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MILTON. 


Joranis Miltoni, Angl, de Doctrina Christiana libri uuu posthumi. A Treatise on Chrls 
tian Doctrine, compiled from the Holy Scriptures alone. By Joni Mitton. Translated 
from the original by Charl2s R. Sumner, M.A., &c., &. 1825. 

Towarps the close of the year 1823 Mr. Lemon, Deputy Keeper of the 

State Papers, in the course of his researches among the presses of his office, 

met with a large Latin manuscript. With it were found corrected copies of 

the foreign despatches written by Milton, while he filled the office of Secre- 
tary, and several papers relating to the Popish Trials and the Rye House 

Plot. The whole was wrapped up in an envelope, superscribed ‘* Zo Afr. 

Skinner, Merchant.” On examination, the large manuscript proved to be the 

long lost Essay on the Doctrines of Christianity, which, according to Wood 

and Toland, Milton finished after the Restoration, and deposited with Cyriac 

Skinner. Skinner, it is well known, held the same political opinions with 

his illustrious friend. It is, therefore, probable, as Mr. Lemon conjectures, 

that he may have fallen under the suspicions of the Government during that 
ersecution of the Whigs which followed the dissolution of the Oxford Par- 
iament, and that, in consequence of a general scizure of his papers, this 
work may have been brought to the office in which it has been found. But 
whatever the adventures of the manuscript may have been, no doubt can exist 
that it is a genuine relic of the great poet. 

Mr. Sumner, who was commanded by his Majesty to edit and translate 
the treatise, has acquitted himself of his task in a manner honourable to his 
talents and to his character. lis version is not, indeed, very easy or elegant ; 
hut it is entitled to the praise of clearness and fidelity. His notes abound 
with interesting quotations, and have the rare merit of really elucidating the 
text. The preface is evidently the work of a sensible and candid man, firm 
in his own religious opinions, and tolerant towards those of others. 

The book itself will not add much to the fame of Milton. It is, like all 
his Latin works, well_written—though not exactly in the style of the Prize 
Essays of Oxford and Cambridge. There is no elaborate imitation of clas- 
sical antiquity, no scrupulous purity, none of the ceremonial cleanness which 
characterizes the diction of our academical Pharisees. He does not attempt 
to polish and brighten his composition into the Ciceronian gloss and bri!liancy. 
He does not, in short, sacrifice sense and spirit to pedantic refinements. The 
ncture of his subject compelled him to use many words : 


“That would have made Quintilian stare and gasp.” 


But he writes with as much ease ind freedom as if Latin were his mothe, 
tongue ; and where he is least happy, his failure seems to arise from the care- 
ness of a native, not from the ignorance of a foreigner. What Denham 
with great felicity says of Cowley may be applied to him. He wears the 
garb, but not the clothes of the ancients. 
~~. Throughout the volume are discernible the traces of a powerful and inde- 
* pendent mind, ema»-ipated from the influence of authority, and devoted to 
he search of treti, He professes to form his system fram the Bible alone 
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and his digest of Scriptural texts is certainly among the best that have ap. 
peared. But he is not always so happy in his inferences as in his citations. 

Some of the heterodox opinions which he avows seem to have excited con- 
siderable amazement ; particularly his Arianism, and his notions on the sub- 
ject of polygamy. Yet we can scarcely conceive that any aad could have 
tead the Paradise Lost without suspecting him of the former; nor do we 
‘nink that any reader, acquainted with the histery of his life, ought to be 
much startled at the latter. The opinions which he has expressed respecting 
the nature of the Deity, the eterhity of matter, and the observation of the 
‘Sabbath might, we think, have caused more just surprise. 

But we will not go into the discussion of these points. The book, were it 
far more orthodox, or far more heretical than it is, would not much edify 
or-corrupt the present generation. ‘The men of our time are not to be con- 
verted or perverted by quartos. A few more days, and this essay will follow 
the Defensio Populi to the dust and silence of the upper shelf. The name of 
its author, and the remarkable circumstances attending its publication, will 
secure to it a certain degree of attention, Fora month or two it will occupy 
a few minutes of chat in every drawing-room, and a few columns in every 
magazine ; and it will then, to borrow the elegant language of the play-bills, 
be withdrawn, to make room for the forthcoming novelties, | 

We wish, however, to avail ourselves of the interest, transient as it may be, 
which this work has excited. The dexterous Capuchins never choose to 
preach on the life and miracles of a saint, till they have awakened the devo-~ 
tional feelings of their auditors by exhibiting some relic of him—a thread of 
his garment, a lock of his hair, or a drop of his blood. On the same prin. 
siple we intend to take advantage of the late interesting discovery, and while 
jhis memorial of a great and good man is still in the hands of all, to say some: — 
thing of his moral and intellectual qualities. Nor, we are convinced, will the 
severest of our readers blame us if, on an occasion like the present, we turn 
for a short time from the topics of the day, to commemorate, in all love and 
reverence, the genius and virtues of John Milton, the poet, the statesman, the 
philosopher, the glory of English literature, the champion and the martyr of 
English liberty. 

Tt is by his poetry that Milton is best known ; and it is of his poetry that 
we wich first to speak. By the general suffrage of the civilized world his 
place has been assigned among the greatest masters of the art. His de- 
tractors, however, though out-voted, have not been silenced. There are 
many critics, and some of great name, who contrive in the samc breath to 
extol the pocms and to decry the poet. The works, they acknowledge, con- - 
silered in themselves, may be classed among the noblest productions of the. 
Luman mind. But they will not allow the author to rank with those great 
men who, born in the infancy of civilization, supplied, by their own powers, © 
the want of instruction, and, though destitute of models themselves, be- 
queathed to posterity models which defy imitation. Milton, it is said, ine’. 
lierited what his predecessors created ; he lived in an enlightened age; he” 
received a finished education ; and we must, therefore, if we would form a just - 
estimate of his powers, make large deductions for these advantages, soe 

‘We venture to say, on the contrary, paradoxical as the remark may appear, .. 
_ that no poet has ever had to struggle with more unfavourable circumstances i. 
than Milton, He doubted, as he has himself owned, whether be had not 
een born ‘an age too late.” For this notion Johnson has thought ft to make 
_ him the butt of his clumsy ridicule. The poet, we believe, understood the nature 
of his art better than the critic. He knew that his poetical genius derived x 
- advantage from the civilization which surrour ded K i 
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which he had acquired ; and he looked back with something like regret to the 
rader age of simple words and vivid impressions, 

We think that, as civilization advances, poetry almost necessarily declines. 
Therefore, though we admire those great works of imagination which have 
appeared in dark ages, we do not admire them the more becanse they have 
appeared in dark ages. On the contrary, we hold that the most wonderful 
and splendid proof of genius is a great poem produced in a civilized age. We 
cannot understand why those who believe in that most orthodox article of 
literary faith, that the earliest poets are generally the best, should wonder at 
the rule as if it were the exception. Surely the uniformity of the phenomenon 
indicates a corresponding uniformity in the cause. 

The fact is that common observers reason from the progress of the experi- 
mental sciences to that of the imitative arts. The improvement of the former 
ss gradual and slow. Ages are spent in collecting materials, ages more in 
separating and combining them. Even when a system has been formed, there 
is still something to add, to alter, or to reject. Every generation enjoys the 
use of a vast hoard bequeathed to it by antiquity, and transmits it, augmented 
by fresh acquisitions, to future ages. In these pursuits, therefore, the first 
Bpeculators lie under great disadvantages, and, even when they fail, are 
entitled to praise. Their pupils, with far inferior intellectual powers, speedily 
surpass them in actual attainments, Every girl who has read Mrs. Marcet’s 
little Dialogues on Political Economy could teach Montague or Walpole 
many lessons in finance. Any intelligent man may now, by resolutely apply- 
ing himself for a few years to mathematics, learn more than the great Newton 
knew after half a century of study and meditation. 

But it is not thus with music, with painting, or with sculpture. Still less is 
-it thus with poetry. The progress of refinement rarely supplies these arts with 
better objects of imitation. It may, indeed, improve the instruments which are 
necessary to the mechanical operations of the musician, the sculptor, and the 

ainter. But language, the machine of the poet, is best fitted for his purpose 
in its rudest state. Nations, like individuals, first perceive and then abstract. 
They advance from particular images to general terms. Hence the vocabulary 
of an Hone ener society is philosophical, that of a half-civilized people is 

tical. 

This change in the language of men is partly the cause and partly the effect 
of a corresponding change in the nature of their intellectual operations, a 
change by which science gains and poetry loses. Gencralisation is necessary 
to the advancement of knowledge, but particularly in the creations of the 
imagination. In‘proportion as men know more and think more, they look 
less at‘individuals ancl more at classes. They therefore make better theories 
and worse poems. ‘They give us vague phrases instead of images, and per- 
sonified qualities instead of men. They may be better able to analyse human 
nature than their predecessors. But analysis is not the business of the poct. 
His office is to pourtray, not to dissect. He may believe in a moral sense, 
like Shaftesbury. He may refer all human actions to self-interest, like 
Hleivetius, or he may never think about the matter at all. lis creed on such 
subjects will no more influence his peetry, properly so called, than the notions 
which a painter may have conceived respecting the lachrymal glands, or the 
circulation of the blood, will affect the tears of his Niobe, or the blushes of his 
_ Aurora. If Shakespeare had written a book on the motives of human actions, 
fis by no means certain that it would have been a good one. It is extremely 
improbable that it would have contained ha:f so much able reasoning on the 
“mb iect as is to be found in the Fable of the Bees. But could Mandeville 
~bave created an Iago? Well as he knew how to resolve characters into thea 
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elements, would he have been able to combine those elements in such a manner 
as to make up a man,—a real, living, individual man ? 

Perhaps no person can be a poet, or can even enjoy poctry, without a cere 
tain unsoundness of mind, if anything which gives so much pleasure ought to 
be called unsoundness. By poetry we mean not, of course, all writing i» 
verse, nor even all pood writing in verse. Our definition excludes many 
inctrical compositions which, on other grounds, deserve the highest praise. 
By poetry, we mean the art of employing words in such a manner as to pros 
duce an illusion on the imagination, the art of doing by means of words what 
the painter dees by means of colours. ‘Thus the greatest of poets has described 
it, in lines universally admired for the vigour and fclicity of they diction, and 
sill more valuable on account of the just notion which they convey of the art 
in which he execleud:— 

* As imagination budtes forth 
The forins of things uni wown, the poet’s pen 


Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation aud a name,” 


These are the finits of the “fine frenzy” which he ascribes to the poet,—a 
fine frenzy, doubtless, but sll a frenzy. ‘Truth, indeed, is essential to poetry ; 
but it ts the truth of inadness. The reasonings are just; but the premises are 
false. After the first suppositions have been made, everything ought to be 
consistent ; but those first suppositions require a degree of credulity which 
almost amounts to a partial and temporary derangement of the intellect. 
Hence, of all people, children are the most imaginative. They abandon them- 
selves without reserve to every illusion. very image which is strongly pre- 
sented to their mental eye produces on them the effect of reality. No man, . 
whatever his sensibility may be, is ever affected by Hamlet or Lear as a 
little girl is affected by the story of poor Red Riding-Iood. She knows that 
it is all false, that wolves cannot speak, that there are no wolves in England. 
Yet, in spite of her knowledge, she believes ; she weeps, she trembles; she 
dares not go into a dark room lest she should feel the teeth of the monster 
at her throat. Such is the despotism of the imagination over uncultivated 
minds. 

In a rude state of society men are children with a greater varicty of ideas, 
It is, therefore, in such a state of society that we may expect to find the poetical 
temperament in its highest perfection. In an enlightened age there will he 
much intelligence, much science, much philosophy, abundance of just classifi- 
eation and subtle analysis, abundance of wit and eloqueme, abundance of 
verses, and even of good ones,—but little poetry. Men will judge antl com- 
care; but they will not create. They will talk about the old poets, and com- 
‘nent on them, and toa certain degree enjoy them, But they wiil scarcely be 
able to conceive the effect which poetry produced on their ruder ancestors, 
lg agony, the ecstasy, the plenitude of belief. The Greek Rhapsodists, 
according to Plato, could not recite Homer without almost falling mto con- 
vulsions.* The Mohawk hardly feels the scalping knife while he shouts his 
death-song, The power which the ancient bards of Wales and Germany 
exercised over their auditors seems to modern readers almost miraculous, 
Such feelings are very rare in a civilized community, and most rare among 
those who participate most in its improvements. ‘They linger longest among 
the peasantry. 

Poetry produces an illusion on the eye of the mind, as a magic lantern pro- 
duces an ulusion on the eye of the body. And, as the magic lantern sete beat 
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in a dark room, poetry effects its purpose most completely in a dark age. As 
the light of knowledge breaks in upon its exhibitions, as the outlines of cers 
tainty become more and more definite, and the shades of probability more 
and more distinct, the hues and lineaments of the phantoms which it calls up 
grow fainter and fainter. We cannot unite the incompatible advantages of 
reality and deception, the clear discernment of truth and the exquisite enjoy- 
ment of fiction. 

He who, in an enlightened and literary society, aspires to be a preat poet, 
must fist become a little child. Ife must Make to pieces the whole web of 
his mind. Ife must unlearn much of that knowledge which has. perhaps 
constituted hitherto his chief title to superiority. [lis very talents will be a 
hinderance to him. His difficulties will be proportioned to his proficiency in 
the pursuits which are fashionable amony his contemporaries ; and that pro- 
ficiency will in general be proportioned to the vigour and activity of his 
mind, And it is well if, after all his sacrifices and exertions, his works do 
hot resemble a lisping man, or a modern ruin. We have scen in our own 
time great talents, intense labour, and leng meditation employed in this 
struggle against the spirit of the age, and employed, we will not say abso- 
lutely in vain, but with dubious success and feeble applause. 

If these. reasonings be just, no poet has ever triumphed over greater diffi- 
culties than Milton. Te received a learned education. Tle was a profound 
and elegant classical scholar: he had studicd all the mysteries of Rabbinical 
Hterature: he was intimately acquainted with every language of modern | 
Europe from which cither pleasure or information was then to be derived. 
He was, perhaps, the only great poet of later times who has been distinguished 
by the excellence of his Latin verse. ‘The genius of Petrarch was scarecly of 
the first order: and his poems in the ancient language, though much praised by 
those who have never read them, are wretched compositions. Cowlcy, with 
all his admirable wit and ingenuity, had little imagination: nor, indeed, do 
we think his classical diction comparable to that of Milton. ‘The authority 
of Johnson is against us on this point. But Johnson had studied the bad 
writers of the middle ages tiil he had become utterly insensible to the Augustan 
elegance, and was as ill qualified to judge between two Latin styles as a 
habitual drunkard to set up for a wine-taster. 

Versification in a dead language is an exotic, a far-fetched, costly, sickly 
imitation of that which elsewhere may be found in healthful and spontancous 
perfection. The soits on which this rarity flourishes are in general as ill 
suited to the production of vigorous native poetry as the flower-pots of a 
hothouge to the growth of oaks. That the author of the Paradise Lost 
should hace written the Epistle to Manso was truly wonderful. Never before 
were such marked originality and such exquisite mimicry found together. 
Indeed, in all the Latin poems of Milton the artificial manner indispensable 
to such works is admirably preserved, while, at the same time, the richness 
of his fancy and the elevation of his sentiments give to them a peculiar 
cham, an air of nobleness and freedom, which distinguishes them from all 
other writings gf the same class. They remind us of the amusements of 
thnse angelic warriors who composed the cohort of Gabriel :— 


* About him exercised heroic games 
The unarmed youth of heaven. But o’er thelr heads 
Celestial armoury, shield, helm, and spear, 
Hung bright, with diamond flaming and with gold.” 


We cannot look upon the sportive exercises for which the genius of Milton 
engirds itaclf, without catching a glimpse of the gorgeous and terrible panoplg 
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which it is accustomed to wear. The strength of his imagination triumphal 
over every obstacle. So intense and ardent was the fire of his min-? that it 
not only was not suffocated beneath the weight of its fuel, but penetrated the 
whole superincumbent mass with its own heat and radiance. 

Tt is not our intention to attempt anything like a complete examination of 
the poetry of Milton. The public has long been agreed asto the merit of the 
most remarkable passages, the incomparable harmony of the numbers, and 
the excellence of that style which no rival has been able to equal, and no 
parodist to degrade, which disp*ays in their highest perfection the idiomatic 
powers of the Inglish tongue, and to which every ancient and every modern 
anguage has contributed something of grace, of energy, or of music. In the 
vast field of criticism on which we are entering, innumerable reapers have 
already put their sickles. Yet the harvest is so abundant that the negligent 
search of a straggling gleaner may be rewarded with a sheaf. 

The most striking characteristic of the poetry of Milton is the extreme 
remoteness of the associations by means of which it acts on the reader. Its 
effect is produced, not so much by what it expresses, as by what it suggests, 
not so much by the ideas which it directly conveys, as by other ideas which 
arc connected with them. Ife electrifies the mind through conductors, The 
most unimaginative man must understand the Iliad. Homer gives him no 
choice, and requires from him no exertion ; but takes the whole upon himself, 
and sets his images in so clear a light that it is impossible to be blind to them, 
The works of Milton cannot be comprehended or enjoyed unless the mind of 
the reader co-operate with that of the writer. He docs not cou a finished 
picture or play for a mere passive listener. He sketches, and leaves others to 
fill up the outline. He strikes the key-note, and expects his hearer to make 
put the melody. 

We often hear of the magical influence of poetry. The expression in general 
means nothing, but, applied to the wrilings of Mhlton, it is most appropriate. 
His poetry acts like an incantation. Its merit lies less in its obvious meaning 
than in its occult power. There would seem, at first sight, to be no more in 


his words than in other words. Dut they are words of enchantment. No 
sooner are they pronounced than the past is present and the distant near. 


New forms of beauty start at once into existence, and all the burial places of 
the memory give up their dead. Change the structure of the sentence ; sub- 
alitute one synonym for another, and the whole effect is destroyed. The 
spell loses its power; and he who should then hope to conjure with it would 
find himself as much mistaken as Cassim in the Arabian tale, when he stood 
crying ‘Open Wheat,” ‘‘Open Barley,” to the door witich obeyed no sound 
but ‘Open Sesame!” The miserable failure of Dryden in his atteinpt to ree 
write some parts of the Paradise Lost is a remarkable instance of this. 

In support of these observations, we may remark that scarcely any pas- 
sages in the poems of Milton are more generally known, or more frequentiy 
repeated, than those which are little more than muster-rolls of names. They 


are not always more appropriate or more melodious than other names, But. 


they are charmed names. Every one of them is the first link in a long chaiq_ 


_ of associated ideas. Like the dwelling-place of our infan@} revisited in man- 
~ hood, like the song of our country heard in a strange land, they produce upon 
y 


“us an effect whol 


independent of their intrinsic value. One transports us 


back to a remote period of history. Another places us among the moral. 


Hg! 
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‘chivalrous romance, the trophied lists, the embroidered 


scenery and manners of a distant country. A third evokes all the dear clas-. 


- gical recollections of childhood, the school-room, the dog-eared Virgil, the: 


holiday, and the prize, A fourth brings before us the 5 Same phantores 
ousings, the quaint. 
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devices, the haunted forests, the enchanted gardens, the achievements of 
enamoured knights, and the smiles of rescued princesses. 

In none of the works of Milton is his peculiar manner more happily dis- 
played than in the Allegro and the Penseroso. It is impossible to conceive 
that the mechanism of language can be brought to a more exquisite degree of 
perfection. These poems differ from others as ottar of roses differs from 
ordinary rose water, the close-packed essence from the thin diluted mixture. 
They are, indeed, not so much poems as gollections of hints from each of 
which the reader is to make out a poem for himself. Every epithet is a text 
for a canto. 

The Comus and the Samson Agonistes are works which, though of very 
different merit, offer some marked points of resemblance. They are both 
lyric poems in the form of plays. There are, perhaps, no two kinds of compo- 
Sition so essentially dissimilar as the drama and the ode. The business of the 
dramatist is to keep himself out of sight, and to let nothing appear but his 
characters. As soon as he attracts notice to his personal feelings the illusion is 
broken. The effect is as unpleasant as that which is produced on the stage by the 
voice of a prompter, or the entrance of a scene-shifter. Hence it was that the 
tragedies of Byron were his Icast successful performances. They resemble those 
pasteboard picturcs invented by the friend of children, Mr. Newberry, in 
which a single movable head goes round twenty different bodies; so that the 
same face looks out upon us successively from the uniform of a hussar, the 
furs of a judge, and the rags of a beggar. In all the characters, patriots and 
tyrants, haters and lovers, the frown and sneer of Harold were discernible in 
an instant. But this species of egotism, though fatal to the drama, is the 
inspiration of the ode. It is the part of the lyric poet to abandon himself, 
without reserve, to his own emotions. 

Between these hostile elcinents many great men have endeavoured to effect 
an amalgamation ; but never with complete success, The Greek drama, on 
the model of which the Samson was written, sprung from the ode. The 
dialogue was ingrafted on the chorus, and naturally partook of its character. 
The genius of the greatest of the Athenian dramatists co-operated with the 
circumstances under which tragedy made its first appearance. Alschylus was, 
head and heart, a lyric poet. In his time the Greeks had far more inter. 
course with the East than in the days of Homer; and they had not yet ac: 

uired that immense superiority in war, in science, and in the arts which, in 
the following generation, led them to treat the Asiatics with contempt, From 
the narrative of Herodotus it should seem that they still looked up, with the 
venerati@ of disciples, to Egypt and Assyria. At this period, accordingly, 
it was natural that the literature of Greece should be tinctured with the 
Oriental style. And that style, we think, is clearly discernible in the works 
of Pindar and Eschylus. The latter often reminds us of the Hebrew writers. 
The book of Job, indeed, in conduct.and diction, bears a considerable resems 
blance to some of his dramas. Considered as plays, his works are absurd 3 
zonsidered as choruses, they are above all praise, If, for instance, we ex- 
amine the address of Clytemnestra to Agamemnon on his return, or the de. 
Doel feta of the seven Argive chiefs, by the principles of dramatic writing, we 
‘Shall instantly condemn them as monstrous. But if we forget the characterg 
and think only of the poetry, we shall admit that it has never been surpasse. 
_ in energy and magnificence. Sophocles made the Greek drama as dramatic 
. &8 was consistent with its original form. His portraits of men have a sort of 
> similarity ; but it is the similarity not of a painting, but of a bas-relief. It 
» Suggests aresemblance; but it does nut produce an illusion. Euripides 
-@htempted to carry the reform further. But it was a task far beyond his powers, 
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perhaps beyond any powers. Instead of correcting what was bad, he de- 
stroyed what was excellent. He substituted crutches for stilts, bad sermons 
for good odes, 

Milton, it is well known, admired Euripides highly ; much more highly 
than, in our opinion, he deserved. Indeed the caresses which this partiality 
leads him to bestow on ‘‘sad Electra’s poet,” sometimes remind us of the 
beautiful Queen of Fairyland kissing the long ears of Bottom. At all events, 
there can be no doubt that his veneration for the Athenian, whether just or 
not, was injurious to the Samson Agonistes. Fad he taken Aéschylus for his 
model, he would have given himsclf up to the lyric inspiration, and poured 
out profusely all the treasures of his mind, wifhout bestowing a thought on 
those dramatic proprieties which the nature of the work rendered it impossiblic 
to preserve. In the attempt to reconcile things in their own nature inconsis- 
tent he has failed, as every one else must have failed. We cannot identify 
ourse]lves with the characters, as in a good play. We cannot identify our: 
selves with the poet, as in a good ode. The conflicting ingredients, like an 
acid and an alkali mixed, neutralize each other, We are by no means in- 
sensible to the merits of this celebrated picce, to the severe dignity of the 
style, the graceful and pathetic solemnity of the opening speech, or the wild 
and barbaric melody which gives so striking an effect to the choral passages. 
But we think it, we confess, the least successful effort of the genius of Milton. 

The Comus is framed on the model of the Italian masque, as the Samson 
is framed on the model of the Greck tragedy. It is certainly the noblest per- 
formance of the kind which extsts in any language. It is as far superior to 
the Faithful Shepherdess as the Faithful Shepherdess is to Aminta, or the 
Aminta to the Pastor Fido. It was well for Milton that he had here no Euri- 

vides to mislead him. Ile understood and loved the literature of modern 

taly. But he did not feel for it the same veneration which he entertained 
for the remains of Athenian and Roman poetry, consecrated by so many lofty 
and endearing recollections. The faults, moreover, of his Italian predccessors 
were of a kind to which his mind had a deadly antipathy. Ife could stoop 
to a plain style, sometimes even to a bald style ; but false brilliancy was his 
utter aversion. Ilis Muse had no objection to a russet attire; but she turned 
with dispust from the finery of Guarini, as tawdry and as paltry as the rags of 
a chimney-sweeper on May-day. Whatever ornaments s#e wears are of mas- 
sive gold, not only dazzling to the sight, but capable of standing the severest 
test of the crucible. 

Milton attended in the Comus to the distinction which he neglected in the Sam. 
son. Le made it what it ought to be, essentially lyrical, and dramatic, only in 
semblance. He has not attempted a fruitless struggle against a defect inherent 
in the nature of that species of composition ; and he has, therefore, succeeded, 
wherever success was not impossible. The speeches must be read as majextic 
soliloquies ; and he who so reads them will be enraptured with their eloquence, 
their sublimity, and their music. The interruptions of the dialogue, however, 
impose a constraint upon the writer, and oreak the illusion of the reader. The 
finest passages are those which are lyrics in form as well as in spirit. ‘I 
should much commend,” says the excellent Sir Henry Wotton in a letter to 
Milton, ‘‘the tragical part, if the lyrical did not ravish me with a certain 
dorique delicacy in your songs and odes, whereunto, I must plainly confess to 
you, I have seen yet nothing parallel in our language.” The criticism was 

ust. Itis when Milton escapes from the shackles of the dialogues, when he | 
is discharged from the labour of uniting two incongruous styles, when he is af 
liberty to indulge his choral raptures without reserve, that he rises even above 
himself. Then, like his own good genius bursting from the earthly form and 
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weeds of Thyrsis, he stands forth in celestial freedom and beauty ; he seems to 


ary exultingly, 
** Now my tik is smoothly done, 
I can fly or I can run,” 


to skim the earth, to soar above the clouds, to bathe in the Elysian dew of the 
rainbow, and to inhale the balmy smells of nard and cassia, which the n asky 
wings of the zephyr scatter through the eedared alleys of the Hesperides,* 

There are several of the minor pocims of Milton on which we would willingly 
make a few remarks. Still more willingly would we enter into a detailed ex- 
amination of that admirable poem, the Paradise Regained, which, strangely 
enough, is scarcely ever mentioned except as an instance of the blindness of 
that parental affection which men of letters bear towards the offspring of their 
intellects. That Milton was mistaken in preferring this work, excellent as it 
is, to the Paradise Lost, we must readily admit. But we are sure that the 
superiority of. the Paradise Lost to the Paradise Regained is not more decided 
than the superiority of the Paradise Kegained to every poem which has since 
made its appearance. But our limits prevent us from discussing the point at 
length. We hasten on to that extraordinary production which the general 
suffrage of critics has placed in the highest class of human compositions. 

The only poem of modern times which can be compared with the Paradise 
Lost is the Divine Comedy. The subject of Milton, in some points, resembled 
that of Dante ; but he has treated it in a widely different manner. We cannot, 
we think, better illustrate our opinion respecting our own great poet than by 
contrasting him with the father of Tuscan literature. 

The poetry of Milton differs from that of Dante as the Hicroglyphics of 
“egypt differed from the picture-writing of Mexico, The images which Dante 
employs speak for themselves ; they stand simply for what they are. Those 
of Milton have a signification which is often discernible only to the initiated. 
Their value depends less on what they directly represent than on what they 
remotcly suggest. However strange, however grotesque may be the appears 
ance which Dante undertakes to describe, he never shrinks from describing it. 
He gives us the shape, the colour, the sound, the smell, the taste ; he counts 
the numbers ; he measures the size. [lis similes are the illustrations of a 
traveller. Unlike those of other poets, and especially of Milton, they are in- 
troduced in a plain, business-like manner, not for the sake of any beauty in the 
objects from which they are drawn, not for the sake of any ornament which 
they may impart to the poem, but simply in order to make the meaning of the 
writer as Clear to thg reader as it is to himself. The ruins of the precipice 
which led from the sixth to the seventh circle of hell were like those of the 
rock which fell into the Adige on the south of Trent. The cataract of Phie- 
gethon was like tl.at of Aqua Cheta at the monastery of St. Benedict, The 
place where the heretics were confined in burning tombs resembled the vast 
cemetery of Aries! 
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“There eternal summer dweils, 
And west winds, with musky wing, 
About the cedared alleys fling 
Nard and cassia’s balmy smells; 
Iris there with humid bow 
Waters the odorous banks, that blew 
Ilowers of more mingled hue 
Than her purfied scarf can show, 
And drenches with Elysian dew 
(List, mortals, if your ears be true) 
Beds of hyacinths and roses, 
Where young Adonis oft Teposctig 
Waxing well of his deep wound, 
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Now let us compare with the exact details of Dante the dim intimations of 
Milton. We will cite a few examples. The English poet has never ‘hought 
of taking the measure of Satan. Ile gives us merely a vague idea of vast 
bulk. In one passage the fiend lies stretched out, huge in length, floating 
many a rood, equal in size to the earth-born enemies of Jove, or to the sca- 
monster which the mariner mistakes for an island. When he addresses him- 
self to battle against the guardian angels, he stands like Teneriffe or Atlas; 
his stature reaches the sky, Contrast with these descriptions the lines in which 
Dante has described the giganti. spectre of Nimrod. ‘‘ His face seemed tu 
me as long and as broad as the ball of St. Peter’s at Rome ; and his other 
limbs were in proportion ; so that the bank, which concealed him from the 
waist downwandcs, nevertheless showed so much of him that thice tall Ger- 
mans would in vain have attempted to reach to his hair.” We are sensible 
that we do no justice to the admirable style of the Florentine poet. But Mr. 
Cary’s translation is not at hand ; and our version, however rude, is sufficient 
to lustrate our incaning. 

Once more, compare the lazar-house in the eleventh hook of the Paradise 
Lost with the last ward of Malebolge in Dante. Milton avoids the loathsome 
details, and takes refuge in indistinct but solemn and tremendous imagery. 
Despair hurrying from couch to couch to mock the wretches with his attendance, 
Death shaking his dart over them, but in spite of supplications, delaying to 
strike. What says Dante? ‘ There was such a moan there as there would 
be if all the sick who, between July and September, are in the hospitals of 
Valdichiana, and of the Tuscan swamps, and of Sardinia, were in one pit to- 
sata and such a stench was issuing forth as is wont to issue from decayed 

mbs. 
_ We will not take upon ourselves the invidious office of settling precedency 
between two such writers, Each in his own department is incomparable ; and 
each, we may remark, has, wiscly or fortunately, taken a subject adapted to 
exhibit his peculiar talent to the greatest advantage. The Divine Comedy is 
a persona] narrative. Dante is the eye-witness and ear-witness of that which 
he relates. He is the very man who has heard the tormented spints crying 
out for the second death, who has read the dusky characters on the portal 
within which there is no hope, who has hidden his face from the terrors of the 
Gorgon, who has fled from the hooks and the seething pitch of Barbariccia 
and Diaghignazzo. His own hands have grasped the shaggy sides of Lucifer. 
tlis own feet have climbed the mountain of expiation. His own brow has 
been marked hy the purifying angel. The reader would throw aside such a 
tale in incredulous ciscust, unless it were told with the strongest air of ve- 
racity, with a sobriety even in its horrors, with the greatest precision and 
multiplicity in its details, The narrative of Milton in this respect differs from 
that of Dante as the adventures of Amadis differ from those of Gulliver, 
The author of Amadis would have made his book ridiculous if he had intros | 
duced those minute particulars which give such a charm to the work of Swift, - 
the nautical observations, the affected delicacy about names, the official 
documents transcribed at full length, and all the unmeaning gossip and scandal - 
of the court, springing out of nothing, and tending to nothing. We are 
not shocked at being told that a man who lived, nobody knows when, saw. 
many very strange sights, and we can easily abandon ourselves to the illusion... 
of the romance. But when Lemuel Gulliver, surgeon, ncw actually resident 
at Rotherhithe, tells us of pygmies and piants, flying islands and philosophiz-— 
ing horses, nothing but ach circumstantial touches could produce fora single. 
momenta deception on the imagination. - ay 
Of all the poets who have introduced into their works the agency of supem - 
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natural beings, Milton has succeeded best. Here Dat.te decidedly yields to 
tim, And as this is a point on which many rash and ill-considered judgmenty 
have been pronounced, we feel inclined to dwell on it e little longer. The 
most fatal error which a poet can possibly commit in the management of his 
machinery is that of attempting to philosophize too much. Milton has been 
often censured for ascribing to spirits many fanctions of which spirits must be 
incapable. But these objections, though sanctioned by eminent names, origi- 
‘cate, we venture to say, in profound ignorance of the art of poetry. 

What is spirit? What are our own minds, the portion of spirit with which we 
are best acquainted 2? We observe certain phenomena. We cannot explain 
them into material causes. We therefore infer that there exists something 
which is not material. But of this something we have no idea. We can 
define it only by negatives. We can reason about it only by symbols. We 
mse the word; but we have no image of the thing; and the business of 
soctry is with images, and not with words. The poet uses words indeed ; 
out they are merely the instruments of his art, not its objects. They are the 
materials which he is to dispose in such a manner as to present a picture to 
the mental eye. And if they are not so disposed, they are no more entitled 
to be called poetry than a bale of canvas and a box of colours to be called a 
painting. 

Logicians may reason about abstractions. But the great mass of mankind 
can never feel an interest in them. They must haveimages. The strong ten- 
dency of the multitude in all ages and nations to idolatry can be explained 
on no other principle. The first inhabitants of Greece, there is every reason 
to believe, worshipped one invisible Dcily. But the necessity of having some- 
thing more definite to adore produced, in a few centuries, the innumerable 
crowd of gods and goddesses, In like manner the ancient Persians thought 
it impious to exhibit the Creator under a human form. Yet even these trans- 
ferred to the sun the worship which, speculatively, they considered due only 
to the Supreme Mind. The history of the Jews is the record of a continued 
struggle between pure theism, supported by the most terrible sanctions, and 
the strangely fascinating desire of having some visible and tangibie object of 
adoration. Perhaps none of the secondary causes which Gibbon has assigned 
for the rapidity with which Christianity spread over the world, while Judaisua 
bcarcely ever acquired a proselyte, operated more powerfully than this feelirg, 
God, the uncreated, the incomprehensible, the invisible, attracted few wor. 
thippers. A philosopher might admire so noble a conception : but the crow J 
turned away in disgust from words which presented no imaye to their minds. 
It was before Deity embodied in a human form, walking amoug men, partak: 
ing of their infirmities, leaning on thcir bosoms, weeping over their graves, 
slumbering in the manger, bleeding on the cross, that the prejudices of the 
synagogue, and the doubts of the academy, and the pride of the portico, and 
the fasces of the lictor, and the swords of thirty legions, were humbled in the 
dust ! Soon after Christianity had achieved its triumph, the principle which 
had assisted it began to corrupt it. It became a new paganism. Patron saints 
assumed the offices of household gods. St. George took the place of Mars. 
St. Elmo consoled the mariner for the loss of Castor and Pollux. The Virgin 
Mother and Cecilia succeeded to Venus and the Muses. The fascination of 
Sex and loveliness was again joined to that of celestial dignity ; and the homage 
of chivalry was blended with that of religion. Reformers have often made a 
stand against these feelings ; but never with more than apparent and partial 
success, The men who demolished the images in eailedeals have not aay 
been able to demolish those which were enshrined in their minds. It would 
_ 90t be difficult to show that in politics the same rule holds good. Doctrines 
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we are afraid, must generally he embodied before they can excite a strong public 
feeling. ‘The multitude is more easily interested for the most unmeaning 
badve, or the most insignificant name, than for the most important principle. 

Irom these considerations we infer that no poet who should affect that 
metaphysical accuracy for the want of which Milton has been blamed would 
escape a disvraceful failure. Still, however, there was another extreme which, 
though far less dangerous, was also to be avoided. The imaginations of men 
are, In agreat measure, under the control of their opinions. The most exq aisite 
art of poetical colouring can procuce no illusion when it is employed to re- 
present that which is at once perceived to be incongruous and absurd. Milton 
wrote in an age of philosophers and theologians, It was necessary, therefore,. 
for him to abstain from giving sucha shock to their understandings as might 
break the charm which it was his object to throw over their imaginations, 
‘This is the real explanation of the indistinctness and inconsistency with which 
he has offen been reproached. Dr. Johnson dtknowledges that it was abso- 
tutely necessary for him to clothe his spirits with material forms. ‘‘ But,” says 
he, ‘She should have secured the consistency of his system by keeping im- 
materiality out of sight, and seducing the reader to drop it from his thoughts.” 
This is easily said ; but what iffhe cauld not seduce the reader to drop it from 
fis Qhoughts ? What if the contrary opinion had taken so full a possession of 
the minds of micn as to Jeave no room even for the guasi-belicf which poetry 
requires 2? Such we suspect to have been the case, ft was impossible Ee the 
poet to adopt altogether the material or the immaterial system. He therefore 
took his stand on the debatable ground. He left the whole in ambiguity, 
He has doubtless, by so doing, laid himself open to the charge of inconsistency. 
But, though se eee in the wrong, we cannot but believe that he was 
poetically in the right. This task, which almost any other writer would have 
found impracticable, was easy to lim, The peculiar art which he possessed 
of communicating his meaning circuitously, Uhrough a long succession of asso- 
ciated ideas, and of intimating more than he expressed, enabled him to diszuise 
those incongruities Which he could not avoid. 

Poetry which relates to the beings of another world ought to be at once 
mysterious and picturesque. That of Milton isso, That of Dante ts picturesque, 
indeed, beyond any that ever was written, Dts effect approaches to that pro 
duced by the pencil or the chisel. But itis picttresque to the exclusion of ae 
mystery. “Plus is a fault, indeed, on the ripht side, a fault nseparable from the 
plan of his poem, which, as we have already observed, rendered the utmost 
accuracy of description necessary, Stl itis a fault. His supernatural agents 
excite an interest; but ait is not the interest which is proper to supernatural 
agents. We feel that we could talk with his ghosts and demons wifout any 
emotion of unearthly awe. We could, Jike Don Juan, ask them to supper, 
and eat heartily in their company. His angels are good men with wings. His 
devils are spiteful ugly executioners. Jiis dead men are merely living men in 
strange situations. The scene which passes between the poet and Facinata is 
justly celebrated, Still Facinata in the burning tomb is exactly what Facinata 
would have been at an aufo-da-/é. Nothing can be more touching than the 
first interview of Dante and Beatrice. Yet what is it but a lovely woman 
chiding, with sweet, austere composure, the lover for whose affection she is 
grateful, but whose vices she reprobates ? The feelings which give the passage 
its charm would suit the streets of Florence as well as the summit of t 
Mount of Purgatory. 

The spirits of Milton are unlike those of almost all other writers. His 
fiends, in particular, are wonderful creations. They are not metaphysical 
abstractions. They are not wicked men, They are not ugly beasts. They 
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bave no horns, no tails, none of the fee-faw-fum of Tesco and ERlopstock, 
Thcy have just enough in common with human nature to be intelligible to 
human beings. Their characters are, like their forms, marked by a certain 
dim resemblance to those of men, but exaggerated to pigastic dimersions, and 
veiled in mysterious gloom. 

Perhaps the gods and demons of A%schylus may best bear a comparison 
with the angels and devils of Milton. The style of the Athenian had, as we 
have remarked, something of the vagueness and tenor of the Oriental cha- 
racter ; and the same peculiarity may be traced in his mythology. It has 
nothing of the amenity and elegance which we generally find in the supersta- 
tions of Greece. All is rugged, barbaric, and colossal. His lecends seem ta 
harmonize less with the fragrant proves and graceful porticos in which his 
countrymen paid their vows to the God of Licht and Goddess of Desire than 
with those huge and grotesque labyrinths of cternal granite in which Egypt 
enshrined her mystic Osiris, or in which Flindoostan still bows down to her 
seven-headed idols. His favourite gods are those of the elder generations— 
the sons of heaven and earth, compared with whom Jupiter himself was a 
stripling and an upstart,—the gigantic Titans and the inexorable Furies. 
Foremost among his creations of this class stands Prometheus, ,half fiend, half 
redeemer, the friend of man, the sullen and implacable enemy of heaven, Ile 
bears undoubtedly a considerable resemblance to the Satan of Milton. In 
both we find the same impatience of control, the same ferocity, the same un- 
conquerable pride. In both characters also are mingled, though in very dif- 
ferent proportions, some kind and gencrous feclings. Prometheus, however, 
is hardly superhuman enough. He talks too much of his chains and his 
uneasy posture: he is rather too much depressed and agitated. His resolu- 
tion seems to depend onthe knowledge which he possesses that he helds the 
fate of his torturer in his hands, and that the hour of his release will surely 
come. But Satan is a creature of another sphere. The might of his intellectual 
nature is victorious over the extremity of pain, Amidst agonies which cannot 
be conceived without horror he deliberates, resolves, and cven exults. Against 
the sword of Michael, against the thunder of Jehovah, against the flaming 
lake, and the marl burning with solid fire, against the prospect of an eternity 
of unintermittent misery, his spirit bears up unbroken, resting on its own 
innate energies, requiring no support from anything external, nor even from 
hope itself ! 

To return fora moment to the parallel which we have been attempting tc 
draw between Milton and Dante, we would add that the poetry of these great 
men has, in a considerable degree, taken its character from their moral qualities. 
They a@& not egotists. They rarely obtrude their idiosyneracies on their 
readers. They have nothing in common with those modern beggars for fame 
who extort a pittance from the compassion of the inexperienced by expos re 
the nakedness and sores of their minds. Yet it would be difficult to name 
two writers whose works have been more completely, though undesignediy, 
coloured by their personal feelings. 

The character of Milton was peculiarly distinguished by loftiness of thought; 
that of Dante by intensity of feeling. 1n every line of the Divine Comey we 
discern the asperity which is produced by pride struggling with misery. There 
is aii no work in the world so deeply and uniformly sorrowful. The 
melancholy of Dante was no fantastic caprice. It was not, as far as at this dis- 
tance of time can be judged, the effect of external circumstances. It was fron 
within. Neither love nor glory, neither the conflicts of earth nor the hope 
of heaven could dispel it. It twined every consolation and every pleasure into 
its own nature. It resembled that noxious Sardinian soil of which the intense 
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vitterness is said to have been etal ila even in its honey. ‘His mind was, 
in the noble language of the Iicbrew poet, ‘‘a land of darkness, as darkness 
itself, and where the light was as darkness!” The gloom of his character dis- 
colours all the passions of men and all the face of nature, aed tinges with its 
own livid hue the flowers of Paradise and the glories of the Eternal Throne! 
All the portraits of him are singularly characteristic. No person can look on 
the features, noble even to ruggedness, the dark furrows of the check, the 
haggard and woful stare of the eye, the sullen and contemptuous curve of the 
lip, and doubt that they belonged'to a man too proud and too sensitive to be 


bappy. 

Milton was, like Dante, a statesman and a lover, and, like Dante, he had 
been unfortunate in ambition and in love. He had survived his health and 
his sight, the comforts of his home, and the prosperity of his party. Of the 
great men by whom he had been distinguished at his entrance into life, some 
had been taken away from the evil to come; some had carried into foreign 
climates their unconquerable hatred of oppression ; some were pining in dun- 
geons ; and some had poured forth their blood on scaffolds, That hateful 
proscription, facetiously termed the Act of Indemnity and Oblivion, had set a 
mark on the poor, blind, deserted poet, and held him up by name to the 
hatred of a profligate court and an inconstant people, Venal and licentious 
scribblers, with just sufficient talent to clothe the thoughts of a pander in the 
style of a bellman, were now the favourite writers of the sovereign and the 

whlic, It was a loathsome herd—which could be compared to nothing so 
fitly as to the rabble of Comus, grotesque monsters, half bestial, half human, 
dropping with wine, bloated with gluttony, and reeling in obscene dances, 
Admidst these his Muse was placed, like the chaste lady of the masque, lofty, 
spotless, and serene—to be chattered at, and pointed at, and grinned at by 
the whole rabble of satyrs and goblins, If ever despondency and asperity 
could be excused in any man, it might have bcen excused in Milton. But the 
strength of his mind overcame every calamily. Neither blindness, nor gout, 
nor age, nor penury, nor domestic afflictions, nor political disappointments, 
“nor abuse, nor proscription, nor neglect had power to disturb his sedate and 
majestic patience. Its spirits do not seem to have been high, but they were 
singularly equable. His temper was serious, perhaps stern; but it was a 
temper which no sufferings could render sullen or fretful. Such as it was 
when, on the eve of great events, he returned from his travels, in the prime of 
health and manly beauty, loaded with literary distinctions, and glowing with 
patriotic hopes, such it continued to be when, after having-experienced every | 
calamity which is incident to our nature, old, poor, sightless, and digraced, 
he retired to his hovel to die. 

Hence it was that, though he wrote the Paradise Lost at atime of life when . 
images of beauty and tenderness are in general beginning to fade, even from 
those minds in which they have not been effaced by anxiety and disappoint- 
ment, he adorned it with all that is most lovely and delightful in the physical 
and in the moral world. Neither Theocritus nor Ariosto had a finer ora more 
healthful sense of the pleasantness of external objects, or loved better to luxus 
riate amidst sunbeams and flowers, the songs of nightingales, the juice of 
summer fruits, and the coolness of shady fountains. His conception of love 
unites all the voluptuousness of the Oriental harem and all the gallantry of - 
chivalric tournament with all the pure and quiet affection of an English fire- 
side. Elis poetry reminds us of the miracles of Alpine scenery, Nooks and — 
dells, beautiful as fairyland, are embosomed in its most rugged and gigantic 
| See The roses and myriles bloom unchilled on the verge of the ayer 
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Traces, indeed, of the peculiar character of Milton may be found in all his 
works ; but it is most strongly displayed in the Sonnets. Those remarkable 

ems have been undervalued by critics who have not underst 0d their nature. 

hey have no epigrammatic point. There is none of the ingenuity of Filicaja 
in the thought, none of the hard and brilliant enamel of Petrarch in the style. 
They are simple but majestic records of the feelings of the poet; as little 
tricked out for the public eye as his diary would have been. A victory, an 
expected attack upon the city, a momentary fit of depression or exultation, a 
jest thrown out against one of his books, a dream which, for a short time, re- 
stored to him that beautiful face over which the grave had closed for ever, led 
him to musings which, without effort, shaped themselves into verse. ‘The 
unity of sentiment and severity of style which characterizes these little pieces, 
remind us of the Greek Anthology, or perhaps still more of the Collects of the 
English Liturgy—the noble poem on the Massacres of Piedmont is strictly a 
collect in verse. 

The Sonnets are more or less striking, according as the occasions which 
gave birth to them are more or less interesting. But they are, almost without 
exception, dignined by a sobriety and greatness of mind to which we know 
not where to look fora parallel. It would, indeed, be scarcely safe to draw 
any decided inferences as to the character of a writer from passages directly 
egotistical, But the qualities which we have ascribed to Milton, though per- 
haps most strongly marked in those parts of his works which treat of his per- 
gcual feelings, are distinguishable in every page, and impart to all his writings, 
prose and poetry, English, Latin, and Italian, a strong family likeness. 

His public conduct was such as was to be expected from a man of a spirit so 
high and an intellect so powerful. He lived at one of the most memorable - 
eras in the history of mankind ; at the very crisis of the great conflict between 
Oromasdes and Arimanes—liberty and despotism, reason and prejudice. That 
great battle was fought for no single pea for no single land. The 

estinies of the human race were staked on the same cast with the freedom of 
the English people. Then were first proclaimed those mighty principles 
which have since worked their way into the depths of the American forests, 
which have roused Greece from the slavery and degradation of two thousaid 
years, and which, from one end of Iurope to the other, have kindled an un- 
quenchable fire in the hearts of the oppressed, and loosed the knees of the 
oppressors with a strange and unwonted fear. 

bf those principles, then struggling for their infant existence, Milton was 
the most devoted and eloquent literary champion, We need not say how 
much we admire his public conduct, But we cannot disguise from ourselves 
that a large portior! of his countrymen still think it unjustifiable. The civil 
war, indeed, has been more discussed and is less understood than any event 
in English history, The Roundheads laboured under tie disadvantave of 
which the lion in the fable complained so bitterly. Though they were the 
tonquerors, their enemies were the painters. Asa body, they had done their 
utmost to decry and ruin literature ; and literature was even with them, as, in 
the long run, it always is with its enemies. The best book on their side of 
the question is the charming memoir of Mrs. Hutchinson, May’s History 
x the Parliament is good ; but it breaks off at the most interesting crisis «-f 
the struggle. The performance of Ludlow is very foolish and violent ; and 
most of the later writers who have espoused the same cause, Oldmixon, for 
isstance, and Catherine Macaulay, have, to say the least, been more dis- 
tinguished by zeal than either by candour or by skill. On the other side are 

. the most authoritative and the most popular historical works in our language, 
that of Clarendon and that of tlume. The former is not only ably written 
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and full of valuable information, but has also an ai. of dignity and sincenty 
which makes even the prejudices and errors with which it abounds respect- 
able, Hume, froin whose fascinating narrative the great mass of the reading 
ublic are still contented to take their opinions, hated religion so much that 
ne hated Jiberty for having been allied with religion—and has pleaded the 
cause of tyranny with the dexterity of an advocate, while affecting the 
inpartiality of a judge. 

‘The public conduct of Milton must be approved or condemned according 
as the resistance of the people to Charles 1. shall appear to be justifable or 
criminal. We shall, therefore, make no apology for dedicating a few pages to 
the discussion of that interesting and most important question. We shall not 
argue it on general grounds ; we shall not recur to those primary principles 
from which the clann of any government to the obedience of its sulyccts ts to 
be deduced ; if 1s a vantage-pround tao which we are entitied ; but we will 
relinquish a. Weare, on this point, so confident of superiority that we have 
no objection to imitate the ostentatious generosity of those ancient knights 
who vowed to joust without helinet or shicld against all enennes, and to pive 
their antagonists the advantape of sun and wind, We will take the naked 
constitutional question, We confidently afhrm that every reason which can 
be urged in favour of the Revolution of 1088 may be urged with at least 
equal force in favour of what is called the Great Kebellion. 

In one respect only, we think, can the warmest admirers of Charles venture 
w gay that he was a better soverciyn than his son. He was not, in name and 
profession, a Papist; wesay in name and profession,-—because both Charles 
timself and his miserable creature Laud, while they abjured the innocent 
hadges of Popery, retained all its worst vices, a complete subjection of reason 
to authority, a weak preference of form to substance, a childish passion for 
mumneries, an idolatrous veneration for the priestly character, and above all, 
asatupid and ferocious intolerance. ‘Phis, however, we wave. We will concede 
that Charles was a good Protestant; but weesay that his Protestantism does 
not make the shivhtest distinction between his case and that of James. 

The puneiples of the Revolution have often been grossly misrepresented, 
and never more than in the course of the present year. There is a certain 
class of men who, while they profess to hold in reverence the great names 
ana preat actions of former times, never look at them for any other purpose 
than in order to find in them same excuse for existing abuses. In every 
venerable precedent, they pass by what is essential, and take only what is 
nccidental ; they keep out of sight what is beneficial, and hold up to public 
‘mitavor all that is defective. If in any part of any great example there be 
anvihing unsound, these flesh-flies detect it with an unerring instinct,fand dart 
upon .c with a ravenous delight. They cannot always prevent the advocates 
ce good measure from compassing their end; but they feel, with their proto 
type, that 

* Their labours must be to pervert that end, 
And out of good stil to find means of evil.” 

‘49 the blessings which England has derived from the Revolution these 
cople are utterly insensible. The expulsion of a tyrant, the solemn recogni- 
tion of popular rights, liberty, security, toleration, all go for nothing with 
them, One sect there was, which, from unfortunate temporary causes, 1t was 
thought necessary to keep under close restraint. One part of the empire there 
was, so unhappily circumstanced, that at that time its misery was necessary to 
our happiness, and its slavery to our freedom! These are the parts of the 
Kevulution which the politicians of whom we speak love to contemplate, and 
which seem to them, not indeed to vindicate, but in some degree to psViale 
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the which it has produced. Talk to them of Naples, of Spain, or of 
South America! they stand forth, zealots for the doctrine of Divine Right 
which has now cume back to us, like a thief from transportation, under the 
alias of Legitimacy. But mention the miseries of Ircland |! Then Willian 
isa hero. Then Somers and Shrewsbury are great men. Then the Revolu- 
tion is a glorious cra! The very same persons who, in this country, never 
omit an opportunity of reviving every wretched Jacobite slander respecting 
the Whigs of that period, have no sooner crossed St. George’s Channel 
than they beyin to fill their bumpers to the glorious and immortal memory. 
They may truly boast that they look not at men but at measures. So that evil 
be done, they care not who does it—the arbiteary Charles or the Hberal 
William, Ferdinand the Cathohec or Frederick the Protestant! On such 
occasions their deadliest opponents may reckon upon their candid construc- 
tion. The bold assertions of these people have of late impressed a large 
portion of the public with an opinion that James EL. was expelled simply 
Heese he was a Catholic, and that the Revolution was essentially a Pros 
testant Revolution. 

But this certainly was mof the case. Nor can any person who has acquired 
more knowledpe of the history of those tines than is to be found in’ Gold. 
smith’s Abnridgment, believe that, if James had held lis own ecligious: 
opinions without wishing to make proselytes, or af, wishing even to make 
sroselytes, he had contented himself with exerting only his constitutional 
influence for that purpose, the Prince of Orange would ever have been 
invited over, Our ancestors, we suppose, knew their own meaning, And, 
if we may believe them, tleir hostility was pramardy not to popery but to 
fyranny. They did not drive out a tyrant because he was a Cathohe ; but 
they excluded Catholics from the crown because they thought them likely 
to be tyrants. The ground on which they, in their famous resolution, de- 
clared the throne vacant was this, ‘‘that James had broken the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom.” Every man, therefore, who approves of the Revue 
lution of 1688 must hold that the breach of fuidimental laws on the part of 
the sovereign yustihies resistance, The question, then, is this: Had Charles £. 
broken the fundamental laws of England ? 

No verson can answer in the neyative, unless he refuses credit, not merely 
to all the accusations brought ayainst Charles by bis opponents, but to the 
narratives of the warmest Royalists, and to the confessions of the Ling him- 
self. If there be any truth in ay historian of ay party who has related 
the evente of that reign, the conduct of Charles, from his accession to the 
meeting of the Long Parliament, had been a continued course of oppression 
and trea@hery. Let those who applaud the Revolution and condemn the 
Rebellion mention one act of James Il, to which a parallel is not to be 
found in the history of his father. Let them lay their fingers on a single 
article in the Declaration of Right, presented by the two Ifouses to William 
and Mary, which Charles is not acknowledyed to have violated. He had, 
according to the testimony of his own fricnds, usurped the functions of the 
legislatuze, raised taxes without the consent of Parhament, and quartered 
troops on the people in the most illegal and vexatious manner. Nota single 
session of Parliament had passed without some unconstitutional attack on the 
freedom of debate. The right of petition was grossly violated. Arbitrary 
judgments, exorbitant fines, and unwarranted imprisonments, were pricvances 
of daily and hourly occurrence. If these things do not justily resistance, 
the Revolution was treason: if they do, the Great Rebellion was laudable. 

But, it is said, why not adopt milder measures? Why, after the king had 
consented tu so many reforins, and renounced so many oppresiive prerogative 
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did the Parliament continue to rise in their demands at the risk of provexing 
a civil war? The Ship-money had been given up. The Star Chamber had 
been abolished. Provision had been made for the frequent convocation and 
secure deliberation of Parliaments. Why not pursue an end confessedly good, 
by peaceable and regular means? We recur again to the analogy of the 
Revolution, Why was James driven from the throne? Why was he not 
retained upon conditions? Le too had offered to call a free Parliament, and 
to submit to its decision all the matters in dispute. Yet we praise our fore. 
fathers, who preferred a revolution, a disputed succession, a dynasty ot 
strangers, twenty years of foreign and intestine war, a standing army, and a 
national dett, to the rule, however restricted, of a tried and proved tyrant. 
The Long Pailiament acted on the same principle, and is entitled to the same 
praise, They could not trust the king. He had, no doubt, passed salutary 
a But what assurance bad they that he would not break them? He 
had renounced oppressive prerogatives. But where was the security that he 
would not resume then? They had to deal with a man whom no tie could 
bind, a man who made and broke promises with equal facility, a man whose 
honour had been a hundred times pawned, and never redeemed. 

Here, indeed, the Long Parliament stands on still stronger graund than the 
Convention of 1688. No action of James can be compared, for wickedness 
and impudence, to the conduct of Charles with respect to the Petition of 
Right. ‘The Lords and Commons present him with a bill in which the con- 
stitutional limits of his power are marked out. He hesitates ; he evades ; at 
last he bargains to give his assent, for five subsidies. The bill reccives his 
solemn assent. The subsidies are voted. But no sooner is the tyrant relieved 
than he returns at once to all the arbitrary measures which he had bound him- 
self to abandon, and violates all the clauses of the very act which he had been 
paid to pass. 

For more than ten years the people had seen the rights which were theirs 
by a double claim, by immemortal inheritance and by recent purchase, infringed 
by the perfidious king who had recognised them. At length circumstances 
compelled Charles to summon another Parhament: another chance was given 
‘them for liberty. Were they to throw it away as they had thrown away 
the former? Were they apain to be cozened by ¢ rot le vent? = Were 
they again to advance their money on pledges which had been forfeited over 
and over avain? Were they to lay a second Petition of Right at the foot of 
the throne, to grant another Javish aid in exchange for another unmeanin 
ceremony, and then to take their departure ll, after ten years more of aad 
and oppression, their prince should again require a supply, and again repay it 
wath a perjury?) “They were compelled to choose whetHer they would fovsé 
atyrant or comjues him. | We think that they chose wisely and ON 

The advocates of Charles, like the advocates of other malefactors against 
whom overwhelming evidence is produced, generally decline all controversy 
about the facts, and content themselves with calling testimony to character, 
He had so many private virtues! And had James IT. no private virtues ? 
Was even Oliver Cromwell, his bitterest enemies themselves being judges, - 
destitute of private virtues? And what, after all, are the virtues ascribed to. 
Charles? A religious zeal, not more sincere than that of his son, and fully as 
weak and narrow-minded, and a few of the ordinary household decencies 
which half the tomb stones in England claim for those who lie beneath them: | 
A good father! A good husband! Ample apologies indeed for fifteen years _ 
of persecution, tyranny, and falsehood? Pee 

‘We charge him with having broken his coronation-oath—and we are told. 
that he kep' his marriace-vow ! We accuse him of having given up bis people. © 
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te the merciless inflictions of the most hot-headed and hard-hearted of prelates 
and the defence is that he took his little son on his knee and kissed him ! 
We censure him for having violated the articles of the Petition of Right, | 
ufter having, for good and valuable consideration, promised to observe them— 
and we are informed that he was accustomed to hear prayers at six o’clock in 
the morning ! It is to such considerations as these, together with his Vandyke 
dress, his handsome face, and his peaked beard, that he owes, we verily believe, 
most of his popularity with the present generation. 

For ourselves, we own that we do not understand the common phrace, a 
rood man but a bad king. We can as easily conccive a good man and an un- 
natural father, or a good man and atreacherous friend. We cannot, in estimat- 
ing the character of an individual, leave out of our consideration his conduct 
inthe most important cf all human relations. And if, in that relation, we 
find him to have been selfish, cruel, and deceitful, we shall take the liberty to 
call him a bad man, in spite of all his temperance at table and all his regu. 
larity at chapel. 

We cannot refrain frum adding a few words respecting a topic on which the 
defenders of Charles are fond of dwelling. If, they say, he governed his 
people ill, he at least governed them after the example of his predecessors. 

f he violated their privileges, it was because those privileges had not been 
accurately defined. No active oppression has ever been imputed to him 
which has not a parallel in the annals of the Tudors. ‘This point [Tume has 
laboured, .with an art which is as discreditable in a historical work as it 
would be admirable in a forensic address. The answer is short, clear, and 
decisive, Charles had assented to the Petition of Right. Z/¢ had renounced 
the oppressive powers said to have been exercised by his predecessors, and 
he had renounced them for money. He was not entitled to set up his anti- 
quated claims against his own recent release. 

These arguments are so obvious that it may scem superfluous to dwell upon 
them. But those who have observed how much the events of that time are 
misrepresented and misunderstood will not blame us for stating the case 
simply. It is a case of which the simplest statement is the strongest, 

The enemies of the Parliament, indecd, rarely choose to take issue on the 
great points of the question. They content themselves with exposing some of 
the crimes and follies to which public commotions necessarily give birth. 
They bewail the unmerited fate of Strafford. They exccrate the lawless via- 
lence of the army. They laugh at the Scriptural names of the preachers. 
Major-generals fleecing .their districts ; soldiers revelling on the spoils of a 
ruined peagantry ; upstarts, enriched by the public plunder, taking possession 
of the hospitable firesides and hereditary trees of the old gentry ; boys smash- 
ing the beautiful windows of cathedrals; Quakers riding naked through the 
market-place ; Fifth-monarchy-men shouting for King Jesus ; agitators lectur- 
ing from the tops of tubs on the fate. of Agay —all these, they tell us, were 
the offspring of the Great Rebellion. 

Be itso. Weare not careful to answer in this matter. These charges, 
were they infinitely more important, would not alter our opinion of an event 
which alone has made us to differ from the slaves who crouch beneath the 
sceptres of Brandenburgb and Braganza. Many evils, no doubt, were produced 
by the civil war. They were the price of our liberty. Has the acquisition 
been worth the sacrifice? It is the nature of the Devil of tyranny to tear and 
rend the body which he leaves. Are the miseries of continued possession less 
horrible than the struggles of the tremendous exorcism ? 

_' Af it were possible that a2 people brought up under an intolerant and arbi- 
Gary system could subvert that system without acts of cruelty and folly, half 
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the objections to despotic power would be removed. We should, in that tase, 
be compelled to acknowledge, that it at least produces no pernicious effects on 
the intellectual and moral character of a people. We deplore the outrages 
“which accompany revolutions. But the more violent the outrages, the more 
assured we feel that @ revolution was necessary. The violence of those outrages 
will always be proportioned to the ferocity and ignorance of the poople : and 
the ferocity nee ignorance of the people will be proportioned to the oppression 
and depradation under which they have been accustomed to live. Thus it was 
itv our civil war, The rulers in the Church and State reaped only that which 
they had sown. They had prohibited free discussion ; they had done their 
best to keep the people unacquainted with their dutics and their rights. The 
retribution was just and natural. If they suffered from popular ignorance, tt 
was because they.lad themselves taken away the key of knowledge. If they 
were assailed with blind fury, it was because they had exacted an equally 
Lind submission. 

Itas the character of such revolutions that we always see the wurst of them at 
first. Tillanen have been for same time free, they know not how to use their 
freedom. ‘The natives of wine countries are always sober. In climates where 
wine Is a rarity intemperance abounds, A newly liberated people may be 
compared to a northern army encamped on the Rhine or the Xeres. It is 
said that when soldiers in such a situation first find themselves able to indulge 
without restraint in such a rare and expensive luxury nothing is to be seen 
but intoxication, Soon, however, plenty teaches discretion ; and after wine 
has been for a few months their daily fare, they become more temperate than 
they had ever been in their own country. In the same manner, the final and 
permanent froits of liberty are wisdom, moderation, and mercy. Its imme- 
diate effects are ofien atrocious crimes, conflicting errors, scepticism on points 
the most clear, dogmatism on points the most mysterious. It is just at this 
crisis that its enemies love to exhibit it. They pull down the scaffolding from 
the half-finished edifice : they point to the flying dust, the falling bricks, the 
comfortless rooms, the frightful irregularity ofthe whole appearance ; and then 
ask in scorn where the promised splendour and comfort is to be found? If such 
miserable sophisms were to: prevail, there would never be a good house or a 
good government in the world. 

Aniosto tells a pretty story of a fairy who, by some mysterious law of her 
nature, was condemned to appear, at certain seasons, in the form of a foul 
and posonous snake. Those who mjured her during the period of her dis- 
a were for ever excluded from participation in the blessings which she 

watowed, But to those who, in spite of her Joathsome aspect, pitied and 
protected her, she afterwards revealed herself in the beautiful and céestial form 
which was natural to her, accompanied their steps, granted all their wishes, 
Aled their houses with wealth, made them happy in love and victorious in — 
war.® Such a spirit is Liberty. At times she takes the form of a hateful 

reptile. She grovels, she hisses, she stings, But woe to those who, in dis- 
gust, shall wenture to crush her! And happy are those who, having dared to 
receive her in her degraded and frightful shape, shall at length be rewarded by 
her in the time of her beauty and her glory! ; 

There is only one cure for the evils which newly acquired freedom produces 
-—and that cure is /renfom / When a prisoner first leaves his cell he cannot 
bear the light of day; he is unable to discriminate colours, or rernenien 
faces. But the remedy is, not to remand him into his dungeon, | 
tom him to the rays of the sun. The blaze of truth and hberty 
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dazzle and bewilder nations which have become half “ind in the house of 
bondage, But let them gaze on, and they will soon be xiéde to bear it. Ina 
few years men learn to reason. The extreme violence of opinions subsides. 
Hostile theories correct each other. The scattered elements of truth cease to 
conflict, and begin to coalesce. And at length a system of justice and order 
is educed out of the chaos. 

Many politicians of our time are in the habit of laying it dow? as a sclf- 
evident proposition that no people ought to be free till they are fit te use their 
freedom. The maxim is worthy of the fool in the old story, who resolved not 
to go into the water till he had learnt to swim! If men are to wait for liberty 
till they become wise and good in slavery, they may indeed wait for ever. 

Therefore it is that we decidedly approve of the conduct of Milton and 
the other wise and good men who, in spite of much that was ridiculous 
and hateful in the conduct of their associates, stood firmly by the cause of 
public liberty. We are not aware that the poet has been charyed with per- 
sonal participation in any of the blamable excesses of that time, The 
favourite topic of his enemies is the line of conduct which he pursued with 
revard tu the execution of the king. Of that celebrated proceeding we by no 
means approve. Sdll we must say, in justice to the many eminent persons who 
concurred in it, and in justice more particularly to the eminent person who 
defended it, that nothing can be more absurd than the imputations which, for 
the last hundred and sixty years, it has been the fashion to cast upon the 
regicides. We have throughout abstained from appealing to first principles ; 
we will not appeal to them now. We recur again to the parallel case of the 
Revolution. What essential distinction can be drawn between the execution 
of the father and the deposition of the son? What constitutional maxim is 
there which applies to the former and not to the latter? The king can do 
no wrong. r so, James was as innocent as Charles could have been, The 
minister only ought to be responsible for the acts of the sovereign. Tf so, why 
not impeach Jeffries and retain James? The person of a king is sacred. 
Was the person of James considered sacred at the Boyne? ‘To discharge 
cannon against an army in which a king is known to be posted, is to approach 
pretty near toremcide., Charles too, it should always be remembered, was 
put to death by uicn who hid been exasperated by the hostilities of several 
years, and who had never been bound to him by any other tie than that which 
was common to them with all their fellow citizens. Those who drove James 
frum his throne, who seduced his army, who alienated his friends, who first im- 

wrisoned him in his palace, and then turned him out of it, who broke in upon 
fis very slumbers by imperious messapes, who pursned him with fire and sword 
from one pert of the empire to another, who hanged, drew, and quartered his 
adherents, and attainted his innocent heir, were his nephew and his two 
daughters! When we reflect on all these things, we are at a loss to conceive 
how the same persons who, on the fif: of November thank God for wonder- 
fully conducting his servant King William, and for making all opposition fall 
befere him antil he became our king and governor, can, on the thirtieth of 
January, contrive to be afraid that the blood of the Royal Martyr may be 
‘visited on themselves and their children. 
We do not, we repeat, approve of the execution of Charles; not because 
the constitution exempts the king from responsibility, for we know that all - 
euch maxims, however excellent, have their exceptions ; nor because we feel 
any peculiar interest in his character, for we think that his sentence describes 
him with perfect justice as ‘‘a tyrant, a traitor, s murderer, and a public 
enemy ;”’ but because we are convinced that the measure was raost jnjurious to 
the cause of freedom. He whom it removed was a captive and a hostage. 
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Hin» hele, te ations the allegiance of every Royalist was instantly tesoatenele 
was at large. The Presbyterians could never have been perfectly reconciled te 
the father. They had no such a rooted enmity to the son. The great body of 
the people, also, contemplated that proceeding with feelings which, however 
nireasonable, no go overnment could safely venture to outrage. 

Lat though we think the conduct of the regicides blamable, that of Milton 
sppears to us ina very different light. The deed was done. It could not 
ve undone. The evil was incurred; and the object was to render it as 
small as possible, We censure the chiefs of the army for not yielding to the 
Las ara Opinion : but we cannot censure Milton for wishing to changé that 

opinion, ‘The very fecling which would have restrained us from commnitting 
the act would have led us, after it had been committed, to defend it against. 
the ravings of servility and superstilion, For the sake of pile liberty we 
wish that the thing had not been done while the people disapproved of it, 
But, for the sake of public liberty, we should also have wished the people to 
approve of it when it was done. If anything more were wanting to the justi- 
fication of Milton, the book of Salmasius would furnish it. That miscrable 
performance it now with justice considered only as a beakon to word-catchers 
who wish to become statesmen. The celebrity of the man who refuted it, 
the ‘ Alnew maymni dextra,” gives it all its fame with the present generation, 
In that age the state of things was different. It was not then fully understood 
how vast an interval separates the mere classical scholar from the political 
philosopher, Nor can it be doubted that a treatise which, bearmg the name 
of so eminent a critic, attacked the fundamental principles of all free govern- 

ments must, if suffered to remain unanswered, have produced & most per. 
nicious effect on the public mind, 

We wish to add a few words relative to another subject on which the 
enemics of Millon delight to dwell—his conduct during the administration of 
the Protector, That an enthusiastic votary of liberty should accept office 
wider a roilitary usuiper scems, no doubt, at first sight, extraordinary. But 
ali the circumstances in which the country was then laced were extraordinary, 
fhe ambition of Oliver was of no vulgar kind. Ve never scems to have 
coveted despotic power. He at first fought sincerely and manfully for the 
Parliament, and never deserted it till it had deserted its duty. If he dis- 
solved it by force, it was not till he found that the few members who remained, 
alter so miny deaths, secessions, and expalsions, were desirous to appropriate 
ho themselves a power which they held only in trust, and to inflict upon Eng- 
and the curse of a Venetian oligarchy. But even when thus placed by 
violence at the head of affairs, he did not assume unlimited power. “iit 
the country a constitution far more perfect than any which at ‘that ‘ne 
been known in the world. He reformed the representative system in s 
manner which has extorted praise even from Lord Clarendon, For himself 
he demanded, indeed, the first place in the Commonwealth ; but with powers _ 
scarcely so great as those of a Dutch stadtholder, or an American president. _ 
Me gave the Parliament a voice in the appointment of ministers, and left to 
it the a wiske gislative authority—not even reserving to himself a spend on Bs 
enactments. And he did not require that the chief magistrecy should be 

dereditary in his family. Thus far, we think, the cneumstaneee of the 

time, | hard opportaltes which be had of aggre x himself be fairly. 
, considered, he will not lose by comparison with Wash on or Bolivar, 
” Vad his moderation been met by corresponding en re is no reasom : 
a to think that he would have overst the line which hag (gpuan es On: 
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seetricted power which was absolutely necessary to his personal safety, then, 
it mast be acknowledged, he adopted a more arbitrary policy. 

Vet, though we believe that the intentions of Cromwell were at first hones 
though we believe that he was driven from the noble course which he had marke 
put for himself by the almost irresistible force of circumstances, though we 
admire, in common with all men of all parties, the ability and energy of his 
splendid administration, we are not pleading for arbitrary and lawless power, 
even in his hands, We know that a good constitution is infinitely better than 
the best despot. But we suspect that, at the time of which we speak, the 
violence of religious and political enmities rendered a stable and happy 
settlement next to pid ict The choice lay, not between Cromwell and 
Kberty, but between Cromwell and the Stuarts. That Milton chose well no 
man cat: coult whe fairly compares the events of the Protectorate with those 
of the thirty years which succeeded it--the darkest and most disgraceful in 
the English annals. Cromwell was evidently laying, thouch in an irregular 
manner, the foundations of an admirable system. Neve before had religions 
liberty and the freedom of discussion been enjoyed in a greater degree, 
Never had the national honour been better upheld abroad, or the seat of 
justice better filled at home, And itwas rarely that any opposition, which 
stopped shart of open rebellion, provoked the resentment of the liberal and 
magnanimous usurper. The institutions which he had established, as set 
down in the Instrument of Government, and the Humble Petition and 
Advice, were excellent. His practice, it is true, too often departed fram 
the theory of these institutions. But, had he lived a few years leper it is 
probable that his institutions would have survived him, and that his arbitrary 
practice would have died with him. His power has not been consecrated by 
ancient prejudices. It was upheld only by his great personal qualities. 
Little, therefore, was to be dreaded from a second protector, unless he were 
also a second Oliver Cromwell. The events which followed his decease are 
the most complete vindication of those who exerted themsclves to uphold his 
guthority ; for his death disselved the whole frame of society. The army 
rose against the Parliament, the different corps of the army against enh 
wher, Sect raved against sect. Party plotted against party. The Preshy-. 
tevdans, in their eagerness to be revenged on the Independents, sacrificed 
their own liberty, and deserted all their old principles, Without casting one 
lance on the past, or requiring one stipulation for the future, they threw down 
Gheir freedom at the fect of the most frivolous and heartless of tyrants. 

Then came those days, never to be recalled without a blush--the days of 
servitude withoat Joyalty, and sensuality without love, of dwarfish talents and 
gigantic ccs the paradise of cold hearts and narrow minds, the golden age 
of the coward, the bigot, and the slave. The king cringed to his rival that 
he might trample on bis people, sunk into a viceroy of France, and pocketed, 
-with complacent infamy, her degrading insults and ber more degrading gold. 
‘The caresses of harlots and the jests of buffoons regulated the measures of a 
goverament which had just ability enough to deceive and just religion enough 
to pe te. The principles of liberty were the scoff of every grinning courtier, 
ana the 2 Anathema Maranatha of every fawning dean. In every high place 
-@orship was paid to Charles and James—Belial and Moloch; and England 
‘gropitiated those obscene and cruel idols with the blood of her best and 
Dwavest children. Crime succeeded to crime, and disgrace to disgrace, till the 
“fate aceursed of God and man was a second time driven forth, to wander on 
‘the face of the earth, and to be a by-word and « shaking of the head to the 


Moat of the remarks which we have hitherto made on the public character 
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of Milton apply to him only as one of a large body, We shall proceed to notice 
some of the peculiarities which distinguished him from his contempcraries, 
And, for that purpose, it is necessary to take a short survey of the parties into 
which the elie world was at that time divided. We must premise thag 
our observations are intended to apply only to those who adhered, from a sin- 
cere preference, to one or to the other side. At a period of public commotion, 
every faction, like an oriental army, is attended by a crowd of camp followers, 
an useless and heartless rabile, who prowl round its line of march in the hope 
af picking up something under its protection, but desert it in the day of battle, 
and often join to exterminate it after a defeat, England, at the time of which 
we ate treating, abounded with such fickle and selfish politicians, who trans. 
ferred their support lo every government as it rose ; i kissed the hand of 
the higg in 16q9, and spit in hts face in 1649; who shouted with equal glee 
when Cromwell was inaugurated in Westminster Hall, and when he was dug 
upto be hanged at Tyburn ; who dined on calves’ head or on broiled rumps, 
and cutdown oak-branches or stuck them up as circumstances altered, without 
the slightest shame or repugnance, ‘These we leave out of the account. We 
take our estimate of partics from those who really deserved to be called 
partisans, 

We would speak frst of the Punitans, the most remarkable body of men, 
perhaps, which the word tis ever produced, The odious and ridiculous — 
of their character he on the surface. He that runs may read them; nor have 
there been wanting attentive and malicious observers to point them out. Foe 
many years after the Restoration they were the theme of unmeasured in- 
veetive and derision, ‘They were exposed to the utmost licentiousness of the 
press and of the stage, at the time when the press aud stage were most licen- 
tious They were not men of letters; they were as a body unpopular; they 
cor’ Unot defend themselves 5 and the public would not take thein under its 
protection. They were, therefore, alandoned, without reserve, to the tender 
mercies of the satiists and dramatists. The ostentatious sunplicity of their 
dress, their sour aspeet, Uheir nasal twang, their suff posture, their long graces, 
their Hebrew names, the Scriptural phrases which they introduced on every 
‘occasion, their contempt of human fearnmy, their detestation of pohte amuse: 
nents were, indeed, fair game forthe laughers. Bat it is not from the laughers 
alone that the philusophy of lustery is to be learnt. And he who approaches 
this subject should carefully puard against the influence of that potent ridicule 
which has already misled so many eacellent writers, 





“Beco U forte del rina, ed ecoa ul na 
Che mortal pengh in se cuutiene ; 
Hor qui tener a fren nostro desi, - 
bd esser cautd multe a on copviene.” ® 


Those who roused the people to resistance, who directed their measures 
Inrough a lony series of eventful years, who formed, out of the most unpro- 
mising materials, the finest anny that Europe had ever seen, who trampled 
down king, church, and aristocracy,—who, in the short intervals of domestic 
sedition and rebellion, made the name of England terrible to every nation 
on the face of the earth. were no vulgar fanatics. Most of their absurdities 
were mere external badges, like the signs of freemasunry or the dresses of 
friars, We regret that these badges were not more attractive. We ree 
gret that a body to whose courage and talents mankind has owed inesti- 
mable obligations had not the lofty elegance which distinguished some of the 
adherents of Charles 1,, or the easy good-breeding for which the cout of 
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Charles IT. was celebrated. But, if we must make our choice, we shall, like 
Bassanio in the play, turn from the specious caskets which contain only the 
Death's head and the Fool’s head, and fix our choice on the plain leaden chest 
which conceals the treastre. 

The Puritans were men whose minds had derived a peculiar character from 
the daily contemplation of superior beinys and eternal interests. Not con- 
tent “ith acknowledging, in general terms, an overruling Providence, they 
habitually ascribed every event to the will of the Great Being, for whose 
rower nothing was too vast, for whose inspection nothing was too minute, 
‘o know him, to serve him, to enjoy him, was with them the great end of 
existence. They rejected with contempt the ceremonious homage which other 
sects substituted for the pure worship of the soul. Instead of catching oeca- 
sional glimpses of the Deity through an obscurin veil, they aspired to gaze 
full on the intolerable brightness, and to commune with him face to face, 
Hence originated their contempt for terrestrial distinctions. The difference 
between the greatest and meanest of mankind seemed to vanish when com- 
pared with the boundless interval which separated the whole race from him 
on whom their own cyes were constantly fixed. “They recognized no title to 
superiority but his favour; and, confident of that favour, they despised all the 
accomplishments and all the dignities of the world. Tf they were unacquainted 
with the works of philosophers and poets, they were deeply read in the oracles 
of God. If their names were not found in the registers of heralds, they felt 
assured that they were recorded in the Book of Life. If their steps were not 
accompanied by a splendid train of meniails, legions of ministering angels had 
charge over them. Their palaces were houses not made with hands ; their 
diadems, crowns of glory which should never fade away! On the rich and the 
eloquent, on nobles and priests they looked down with contempt ; for they 
exteemed themselves rich ina more precious treasure and eloquent in a more 
sublime language; nobles by the nght of an earlier creation, and priests by 
the imposition ofa mightier hand. ‘The very meanest of them was a being tu 
whose fate a mysterious and terrible importance belonged —on whose sliphtest 
action the spirits of light and darkness looked with anxious interest, who had 
been destined, before heaven and earth were created, to enjoy a felicity which 
should continue'when heaven and earth should have passed away. Events 
which short-sighted politicang ascribed to earthly causes had been orlained 
on his account. For his sake empires had risen, and Qourished, and decayed, 
For his sake the Almighty had proclauned his will by the pen of the Fvan- 
pelist and the harp of the prophet. He bad been wrested by no common 

eliverer frog the grasp of no common foe. He bad been ramo ned by the 
sweat of no vulgar agony, by the blood of no earthly sacrifice. I was for 
him that the sun had been darkened, that the rocks had been rent, that (he 
dead had anisen, that al] nature had shuddered at the suicrings of her expiring 
God ! 

Thus the Puritan was made up of two different men, the one all self-abate. 
ment, penitence, yratitude, passion; the other proud, calm, inflexible, saya. 
cious, He prostrated himself in the dust before his Maker: but he set his 
foot on the neck of his king. In his devotional retirement he prayed with 
_eonvulsions, and groans, and tears. He was half maddened by glorious or 
terrible illusions. He heard the lyres of angels or the tempting whispers of 
fends, He caught a gleam of the Beatific Visiun, or woke acreaming fror, 
dreams of everlasting fire. Like Vane, he thought himself intrusted with the 
‘gceptre of the millennial year. Like Fleetwood, he cried in the bitterness of 
. ‘his soul tha: God had hid his face from him. yt, when he took his seat in the 
—@ancil, or girt on Ais sword for was, these tempestuous workings of the soul 
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had Jeft no perceptible trace behind them. People who saw nothing of the 
godly but their uncouth visages, and heard nothing from them but ther groans 
and their whining hymns, might laugh at them. But those had I:ttle reason 
to laugh who encountered them in the hall of debate, or in the field of battle, 
These fanatics brought to civil and military affairs a coolness of judgment 
and an immutability of purpose which some writers huve thought inconsistent 
with their religious zeal, but which were, in fact, the neccessary effects of it. 
The intensity of their feelings on one subject made them tranquil on every 
other. One overpowering sentiment had subjected to itself pity and hatred, 
ambition and fear. Death had lost its terrors, and pleasure its charms. They 
had their smiles and their tears, their raptures and their sorrows, but not for 
the things of this world, Enthusiasm had made them Stoics, had cleared 
their minds from every vulgar passion and peudice, and raised them above 
the influence of danger and of corruption. It sometimes might lead them to 
pursue unwise ends, but never to choose unwise means. They went through 

the world like Sir Artegale’s iron man Talus with his flail, crushing and 

trampling down oppressors, mingling with human beings, but having neither 

part nor lot in human infirmities ; insensible to fatigue, to pleasure, and 

to pain; not to be pierced by any weapon, uct to be withstood by any 

barrier, 

Such we believe to have been the character of the Puritans. We perceive 
the absurdity of their manners. We dislike the sullen gloom of their domestic 
habits. We acknowledge that the tone of their minds was often injured by 
straining after things too high for mortal reach: and we know that, in spite 
of their hatred of popery, they too often fell into the worst vices of that bad 
kystem, slolerance and extravagant austerity—that they had their anchorites 
and their crusades, their Dunstans and their De Montforts, their Dominics 
and their Escobars, Yet, when all circumstances are taken into consideration, 
~ we do not hesitate to pronounce them a brave, a wise, an honest and an useful 
body. . 
» ‘The Puritans espoused the cause of civil liberty mainly because it was {hy 
cause of religion. There was another party, by no means numerous, but dis- 
tinguished -by seas and ability, which co-operated with them on very 
different principles. ¢ speak of those whom Cromwell was ‘accustomed to 
call the Heathens, men who were, in the phraseology of that time, doubting 
Thomases or careicss Gallios with regard to religious subjects, but passionate —_ 
worshippers of freedom. Heated by the study of ancient literature, they set 
up their country as their idol, and proposed to themselves the heroes of Pilar . 
tarch as their examples. They seem to have berne some resemb’ .nce.to the - 
Brissotines of the French Revolution. But it is not very casy to draw the 
line of distinction between them and their devout associates, whose tone and 
manner they sometimes found it convenient to affect, and sometimes, it | 
probable, imperceptibly adopted. in: 

We now come to the Royalists, We shall attempt to se of them, a6 4 
have spoken of their antagonists, with perfect candour. We shall not charg 
pon a whole party the profligacy and baseness of the horseboys, gamblen 
ahd bravoes, whom the hope of licence and plunder attracted from all tl 
dens of Whitefriars to the standard of Charles, and who cegrenne their adn 
ciates by excesses which, under the stricter discipline of the Parliaments 
armies, were never tolerated. We will select a more favourable specie 
Thinking, as we do, that the cause of the king was the cause of bigotry ap 
-fyranny, we yet cannot refrain from looking with complacency on the chatach 
«of the honest old Cavaliers. We feel a national pride ia comparing: the 
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employ, with the mutes who throng their antichambers, and the Janissarics 
- who mount guard at their gates. Our royalist countrymen were not heartless, 
dangling courtiers, pone at every step and oe i at every word. They 
were not mere machines for destruction dressed up in uniforms, caned into 
skill, intoxicated into valour, defending without ove, destroying without 
hatred. There was a freedom in their subserviency, a nobleness in their very 
’ degradation. The sentiment of individual independence was strong within 
them, Thcy were, indeed, misled, but by no base or selfish motive. Com- 
passion and romantic honour, the prejudices of childhood, and the venerable 
names of history, threw over them a spell potent as that of Duessa; and, 
~ like the Red-Cross Knight, they thought that they were doing battle for an 
injured beauty, while they defended a false and loathsome sorceress. In truth, 
they scarcely entered at all into the merits of the political question. It was 
not for a treacherous king or an intolerant church that they fought; but for 
the old banner which had waved in so many battles over the heads of their 
fathers, and for the altars at which they had received the hands of their brides. 
Though nothing could be more erroneous than their political opinions, they 
possessed, in a far greater degree than their adversaries, those qualities which 
are the grace of private life. With many of the vices of the Round Table, 
they had also many of its virtues, courtesy, generosity, veracity, tenderness 
and respect for women. They had far more both of profound and of polite 
learning than the Puritans. Their manners were more engaging, their tem- 
pers more amiable, their tastes more elegant, and their households more 
_ cheerful. 
Milton did not strictly belong to any of the classes which we have described. 
He was not a Puritan, He was not a free-thinker. He was not a Cavalier, 
“An his character the noblest qualities of every party were combined in har- 
monious union, From the Parliament and from the Court, from the con- 
~-wenticle and from the Gothic cloister, from the gloomy and sepulchral circles 
"ef the Roundheads, and from the Christmas revel of the hospitable Cavalier, 
his uature selected and drew to itself whatever was great and good, while it 
rejected all the base and pernicious ingredients by which those finer elements 
were debled, Like the Puritans, he lived 


** As ever in his great task-master's eye.” 


Like them he kept his mind continually fixed on an Almighty Judge and an 
eternal reward. And hence he acquired their contempt of external cir- 
cumstances, their fortitude, their tranquillity, their inflexible resolution. But 
ft the coolest sceptic or the most profane scoffer was more perfectly free 
from the cOntagion of their frantic delusions, their savage manners, their 
 -Judicrous jargon, their scorn of science, and their aversion to pleasure. 
Hating tyranny with a perfect hatred, he had nevertheless all the estimable 
and ornamental : a which were almost entirely monopolized by the party 
of the tyrant. There was none who had a stronger sense of the value of 
~~ Titerature, a finer relish for every elegant amusement, or a more chivalrous 
'» leticacy of honour and love. Though his opinions were democratic, his 
"tastes and his associations were such as harmonize best with monarchy and 
- aristécracy. He was under the influence of all the feelings by which the 
t Cavaliers were misled. But of those feelings he was the master and 
the slave. Like the hero of Homer, he enjoyed all the pleasure of fasci- 
. gation; but he was not fascinated. He listened to the song of the Syrens; 
_ Yat he gtided y Bihar being seduced to their fatal shore. He tasted the 
‘igap of Circe ; but he bore about him a sure antidote against the effects of its 
“‘beattelhing cursetneee The illnciane which eantiwated hia imacination never 
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impaired his reasoning powers. The statesman was proof against the 
splendour, the solemnity, and the romance which enchanted the poet. Any 
person who will contrast the sentiments expressed in his Treatises on Pielacy 
with the exquisite lines on Ecclesiastical architecture and music in the Pen 
reruso, which was published about the same time, will understand our meaning. 
This is an inconsistency which, more than anything clse, raises his character 
in our estimation ; because it shows how many private tastes and feelings he 
sacrificed in order to do what he considered his duty to mankind. It ia the 
very struggle of the nuble Othello. His beart relents ; but his hand is firm, 
He does naught in hate, but all in honour. Tle kisses the beautiful deceiver 
before he destroys her. 

That from which the public character of Milton derives its great and peculiar 
splendour still remains to be mentioned, If he exerted himself to overthrow 
a foresworn king and a persecuting lierarchy, he exerted him clf in conjunction 
with others: But the glory of the battle which he fought for that species of 
freedom which is the most valuable, and which was then the h ast salle: 
the freedom of the human mind, is all his own. “Phousands ¢ 1d tens of thou. 
sands among his contemporaries raiscd their voices against Shi money and the 
Star Chamber. Bat there were few indeed who discerned the rnore fearfal evils 
of moral and intellectual slavery, and the benefits which woull result from the 
liberty ef the press and the unfettered exercine of private judgement. These 
were the objects which Milton justly conecived to be the most unportant, He 
was destrous that the people should think for themselves as well as tax thes- 
selves, and be emancipated from the dominion of prejudice as well as froin 
that of Charles. dle hnew that those who, with the best intentions, over- 
looked these schemes of reform, and contented themselves with pulang down 
the hing and imprisoning the maliguants, acted The the heedless Druthers in 
his own poem, who, in their capermess to disperse the train of the sorcerer 
egectéd the means of liberating the captive.  ‘Phey thought only ef con 
qussing when they should have thought I disenchanting, 

"Oh, ye mistook | Ye should have snatched the wand ! 
Without the rod reversed, 
And backward mutters of dissevering power, 


We cannot free the lady that ats here 
Bound in strong fetters, fined and nroiioniess, 


To reverse the rod, to spell the charm baciward, to break the des which 
bound a stupehed people to dhe seat of enchantment was the noble aim of 
Milton. ‘To this alldis public conduct was directed. — For this he joined the 
Presbyterians for this he forsook them, He fought their perildas battle ; but 
he turned away with disdain from their insolent triumph. He saw that they, 
fike those whoni they had vanquished, were hostile to the liberty of thought. 
He therefore joined the Hie Sbedle, and called upon Cromuweil to break 
the secular chain, and to save free conscience from the paw of the Presbyterian 
wolf® With a view to the same great object, he attacked the licensing 
system, in that sublime treatise which every statesman should wear as a sign 
upon his hand, and as frontlets between his eyes. [lis attacks were, in general, 
directed leas against particular abuses than against those deeply seated error: 
on which almost all abuses are founded, the servile worship of eminent men, 
and the irratvonal dread of innovation, ~~ 

That he might shake the foundation of these debasing sentiments more 
effectually, he always selected for himself the boldest literary services, Ha 
@cver caine up in the rear when the outside works had been carried, and the 


® Sousst so Cromwell, 
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breach entered. He pressed into the forlorn hope. At the beginning of the 
changes he wrote with incomparable energy and eloquence against the bishops, 
But when his opinion seemed likely to prevail, he passed on to other subjects, 
and abandoned prelacy to the crowd of writers who now hastened to insult a 
falling party. There is no more hazardous enterprise than that of bearing the 
torch of truth into those dark and infected recesses in which no heht has ever 
shone. But it was the choice and the pleasure of Milton to penetrate the noi- 
nome vapours and to brave the terrible explosion, ‘Those who most disap- 
prove of his opinions must respect the hardihood with which he maintained 
them. Ile, in general, left to others the credit of expounding and defendiny 
the popula parts of his religious and political creed. He took his own stand 
upon those which the great body of his countrymen reprobated as criminal, or 
derided as paradoxical. He stood up for divorce and regicide, He ridiculed 
the Eikon. He attacked the prevailing systems of education. — Tfis radiant 
and beneficent career resembled that of the god of light and fertility. 
*€ Niutor in adversum ; nec me, qui caxtera, vincit 
Impetus, et rapido contrarius evehor orbit.” 

It is to be regretted that the prose writings of Milton should, in our time, 
be so little read. As compositions, they deserve the attention of every man 
who wishes to become acquainted with the full power of the English languape. 
They abound with passages compared with which the finest declamations of 
Burke sink into insignificance. They are a perfect ficld of cloth of gold. 
The style is stiff, with goryeous enbroidery. Not even in the earlier books 
of the Paradise Lost has he ever risen higher than in those parts of his contro- 
versial works in which his feelings, excited by conflict, find a vent in bursts 
of devotional and lyric rapture. It is, to borrow his own majestic lanpuaze, 
**a sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs and harping symphonies,” 

We had intended to look more closely at these performances, to analyze the 
peculiarities of the diction, to dwell at some length on the sublime wisdom of 
the Areopagitics, and the nervous rhetoric of the Iconoclast, and to point out 
some of those maynificent passages which occur in the ‘Lreatise of Keforma- 
tion, and the Animadversions on the Remonstrant, Bat the length to which 
our remarks have already extended renders this impossible. 

We must conclude. And yet we can scarcely tear ourselves away from the 
subject. The days immediately following the publication of this relic of 
Milton appear to be peculiarly set apart and consecrated to hismemory., And 
we shall scarcely be censured if, on this his festival, we be found lingering ncar 
bis shrine, howworthless soever may be the offering which we briny to it. While 
this book lies on our table, we seem to be contemporaries of the great poct. 
We are transported a hundred and fifty years back. We can almost fancy 
that we are visiting him in his sinall lodging ; that we see him sitting at the 
old organ beneath the faded green hangings; that we can catch the quick 
twinkle of his eyes, rolling in vain to find the day ; that we are reading in the 
lines of his noble countenance the proud and mouraful history of his glory and 
his affliction! We image to ourselves the breathless silence in which we 
should listen to his slightest word ; ‘he passionate veneration with which we 
should knee! to kiss his hand and weep upon it; the eamestness with which 
‘we should endeavour to console him, if, indeed, such a spirit could need conso- 
lation for the nevlect of an age unworthy of his talents and his virtues; the 
eagerness with which we should contest with his daughters, or with his Quaker 
Giend Elwood, the privilege of reading Homer to him, or of taking dowa 
the immortal accents which flowed from his lips. 


wy, 
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These are, Aoethaiae foolish feelings. “Yet we cannot be ashamed of them ; 
nor shall we be if what we have written shall in any oe ee ee 
in other minds, We are not much in the habit of idolizing either the | | 
or the dead. And we think that there is no more certain indication of a wea 
and ill-regulated intellect than that sity which, for want of a better 
name, we will venture to christen Rosealivn. Bat there are a fow characters 
which have stood the cloxest scrutiny and the severest tests, which have been 
tried in the furnace and have proved pure, which have been weighed in the 
talance am! have not been found wanting, which have been declared sterling 
by the genctal consent of mankind, and which are visibly stamped with the 
image and saperscription of the Most High. These great men we trust that 
we know how to prize; and of these was Miltoa. The sight of his books, the 
sound of his name, are refreshing to us. His thouchts resemble those celes- 
tial fruits and flowers which the Virgin Martyr of Massinger sent dawn from 
the gardens of Paradise tothe earth, distinguished from the productions of 
ather soils, not ouly by their superior bloom aud sweetness, bat by their 
miraculous efficacy to invigorate and to heal. They are powerful, not only to 
delight, but to clevate and purify. Nor do we envy the man who can study 
either the Ife or the watings ofthe great poct and patnot without aspiring 
to emulate, not indeed the Sublime works with which his genius has enrich 
our literature, but the zeal with which be laboured far the public the 
fortide with which he endured every private calamity, the lofty di with 
which he looked down on tumptatiuns and dangera, the deadly hatred pital 
he bore to bigots and tyrants, and the faith which he so steraly kept with his 
country and with bis fame, 


MACHTAVELLE. 
Charvres compiites de Macmiaver, tsduites par JV. Peat. Paris, eg. 


Tnose who have attended to the pracuce of our Lterary tribunal are well 
aware that, by means of certain loral ictions similar to those of Westminster 
Hall, we are frequently enabled to take cognizance of cases lying beyond the 
sphere of our areal jurisdiction, We need hardly say, that, in 
| the present instance, M. Perier ts merely a Richard Roe— chat his name is wend 
four the sole purpose of briaging Machiavelli into court—and that he wil] not 
be mentioned in any subsequent stage of the nage 
We doubt whether any name in literary history be so generally odious ag 
that of the man whose character and writings we now pro to conailes,. 
The terms in which he is commonly described would seem to | thee that = 
was the Tempter, the Evil Princi e, the discoverer of ambition and | 
the original inventor of perjury ; that, before the publication of his fatal Pring 
there had never been a hypocrite, a tyrant, or @ traitor, a simulated virtue o8 
a convenient crime. One writer gravely assures us that Maurice of Saxony 
learned all his frandutent policy from that execrable volume. Another remark 
that, since it was translated into Turkish, the sultans have been more addicted 
than formerly to the cusiom of strangling their brothers. Our own : 
Lord Lyttelton changes the poor Florentine with the snl essen of th 
House of — and the massacre of St. dorohaaeriegarbe ta a! are 
hinted that the a arb Pilot is to be primarily attributed * 
rp el think that his onght sored Fat 
those prooeasions by ingenacus youth of : 
memorate the preservation ger the Three Estates. the Coe 
rononnced his works accursed things. Nor have nhegitaapocalrellarsl 
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backward in testifying their opinion of his merits. Out of his surname they 
have coined an hi ag for a knave—and out of his Christian name » syno- 
aym for the Devil.* 
Jt is, indeed, scarcely possible for any person not well acquainte.t with the 
history and literature of Italy to rails without horror and amarement, the 
celebvated treatise which has brought so mach oblaguy on the name of 
Machiavelli, Such a display of eikenes naked, yet not ashamed, such 
cool, judicious, scientific atrocity scem rather to belong to a Rend than to the 
most depraved of men. Principles which the most hardened rufan woukl 
ecarcely hint to his moat trusted accomplice, or avow, without the disguise 
of some palliating sophism, even to his own mind, are professed without 
the slightest circamlocution and assumed as the fundamental axioms of all 
pulirical science. 

It is not strange that ordinary readers should regard the author of such a 
book as the most depraved and shameless of human beings. Wise men, 
however, have always been inclined to look with great suspicion on the angels 
and demons of the multitude: and in the present instance several circum: 
stances have led even superficial observers to question the justice of the vulyar 
deasion, [tis notorious that Machiaveli: was, through life, a zealous repubsdi- 
can. In the same year ia which he composed bis manual of King-craft he 
suffered imprisonment and torture in the cause of public liberty. It seems 
Teasive a) e thatthe martyr of freedoin should have desipnedly acted as the 
apostle of tyranny. Several eminent writers have, therefore, endeavoured to 
detect, in this unfortunate perfurmance, some concealed meaning, more cons 
sistent with the character and conduct of the author than that which appears 
at the first glance. 

One hypothesis is that Machiavellr intended to practise on the young 
Lorenso de Medici a fraud similar to that which Sunderland to sat to have 
employed against our James the Secund-—-that he urged his pups to valent 
cal perfidious measures, as the surest means of accelerating the moment of 
deliverance and revenge. Another supposition, which Lord Bacon scema to 
countenance, is that the treatise was merely a piece of grave irony, intended 
to warn nations against the arts of ambitions men. Tt would be easy to show 
that neither of these solutions is consistent with many passages in the Prince 
itself, But the most decisive refutation is that which is faraiiel by the othe: 
works of Machiavelli. In all the writ: which he gave to the public, and 
n allthose which the research of editors in the course of three centuries, 
discovered, in his comedies, designed for the entertainment of the multitude, 
is his Comufents on Livy, intended for the perusal of the most enthusiastic 

atriots of Florence, in his History, inscribed to one of the most amiable and 
estimable of the popes in his public despatches, in his private memoranda, 
the same obliquity of mora) principle for which the Prince is so severely 
@casored is more or less discernible. We doubt whether it would be possible 
40 find, in all the many volumes of his compositions, a single expression 
indicating that dissimulation and treachery had ever struck him as dis- 


 Afer thisit may seem ridiculous to say that we are acquainted with few 


owrbings which ibit so much elevation of sentiment, so pure and warm a 
peal for the good, or s0 just a view of the duties and rights of citizens 
7 | these of. savelli, Yetso it is, And even from the Prince itself we 
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could select many passares in support of this remark. Toa reader of our eze 
and country this inconsistency is, at first, perfectly bewildering. The who 
man scems to be an cnigma—a grotesque assemblage of incongruous qualities 
~~selfishness and generosity, cruelty and benevolence, craft and simplicity, 
abject villany and romantic heraint: One sentence is such as a veteran diplo- 
matint woul scarcely write in cipher for the direction of his most confidential 
spy; the next seems to be extracted froma theme composed by an ardent 
schoolboy on the death of Leonidas. An act of dexterous perfidy, and an act 
of patriotic s¢lf-devotion, call forth the same kind and the same degree of 
respectful admiration, The moral sensibilty of the writer seems at once to 
he morbidly obtuse and morbidly acute. Two characters altogether dis- 
similar are united in him. They are not merely joined, but interwoven, 
They are the warp and the woof of his mind; and their combination, lke 
that of the variepated threadsin shot silk, gives to the whole texture a glanc- 
ing and ever-changing appearance. The explanation might have been easy if 
he had been avery weak or a very affected man, But he was evidently neither 
the one nor the other. fis works prove, beyond all contradiction, that his 
understanding was strong, his taste pure, and his sense of the ridiculous 
exquisitely keen, 

‘Phisis strange--and yet the strangest is behind. There is no reason what. 
ever to think that those amongst whom he lived saw anything shocking or 
incongruous in his writings, Abundant proofs remain of the Ingh estimation 
in which both his works and his person were held by the most respectable 
among his contemporaries. Clement the Seventh patronized the publication 
of those very books which the Council of Trent, in the following generation, 
pronounced unfit for the perusal of Christians. Some members of the demo- 
cratical party censured the secretary for dedicating the Prince to a patron who 
bore the unpopular name of Medici. Hut to those immoral doctrines which 
have since Falied forth such severe reprehensions no exception appears to 
have been taken, The cry against them was first raised beyond the Alps— 
and seems to have been heard with amazement in Italy, The earliest assailant, 
as far as we are aware, was a countryman of our own, Cardinal Pole. The 
author of the Anti-Machiavelli was a French Protestant. 

It is, therefore, in the state of moral feeling among the Italians of those 
times that we must seck for the real explanauon of what seems most mystes 
rious in the life and writings of this remarkable man. As this is a subject 
which suggests many interesting considerations, both political and meta- 
physical, we shall make no apology for discussing it at some length. 

During the gloomy and disastrous centuries which followed the downfall of 
the Roman Empire Italy had preserved, in a far greater degree than any 
other part of Western europe, the traces of ancient civilization. The night 
which descended upon her was the night of an Arctic sammer: the dawn 
began toreappear before the last reflection of the precedingsunset had faded from 
the horiron. It was in the time of the French Morovingians and of the Saxop 
UWeptarchy that ignorance and ferocity seemed to have done their worst. Yet 
even then the Neapolitan provinces, izing the authority of the Eastera 
empire, preserved something of Eastern knowledge and refinement. Rome, 
protected by the sacred character of its pontiffs, enjoyed at Jeast comparative 
security and repose, Even in thase regions where the sanguinary Lombards — 
had fixed their monarchy there was incomparably more of wealth, of inform. 
ation, of physical comfort, and of social order than could be found in Gaul, 
Britain, or Germany. 

That which most distinguished Italy from the neighbouring countries was 
the importance which the population of the towns, from avery carly period, 
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began to acquire. Some cities, founded in wild and remote situations by fagi- 
tives who had escaped from the rage of the barbarians, preserved their freedom 
by their obscurity, till they became able to preserve it by their power. Others 
seem to have retained, under all the changing dynasties of in raders, under 
Odoacer and Theodoric, Narses and Alboin, the municipal institutions which 
had been conferred on them by the Itheral policy of the Great Republic In 
provinces which the central government was too feeble either to protect or to 
oppress these institutions first acquired stability and vigour, The citizens, 
defended by their walls and governed by their own magistrates and their own 
by-laws, enjoyed a considerable share of republican independence. Thus a 
strong democratic spirit was called into action. The Calovingine sovereigns 
were too imbecile to subdue it. The generous policy of Otho encourayed it. 
It miyht, perhaps, have been suppressed by a close coalition between the 
Church ae the empire. It was dr cene and tovigorated by their disputes, In 
the twelfth century it attained its full vigour, and, after a long and doubtful 
conflict, thumphed over the abilities and courage of the Swabian priuces. 

The assistance of the ecclestastical power bad greatly contributed to the 
success of the Guelf&. ‘That success would, however, have been a doubtful 
good, fits only effect had been to substitute a moral fora political servitude, 
to exalt the popes at the expense ofthe Casars. Happily the public mind of 
Italy had long contained the seeds of free opinions, which were now rapidly 
developed by the genial intluence of free institutions. The people of that 
country had observed the whole machinery of the Church, its saints and its 
miracles, its lofty pretensions and its splendid) ceremonial, its worthless bless- 
megs and tts barton curses tog long and too closely to be duped, They 
stood bebind the scenes on which other were gazing with childish awe and 
interest. They witnesscd Uhe aduarement of the pullies and the imanufacture 
of the thinders. They saw the natural faces and heard the matural voices of 
the actors, Distant nations looked on the pope aa the vicegerent of the 
Almighty, the Oracle ofthe All wise, the uinpire from whose decisions, in the 
disputes cither of theologians or of kings, no Chinstian ought to appeal. The 
Traltans were acquainted with all the foliies of his youth, and with all the de.- 
honest arts by which be had attained power. They knew how often he had 
employed the keys of the Church to release himself from the most sacred cn- 
gagements, and its wealth to eae his mistresses and nephews, The duc- 
trines and rites of the established religion they treated with «decent reverence. 
But though they sull called themoeclves Catholics, they had ceased to be 
papists. Those spiritual arms which carried terrur into the palaces and 
camps of the proudest sovereyna excited only their contempt. When Alex- 
ander con@manded our Henry Lf, to subinit to the lash before the tomb of 
a rebellious subject, he was himself an exile. The Romans, apprehendiny 
that he entertained designs against their hiberties, had driven him from 
their city ; and, though he solemnly promised to confine himself for the future 
to his spiritual functions, they still refused to readmit him. 

In every other part of Europe a large and powerful privileged class trampled 
on the people and defied the government. Hut, in the most flourishing parts 
of Italy the feudal nobles were reduced to comparative insignificance. In 
some districts they took shelter under the protection of the powerful common- 
wealths which they were unable to oppose, and gradually sank into the mass 
of burghers. In others they possessed great influence, but it was an influence 
_ widely different from that which was exercised by the chieftains of the Trans- 
alpine kingdoms. They were not petty princes, but eminent citizens. Instead 

pry Satags their fastnesses among the mountains, they embellished their 
palaces im the warket-place. The state of society in the Neapolitan dominions 
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and in some parts of the Ecclesiastical State more nearly resembed that which 
existed in the great monarchies of Europe, But the governments of Lombardy 
and Tuscany, through all their revolutions, preserved a different character, ; 
people when assembled in a town fs far more formidable to its rulers than when 
dispersed over a wide extent of ey The most arbitrary of the Casars found 
it nvcessary to feed and divert the inhabitants of their unwieldy capital at the 
expense of the provinces. The citizens of Madrid have more then once te- 
wieged their sovercigu in his own palace, and extoried from him the most 
humiliating concessions, The sultans have often been compelled to propitiate 
the furious rabble of Constantinople with the head of an unpopolir vigier. 
From the same cause there was a certain thie of democracy in the monarchies 
and aristocracies of Northern Italy. 
Thas liberty, partially, indeed, and transiently, revisited Haly ; and with 
liberty came comunerce and empire, science and taste, all the comforts and 
all the ornaments of life. The Crusades, from which the inhabitants of other 
countries pained nothing but relics and wounds, brought the rising commons 
wealths of the Adriaticand Tyrrhene seas a large increase of wealth, domimious, 
and knowledge. Their moral and thew geographical positon enabled them 
to profit alike by the barbarism of the West and by the civilization of the 
fast. Their ships covered every sea. Their factones rose on every shore. 
Their money-changers set their tables in every city, Manufactares flourkshed. 
Banks were established. ‘The operations of the commercial machine were 
facilitated by many useful and beautiful inventions, We doubt whether any 
country of Europe, our own, perhaps, excepted, have at the present time 
reached so high a point of wealth and civilization as some parts of Tuly had 
attained (our himdved years ago. Llistorians rarely desccnd to those details 
fram which alone the real state of a community can be collected. Hence 
posterity is (oo offen decetved by the vazuc hyperbole, of poets and rheto- 
ricians, who mistake the splendour of a court for the happiness of a people. 
Fortunately, John Villani ae given us an ample and precise account of the 
state of Florence in the earlier part of the fourteenth century. The revenue 
of the Republic amounted to three hundred thousand florins, a sum which, 
allowing for the depreciation of the precious metals, was at least equivalent 
to six hundred thousand pounds sterling; a larger sum than England and 
Ireland, two centuries ago, yielded annually to Elizabeth—a larger sum 
than, according to any computation which we have seen, the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany now derives from a territory of much greater extent. The mann- 
facture of wool alone employed two hundred factories and thirty thoasaad 
workmen, The cloth annually produced sold, at an average, for twelve 
hundred thousand florins; a srm fairly equal, in exchangeable valuc, to two 
millions and a half of our money. Four hundred souusad florins —--- 
ainually coined. Eighty banks conducted the commercial operations, mot of 
Florence only, but of all Europe. The transactions of these establishments 
were sometimes of a magnitude which may surprise even the contemporaries 
of the Barings and the Rothschilds. Two houses advanced to Edward IT, 
of England upwards of three hundred thousand marks, at a time whea 
the mark contained more silver than fifty shillings of the present day, and 
when the value of silver was more than quadruple of what it now is. The 
city and its environs contained a hundred and seventy thousand inhabitants. 
In the various schools about ten thousand children were tanght to read; 
twelve handred studied arithmetic ; six hundred received a learned edacation. 
The progress of elegant literature and of the fine arts was proportioned te. 
that of the public prosperity. Under the despotic succemsors of Aagustes all 
: the Gelds of the intellect had been turned into arid wastes, still marked oat 
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by formal boundaries, still retaining the traces of old cultivation, but yieldi 
neither flowers nor frait. The deluge of barbarism came. It swept awa ail 
the landmarks. It obliterated all the signs of former tillage. But it fertilized 
while it devastated. When it receded, the wilderness was as the garden of 
Gad, rejoicing on every side, laughing, clapping its hands, pouring forth, in 
spontaneous abundance, everything brilliant, or fragrant, or nourishing, A 
new language, characterivcd by simple sweetness and simple encryy, had 
attained its perfection, No tungue ever furnished more gorgeous and vivid 
tints to poetry: nor was it long before a poet appeared who knew how tocm-. 
ploy them. arly, in the fourteenth century came forth the Divine Comesly, 
wyond comparison the greatest work of imagination, which had appeared 
since the poems of Homer. The following peneration produced, indeed, no 
second Dante; buat it was eminently distinguished by general intellectual 
activity, The study of the Latin writers had never been wholly neglected in 
Italy. But Petrarch introduced a more profound, liberal, and elegant scholar. 
ship; and communicated to his countrymen that enthusiasm for the literature, 
the history, and the antiquities of Rome which divided his own heart with a 
frigid mistress and a more frigid Muse, Boccaccio turned their attention to the 
more sablime and graceful models of Greece. 

From this time the admiration of learning and genius became almost ar 
idolatry among the people of Italy. Kings and republics, cardinals and 
doges, vied with each other in honouring and flattering Petrarch, Embassies 
from rival states solicited the honour of his instructions. His coronation 
agitated the Court of Naples and the people of Rome as much as the most 
important political transaction scald have done. To collect books and 
antiques, to found professorships, to patronize men of learning, became 
almost universal fashions among the great. The spirit of literary research 
allied itself to that of commercial enterprise. Every place to which the 
merchant princes of Florence extended thetr gigantic traffic, from the bazaars 
of the Tigris to the monasteries of the Clyde, was ransacked for medals 
and manuscripts. Architecture, painting, and sculpture were munificently 
encouraged. Indeed, it would be difficult to name an Italian of eminence, 
during the period of which we speak, who, whatever may have been his 
general character, did not at least affect a love of letters and of the arts. 

Knowledge and public prosperity continued to advance together. Both 
attained their meridian in the age of Lorenzo the Magnificeat, We cannot 
refrain from quoting the splendid passage, in which the Tuscan Thucydides 
describes the state of Italy at that period :—*' RKidotta tutta in somma pace e 
tranquillita, coltivata non meno ne’ luoghi pik montuosi e pid sterili che 
nelle pwnure ¢ regioni pi fertili, ne sottoposta ad altro imperio che de’ suoi 
medesimi, non solo era abbondantissima d’abitatori ¢ di ricchezze ; ma illus | 
trata sommamente dalla magnificenza di molti principi, dallo splendore di 
molte nobilissime e bellissime citta, dalla sedia e¢ maesth della religione, 
fioriva d’ uomini prestantissimi nel!’ amministrazione delle cose pubbliche, ¢ 
@ingegni molto nobili in tutte le scienze, ed in qualunque arte preclara ed 
industriosa.”* When we peruse this just and splendid description we can 
scarcely persuade ourselves that we are reading of times in which the annals of 

land and France present us only with a frightful spectacle of poverty, bar- 

ty, and ignorance. From the oppressions of illiterate masters and the 
sufferings of a brutalized peasantry, it is delightful toturn to the opulent and 
tened States of Italy--to the vast and magnificent cities, the ports, the 
-~—-"-*| the villas, the museums, the libraries, the marts filled with evesy 
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article of comfort or luxury, the manufactories swarming with artisans, the 
Apennines covered with rich cultivation up to their very summits, the Po 
wafting the harvests of Lombardy to the granaries of Venice, and carryin 
back the silks of Bengal and the furs of Siberia to the palaces of Milan. V ith 
peculiar pleasure evcry cultivated mind must repose on the fair, the happy, 
the glorious Florence ; on the halls which rung with the mirth of Pulci; the 
cell where twinkled the midnight lamp of Politian, the statues on which 
the young eye of Michael Angelo glared with the frenzy of a kindred inspira- 
tion, the gardens in which Lorenzo meditated some sparkling song for the 
May-lay dance of the Ktrurian virgins. Alas, for the beautiful city ? Alas, for 
the wit and the learning, the genius and the love ! 
“Le donne, i cavalier, gli affanni, gli agt, 

Che né’nvoghava amore ¢ cortesa, 

La dove ¢ cuor son fate si malvage "¢ 

A time was at hand when all the seven vials of the Apocalypse were to be 
poured forth and shaken out over those pleasant countrics—a time of slauh- 
ter, famine, bepgary, infamy, slavery, despair ! 

In the Ttalian States, ay in many natural bodies, untimely decrepitude wats 
the penalty of precocious maturity, Their carly greatness and their carly 
dechne are principally to be attributed to the same cause—the preponderance 
which the towns sequircd in the political system, 

Ina community of hunters or of shepherds every man easily and necessarily 
becomesa soldier. Tite ordinary avocations are perfectly cenrpatible with all 
the duties of miliary service. Tlowever remote may be the expedition on 
which he is bound, he finds it easy to transport with him the stock frous 
which he derives his subsistence. The whole people is an anny; the whois 
year a march, Such was the state of society which facilitated the gigantic 
conquests of Attila and ‘Timour. 

But a people which subsists by the cultivation of the earth is in a very 
different situation, ‘The husbandman is bound to the soil on which he labours. 
A long campaiyn would be ruinous to him. | Sull his pursuits are such as give 
to his frame both the active and the passive strength necessary to a soldier, 
Nor do they, at least in the infancy of agricultural science, demand his uninters 
rupted attention, At particular mes of the year he is almost wholly uneme 
ployed, and can, without injury to himself, afford the time necessary for a short 
expedition, ‘Thus the legions of Rome were supplied during its earlier wars. 
The season during which the fanns did not require the presence of the cultiva- 
tors sufficed for a short inrond and a batue. These operations, too frequently 
interrupted ta produce decisive realts, yet served to keep up among the 
people a degiee of discipline and courage which rendered them,‘ not only 
secure, but formidable, ‘The archers aud bdimen of the middle ages, who, 
with provisions for forty days at their backs, left the fields for the camp, were 
troaps of the same description. 

But when commerce and manufactures begin to flourish a great change 
takes place. The sedentary habits of the desk and the loom render the exer- 
tions and hardships of war insupportable. ‘The occupations of traders and 
artisans a ade their constant presence and attention. In such a community 
there is litde superfluous time ; but .here is generally much superfluous money. 
Some members of the society are, therefore, hired to relieve the rest from a 
task inconsistent with their habits and engagements. 

_ - The history of Greece is, in this, as in many other respects, the best com. 
maentary on the history of Italy. Five hundred years before the Christian eva 
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the citizens of the republics round the Agcan Sea formed perhazs the Ainest 
militia that ever existed. As wealth and refinement advanced, the system 
underwent a gradual alteration. The Ionian States were the first in which cem- 
merce and the arts were cultivated—and the first in which the ancient discip.ne 
decayed. Within eighty years after the battle of Plataca mercenary troops were 
everywhere plying for battles and sieyes. In the time of Demosthenes it was 
scarcely possible to persuade or compel the Athenians to enlist for foreign ser: 
vice. The laws of Lyurcgus prohibited trade and manufactures. The Spartans, 
therefore, continued to form a national force long after their neighbours had 
begun to hire soldiers, But their military spirit declined with ther singular 
institutions. In the second century Greece contained only one nation of 
warriors, the savage highlanders of A“tolia, who were at least ten generations 
behind their countrymen in civilization and intelligence. 

All the causes which produced these effects amonyst the Grecks, acted still 
more strongly on the modern Italians. Instead of a power like Sparta, in its 
nature warlike, they had amongst them an ecclesiastical state, in its nature 
pacific. Where there are numerous slaves every freeman is induced by the 
strongest motives to familiarize himself with the use of arms. The common: 
wealths of Italy did not, like those of Greece, swarm with thousands of these 
household enemies. Lastly, the mode in which military operations were con- 
ducted during the prosperous times of Italy was peculiarly unfavourable to 
the formation of an efficient militia. Men covered with iron from head to 
foot, armed with ponderous lances, and mounted on horses of the larpest 
breed, were considered as composing the strength of an army, The infantry 
was regarded as comparatively worthless, and was neylected till it) became 
really so. These tactics maintained their ground for centuries io most parts 
of kurope. That foot soldiers could withstand the charge of heavy cavalry 
was thought utterly impossible, till, towards the close of the fifteenth century, 
the rude mountaineers of Switzerland dissolved the spell, and astounded the 
most experienced yencrals by receiving the dreaded shock on an iinpenctrable 
forest of pikes. 

The use of the Grecian spear, the Roman sword, or the modern Layonet 
might be acquired with comparative ease. Tout nothing short of the daily 
exercise of years could train the man at arms to support his ponderous 
panoply, and manage his unwieldy weapon, Throughout Europe this most 
va pba branch of war became a separate profession. Beyond the Alps, 
indeed, though a profession, it was not generally a trade. It was the duty 
and the amusement of a large class of country gentlemen. It was the service 
by which they held their lands, and the diversion by which, in the absence of 
mental resources, they beguiled their leisure, But in the Northern States of 
lialy, as we have already remarked, the growing power of the citics, where it 
had not exterminated this order of men, had completely changed their habits, 
Here, therefore, the practice of employing mercenaries became universal at o 
time when it was almost unknown tn other countries. 

When war becomes the trade of a separate class the least dangerous course 
left to a government is to form that class into a standing army. It is scarcely 

ible that men can pass their lives in the service of a single state without 

eeling some interest in its greatness. Its victories are their victories. Its 

defeats are their defeats. The contract loses something of its mercantile 

character. The services of the soldier are considered as the effects of patriotic 

seal, his pay as the tribute of national gratitude. To betray the power which 

ra rte im, to be even remiss in its service, are in his eyes the most atrocious 
ing of crimes. 

When the pr'nces and commonwealths of Italy began to use hired troops, 
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their wisest course would have been to form separate sy estab. ishments, 
Unhappily this was not done. The mercenary warriors of the Peninsula, 
instead of being attached to the service of different powers, were regarded as 
“he common property of all. The connexion between the state and its 
acfenders was reduced toxhe most simple and naked traffic. The adventurer 
\rought his horse, his weapons, his strength, and his experience into the 
market. Whether the King of Naples or the Duke of Milan, the pee of the’ 
Ki of Florence struck the bargain, was to him a matter o ect in- 
ifference. He was for the highest wages and the longest term. When the 
campaign for which he had contracted was finished, there was neither law nor 
punctilig to prevent him from instantly turning his arms against his late 
seritra The soldier was altogether disjoined from the citizen and from the 
subject. 

The natural consequences followed. Left to the conduct of men who 
neither loved those whom they defended nor hated those whom th apr 
who were often bound by stronger ties (to the army against which they 
fought than the state which they scrved---who lost by the termination of the 
conflict, and gained by its prolongation, war asi ata y changed its character. 
fvery man came into the ficld of battle impressed with the knowledge that, in 
afew days, he might be taking the pay of the power against which he was 
then employed and fiyhting by the side of his enemies against his associates, 
The strongest interest and the strongest feclings concurred fo mitigate the 
hostility of those who had lately been brethren in arms, and who might soon 
be brethren in arms once more, Their common profession was a bond of 
union not to be forgotten even when they were engaged in the service of con- 
tending parties, Pence it was that operations, languid and indecisive beyond 
any recorded in history, marches and countermarches, pillaging expeditions 
aml blockades, bloodless capitulations and equally bloodless combats, make 
= the military history of Italy during the course of nearly two centunes. 

ighty armies fight from suurixe to sunset. A great victory is won. Thou 
sands of prisoners are taken ; and handly a life is lost! A pitched battle 
seems to have been really less dangerous than an ordinary civil tumult. 

Courage was now no longer necessary even to the military character. Men 
grew old in camps, and acquired the highest renown by their warlike achieve. 
ments, without being ance required to face serious danger. The political 
consequences are too well known. The richest and most enlightened part of 
the world was left, undefended, to the assaults of every barbarous invader-— 
te the brutality of Switzerland, the insolence of France, and the fierce rapacity 
W Arragon, The moral effects which followed from this state of things were 
will more comarkable, : 

Among the rade nations which lay beyond the Alps valour was absolutely 
Andispensable. Without it none could be eminent ; few could be secure. 
Cowanlice was, therefore, naturally considered as the foulest reproach. 
Among the polished Italians, enriched ty commerce, governed by law, and 
passionately attached to literature, everything was done by superiority of in- 
telligence. Their very wars, more pacific than the soo of their neighbours, 
required rather civil than military qualifications, Hence, while get, Mohan 
Lag — we honour in other countries, ingenuity became the point of é 


From these priacip'es were deduced, by processes strictly analogous, two 
Beposte systems of fashionable mount rough the greater part of 
Rwrope the vices which peculiarly belong to timid dispositions, and which are 
_ the natural defence of weakness, fraud and hypocrisy, have always been most 
-- disrepuve ble. On the othe: Land, the excesses of hanghty and dasing ayerite 
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have been treated with indulgence, and even with respect. The Italians re. 
garded with corresponding lenity those crimes which require self-command, 
address, quick observation, fertile invention, and profound knowledge af 
haman nature. 

Such a prince as our Henry V. would have been the idol of the North. 
The follies of his youth, the selfish and desolating ambition of his mau: 
hood, the Lollards roasted at slow fires, the prisoners massacred on the 
field of battle, the expiring lease of priesteraft renewed for another century, 
the dreadful legacy of a causeless and hopeless war bequeathed to & people 
who had no interest in its event, everything is forgotten but the victory of 
Agincourt!) Francis Sforza, on the other hand, was the model of the Italian 
nero, He made his employers and his rivals alike bis tools He first: over: 
powered his open enemies by the help of faithless allics ; he then armed hime 
sclf against his allies with the spoils taken from his enemies. By his incom: 
parable dexterity, be raised himself from the precarious and dependent: situa. 
tiua of a military adventurer to the first thrune of Ltaly. To such a man 
much was forgiven—bollow friendship, ungenerous enmity, violated faith. 
Such are the opposite errors which men commit, when their morality is not 
a science, but a taste; when they abandon eternal principles for accidental 
associations. 

We have illustrated our meaning by an instance taken fiom history. We 
will select another from fiction. hello murders his wife; he gives orders 
for the murder of his lieutenant ; he ends by murdering himself. Yet he 
never loses the esteem and affection of a Northern reader-—-his intrepid and 
ardent spirit redeeming everything. The unsuspecting confidence with which 
he listens to his adviser, the agony with which he shrinks from the thought of 
shame, the tempest of pasien with which he commits his crimes and the 
irae an fearlessness with which he avows them, pive an extraordinary interest 
te his character. Lago, on the contrary, is the object of universal loathing. 
Miny are inclined to suspect that Shake peare has been seduced intu an exag. 

eration unusual with him, and has drawn a monster who has no archetype i 
uman nature. Now we suspect that an Trahan audience in the fiftcenth een: 
tury would have {clt very differently. Othello would have uspired nothing 
but detestation and contempt. The folly with which he trusts to the friendly 
professions of a man whose promotion he had obstructed-—the credulity with 
which he takes unsupported assertions and trivial circumstances for unanswer- 
able proofs, the violence with which he silences th: exculpation til the excual- 
ion can only aggravate his misery, would have excited the abhorrence and 
gust of the spectators. The conduct of Iago they would assuredly have 
cundemned ; but they would have condemned it as we condemn that of his 
victim. Something of interest and respect would have mingled with their 
disapprobation. readiness of his wit, the clearness of his judgment, the 
ekill with which he penetrates the dispositions of others and conceals his 
own, would bave insured to him a certain portion of their esteem. 

So wide was the difference between the Italians and their neighbours. A 
aimilar difference existed between the Greeks of the second century befor 
Christ and their masters the Romans. The conquerors, brave and resolute, 
faithful to their engagements, and strongly influenced by religious feelings, 

rere, at the arp, Sa ignorant, arbitrary, and cruel. ith the vanquished 
heonle were deposited all the art, the science, and the fiterature of the westerm 
workd, In poetry, in philosophy, in painting, in architecture, in sculpture, 
they had no rivals, Their manners were polished, their perceptions acute, their 
- tavention ready; they were tolerant, aftable, hemane. Bat of courage and 
\tpwerity they were almost utterly destitute, The rade warriors who had sebe 
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dued them consoled themsclves for their intellectual inferiority by remarki 
‘hat knowledge and taste seemed only to make men atheists, cowards, a 
slaves. The distinction long continued to be strongly marked, and furnished 
un admiratle subject for the fierce sarcasms of Juvenal. 

The citizen of an Itahan commonwealth was the Greck of the time of 
adion and the Greck of the time of Pericles joined in one. Like the former 
re was timid and pliable, artful and unscrupulous. Bat, like the latter, be had 
acountry. Dts filenebdence and prosperity were dearto him. If his charactes 
were degraded by some mean crimes, it was, on Che other hand, ennobled ty 
public spirtt and ty an honourable ambition. 

A vice sanctioned by the general opinion is merely a vice. The evil terml- 
nates in itself, A vice condemned by the general opinion produces a pernicious 
effect on the whole character, The former is a local malady, the latter a 
constitutional taint. When the reputation of the offender is lost he too often 
tings the remains of fis virtue after it in hie The Highland gentleman 
who, a century age, lived by taking black mad from his neighbours, committed 
the same crime fur which Wild was accompanied to Tyburn by the hurzas of 
two hundred Chousand people. But there can be no doula that he was a mach 
less depraved man than Wild. “The deed for which Mes. Browariyyg was hanged 
pikes into nothing when compared with the conduct of the Koman who treated 
the public to a hundred paw of gladiators, Yet we should probably wrong 
puvhea Roman if we supposed that his disposition was ko cruel as that of Mn 
Browatipy. To our own country a woman forfeits her place in society by 
what, itt a man, ts too commonly considered as an bonouratle distinction, and, 
at worst, asa ventilerror, The consequence ts notorious, “The moral prine 
eye of a woman as frequently more impaired by a single lapse from virtue than 
that of a man by twenty years of intrigue. Clasmcal antiquity would furnish 
ua with instances stronger, uf possihte, than those to which we have referred. 

We must apply this principle to the case before us Habits of dissimulation 
and falsehood, no doubt, mark a man of our age and country as utterly worth- 
yas and abandoned. Butit by no means follows that a similar jadgment woald 
be justin the case of an Ttahan of the middle ages. On the contrary. we 
frequently find those faults which we are accustoined to consider as certain 
indicatians of a mind altogether depraved, in company with great and good 
qualives, with generowty, with benevulence, with disinterestedness, From 
such a state of saciety Palamedes, in the admirable dialogue of Hume, might 
have drawn Ulustrations of his theory as striking as any of those with which 
Fourh furnished him. These are not, we well know, the lessons which his- 
tonians are generally most careful to teach, or readers most willing to learn, 
But hey are not therefore useless. How Philip disposed his opt at Chier- 
vnea, Where Hannibal crossed the Alps, whether Mary blew ap Darnley, ov 
niquier shot Charles X11, and ten thousand other questions of the same 
description, «tcoan themselves unimportant, The inquiry may amuse us, but 
the decision leaves us no wiser. He alone reads seat 6 aright who, observing 


how powerfully circumstances intluence the feelings 2 ions of mea, how 
nfien Vices pass into virtues, and paradoxes into axioms, to disuinguish 
what is accidental and transitery in human nature from what is ial and 


immutable. 

In this respect no bio suggests more important reflections than that of 
the Tuscan and J.om commonwealths, The character of the Italian 
faltesaman scems, at first sight, a collection of contradictions, a tom. as 
monstrous as the portress of Hell in Milton, half divinity, half snake, majestic 
amd beautiful above, grovelling an¢@ poisonous below. We see a man whose 
thoughts and words have no connexion with each other ; who never beaitates 
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at an oath when he wishes to seduce, who never wants a pretext when he iv 
inclined to betray. Elis cruelties spring, not from the heat of blood, or the 
insanity of uncontrolled power, but from deep and cuol meditation. Eis 

sions, like well-trained troops, are impetuous by rule, and in their most 
headstone fury never forget the discipline to which they have been accustomed. 
His whole uae occupied with vast and soniplientet schemes of ambition’ 
Yet his aspect and lanruage exhibit nothing but philosophic moderation, 
Hatred and revenge cat into his heart.—Yet every look is a cordial smile, 
every gesture @ familiar caress. Tle never excites the suspicion of his adver. 
sary by petty provocations, fis purpose is disclosed only when it is accois 
plished, Fis face ts unruffled, his speech is courteous, tHE vigilance is bud 
asleep, till a vital point ic exposed, till a sure aim is taken ; and then he strikes 
for the first and lasttime. Military courage, the boast of the sottish Germare, 
the frivolous and prating Frenchman, the romantic and arropant Spaniard, he 
neither possesses nor values He shuns danger--not because he is insensible 
to shame, but because, in the society in which he lives, timidity has ceased to 
be shameful. To do an injury openty iy in his extimation, as wicked as to do 
it secretly--and far less profitable. With hum the most honourable means are 
the surest, the a Waaiearae and the darkest. Tle cannot comprehend how a 
man should scruple to deceive him whom he does not seruple to destroy. He 
would think it madness to declare open hostilities against a rival whom he 
might stab ina friendly embrace, or poison in a consecrated wafer. 

"et this man, black with vices which we consider as most loathsome-— 
traitor, hypocrite, coward, assassin -—was by no means destitute even of those 
virtuca which we generally consider as indicating superior elevation of chia- 
racter. In civil courage, in perseverance, in presence of mind, those bar- 
harous warriors who were foremost in the battle or the breach were far hia 
inferiors. Even the dangers which he avoided with a caution almost pusil- 
lanimous never confused his perceptions, never paralysed his inventive freul. 
lies, Never wrung oul one secret hon hia ready tongue and his inscrutable 
brow, Though a dangerous enemy and a stil more dangerous accomplice, 
be was a just and beneficent ruler, With so much unfairness in his policy, 
there was an extraordinary deyree of fairness in ins intellect. Indifferent to 
truth in the transactions of life, he was honestly devoted to the pursuit of truth 
in the researches of speculation, Wanton cruelty was not in his nature, On 
the contrary, where no political object was at stake, his disposition was soft 
and humane, The susceptibility ofhis nerves and the activity of his imagina- 
tion inclined him to sympathize with the feelings of others and to delipit ia 
the charities and courtesies of social life. Perpetually descending to actions 
which najght seem to mark a mind diseased through all ita faculties, he had, 
severtheless, an exquisite sensibility, both fur the natural and the moral sub. 
lime, for every graceful and every lofty conception. Hfabits of petty intriyne 
and dissimulation might have rendered him incapable of preat peneral views, 
but that the expanding effect of his philosophical studies counteracted the 

wing tendency. He had the keenest enjoyment of wit, claquence, and 
prety try. ; he fine arts profited alike by the severity of hia judgment and the 
berality of his patronage. The portraits of some of the remarkable hatans 
of those times are perfectly in harmony with this description, Ample ant 
majestic foreheads, brows strong and dark, but not frowning, eyes of which 
the calm, full gaze, while it expresses nothing, seetma to duscern everything ; 
cheeks pale with thought and sedentary hatats, lips formed with feminine 
delicacy, bet compressed with more than masculine decision, mark out men 
at once enterprising and apprehensive; men equally skilled in detecting the 
perposes of others, and in concealing their own ; men who must have been 
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formaldatde encmies and unsafe allies; but men, at the same time, whose 
‘Sempers were mild and equable, and who pomessed an amplitude and subtlety 
of miad which would have rendered them eminent either tn active or in con 
wemplative life, and fitted them either to govern or to instruct mankind, 

Every age and pi nation has characteristic viccs, which prevail 
almost universally, which scarcely any person scroples t avow, and which 
even sigid moralists but faintly censure. Succeeding gererations change the 
fashion of their morals, with their hats and their coaches; taka some other 
kind of wickedness under their patronage, and wonder at the depravity of 
their ancestors, Nor is this all. Postertty, that high court of ajpeal, which 
is never tired of mrs its own justice and discernment, acts, on such 
Oecasions, like a Roman dictator afier a general mutiny. Finding the de. 
oquents loo mumerous to be al) punished, it selects some of them at hazard, 
fo bear dhe whole penalty of an offence in which they are rot more deeply 
dmplicated than those who escape. Whether decimation be » convenient mode 
af military execution, we know not; but we solemnly protest against the 
iutroduction of such a Jabs i into the pomp of history, 

Tn the present instance the lot has fallen on Machiavelli; a man whose 
pablic conduct was upright and honouwable, whose views of morality, where 
they differed from those of the — asound him, seemed to have differed 
for the better, and whose only fault was that, having adopted some of the 
maxims then generally received, he arranged them more luminously and ex- 
pressed them mure forcibly than any other writer, 

Having now, we hope, in some degree cleared the personal character ol 
Machiavelli, we come to the consideration of his works, As a poet, be is 
avi entitled to a very high place. The Deceanali are merely abstracts of the 
bistory of his own times in rhyme, The style and versifcation are sedulously 
d@odelied on those of Dante. But the manner of Dante, like that of every 
other preat original poet, was suiled only to his own genius, and to his own 
subject, The distorted and rugged diction which gives to his unearthly 
fmagery a yet more utearthly character, and seems to proceed from a man 
‘aLouring to express that which is inexpressible, is at once mean and extra: 
angen when misemployed by an imitater, The moral poems are in every 
point superior, That on Foriune, in particular, and that on Opportunily 
gehibit both justness of thought and fertility of fancy. The Golden Ass has 
tothing bat the name in common with the Romance of Apulcius—a book 
which, in spite of its irregular plan and its detestable syle, is among the most 
“escinating in the Latin language, and in which the merits of Le Sage and 
Radcliffe, Dunyan and Crebillon, are singularly united. The fos of 
velli, which ls evidently unfinished, is carefully copied from the earljer cantos 
of the Inferno, The writer loses himself in a wood. He is terrified by 
monsters and relieved by a beautiful damsel. His protectress condects him 
40 a large menagerie of emblematical beasts, whose peculiarities are described 
! The manner, as well as the plan, of the Divine Comedy is care- 

\ j transferred from it. But they ao longer pre» 
hus who removes 4 
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superior to the best of Goldoni, and inferior only to the best of Moligre re. th 
ts the work of a man who, if he had devoted himself to the drama, would 
probably have attained the highest etninence, and produced a permancnt and 
salutary effect on the national tasie. This we infer, not so much from the 

ree as from the kind of its excellence. There are compositions which 
indicate still greater talent, and which are perused with still greater delight, 
from which we should have drawn very different conclusions. Books quite 
worthicss are quite harmless. The sure sign of the general decline of an art 
is the frequent occurrence, not of deformity, but of misplaced beauty. Ie 
general, t y is corrupted by eloquence, and comedy by wit. 

The real object of the drama is the exhibition of the human character. This, 
we conceive, is no arbitrary canon, originating in local and temporary asso- 
ciations, like those which regulate the number of acts ina play, or of syllables 
ir aline. It is the very essence of a species of composition in which every 
lea ts coloured by passing through the medium of an imagined mind, “Te 
this fundamental sie every other regulation is subordinate. The situations 
which most signally develop character form the best plot. ‘Ihe mother tongue 
of the passions is the best style. 

This principle, rightly understood, does not debar the poct from any grace 
of composition, There’ is no style in which some man may not, under son 
circumstances, express himself. There is, therefore, no style which the drame 
rejects, none which it does not occasionally require, Wt is in the discerne 
ment of place, of time, and of person that the inferior artists fail. The bril- 
liant rhodomontade of Mercutio, the elaborate declamation of Antony, are, 
where Shakespeare has placed them, natural and pleasing, But Dryden 
would have made Mercutio challenge Tybalt in hyperboles as fanciful as 
those in which he describes the chariot of Mab. Corneille would have repre- 
sented Antony as scolding and coaxing Cleopatra with all the measured 
rhetoric of a funeral oration. 

No writers have injured the eid of England so deeply as Congreve and 
Sheridan. Both were men of splendid wit and polished taste, U nhappily 
they made all their characters in their own likeness, Their works bear the 
same relation to the legitimate drama which a transparency bears to a paint: 

: no delicate touches ; no hues rel dag an fading into each other: the 
whole is lighted up with an universal glare. Outlines and tints are forgotten in 
the common blaze which illuminates all, The flowers and fruits of the intellect 
abound ; but it is the abundance of a jungle, not of a garden—unwholesome, 
bewildering, unprofitable from its very plenty, rank from its very fragrance. 
Every fop, every boor, every valet is a man o wit. The very butts and dupes, 
Tattle, tkwould, Puff, Acres, outshine the whole Hotel de Kambouilice 
To prove the whole system of this school alaurd it in only necessary to apply 
the test which dissolved the enchanted Florimel—to place the true by the false 
Thalia, to contrast the most celebrated characters which have been drawn by 
the writers of whom we speak, with the Bastard in King John or the nurse 
Romeo and Julict. 1: was not surely from want of wit that Shakespeare 

so different a manner. Benedick and Bestrice throw Miralel and 
inte the shade. All the good saymgs of the facctious hours a 
Acetate ual Surface might have been clipped from the single character of 
Falstaff without being missed. It woukd have been easy for that fertile mind 
to peblesage Meh gter bh and Shallow as much wit as Prince Hal, and to haw 
made Dogberry and eee ee epigrams, pee 





es 


he knew ee language, that such indiscriminate 
digality was “ of pia playing, whone end, both tthe ft ad 
gow, was, and hold, as it were, the up to Nature.” 
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This digression will enable our readers to understand what we mean when 
we say that, in the Mandragola, Machiavelli has proved that he completely 
understood the nature of the dramatic art and possessed calents which woald 
have enabled hun to excel in it. By the correct and vigorous delineation of 
human natuie, it produces interest without a pleasing or skilful plot, and 
laughter without the least amIntion of wit. The lover, not a very delicate or 
senervus Jover, and his adviser the parasite are drawn with spirit. “he 
Rymenitical confessor is an admirable portnut. Ue is, if we mistake not, the 
vitpinal of Father Dominic, the best comic character of Dryden. But old 
Nicias ts the plory of the pacce. We cannot call to mind anything that re- 
sembles lum. Vhe follies which Maulere ndicules are those of affectation, not 
(hose of fatuily,  Coxcombs and pedants, not simpletons, are his game. 
Shakespeare lus, indeed, a vast assortment of fools; but the precize species of 
which we speak isnot, if we remember npght, to be found there, Shallow ts 
a fuol, But dis aniinal spirits supply, to a certain degree, the place of clever. 
nen.  Histalk as to that of Sir John what soda-water iu to champagne. It 
has the effervescence, Uhouph not the body or the flavour, Slender and Su 
Andrew Aguecheck are fools, troubled with an uncasy consciousness of thei 
folly, which, in the latter, produces a most edifying meekness and docility, 
and in the former, awkwardness, obstinacy, and confusien. Cloten as ar 
arrogant fool, Osric a foppish fool, Ajax a savage fool; but Nicias is, as 
Thersites says of Patroclus, a fool positive, His mind is occuyned by no 
strong feeling; at takes every character, and retains none; its aspect is 
diversified, mat by Kernan but by faint and transitory sembiances of passion, 
amack joy, a mock fear, a mock love, a mock pnde, which chase each other 
like shadows over its surface, and vanish as soon as they appear. He is just 
idhot enough to be an object, not of pity er horror, but of ndicule. He bears 
some resemblance to a Calandnne, whose mishaps, as recounted by Boc- 
caccio, have made all L-urope metry for more than four centuries. He, perhaps, 
resembles std) more clasely Simon de Villa, to whom Bruno and Butlalmacco 
awomised the love af the Countess Civillari.*  Nickas is, hke Simon, of a 
feared profession, and the dignity with which he wears the doctoral fur 
renders his absurdities infiittely more protesque. “Phe ald Tuscan is the very 
language for sucha being, Its peculiar simplieity gives even to the most 
foroble reasoning and the must brilliant wit an infantine air, generally de- 
hgbtfal, but to a foreiyn reader sometimes a lite ludicrous. Heroes and 
Btatesinep seem to lop when they use it. It becomes Nicias incomparably, 
aml renders all his silliness mtinitely more silly. 

We may add that the verscs with which the Mandragola is int reed 
appear to us to be the most spinted and correct of all that Machiavelli has 
writtea in metre. Te scems to have entertained the same opinion ; for he 
has jntroduced some of them in other places. The contemporaries of the 
author were not blind to the ments of this striking piece. 2t was acted at 
Florence with the greatest success, Leo X. was amung its admirers, and by 
his order it was represented at Kome.+ 

‘The Cliia is an imitation of the Casina of Plautus, which is itself an 
imitation of the lost «\qpouséro: of Diphilus, Plautus was, unquestionably, 
one of the best Latin writers, His works are ‘copies ; tat they have, in an 
extraordinary degree, the air of originale, We infinitely prefer the slovenly 
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¢ Nothing cay be more evident than that Paulus Jovius designates the Mandragola uader 
the name of the Niaas We should aot have aotioed what is ao perfectly ofvious, were @ 
wot that this aatural aod palpable misnomer has led the sagacious and indust ous Bayhe iggy 
@ gros error, 
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exuberance of his fancy and the clumsy vigour of his diction to the artfully 
disguised poverty and elegant languor of Terence. But the Casina as by no 
means one of his best plays; nor is it one which offers yreat facilities to an 
imitator, The story is as alien from modern habits of life as the manner in 
which it is developed from the modern fashion of composition. “Phe lover 
femaing in the country, and the heroine is locked up im ber chamber during 
the whole action, leaving their fate to be decided by a foolish father, a canning 
mother, and two knavi-h servants, Machiavelli bas executed his task wat 
jdpment and taste. Ele has accommodated Uhe plot tu a diflereat: state af 
woctely, and has very deaterously connected it with the history of lis ows 
agimes. “Phe relation of the trick putoon the doting old lover is exqtinitely 
humorous, Ttois far sapertor to the corresponding: pasadtpe in the Pati 
comedy, and searccly yields to the acconnt wlach Falstaff gives of his 
ducking. 

Two other comedies without titles, the one in prose, the other in verse, 
appear among the works of Machiavelli, ‘The former i very short, ively 
erenutgh, batoof no great value. ‘The latter we can scarcely believe to be 
genuine, Neither its merits mor its defects remind us of the reputed author, 
It was first printed in 1796, from a manuscript discovered in the celebrated 
Nhrary of the Strozei, Dts penuimeness, if we have been nichtly informed, ts 
ostalloshed solely by the compartyon of hands. Our suspicions are strengthened 
” the crrcumstance that the same manuscript contained a description of the 
Plagne of 1527, which has also, in consequence, been added to the works of 
Machiavelli. Of this ast composition, the strongest external evidence would 
warcesy induce as to beheve him guilty, Nothing was ever written more 
Jetestabie, in matter and manner. “Lhe narrations, the reflections, the jokes, 
the lamentations, are all the very worst of their respective kinds, at once trite 
and affected,--threalbare tinsel from the Kay Fairs and Monmouth Streets of 
aterature, A foolish schoolboy might, perhaps, write at, and, after he had 
written it, think it much finer than the incomparable introduction of the 
Decameron, Kut that a shrewd statesman, whose earliest works are charac: 
rerued by mantiness of thought and languaye, should, at nearly sixty years of 
age, descend to such puerlity ts utterly incunceivable. 

Tae lide novel of Belphegor is pleasantly conceived and pleasantly told, 
But the extravazance of the satire, in some measure, injures its effect. 
Machiavelli was unhappily married ; and hts wish to avenye his own cause 
and that of his brethren in misfortune carried him beyond even the heence of 
fiction, Jonson seems to have comtaned some hints taken from this tale, with 
ethers froin Boccaccio, in the plot of The Devil is an Aw) a play which, 
though got the most highly finished of his compositions, is, peships, Unat 
which eeiitad the strongest proofs of penins. 

The political correspondence of Macinavelll, first published in #767, is un- 
questionably genume and highly valualde. ‘The unhappy circumotances 19 
which his country was pisced during the preater part of his pubbbe hie gave 
extraordinary encouragement to dindomatic talent. From the moment tbat 
Charles VIII. descended from the Alps the whole character of Italian 

litics was changed, The governments of the Peninaula ceased to form an 
fiadependent system, Drawn from their old orbit by the attraction of the 
larger bodies which now approached them, they became mere satellites of 
France and Spain. All their disputes, intemal and external, were decided by 

eign influence. The contests of opposite factions were carried on, not as 
formeriy, in the Senate-house, or in the market-place, but in the antichambers 
of Lows and Ferdinand. Under these circumstances, the prosperity of the 
Italian States depended far more on the aivility of their forcign agents than 
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pn the conduct of those who were intrusted with the domestic administration, 
The ambassador had to discharge functions far more delicate than transmitting 
orders of knighthood, introducing tourista, or presenting his brethren with the 
homage of his high consideration, He was an advocate to whose management 
the dearcat intcrests of his clients were intrasted, a spy clothed with an inviol- 
able character, Instead of consulting the dignity of those whom he repre 
sented by a reserved manner and an ambiguous style, be was to plunge inte 
ell the intrigues of the court at which he resided, to discover and flatter every 
weakness of the pnnce who governed his employers, of the favourite who 
governed the prince, and of the lacquey who governed the favourite. He was 
to compliment the mistress and bribe the confessor, to panegyrize or suppli- 
eate, to laugh or weep, to accommodate himself to every caprice, to lull every 
ee eg to treasure every hint, to be everything, to ubserve everything, to 
endure everything, Tigh as the art of political intrigue had been carried in 
Laaly, these were times which required it all. 

On these arduous errands a Machiavelli was frequently employed, Tle was 
sent to treat with the King of the Romans and wrth the Duke of Valentinots 
Vie was twice andbassadar at the Coart of Rome, and Uhrice at that of France. 
In these missions, and in several others of inferior importance, he acquitted 
himself with great dexterity. fis despatches form one of the most amusing 
and instructive collections extant. We meet with none of the mysterious 
jaygon so common in moder state-peapers, the flash language of political 
robbers and gharpers. The narratives are clear and agreeably written; the 
remarks on men and things clever and jadictous. The conversations are 
reported in a spirited and characterisic manner. We find ourselves intro- 
duced into the presence of the men who, during twenty eventful year, 
swayed the destinies of Europe. ‘Their wit and their folly, their fretfulness 
and their merrincnt, are exposed tu us. We are acimutted to overhear thew 
chat, and lo watch their dasniliat gestures, Jt is interesting and curious to 
recognize, in circumstances which elude the notice of historians, the feeble 
viclence and shallow cunning of Touis ATL; the bustling insignihcance 
of Maximilian, cursed with an mmpoteat prunency for renown ; rash, yet timid; 
obstinate, yet fickle; always in a hurry, yet always too late; the hence and 
haughty energy which gave dignity to the eccentricities of Julius; the soft 
and praceful manners which masked the insatiable ambition and the implacable 
hatred of Burgta. 

— We have mentioned Borgia. Ic is impossible not to pause for a moment oa 
the name of a man in whom the political morality of Italy was so strongly 
personified, partially blended with the sicrner incaments of the Spanish cha- 
tracker. Cn two important occasions Machiavelli was admitted to bis focicty ; 
ones, al the moment when his splendid villainy achieved its most si 
_tehamph, when he canght in one snare and crushed at one blow all his most 
formittable rivals; and again when, exhausted by disease and overwhelmed 
by misfortunes which no human prudence have averted, he was the 
prisoner of the deadliest enemy of his house. These interviews between the 
— speculative and the greatest practical statesman of the age are fully 
ribed in the carrespondence, and form perhaps the most interesting past 
of it, From some passages in the Prince, aed perare ise from some india- 
tinct traditions, several writers have supposed a connexion between those 
remarkable men much closer than ever existed. The envoy has even bees 


_‘wecused of prompting the crimes of the artful and merciless t _ Bat from 
the official documonts it is clear that their intercourse, ostensibly 


eemnicable, was in reality hostile, It cannot be doubted, however, that the 


_ Weaagination of Machiavelli was strongly anpresved and bis speculations on 
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government coloured by the observations which he made on the singular 
character and equally singular fortunes of a man who, under such disadvan- 
tages, had achieved such exploits; who, when sensuality, varied through in- 
numerable furms, could no longer stimulate his sated mind, formed a more 
powerful and durable excitement in the intense thirst of empire and revenge ; 
who emerged from the sloth and luxury of the Roman naeale the first prince 
amd general of the age; who, trained in an unwarlike profession, formed a 
gallant army out of the dregs of an unwarhke people; who, after acyuiring 
sovereignty by destroying his enemies, acquired popularity by destroying his 
tools; who had begun to employ for the most saluta pis 6 the power which 
he had attained by the most atrociaus means ; who tolerated within the sphere 
of his iron despottam no plunderer or oppressor but himself; and who fell at 
last amidst the mingled curses and regrets of a people of whom his prenius 
had been a wonder and might have been the salvation. Some of those crimes 
of Borgia which fo us appear the most odious would net, from causes which 
we have already considered, have struck an Ttahan of the fiftecoth century with 
equal herrar, Patniote feeling aloo might induce Machtovelli to Jook with 
some imlulgence and regret on the memory of the andy leader who could have 
defended the fale pendence of ltaly against the confederate spoilers of 
Cambray. 

On us subject Machiavelli felt most strongly, Indeed, the expulsion of the 
foreign tyrants and the restoration of that pole en age which had preceded the 
irruption of Chares VILL. were projects which, at that time, fascinated 
all the master-spirits of [taly. The magnificent vision delighted the great 
bat ill-regulated mind of Julius. It divided with manuscripts and sauces, 
painters and falcons, the attention of the frivolous Leo. It prompted the 
generous treason A Morone. It imparted a transient energy to the feeble 
mind and body of the last Sforza, It excited for one moment an honest ambi- 
tion in the false heart of Pescara, Ferucity and insolence were not among 
the vices of the national character. To the discriminating cruelties of pola- 
liciana, committed for great ends on sclect victims, the moral code of the 
Ttalians was tuo indulgent. But though they might have recourse to barbarit 
asan expedient, they did nut require it asa stimulant. They turned wit 
loathing from the atrocity of the strangers who seemed to love blood far its 
own sake, wha, not content with sabjugating, were inpatient ta destroy ; whe 
fount a fiendish pleasure in razing magnificent cities, cutting the throats of 
enemies who cried for quarter, or suffocating an unarmed people by thousands 
im the caverns to which they had led for safety. Such were the scenes which 
daily excited the terror and diqrast of a people amongst whom, till lately, the 
worst tgal a soldier had to fear in a pitched battle was the lows of his horse, 
and the expense of his ransom. The swinish intemperance of Switzerland, 
the wolfish avarice of Spain, the gross licentiousness uf the French, indulged 
in violation of hospitality, of decency, of love itself, the wanton inhumanity 
which was common all the invaders, had rendered them objects of deally 
hatred to the inhabitants of the Peninsula.” The wealth which had been ac- | 
cumulated during centuries of prosperity and repose was capidly melting 
away. The intellectual superionty of the oppressed people only rendered 
them more keenly sensible of their political degradation. Literature and taste, 
indeed, suill disguised with a flush of hectic loveliness and brifliancy the 
revages of an incurable decay. The irom had not yet entered into the soul. 
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The time was not yet come when eloquence was to be gagged, and reason to 
be hoodwinked—-when the te of the poet was to be hung on the wiilows 
of Arno, and the right hand of the painter to forget its cunning. Yet a dis 
ceming eye might cven then have seen that genius and learning would not 
long survive the state of things from which they had sprung—that the great 
men whose talents pave lustre to that melancholy period had been formed 
under the influence of happier days, and would leave no successors behind 
them. The times which shine with the greatest splendour in literary history 
are not always those to which the human mind is most indebted. Of this we 
may be convinced by comparing the generation which follows them with ‘hat 
which preceded them, The first fruits which are reaped under a bad system often 
spring from seed sown under a good one, Thus it was, in some measure, 
with the Augustan age. Thus it was with the age of Raphael and Ariosto, 
of Aldus and Vida. 

Machiavelli deeply regretted the misfortunes of his country, and clearly 
discerned the cause and the remedy. Tt was the military system of the Italian 
neople which had extinguished thei valour and discipline, and rendered their 
wealth an he prey to ae foreign plunderer. The secretary projected a 
scheme, alike honourable to his heart and to his intellect, for abolishing the 
use of mercenary troops, and organizing a national militia, 

The exertians which he made to effect this great olject ought alone to 
rescue his name from obloquy. Though his situation and his habits were 
pacific, he studied with intense assiduity the theory of war. He made himself 
master af all its details. The Florentine government entered into his views. 
A council of war was appointed, Levies were decreed. The indefatigable 
minister flew from place to place in order to superintend the execution of his 
Jesign. ‘The times were, in some respects, favourable to the experiment, 
The system of military tactics had undergone a great revolution. The cavairy 
was no longer considered as forming the strength of an army. The hours 
which a citizen could spare from his ordinary employments, though by no 
means sufficient to familiarize him with the exercise of a man-at-arms, might 
render him an useful foot-soldier. The dread of a foreign yoke, of plunder, 
massacre, and conflagration might have ire tae that repugnance to military 
pursuits which both the industry and the idleness of great towns commonly 
generate, ora time the scheme promised well, ‘The new troops acquitted 
themselves respectably in the field. | Machiavelli looked with parental 
rapture on the success of his plan; and began to hope that the arms of Ital 
a once ovore be formidable to the barbarians of the Tagus and the Rhine, 
But the tide of misfortune came on before the barriers which should have 
withstood it were prepared. For a time, indeed, Florence might Se con. 
sidered as peculiarly fortunate. Famine and sword and pestilence had 
devastated the fertile pluins and stately cities of the Po. All the curses 
denounced of old against Tyre seemed to have fallen on Venice. Her 
merchants already stood afar off, lamenting for their great city. The time | 
seemed near when the sea-weed should overgrow her silent Rialto, and the 
fisherman wash his nets in her deserted arsenal, Naples had been four times 
eonquered and recongrered by tyrants equally indifferent to its welfaze and 
squally greedy for its spoils. Florence, as yet, had only to endure degrada. 
tion and extortion, to submit to the mandates of foreign powers, to buy over 
and over again, at an enormous price, what was already justly her own, to 
return thanks for being wronged, and to ask pardon for being in the right. 
She was at leneth deprived of the blessings even of this infamous and servile 
“pepose, Her military and political institutions were swept away together, 
The Medici returned, in the train of foreign invaders, from their lon: exile, 
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The policy of Machiavelli was abandoned; and his public services were 
uited with poverty, imprisonment, and torture. 

The fallen statesman still clung to his ‘project with unabated ardour. With 
the view of vindicating it from some popular objections, and of refuting some 
prevailing errors on the sulject of military science, he wrote his seven books 
on the Art of War. This excellent work is in the form of a dialogue. The 
opinions of the writer are put into the mouth of Fabrizio Colonna, a powerful 
nobleman of the Ecclesiastical State, and an officer of distinguished merit in 
the service of the King of Spain. He visits Florence on his way from Lem- 
bardy to his own domains. He is invited to meet some friends at the house 
of Cosimo Rucellai, an amiable and accomplished young man, whose early 
death Machiavelli feclingly deplores, After partaking of an elegant enter- 
tainment, they retire fromm the heat into the most shady recesses of the parden. 
Fabuizio is struck by the sight of some uncommon plants, His host informs 
him that, though rare in modern days, they are frequently mentioned by the 
classical authors, and that his grandfather, like many other Italians, amused 
himself with practising the ancient methods of gardening. Fabrizio expresses 
his regret that those who, in later times, affected the manners of the old 
Romans, should select for imitation their most trifling pursuits. This leads 
to & conversation on the decline of military discipline, and on the best means 
of restoring it, The institution of the Flerentine militia is ably defended ; 
and several improvements are sugyested in the details, 

The Swiss and the Spaniards were, at that time, regarded as the best 
soldiers in Europe. The Swiss battalion consisted of pikcemen, and bore a 
close resemblance tothe Greek phalanx. The Spaniards, like the soldiers of 
Rome, were armed with the sword and the shield. The victories of Flaminius 
and Aimilius over the Macedonian kings seem to prove the superiority of the 
weapons used by the legions. The same experiment har been recently tried 
with the same result at the battle of Ravenna, one of those tremendous days 
into which human folly and wickedness compress the whole devastation of a 
famine ora plague, In that memorable conflict the infantry of Arragon, the 
old companions of Gonsalvo, deserted by all their allies, hewed a passayre 
through the thickest of the imperial pikes, and effected an unbroken retreat, in 
the face of the gend-armerie of De Foix and the renowned artillery of Msté, 
Fabrizio, or rather Machiavelli, proposes to combine the two systems, to arin 
the foremost lines with the pike, for the purpose of repulsing cavalry, and 
those in the rear,with the sword, as being a weapon better adapted for every pur- 
pose. Throughout the work the author expresscs the highest admiration of the 
military science of the ancient Romans, and the greatest contempt for tly: 
maxims witch had been in vogue amongst the Italian commanders of the pre- 
ceding generation. He prefers infantry to cavalry, and fortified camps tq 
fortified towns. He is inclined to substitute rapid movements and decisive 

ngagements for the languid and dilatory operations of his countrymen. He 
ae very little importance to the invention of gunpowder. Indeed, he 
seems to think that it ought scarcely to produce any change in the mode of 
arming or of disposing troops. The general testimony of historians, it must 
be allowed, seems to prove that the ill-constructed and ill-served artillery of 
those times, though useful in a siege, was of little value on the ficld of battle, 

Of the tactics of Machiavelli we will not venture to give an opinion: but 
we are certain that his book is most able and interesting. As a commentary 
on the history of his times, it is invaluable. The ingenuity, the grace, and 
the perspicuity of the style, and the eloquence and animation of particular pas 
tsust give pleasure even to readers who take no interest in the subject. 
he Fiince ani the Discourse: on Livy were written after the fal) 
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of the Republican Government. The former was dedicated to the young 
Lorenzo de Medici. This circumstance secms to have disgusted the contem- 
poraries of the writer far more than the doctrines which have rendered the 
name of the work odious in later times. It was considered as an indication of 
political apostasy. The fact, however, seems to have been that Machiayelli, 
seit gal of the liberty of Florence, was inclined to support any government 
which might preserve her independence. The interval which separated a 
democracy and a despotism, Soderini and Lorenzo, seemed to vanish when 
com with the difference between the former and the present state of 
Staly, between the secarity, the opulence, and the repose w ich it had en- 
joyed under its native rulers, and the misery in which it had been plunged 
since the fata] year in which the first foreign tyrant had descended from the 
Alps. The noble and pathetic exhortation with which the Prince conclude 
shows how strongly the writer felt upon the subject. 

The Prince traces the progress of an ambitions man, the Discourses the 
progress of an ambitious people. The same principles on which, in the for- 
tner work, the elevation of an individual is explained are applicd, in the lat- 
ter, to the longer duration and more complex interests of a society. To a 
modern statesman the form of the Discourses may appear to be puerile. In 
truth, Livy is not a historian on whom much reliance can be placed, even in 
cases where he must have possessed considerable means of information. And 
his first Decade, to which Machiavelli has confined himself, is scarcely en» 
titled to more credit than our chronicle of British kings who reigned befote 
the Roman invasion. But his commentator is indebted to him for little more 
than a few texts which he might as easily have extracted from the Vulgate or 
the Decameron. The whole train of thought is original. 

On the Bard immorality which has rendered the Prince unpopular, and 
which is almost equally discernible in the Discourses, we have already given 
our opinion at length. We have attempted to show that it belonged rather 
to the age than to the man, that it was a partial taint, and by no means im- 
plied hgh depravity. We cannot, however, deny that it is a great blemish 
and that it considernbly diminishes the pleasure which, in other respects, 
those works must afford to every intelligent mind, 

It is, indeed, impossible to conceive a more healthful and vigorous consti« 
tution of the understanding than that which these works indicate. The 
qualities of the active and the contemplative statesman appear to have been | 
blended, in the mind of the writer, into a rare and exquisite harmony, Iig- 
skill in the details of business had not been acquired at the expense of his | 

eneral powers. It had not rendered his mind less comprehensive ; but it | 
bad served to correct his speculations, and to on al to them tMat vivid and 
practical character which so widely distinguishes them from the vague theories 
of most political philosophers. ae 

Every man who has seen the world knows that nothing is so aseless as a 
general maxim. If it be very moral and very true, it may serve for a copy to 
acharity-boy, If, like those of Rochefoucault, it be sparkling and whimsical, — 
it may make an excellent motto for an essay. But few, indeed, of the many - 
wise apophtbegms which have been uttered from the time of the Seven Sages _ 
of Greece to that of Poor Richard have prevented a single foolish action, 
We give the highest and the most — iar praise to the precepts. of - 
Mactuavelli, when we say that they may frequently be of real use in regulating « 
conduct—not so much because they are more just, or more profound, than — 
thea which might be culled . authors as beteast chey can be mone | 
seadlily app*ied to the problems of real life, 
Shore ave errom im these works, But they are errors which a write, 
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situated like Machiavelli, could scarcely avoid. They arise, for the mast 
part, from a single defect which appears to us to pervade his whole system. 

u his political scheme the means had bcen more deeply considered than the 
ends, The great principle, that societies and laws exist only for the purpose 
of increasing the sum of private happiness, is not recognized with sufficient 
clearness, The good of the body, distinct from the good of the members, and 
sometimes hardly compatible with it, seemsto be the object which he proposes 
to himself. Of all political fallacies, this has had the widest and the most 
mischievous operation. The state of society in the little commonwealths of 
Greece, the close connection and mutual dependence of the citizens, and the 
severity of the laws of war tended to encourage an opinion which, under such 
circumstances, could hardly be called erroneous, The interests of every in- 
dividual were inseparably bound up with those of the state. An invasion 
destroyed his corn-fields and vineyards, drove him from his home, and com- 
‘eaaaee him to encounter all the hardships of a military life. A peace restored 
1im to security and comfort. A victory doubled the number of his slaves, A 
defeat, perhaps, made him a slave himself. When Pericles, in the Peloponne- 
stan war, told the Athenians that, if their country triumphed, their private 
losses would speedily be repaired; but that, if the'r arms failed of success, 
every individual amongst them would probably Ue ruined,® he spoke no 
more than the truth. Ie spoke to men whom the tribute of vanquished 
cities supplied with food and clothing, with the luxury of the bath and the 
amusements of the theatre, on whom the greatness of their country conferred 
rank, ‘and before whom the members of less prosperous communities 
trembled; and to men who, in case of a change in the public fortunes, 
would, at least, be deprived of every comfort and every distinction which 
they enjoyed. ‘To be butchered on the smoking ruins of their city, to be 
dragged in chains to a slave-market, to sce one child torn from them to dig 
in the quarries of Sicily, and another to guard the harems of Persepolis 
those were the frequent and probable consequences of national calamities, 
Hence, among the Greeks patriotism became a governing principle, or rather 
an ungovernable passion, Both their legislators and their philosophers took it 
for granted that, in providing for the strength and preatness of the state, 
they sufficiently provided for the happiness of the peo ic The writers of the 
Roman empire lived under despots into whose dominion a hundred nations 
were malted down, and whose gardens would have covered the little common- 
wealths of Phlius and Platwa, Yet they continued to employ the same lan- 
guage, and to cant about the duty of sacrificing everything to a country to 
which they owed nothing. 
Causes sigilar to those which had influenced the disposition of the Gr eks 
operated powerfully on the less vigorous and daring character of the Italians. 
| They, too, were members of small communities. Every man was deeply in 
terested in the welfare of the socicty to which he belonged—a partaker in 
its wealth and its poverty, in its glory and its shame. In the age of 
Machiavelli this was peculiarly the case. Public events had produced ar: 
immense sum of moncy to private citizens. The Northern invaders had 
brought want to their boards, infamy to their beds, fire to their roofs, and the 
knife to their throats. It was natural thet a man who lived in times like 
‘these should overrate the importance of those measures by which a nation is 
-vendered formidable to its neighbours, and undervalue those which make # 
- prosperous within itself. ay. 
Nothing is more remarkable in the political treatises of Machiavelli thea 
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the fairness of mind which they indicate. It appears where the author is ia 
the wrong almost as strongly as where he is in the nght. He never advances 
a false opinion because ft is new or splendid, because he can clothe it in a 
happy phrase, or defend it by an ingenious sophism. His errors are at once 
explained by a reference to the circumstances in which he was Haein They 
evidently were not suupht out; they lay in his way, and could scarcely be 
avoided, Such mistakes must necessarily be committed by early speculators 
in every science, 

In this respect it is amusing (o compare the Prince and the Discourses with 
the Spirit of Laws, Montesquicu enjoys, perhaps, a wider celebrity than any 
rolitical writer of modern Iurope. Something be doubtless owes to his merit, 
ba much more to his fortune Pe had the good luck ofa valentine. He 
caught the eve ofthe French nation at the moment when it was waking from 
the long sleep of political and relyious bigotry ; and, in consequence, he bee 
came a favourite, The English, at that Gime, considered a Frenchinan who 
talked about constitutional checks and fundamental laws as a prodiyy not less 
astomohing than the learned pig or the musical infant. Specious but shallow, 
studious of effect, indifferent to trath, eager to build a system, but careless of 
collecting those materials out of which alone a sound and durable system can 
be built, he constructed Uheories as rapidly and as slightly as card houses, no 
sooner projected than completed, no sooner completed than blown away, no 
sooner blown away than forgotten. Machiavelli errs only because his expen. 
ence, acquired in a very peculiar state of society, could not always enable bim 
‘ocaleulate the effect of institutions differing: frem those of which he had 
observed the operation, © Montesquieu errs because he has a fine thing to say, 
and is roles to sayit. Tf the phenomena which lie before him will not 
suit his purpose, all history must be ransacked. If nothing established by 
nuthentic testimony can be raked or chipped to suit his Procrustean hy pothesis, 
he puts up with some monstrogs fapre woul Slaw, of pantam, or Japan, told 
by writers compared with whom Lucian and Gulliver were veractous—liars 
hy a double right, as travellers and as Jesuits 

Propriety of thought and propriety of diction are commonly found together. 
Obscurity and affectation are the two greatest faults of style. Obscurity of 
expression generally springs from confusion of ideas; and the same wish to 
dazzle at any cost which produces affectation in the mavner of a writer is 
likely to produce sophistry in his reasonings. The judicious and candid mind 
of Machiavelli shows itself in his luminous, manly, and polished language. 
The style of Montesquieu, on the other hand, indicates in every page a lively 
and ingenious, but an unsound mind. Every tnick of expression, from the 
mystenous conciseness of an oracle to the flippancy of a Parisian suxcomb, is 
employed to disyuise the fallacy of some positions and the triteness of others. 
Absurdities are brightened into epigrams ; truisms are darkened into enigmas. 
It is with dificulty that the strongest eye can sustain the glare with which 
some parts are illuminated, or penetrate the shade in which others are cone 
eealed. 

The political works of Machiavelli derive a peculiar interest from the 
mournful earnestness which he manifests whenever he touches on topics coa- 
nected with the calamities of his native land. It is difficult to conceive any 
situation more painful than that of a great man, condemned to watch the 
lingering agony of an exhausted country, to tend it during the alternate fits of | 
stupefaction and ravi § which precede its dissolution, to see the symptoms of 
vitality disappear one by one, till nothing is left but coldness, d:rkness, and 
corruption, To this joyless and thankless duty was Machiavelli called. In 
the energetic language of the prophet, he was ‘‘ mad for the sigh’ of his eyes 
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which he saw "—disunion in the council, effemninacy in the camn, liberty ex- 
tinguished, commerce decaying, national honour sullied, an exightened and 
flourishing people given over to the ferocity of ignorant savages. “Though his 
opinions had not escaped the contagion of that pohtical immorality which was 
common among his countrymen, his natural disposition seems to have been 
rather stern and impetuous than pliant and artful, When the misery and 
degradation of Florence and the foul outrage which he had himscl€ sustained 
raised his mind, the smooth craft of his profession and his nation ts exchanged 
for the honest bitterness of scorn and anger. Hie speaks like one sick of the 
calamitous (imes and abject people among whom his lot is cast. Efe pines 
for the strength and glory of ancient Rome, for the fasees of Brutus and the 
sword of Serpio, the gravity of the curule chair, and the bloody pomp of the 
triumphal sacrifice. He scems tu be transported back to the days when cight 
hundred thousand Malian warriors sprung to arms at the rumour of a Gallic 
invasion. He breathes all the spint of those intrepid and haughty patricians, 
who forgot the dearest ties of nature in the claims of public duty, iis looked 
with disdain on the elephants and on the gold of Pyrrhus, and listened with 
unaltered composure to the tremendous tidings of Canna. Like an ancient 
temple deformed by the barbarous architecture of a Jater aye, his character ac- 
quires an interest from the very circumstances which debase it. ‘The original 
proportions are rendered more striking by the contrast which they present to 
the mean and incongruous additions. 

The influence of the sentiments which we have described was not apparent 
fn his writings alone. His entnusiasm, barred from the career which it would 
have selected for itself, seems to have found a vent in desperate levity. He 
enjoyed a vindictive pleasure in Gulraging the opinions of a society which he 
despised. He became careless of those decencies which were expected from 
aman so highly distinguished in the literary and political world. The 
sarcastic bitterness of his conversation disgusted those who were more 
inclined to accuse his licentiousness than their own depeneracy, and who were 
unable to conceive the strength of those emotions which are concealed by the 
jests of the wretched, and by the follies of the wise. 

The historical works of Machiavelli still remain to be considered. The 
life of Castruccio Castracani will occupy us for a very shert time, and would 
scarcely have demanded ovr notice had it not attracted a much greater share 
of public attention than it deserves. Few books, indeed, could be more 
interesting than a careful and judicious account, from such a pen, of the 
illustrious Prince of Lucca, the most eminent of those [talian chiefs who, 
like Pisistratus and Gelon, acquired a power felt rather than seen, and 
resting, ais law or on prescription, but on the ee favour and on their 
great persorfal qualities. Such a work would exhibit to us the real nature of 
that species of sovereignty, so singular and so often misunderstood, which the 
Greeks denominated tyranny, and which, modified in some degree by the 
fevdal system, reappeared in the commonwealths of Lombardy and Tuscany 
Bat this little composition of Machiavelli is in no sense a history. It has no 
pretensions to fidelity. It is a trifle, and not a very successful trifle. It is 
scarcely more authentic than the novel of Belphegor, and is very much duller. 

The last great work of this illustrious man was the history of his native 
city. It was written by the command of the pope, who, as chicf of the 
house of Medici, was at that time sovereign of Florence. The characters of 
Cosmo, of Piero, and of Lorenzo are, however, treated with a freeiom and 
impartiality equally honourable to the writer and to the patron. The 
miseries and humiliations of dependence, the bread which is more bitter 
than every other food, the stairs which are more painful than every otbes 
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ascent,” had not broken the spirit of Machiavelli. The most cor apting post 
in a corrupting profession had not depraved the generous heart of Clement. 

The history does not appear to be the fruit of much industry or research, 
It is unquestionably inaccurate, But it is elegant, lively, and picturesque 
beyond any other in the Italian language. The reader, we believe, carries 
away from it a more vivid and a more faithful impression of the national 
character and manners than from more correct accounts. The truth is, 
that the book belongs rather to ancient than to modern literature. It is in 
the style, not of Davila and Clarendon, but of Herodotus and Tacitus: and 
the classical histories may almost be called romances founded in fact. The 
relation is, no doubt, in all its principal points, strictly true. But the 
numerous little incidents which heighten the interest, the words, the gestures, 
the looks, are evidently furnished by the imagination of the author. The 
fashion of later times is different. A more exact narrative is given by the 
writer. It may be doubted whether more exact notions are conveyed to the 
reader. The best portraits are those in which there is a slight mixture of 
caricature; and we are not aware that the best histories are not those in 
which a little of the exaggeration of fictitious narrative is judiciously employed. — 
Something is lost in accuracy; but much is panes in effect. The fainter 
lines are neglected ; but the great characteristic features are imprinted on the 
mind for ever. 

The history terminates with the death of Lorenzo de Medici. Machiavelli 
had, it seems, intended to continue it to a later period, But his death pre. 
vented the execution of his design; and the melancholy task of recording the 
desolation and shame of Italy devolved on Guicciardini. 

Machiavelli lived long enough to see the commencement of the last struggle 
for Florentine liberty, Soon after his death monarchy. was finally established 
-~not such a monarchy as that of which Cosmo had laid the foundations deep 
in the constitution and feelings of his countrymen, and which Lorenzo had 
embellished with the trophies of every science and every art; but a loathsome 
tyranny, proud and mean, cruel and feeble, bigoted and lascivious, The 
_ character of Machiavelli was hateful to the new masters of Italy; and those 
parts of his theory which were in strict accordance with their own daily 
practice afforded a pretcxt for blackening his memory. His works were 
misrepresented by the learned, misconstrued by the ignorant, censured by the 
Church, abused, with all the rancour of simulated virtue, by the minions of a 
base despotism and the priests of a baser superstition, The name of the 
man whose genius had illuminated all the dark places of policy, and to whose 
patriotic wisdom an oppressed people had owed their last chance of eman- 
cipation and revenge, passed into a proverb of infamy. For moré than two. 
hundred years his bones lay undistinguished. At length, an English noble. 
man pa the last honours to the greatest statesman of Florence; In-the 
church of Santa Croce a monument was erected to his memory, which. is 
| erat with reverence by all who can distinguish the virtues of a great 
mind through the corruptions of a degenerate age; and which will -be 
approached with still decper homage when the olyect to which his public. 
‘life was devoted shall be attaincd—when the foreign yoke shall be broken, 
when a second Proccita shall avenge the wrongs of Naples, when a happies | 
_ Riensi shall restore the good estate of Rome, when the streets of Florence 

and Bologna shal! again resound with their ancient war cry—apelo; popeldy . 
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‘The Constitutional History of England, from the Accession of Henry VII. to the Death of 
George 1]. By Hunry Hattam. Ine vols. 1827. 


‘History, at least in its state of imaginary perfection, is a compound of poetry 
and ue Ly: It impresses general truths on the mind by a vivid repre- 
sentation of particular characters and incidents. But, in fact, the two hos- 
tile elements of which it consists have never been known to form a perfect 
amalgamation ; and, at length, in our own time, they have been completely 
and professedly separated. Good histories, in the proper sense of the word, 
we have not. But we have good historical romances, and good historical 
essays. The imagination and the reason, if we may use a legal metaphor, 
have made partition of a province of literature of which they were formerly 
seised per my ct per tout; and now they hold their respective portions in 
severalty, instead of holding the whole in common, 

To make the past present, to bring the distant near—to place us in the 
society of a great man or on the eminence which overlooks the field of a 
mighty battle, to invest with the reality of human flesh and blood beings 
whom we are too much inclined to consider as personified qualities in an 
allegory, to call up our ancestors before us with all their peculiarities of Jan- 
guage, manners, and garb, to show us over their houses, to seat us at their 
tables, to rummage their old-fashioned wardrobes, to explain the uses of their 
ponderous furniture,—these parts of the duty which properly belongs to the 
historian have been rit lace by the historical novelist. On the other 
band, to extract the philosophy of history, to direct our judgment of events 
and men, to trace the connection of causes and effects, and to draw from the 
occurrences of former times general lessons of moral and political wisdom has 
become the business of a distinct class of writers. 

Of the two kinds of composition into which history has been thus divided, 
the one may be compared to a map, the other to a painted landscape, The 
picture, though it places the object before us, does not enable us to ascertain 
with accuracy the form and dimensions of its component parts, the distances, 
and the angles. The map is not a work of imitative art, It presents no scene 
to the imagination ; but it gives us exact information as to the bearings of the 
_ warigus points, and is a more uscful companion to the traveller or the general 
than the painting could be, though it were the grandest that ever Rosa 
peopled with outlaws, or the sweetest over which Claude ever poured the 
mellow efiulgence of a setting sun. 

- ‘Je is remarkable that the practice of separating the two ingredients of which 
history is ie re has become prevalent on the Continent as well as in this 

country. Italy has already produced a historical novel of high merit and of 
still higher promise. In France the practice has been carried to a length 
eomewhbat whimsical. M. Sismondi publishes a grave and stately history, 
very valuable, and a little tedious. He then sends forth as a companion to it 
_anovel, in which he attempts to give a lively representation of characters and 
“qannets. This course, as it seems to us, has all the disadvantages of a divi- 
_ gion of labour, and none of its advantages, We understand the expediency 
-@f keeping the functions of cook and coachman distinct—the dinner will be 
better dressed, and the horses better n ed, But where the two situations 
‘ave .united, as in the Maitre Jacques of Molitre, we do not see that the matter 
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ig much mended by the solemn form with which the pluralist passes from one 
of his employments to the other. 

We manage these things better in England. Sir Walter Scott gives usa 
novel; Mr. Hallam a critical and argumentative history. Both are occupied 
with the same matter. But the former looks at it with the eye of a sculptor. 
His intention 1s to give an express and lively image of its external form. The 
Jatter is an anatomist. IJTis task is to dissect the subject to its inmost recesses 
and to lay bare before us all the springs of motion and all the causes of decay. 

Mr. Hallam 1s, on the whole, far better qualified than any other writer of 
our time for the office which he has side ralen, He has great industry and 
grent acuteness. His knowledge is extensive, various, and profound, His 
mind is equally distinguished by the amplitude of its grasp and by the deli- 
cacy of its tact. Ilis speculations have none of that vayueness which is the 
common fault of political philosophy. On the contrary, they are strikingly 
practical, ‘They teach us not only the gencral rule, but the mode of applying 
it to solve particular cases. In this respect they often remind us of the dis- 
courses of Machiavelli. 

The style is sometimes harsh, and sometimes obscure. We have also here 

and there remarked a litle of that unpleasant trick which Gibbon brought 
into fashion, the trick, we mean, of narrating by implication and allusion. 
Mr. Hallam, however, has an excuse which Gibbon had not. His work is 
designed for readers who are already acquainted with the ordinary books on 
English history, and who can, therefore, unriddle these little enigmas without 
difficulty, The manner of the book is, on the whole, not unworthy of the 
matter, The language, even when most faulty, is weighty and massive, 
and indicates strong sense in every line. It often rises to an eloquence, not 
florid or impassioned, but high, grave, and sober; such as would become 
a state paper, or a judgment delivered by a great magistrate, a Somers, ora. 
D' Aguesseau. 
_ In this respect the character of Mr, Hallam’s mind corresponds strikingly 
‘with that of his style. His work is eminently judicial. Its whole spirit is that 
of the bench, not that of the bar. Hesums up witha calm, steady impartiality, 
turning neither to the right nor to the left, glossing over nothing, exaggerating 
nothing, while the advocates on both sides are alternately biting their lips to 
hear their conflicting misstatements and sophisms exposed. On a general 
survey, we do not scruple to pronounce the Constitutional History the most 
impartial book that we ever read, We think it the more incumbent on us to 
bear this testimony strongly at first setting out, because, in the course of our 
remarks, we shall think it right to dwell principally on those parts of it from 
which we dissent. a 

There is one peculiarity about Mr. Hallam which, while it adds to the value 
of his writings, will, we fear, take away something from their popularity. 
He is less of a worshipper than any historian whom we can call to mind. 
Every political sect has its esoteric and its exoteric school; its abstract doctrines 
for the initiated ; its visible symbols, its imposing forms, it mythological fables, 
for the vulgar. 11 assists the devotion of those who are unable to raise theme | 
selves to the contemplation of pure truths by all the devices of pagan or papal 
superstition. It has its altars and its deified heroes, its relics and pilgrimaves, 
its canonized martyrs and confessors, its festivals and its legendary miracles, 
Our pious ancesturs, we are told, deserted the high altar of Canterbury, to 
lay all their oblations on the shrine of St. Thomas. In the same manner the 
great and comfortable doctrines of the Tory creed, those particalarly which 
gelate to restrictions on worship and on trade, are adored by squires and 
rectors in Pitt Clubs, under the name of a minister who was as bad a repre 
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sen‘ative of the system which has been christened after him as Becket of the 
spitit of the Gospel. And, on the other hand, the cause for which Hampden 
bled on the field and Sydney on the scaffold is enthusiastically toasted by many 
an honest radical who would be puzzled to explain the difference between 
Ship-money and the IInbeas Corpus Act. .It may be added that, as in 
religion, so in politics, few even of those who are enlightened enough to com 
prehend the meaning tatent under the emblems of their faith can resist the 
contagion of the popular superstition. Often, when they flatter themselves 
that they are merely feigning a compliance with the prejudices of the vulgar. 
they are themselves under the influence of those very prejudices. It ee / 
was not altogether on grounds of expediency that Socrates taught his foHowers 
to honour the gods whom the state honoured, and bequeathed a cock to Escu- 
lapius with his dying breath, So there is often a portion of willing credulity 
aud enthusiasm in the veneration which the most discerning men pay to their 
political idols. From the very nature of man it must be so. The faculty by 
which we inseparably associate ideas which have often been presented to us in 
conjunction is not under the absolute control of the will. It may be quickened 
into morbid activity. It may be reasoned into sluggishness. But in a certain 
degree it will always exist. The almost absolute mastery which Mr. Hallam 
has obtained over feelings of this class is perfectly astonishing to us ; and will, 
we believe, be not only astonishing but offensive to many of his readers, Jt 
must particularly disgust those people who, in their speculations on politics, are 
not reasoners but fanciers ; whose opinions, even i sincere, are not pro- 
duced, according to the Jaw of intellectual births, by induction or inference, 
but are equivocally generated by the heat of fervid tempers out of the over- 
flowing of tumid imaginations. A man of this class is always in extremes. He 
cannot be a friend to liberty without calling for a community of goods, or a 
friendto order without taking under his protection the foulest excesses of 
tyranny. His admiration oscillates between the most worthless of rebels and 
the most worthless of oppressors, between Marten, the scandal of the High 
Court of Justice, and Laud, the scandal of the Star Chamber. He can forgive 
anything but temperance and impartiality. Ife has a certain sympathy with 
the violence of his opponents, as well as with that of his associates. In every 
furious partisan he sees either his present self or his former self, the pensioner 
that is or the Jacobin that has been. But he is unable to comprehend a writer 
who, steadily attached to principles, is indifferent about names and badges, — 
and who judges of characters with equable severity, not altogether untinctured 
with cynicism, but free from the slightest touch of passion, party spirit, of 
caprice. | 

We shouM probably like Mr. Hallam’s book more if, instead of pointing out 

with strict fidelity the bright points and the dark spots of both parties, he had 
exerted himself to whitewash the one and to blacken the other. But we should 
certainly prize it far less. Lulogy and invective may be had for the asking. 
But for cold, rigid justice~he one weight and the one measure—we know 
not where else we can look 

No portion of our annals nas been mcore perplexed and misrepresented by 

writers of different parties than the history of the Reformation. In this laby- 
rimh of falsehood and sophistry the guidance of Mr. Hallam is peculiar 
vaiuable. It is impossible not to admire the even-handed justice with which 
he deals out castigation to right and left on the rival persecutors. 

It is vehemently maintained by some writers of the present day that the 
_governmen’ of Elizabeth persecuted neither Papists nor Puritans as such ; and 
” eocasionally that the severe measures which it adopted ‘were dictated, not by 
_ religious intolerance, but by political necessity. Even the excellent account of 
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those times which Mr. Hallam has given, has not altogether imposed silence 
on the authors of this fallacy. The title of the queen, they say, was annulled 
by the pope; her throne was given to another ; her subjects were inc ted to 
rebellion ; her life was menaced ; every Catholic was bound in conscience to 
be a traitor ; it was, therefore, against traitors, not against Catholics, that the 
penal laws were enacted. 

‘Phat our readers may be the better able to appreciate the merits of this 
defence, we will state, as concisely as possible, the substance of some of these 
laws. 

As soon as J'lizabcth ascended the throne, and before the least hostility to 
act government had been shown by the Catholic population, an act passed 

rohibiting the celebration of the rites of the Romish Church, on pain of for- 
feiture for the first offence, of a year’s imprisonment for the second, and of 
perpetual imprisonment for the third. 

A law was next made in 1562, enacting that all who had ever graduated at 
the Universities, or received holy orders, all lawyers, and all magistrates, should 
take the oath of supremacy when tendered to them, on pain of forfeiture and 
imprisonment during the royal pleasure. After the lapse of three months it 
might again be tendered to them ; and if it were again refused, the recusant 
was guilty of high treason ! A prospective law, however severe, framed to 
ewclude Catholics from the liberal professions, would have been mercy itself 
compared with this odious act. It is a retrospective statute; it is a retro. 
spective penal statute ; it is a retrospective penal statute against a large class, 
We will not positively affirm that a law of this description must always, and 
under all circumstances, be unjustifiable. But the presumption against it is 
most violent ; nor do we remember any crisis, either in our own history or in 
the history of any other country, which would have rendered such a provision 
necessary, In the present case, what circumstances called for extraordinary 
rigour? There might be disaffection among the Catholics. The prohibition 
oftheir worship would naturally produce it. But it is from their situation, not 
from their conduct; from the wrongs which they had suffered, not from those 
which they had committed, that the existence of discontent among them must be 
inferred. There were libels, no doubt, and prophecies, and rumours, and 
suspicions,—strange grounds for a law inflicting capital penalties, ex post facto, 
on a large vee of men. 

Eight years later the bull of Pius deposing Elizabeth produced a third law. 
This law, to which alone, as we conceive, the defence now under our con- 
sideration can apply, provides that, if any Catholic shall convert a Protestant 
to the Romish Church, they shall both suffer death as for high treason. 

We believe that we might safely content ourselves with stating t@e fact and 
leaving it to the judgment of every plain Englishman. Recent controversies 
have, however, given so much importance to this subject that we will offer a 
few remarks on it. 

In the first place, the arguments which are urged in favour of Elizabeth 
apply with much greater force to the case of her sister Mary. The Catholics did 
not, at the time of Elizabeth’s accession, rise in arms to seat a pretender on 
her throne, But before Mary had given, or could give, provocation, the most 
distinguished Protestants attempted to set aside her rights in favour of the Lady 

ane, That attempt, and the subsequent insurrection of Wyatt, furnished at 
east as good a plea for the burning of Protestants as the conspiracies against 
Elizabeth furnished for the hanging and embowelling of Papists, 

The fact is that both pleas are worthless alike, If such arguments are to pass 
current, it will be easy to prove that there was never such a thing as religious 
persecution since the creation, For there never was a veligious persecutiog - 
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tn which some odious crime was not, justly or unjustly, said to be obviously 
deducible from the doctrines of the persecuted party, We might = that 
the Casars did not persecute the Christians ; that they only punished men 
who were charged, rightly or wrongly, with burning Rome, and with commit: 
ting the foulest abominations in their assemblies ; and that the refusal to Girow 
frankincense on the allar of Jupiter was not the crime, but only evidence of the 
crime, We might say that the massacre of St. Bartholomew was intended to 
extirpiate, not a religious sect, but a political party. For, beyond all doubt, 
the proceedings of the Huguenots, from the conspiracy of Ar boise to the battle 
of Moncontour, had given much more trouble to the French monarchy than 
the Catholics have ever given to the English since the Reformation ; and that 
too, with much less excuse. 

The true distinction is perfectly obvious. To punish a man because he has 
committed a crime, or is believed, though unjustly, to have committed a crime, 
is not persecution. To punish a man because we infer from the nature of some 
doctrine which he holds, or from the conduct of other persons who hold the 
same doctrines with him, that he will commit a crime, is persecution ; and is, 
in every ouse, foolish and wicked. 

When Elizabeth put Ballard and Babington to death, she was not persecut- 
ing. Nor should we have accused her government of persecution for passing 
any law, however severe, against overt acts of sedition, But to argue that, 
because a man is a Catholic, he must think it right to murder a heretical 
sovereign, and that because he thinks it right he will attempt to do it,—and 
then to found on this conclusion a law for punishing him as if he had done it, 
is plain persecution. 

f, indeed, all men reasoned in the same manner on the same data, and 
always did what they thought it their duty to do, this mode of dispensing pun- 
ishment might be extremely judicious. But as people who agree about premises 
often disagree about conclusions, and as no man in the world acts up to his owr 
standard of right, there are two enormous gaps in the logic by which alone 

enalties for opinions can be defended. The doctrine of reprobation, in the 
judgment of many very able men, follows by syllogistic necessity from the 
doctrine of election. Others conceive that the Antinomian and Manichean 
heresies directly follow from the doctrine of reprobation ; and it is very 
 Sieidesed thought that licentiousness and cruelty of the worst description are 
ikely to be the fruits, as they often have been the fruits, of Antinomian and 
Manichean opinions. ‘This chain of reasoning, we think, is as perfect in all 
its parts as that which makes out a Papist to be necessarily a traitor, Yet it 
would be rather a strong measure to hang the Calvinists, on the ground that, 
if they were3pared, they would infallibly commit all the atrocities of Matthias 
and Knipperdoling. For, reason the matter as we may, experience shows us 
that a man may believe in election without believing in reprobation, that he 
may believe in reprobation without being an Antinomian, and that he may be 
an Antinomian without being a bad citizen. Man, in short, is so inconsistent 
a creature that it is impossible to reason from his belief to his conduct, or from 
one part of his belief to another, 

We do not helieve that every Englishman who was reconciled to the Catholic 
Church would, 1s a necessary consequence, have thought himself justified in 
deposing or assassinating Elizabeth. It is not sufficient to say that the convert 
must have acknowledged the authority of the pope and that the pope had issued 
a bullagainst the queen. We know through what strange loopholes the human 
mind contrives to escape when it wishes to avoid a disagreeable inference from 
an admitted proposition. We know how long the {ansenists contrived to believe 
the pope infallible in matters of doctrine, and at the same time to believe doc- 
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trines which he pronounced te be heretical. Let it pass, however, that every 
Catholic in the kingdom thought that Elizabeth might be lawfully murdered. 
Still the old maxim that what is the business of everybody is the business of 
nobody is particularly likely to hold good in a case in which a cruel death is 
the almost inevitable consequence of making any attempt. 

Of the ten thousand clergymen of the Church of England there is scarcely 
one who would not say that a man who should leave his country and friends to 
preach the Gospel among savages, and who should, after labouring indefatigably 
without any hope of reward, terminate his life by martyrdom, would deserve 
the warmest admiration, Yet we doubt whether ten of the ten thousand ever 
thought of going on such an expedition. Why should we suppose that con- 
scientions niotives, feeble as they are constantly found to be in a good cause, 
thould be omnipotent for evil? Doubtless there was many a jolly Popish 
priest in the old manor-houses of the northern counties, who would have ad- 
mitted, in theory, the deposing power of the pope, but who would not have 
heen ambitious to be stretched on the rack, even though it were to be used, 
accordingy to the benevolent proviso of Lord Burleigh, ‘*as charitably as such 
a thing can be,” or to be hanced, drawn, and quartered, even though, by that 
rare indulgence which the queen, of her special grace, certain knowledge, and 
mere motion, sometimes extended to very mitizated cases, he were allowe:l 
a fair tine tochoke before the hangman began te grabble in his entrails, 

But the laws passed apeunst the Pantans had not even the wretched excuse 
which we have been cousidertay, Tn this case the cruelty was equal, the dan- 
ver infinitely fess, Iu fact, the danger was created solely by the crucity. But 
itis superfluous to press the argument By no artihce of ingenuity can the 
stigma of persecution, the worst blemish of the Finghsh Church, be effaced or 
patched over, | Tler doctrines, we well know, do not tend to intolerance, 
She admits the possibility of salvation out of her own pale. But this circum- 
stance, in itself honourable to her, agyravates the sin and the shame of those 
_who persecuted in her name. Domime and De Montfort did not, at least, mur- 
der and torture for differences of Opinion which they considered as trifling, It 
was to stop an infechon which, as they believed, hurned to perdition every soul 
which it seized, iat they employed their fire and steel. The measures of the 
Enelish government with respect to the Papist and Puritans sprang froma 
widely ditferent principle. Tf those who deny that the founders of the Estab- 
lished Church were guilty of religious persecution mean only that they were 
not influenced by any religious motive, we perfectly agree with them. Neither 
the penal code of Elizabeth nor the more hateful system by which Charles I], 
attempted to force episcopacy on the Scotch, had an origin so noble. Their 
cause is to be sought in some circumstances which attended thé Reformation 
in England—circumstances of which the effects long contirned to be felt, and 
may in some degree be traced even at the present day. 

In Germany, in France, in Switzerland, and in Scetland the contest against 
the Papal power was essentially a religious contest. In all those countries, 
indeed, the cause of the Reformation, hke every other great cause, attracted te 
itself many supporters influenced by no conscientious principle,—many who 
quitted the Established Church only because they thought her in danger, — 
many who were weary of her restraints,—and many who were greedy for her 
spoils, But i was not by these adherents that the separation was there con- 
ducted, They were welcome auxiliaries; their support was too often purchased 
by unworthy compliances, but, however exalted in rank or power, they were 
not the leaders in the enterprise. Men of a widely different description, men 
who redeemed great infirmities and errors by cage disinterestedness, 
energy, and courage ; men who. with many of the vices of revolutionary chiefa 
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and of polemic divines, united some of the highest qualittes of apostles, were 
the real directors. They might be violent in innovation and scurrilous in 
controversy. They might sometimes act with inexcusable severity towards 
opponents, and sometimes connive disrepntably at the vices of powerful allies. 
Bat fear was not in them, nor hypocrisy, nor avarice, nor any petty selfishness. 
Their one great object was the demolition of the idols and the puritication of 
the sanctuary, If they were too indulgent to the failings of eminent men from 
whose patronage they expected advantage to the Church, they never flinched 
before persecuting tyrants and hostile armies. If they set the lives of others 
at naught in comparison of their doctrines, they were ready to throw away 
their own. Such were the authors of the great schism on the Continent and in 
the northern part of this island. The Elector of Saxony and the Landgrave 
of Wesse, the Prince of Condé and the King of Navarre, Moray and Morton, 
might espouse the Protestant opinions, or might pretend to espouse them j— 
but it was from Luther, from Calvin, from Kuox, that the Reformation took 
its character. 

Iengland has no such names to show; not that she wanted men of sincere 
piety, of deep learning, of steady and adventurous courage. But these were 
thrown into the background, Ilsewhere, men of this character were the prin- 
cipals. Tlere they acted a secondary part. Elsewhere, worldliness was the 
fool of zeal. Here zeal was the tool of worldliness. A king, whose charac- 
ter may be best described by saying that he was despotism itself personified, 
“pprincipled ministers, a rapacious aristocracy, a servile Parhament,-~ such 
were the instruments by which Pneland was dehvered from the yoke of Rome. 
The work which had been begun by Henry, the murderer of his wives, was 
continued by Somerset, the murderer of his brother, and completed by Elica- 
beth, the murderer of her guest. Sprung from brutal passion, ~ nurtured by 
selfish policy,—the Reformation in England displayed dittle of what had, in 
other countries, distinguished it,-- unflinching and unsparing devotion, bold- 
ness of speech, and singleness of eye. “Vhese were indeed to be found; but 
it was in the lower ranks of the party which opposed the authority of Rome, 
in such men as ELooper, Latimer, Rovers, and ‘Taylor. Of those who had 
any important share in bringing the alteration about, Ridley was perhaps the 
only person who did not consider it as a mere political job. Ieven Ridley 
did not play a very prominent part. Among the statesmen and prelates 
who principally gave the tone to the rehtgious changes, there 1s one, and 
one only, whose conduct partiality itself can attribute to any other than 
interested motives. It is not strange, therefore, that his character should 
have been the subject of fierce controversy. We need not say that we speak 
of Cranmer. 

Mr. Hallam has been severely censured for saying, with his usual placid 
severity, that, “if we weigh the character of this prelate in an equal balance, 
ke will appear far indeed removed from the turpitude imputed to him by his 
enemics; yet not entitled to any extraordinary veneration.” We will venture 
to expand the sense of Mr. Hallam, and to comment on it thus :—If we con- 
sider Cranmer merely as a statesman, he will not appear a much worse man 
than Wolsey, Gardiner, Cromwell, or Somerset. But when an attempt is 
made to sct him up as a saint, it is scarcely possibly for any man of sense who 
knows the history of the times to preserve his pravity. If the memory of the 
archbishop had been left to find its own place, he would have soon been lost 
smong the crowd which is mingled 

** A quel cattivo cora 


Degli angeli, che non furon ribelli, 
Ne fur fedell a Dio, ma per se fur.” 
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And the only notice which it would have been necessary to take of Lis ncme 
would have been 








. “Non ragioniam di Ini; ma guarda, e passa.” 
But, since his admirers challenge for him a place in the noble army of martyrs, 
his claims require fuller discussion. | 

The origin of his greatness, common enough in the scandalous chronicles of 
courts, seems strangely out of place in a hagiology. Cranmer rose into favour 
hy serving Henry in the disgraceful affair of his Prat divorce, He promoted 
the marringe of Anne Boleyn with the king. On a frivolous pretence, he 
po that marriage null and void, On a pretence, if possible, still more 
rivolous, he dissolved the ties which bound the shameless tyrant to Anne of 
Cleves. Ile attached himself to Cromwell while the fortunes of Cromwell 
flourished, He voted for cutting off his head without a trial, when the tide of 
royal favour turned. fe conformed backwards and forwards as the king 
changed his mind. While Henry lived, he assisted in condemning to the 
flames those who denied the doctrine of transubstantiation. When Henry died, 
he found out that the doctrine was false. He was, however, not ata loss for 
people to burn, The authority of his station and of his grey hairs was em. 
ployed to overcome the disgust with which an intelligent and virtuous child 
reparded persecution, 

ntolerance is always bad. But the sanguinary intolerance of a man who 
thus wavered in his creed excites a loathing to which it is difficult to give 
vent without calling foul names. [Equally false to political and religious obli- 
ations, he was first the tool of Somerset, and then the tool of Northumber- 
and, When the Protector wished to put his own brother to death, without 
even the semblance of a trial, he found a ready instrument in Cranmer. In 
spite of the canon law, which forbade a churchman to take any part in matters 
of blood, the archbishop signed the warrant for the atrocious sentence. When 
Somerset had been in his turn destroyed, his destroyer received the support of 
Cranmer in a wicked attempt to change the course of the succession. 

The apology made for him by his admirers only renders his conduct more 
contemptible. He complied, it is said, against his better judgment, because 
he could not resist the entreaties of Edward. <A holy prelate of sixty, ona 
would think, might be better employed by the bedside of a dying child than 
in committing crimes at the request of his disciple. 1f he had shown half as 
much firmness when Edward requested him to commit treason as he had 
before shown when Edward requested him not to commit murder, he might 
have saved the country from one of the greatest misfortunes that it ever under- 
went. He became, how whatever motive, the accomplice of the worthless 
Dudley. The virtuous scruples of another young and amiable€nind were to 
be overcome. As Edward had been forced into persecution, Jane was to be 
seduced into usurpation. No transaction in our annals ts more unjustifiable 
than this. Ifa hereditary title were to be respected, Mary possessed it. Ifa 
parliamentary title were preferable, et possessed that also. If the interest 
of the Protestant religion required a departure from the ordinary rule of 
succession, that interest would have been best served by raising Elizabeth to 
the throne. If the foreign relations of the kingdom were considered, still 
stronger reasons might be found for preferring Elizabeth to Jane. There was 

at doubt whether Jane or the Queen of Scotland had the better claim; and 
that doubt would, ir. all probability, have produced a war both with Scotland 
and with France, if the project of Northumberland had not been blasted in 
its infancy. That Elizabeth had a better claim than the Queen of Scotland 
was indisputable. To the part which Cranmer, and unfortunately some better 
men than Cranmer, took in this most reprehensible scheme, much of the 
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severity with which the Protestants were afterwards treated must in fairness 
be ascribed. 7 

The plot failed ; Popery triumphed ; and Cranmer recanted. Most people 
look on his recantation as a single blemish on an honourable life, the frailty 
of an unguarded moment. But, in fact, it was in strict accordance w:th the 
system on which he had constantly acted. It was part of a regular hapit. 
It was not the first recantation that he had made ; and, in all probability, if 
it had answered its purpose, it would not have been the last. We do not 
blame him for not choosing to be burned alive. It is no very severe reproach 
to any person that he does not possess heroic fortitude. But surely a man 
who liked the fire so little should have had some sympathy for others. A 
persecutor who inflicts nothing which he is not ready to endure deserves 
sume respect. Dut when a man who loves his doctrines more than the lives 
of his neighbours loves his own little finger better than his doctrines, a very 
simple argument @ fortiori will enable us to estimate the amount of his 
benevolence. 

But his martyrdom, it is said, redeemed everything. It is extraordinary 
that so much ignorance should exist on this subject. The fact is that, if a 
martyr be a man who chooses to die rather than to renounce his opinions, 
Cranmer was no more a martyr than Dr. Dodd. He died solely because he 
could not help it. He never retracted his recantation till he found he had 
made it in vain. The queen was fully resolved that, Catholic or Protestant, 
he should burn, Then he spoke out, as people generally speak out when 
they are at the point of death and have nothing to hope or to fear on earth. 
If Mary had suffered him to live, we suspect that he would have heard mass 
and received absolution, like a good Catholic, till the accession of Elizabeth, 
and that he would then have purchased, by another apostasy, the power of 
burning men better and braver than himself, 

We do not mean, however, to represent him as a monster of wickedness, 
He was pot wantonly cruel or treacherous, He was merely a supple, timid, 
interested courtier, in times of frequent and violent change. That which has 
always been represented as his distinguishing virtue, the facility with which 
he forgave his enemies, belongstothe character. “Those of his class are never 
vindictive, and never grateful, A present interest effaces past services and 
past injuries from their minds together. Their only object is sclf-preserva- 
tion; and for this they conciliate those who wrong them, just as they abandon 
those who serve them. Before we e:iol a man for his forgiving temper, wa 
should inquire whether he is above r-.venge, or below it. 

Somerset, with as little principle as his coadjutor, had a firmer and more 
commandingy mind. Of Henry, a. orthodox Catholic, excepting that he 
chose to be his own pope, and of Miizabeth, who certainly had no objection 
to the theology of Rome, we need say nothing. These four persons were the 

eat authors of the English Reformation. Three of them had a direct 
interest in the extension of the royal prerogative, The fourth was the ready 
tool of any who could frighten him. It 1s not difficult to see from what 
motives, and on what plan, such persons would be inclined to remodel] the 
Church. The scheme was merely to rob the Babylonian enchantress of her 
ornaments, to transfer the full cup of her sorceries to other hands, spilling as 
litle as possibie by the way. The Catholic doctrines and rites were to be 
retained in the Church of England. But the king was tu exercise the control 
which had formerly belonged to the Roman pontiff. In this Henry for a 
time succeeded. The extraordinary force of his character, the fortunate 
situation in which he stood with respect to foreign powers, and the vast 
sesources which the suppressicn of the monasteries placed at his disposal, 
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enabled him to oppress both the religious factions equally. He punished 
with impartial severity those who renounced the doctrines of Rome, anf those 
who scnowledeed her jurisdiction. The basis, however, on which he 
attempted to establish his power was too narrow to be durable. It would 
have been impossible even for him long to persecute both persuasions. Even 
under his reign there had been insurrections on the part of the Catholics, and 
signs of a spirit which was lil:cly soon to produce insurrection on the part of 
the Protestants. It was plainly necessary, therefore, that the government 
should form an alliance with one or with the other side. To recognize the 
Papal supremacy, would have been to abandon the whole design. Reluctantly 
and sullenly it at last joined the Protestants. In forming this junction, its 
object was to procure as much aid as possible for its selfish undertaking, and 
to make the smallest possible concessions to the spirit of rcligious innovation, 

From this compromise the Church of England sprung. In many respects, 
indeed, it has been well for her that, in an age of exuberant zcal, her prin- 
cipal founders were mere politicmns. To this circumstance she owes her 
moderate articles, her decent ceremonies, her noble and pathetic liturgy. 
Her worship is not disfigured by mummery. Yet she has preserved, in a far 
greater degree than any of her Protestant sisters, that art of striking the senses 
vod filling the imagination in which the Catholic Church so eminently excels. 
But, on the other hand, she continued to be, for mure than a hundred and 
fifty years, the servile handmaid of monarchy, the steady enemy of public 
liberty. The divine right of kings, and the duty of passively obeying all their 
commands, were her favourite tenets. She held them firmly through times of 
oppression, persecution, and licentiousness ; while law was trampled down; 
while judgment was perverted ; while the people were eaten as though they 
were bread. Once, and but once,—for a moment, and but for a moment,— 
when her own dignity and property were touched, she forgot to practise the 
submission which she had taught. 

Klizabeth clearly discerned the advantages which were to be derived from a 
close connection between the monarchy and the priesthuod, At the time of 
her accession, indeed, she evidently meditated a partial reconciliation with 
Rome. And, throughout her whole life, she leaned strongly to some of the 
most obnoxious parts of the Catholic system. But her imperious temper, 
her keen sagacity, and her peculiar situation, soon led her to attach herself 
completely to a Church which was all her own. On the same principle on 
which she joined it, she osetia to drive all her people within its pale by 
persecution, She supported it by severe penal laws, not because she thought 
conformity to its discipline necessary to salvation; but because it was the 
fastness which arbitrary power was making strong for itself ;—becguse she ex- 
pected a more profound obedience from those who saw in her both their civil 
and their ecclesiastical chief, than from those who, like the Papists, ascribed 
spiritual authority to the Pope, or from those who, like some of the Puritans, 
ascribed it only to Heaven. To dissent from her establishment was to dissent 
from an institution founded with an express view to the maintenance and 
extension of the royal prerogative. 

The great queen and her successors, by considering conformity and loyalty 
as identical, at length made them so. With respect to the Catholics, indeed, 
the rigour of persecution abated after her death. James soon found that they 
were unable to injure him, and that the animosity which the Puritan party 
felt towsrds them drove them of necessity to take refuge under his throne. 
During the subsequent conflict, their fault was anything but disloyalty. On 
the other hand, James hated the Puritans with more than the hatred of Eliza. 
beth. Her aversion to them was political; his was personal, The sect had 
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plagued him in Scotland, where he was weak ; and he was deterinined to be 
even with them in England, where he was powerful. Persecution gradually 
changed a sect into a faction. That there was anything in the religious 
opinions of the Puritans which rendered them hostile to monarchy has never 
been proved to our satisfaction. After our civil contests, it became the fashion 
to say that Presbyterianism was connected with Republicanism ; just ag 
1t has been the fashion to say, since the time of the French Revolution, 
that infidelity is connected with Republicanism. It is perfectly true that a 
Church, constituted on the Calvinistic model, will not strengthen the hands 
of the sovereign so much as a hierarchy which consists of several ranks, 
differing in dignity and emolument, and of which all the members are con. 
suantly looking to the government for promotion. But experience has clearly 
shown that a Calvinistic Church, like every other Church, is disaffected when 
it is persecuted, quiet when it is tolerated, and actively loyal when it is 
favoured and cherished. Scotland has had a Presbyterian establishment durin 
a century and a half. Yet her general assembly has not, during that period, 
given half so much trouble to the government as the convocation of the 
Church of England gave to it during the thirty years which followed the 
Revolution, That James and Charles should have been mistaken in this point 
is not surprising. But we are astonished, we must confess, that men of our 
own time, men who have before them the proof of what toleration can effect, 
—men who may see with their own eyes that the Presbyterians are no such 
monsters when government is wise enough ito let them alone, should defend 
the old persecutions on the ground that they were indispensable to the safety of 
the Church and the throne. 

How persecution protects churches and thrones was soon made manifest. 

A systematic political opposition, vehement, daring, and inflexible, sprang 
from aschism about .trifles altogether unconnected with the real interests of 
religion or of the state. Before the close of the reign of Elizabeth this oppo- 
sition began to showitself. It broke forth on the question of the monopolies, 
Even the imperial lioness was compelled to abandon her prey, and slow] 
and fiercely to recede before the assailants. The spirit of liberty grew wi 
the growing wealth and intelligence of the people. The feeble struggles 
and insults of James irritated instead of suppressing it; and the events which 
immediately followed the accession of his son portended a contest of no com- 
mon severity between a king resolved to be absolute, and a pcople resolved 
to be free. . : 
- The famous proceedings of the third Parliament of Charles and the tyran- 
nical measuges which followed its dissolution are extremely well described 
by Mr. Hallam. No writer, we think, has shown, in so clear and satisfactory 
a manner, that at that time the government entertained a fixed purpose of 
destroying the old parliamentary constitution of England, or at least of reducing 
it to a mere shadow. We hasten, however, toa part of his work which, 
though it abounds in valuable information and in remarks well deserving to 
be attentively considered,—and though it is, like the rest, evidently written 
in a spirit of perf-:t impartiality, appears lo us, in many points, objection- 
able. 

We pass to the year 1640. The fate of the short Parliament held in that 
year clearly indicated the views of the king. That a Parliament so moderate 
in feeling should have met after so many years of oppression is truly wonder- 
ful. Hyde extols its loyal and conciliatory spirit. Its conduct, we are told, 
made the excellent Falkland in love with the very name of Parliament. We 
think, indeed, with Oliver St. John, that its moderation was carried too far, 
and that the times required sharper and more decided councils. 1+ was fore 
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eanate, however, that the king had another opportunity of showing that hatred 
of the Jiberties of his subjects which was the ruling principle of all his conduct. 
The sole crime of this assembly was that, meeting after a long intermission of 
Parliaments, and after a long series of cruelties and illegal imposts, they seemed - 
inclined to examine grievances before they would vote supplies, For this 
insolence they were dissolved almost as soon as they met. 

Defeat, universal agitation, financial embarrassments, disorganization in every 
part of the government, compelled Charles again to convene the Houses before 
the close of the same year. Their meeting was one of the great eras in the 
history of the civilized world. Whatever of political freedom exists either in 
urope or in America, has sprung, directly or indirectly, from those institu-. 
tions which they secured and reformed, We never turn to the annals of those 
limes without feeling increascdl admiration of the patriotism, the energy, the 
lecision, the consummate wisdom, which marked the measures of that great 
Parliament, from the day on which it met o the commencement of civil 
hostilities. 

The impeachment of Strafford was the first, and perhaps the greatest blow. 
The whole conduct of that celebrated man proved that he had formed a 
dediberate scheme to subvert the fundamental laws of England. Those parts 
of his correspondence which have been brought to light since his death place 
the matter beyond a doubt, One of his admirers has, indeed, offered to show 
‘that the passages which Mr, Hallam has invidiously extracted from the 
eorrespondence between Laud and Strafford, as proving their design to 
introduce a thorouyl tyranny, refer not to any such desigr, but tu a thorough 
reform in the affairs of state, and the thorough maintenance of just authurity,” 
We will recommend two or three of these passages to the especial notice of 
our readers. . 

All who know anything of those times know that the conduct of Hampden 
n the affair of the Ship-money met with the warm sey aati of every 
eespectable Royalist in England. It drew forth the ardent eulogies of the 
champions of the prerogative and even of the Crown lawyers themselves, 
Clarcndon allows his demeanour through the whole proceeding to have been 
such that even those who watched for an occasion against the defender of the 
people were compelled to acknowledge themselves unable to find any fault in 
him. ‘That he was right in the point of law is now universally admitted. 
Even had it been otherwise, he had a fair case. Five of the judges, servile as 
our courts then were, pronounced in his favour. The majority against him 
was the smallest possible. In no country retaining the slightest vestige of 
constitudonal liberty can a modest and decent appeal to the laws be treated as: 
acrime. Strafford, however, recommends that, bor taking the sere of a lepal 
tribunal on a legal question, Hampden should be punished, and punished 
severely, “‘whipt,” says the insolent apostate, ‘‘ whipt into his senses, If the 
rod,” he adds, ‘‘ be so used that it smarts not, I am the more sorry.” This is. 
the maintenance of just authority. oe 
_ In civilized nations, the most arbitrary governments have generally suffered. 
justice to have a free course in private suits, Strafford wished to make every 
cause in every court subject to the royal prerogative. He complained that in. 
Treland he was not permitted to meddle in cases between party and party. ‘' 1 
know very well,” says he, ‘that the common lawyers will be passionately . 
agains! it, who are wont to put such a prejudice upon all other professions, ag. 
if nos were to be trusted or capable to administer justice, but (bemselves; 
| yet how well this suits with sera when they monopolise all to be governed 
‘by their year-beoks, you in Eng have a costly example.” We are realiy 
-@arious to know by what arguments it is to be proved Sat the power of 
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interfering in the law-suits of individuals is part of the just authority of the 
executive government. 

It is not strange that a man so careless of the common civil rights, which 
even despots have generally respected, should treat with scorn the limitations 
which the Constitution imposes on the royal prerogative. We might quote 
‘pages: but we will content ourselves with a single specimen :—‘‘ The debts 
of the Crown being taken off, you may govern as you please: and most re- 
ee I am that may be done without borrowing any help forth of the king’s 

gings. 

Such was the theory of that thorough reform in the state which Stafford 
‘Mmeditated. His whole practice, from the day on which he sold himself to 
the court, was in strict conformity to his theory. For his accomplices various 
excuses may be urged, ignorance, imbecility, religions bigotry. But Went- 
worth had no such plea, His intellect was capacious. Ilis early prepos- 
sessions were on the side of popular rights. He knew the whole beauty and 
value of the system which he attempted to deface. He was the first of the 
Rats,—the first of those statesmen whose patriotism has been only the co- 
quetry of political prostitution, and whose profligacy has taught governments 
to adopt the old maxim of the slave-market, that it is cheaper to buy than 
to breed, to import defenders from an opposition than to rear them in ¢ 
ministry He was the first Englishman to whom a peerage was not an ad- 
dition of honour, but a sacrament of infamy—a baptism into the communion 
of corruption. As he was the earliest of the hateful list, so was he also by far 
the greatest ; — eloquent, sagacious, adventurous, intrepid, ready of inven- 
tion, immutable of purpose, in every talent which exalts or destroys nations 
pre-eminent, the lost Archangel, the Satan of the apostasy. The title for 
which, at the time of his desertion, he exchanged a name honourably dis- 
tinguished in the cause of the people, reminds us of the appellation which, 
from the moment of the first treason, fixed itself on the Bien Son of the 
Morning, 

16 50 Call him now,—His former name 
Is heard no more in heaven,” 

The defection of Strafford from the popular party contributed mainly to 
draw on him the hatred of his contemporaries. It has since made him an 
object of peculiar interest to those whose lives have been spent, like his, in 

roving that there is no malice like the malice of a renegade. Nothing can 

more natural or becoming than that one turncoat thould eulogize another. 
_ Many enemies of public liberty have been distinguished by their private 
virtues. But Strafford was the same throughout. As was the statesman, such 
was the kin&man, and such the lover. His conduct towards Lord Mount- 
morris is recorded by Clarendon. For a word which can scarcely be called 
rash, which could not have been made the subject of an ordinary civil action, 
dhe dragged a man of high rank, married to a relative of that saint about 
‘whom he whimpered to the Peers, before a tribunal of slaves, Sentence of 
“death was passed. Everything but death was inflicted. Yet the treatment 
which Lord Ely experienced was still more scandalous. That nobleman was 
thrown into pr son, in order to compel him to settle his estate in a manner 
‘agreeable to Lis daughter-in-law, m, as there is every reason to believe, 
‘Strafford had debauched. These stories do not rest on vague report. The 
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historians most partial to the minister admit their truth, and censure them in 
‘terms which, though too lenient for the occasion, are still severe. These facts 
dite alone sufficient to justify the appellation with which Pym branded bim— 
the wicked Earl.” | | 

\- Tin anite of all his vices. in enite of all his danzerous prc icc's—Strafford was 
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certainly entitled to the benefit of the law ;—but of the Jaw in all its rigour ; 
of the law according to the utmost strictness of the letter, which killeth. He 
was not to be torn in pieces by a mob, or stabbed in the back by an assassin. 
Hie was not to have punishment meted out to him from his own iniquitous 
measure, But if justice, in the whole range of its wide armoury, contained 
‘ne weapon which could pierce him, that weapon his pursuers were bound, 
before god and man, to employ. 


. aM Tf he may 
Find mercy in the law, 'tis his: if sone, 
Let him not seek’t of us.” 


Such was the language which the Parliament might justly use. 

Did, then, the articles against Strafford strictly amount to high treason? 
Many people, who know neither what the articles were nor what high 
treason is, will answer in the negative, simply because the accused person, 
speaking for his life, took that ground of defence. The journals of the Lords 
show that the judges were consulted. They answered, with one accord, that 
the articles on which the earl was convicted amounted to high treason. 
This judicial opinion, even if we suppose it to have been erroneous, goes far 
to justify the Parliament. The judgment pronounced in the Fxchequer 
Chamber has always been urged by the apologists of Charles in de.ctnce of 
his conduct respecting Ship-money. Yet on that occasion there was but a 
bare majority in favour of the party at whose pleasure all the magistrates 
composing the tribunal were removable. The decision in the case of Straf- 
ford was unanimous ; as far as we can judge, it was unbiassed ; and though 
there may be room for hesitation, we think on the whole that it,was reason- 
able. ‘‘It may be remarked,” says Mr. Hallam, ‘‘that the fifteenth article 
of the impeachment, charging Strafford with raising money by his own 
authority, and quartering troops on the people of Ireland in order to compel 
their obedience to his unlawful requisitions, upon which, and upon one other 
article, not upon the whole matter, the Peers voted him guilty, does, at least, 
approach very nearly, if we may not say more, to a substantive treason 
within the statute of Edward III., as a levying of war against the king.” 
This most sound and just exposition has provoked a very ridiculous reply. 
**Jt should seem to be an Irish construction this,” says an assailant of 
Mr. Hallam, ‘‘which makes the raising money for the king’s service, 
with his knowledge, and by his approbation, to come under the head of 
levying war on the king, and therefore to be high treason.” Now, people 
who undertake to write on points of constitutional law should know what 
every aitorney’s clerk and every forward schoolboy on an upper form knows, 
that by a fundamental maxim of our polity, the king can do no wrong ; that 
every court is bound to suppose his conduct and his sentiments to be, on 
every occasion, such as they ought to be,fand that no evidence can be received 
for the purpose of setting aside this loyal and salutary presumption, The 
Lords, therefore, were bound to take it for granted that the king considered 
arms which were unlawfully directed against his people, as directed against his - 
own throne. . 

The remarks of Mr. Mallam on the bill of attainder, though, as usual, 
weighty and acute, do not perfectly satisfy us. He defends the principle, but 
objects to the severity of the punishment. That on great emergencies, the 
State may justifiably pass a retrospective act against an offender, we have 
ne doubt whatever. We are acquainted with only one argument on the . 
other side, which has in it enough of reason to bear an snswer. Warning, 
it is said, is the end of punishment. But a punishment inflicted, not by a - 
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¥eneral rule, but by an arbitrary discretion, cannot serve the purpose «fa 
warning ; it is, therefore, useless, and useless pain ought not i» be inflicted. 
This sophism has found its way into several ks on penal legislation. It 
ddmits, however, of a very simple refutation, In the first place, punishments 
ex post facto are not altogether useless even as warnings. They are warnings 
to a particular class which stand in great need of warnings, to favourites and 
ministers, They remind persons of this deccription that there may be a day 
of reckoning for those who ruin and enslave their country in all the forms of 
law. But this is not all, Warning is, in ordinary cases, the principal end 
of punishment ; but it is not the only end. To remove the offender, to pre- 
serve socicty from those dangers which are to be apprehended from his incor- 
rigible depravity, is often one of the ends. In the case of such a knave as 
Wild, or such a rufhan as Thurtell, it is a very important end. In the case of 
a powerful and wicked statesman it ts infinitely more important; so im- 
portant as alone to justify the utmost severity, even though it were certain 
that his fate would not deter others from imitating his example. At present, 
indeed, we should think it extremely pernicious to take such a course, even 
with a worse minister than Strafford—if a worse could exist; for, at present, 
Parliament has only to withhold its support from a Cabinet to produce an 
immediate chanye of hands. The case was widely different in the reign of 
Charles I. That prince had governed during eleven years without any Parlia- 
ment; and, even when Parliament was sitting, had supported Buckingham 
against its most violent remonstrances. 

Mr. Hallam is of opinion that a bill of pains and penalties ought to have 
been passed against Strafford ; but he draws a distinction less just, we think, 
than his distinctions usually are, His opinion, so far as we can collect it, is 
this—that there are almost insurmountable objections to retrospective laws for 
capital punishment ; but that, where the punishment stops short of death, the 
objections are comparatively trifling. Now, the practice of taking the severity 
of the penalty into consideration, when the question is about the mode of 
procedure and the rules of evidence, is no doubt sufficiently common. We 
often see a man convicted of a simple larceny on evidence on which he would 
not be convicted of a burglary. It sometimes happens that a jury, when 
there is strong suspicion, but not absolute demonstration, that an act, un- 
que:tionably ainounting to murder, was committed by the prisoner before them, 
will find him guilty of manslaughter, but this is surely very irrational. The 
rules of evidence no more depend on the magnitude of the interests at stake 
than the rules of arithmetic. We might as well say that we have a greater 
chance of throwing a size when we are playing for a penny than when we are 
playing for a thousand pounds, as that a forin of trial which is sufficient for 
the purposes of justice, in a matter affecting liberty and property, is insufficient 
in a matter affecting life. Nay, if a mode of proceeding be too lax for capital 
cases, it is, 2 fortiori, too lax for all others; for, in capital cases, the princ:nles 
of human nature will always afford considerable security. No judge is so 
cruel as he who indemnifies himself for scrupulosity in cases of blood by 
‘licence in affairs of smaller importance. The difference in tale on the one 
side far more than makes up for the difference in weight on the other. 

If there be any universal objection to retrospective punishment, there is no 
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* mor to be said. But such is not the opinion of Mr. Hallam. He approves 


of tne mode of proceeding. He thinks that a punishment, not previously 
affixed by law to the offences of Strafford, should have been inflicted ; that he 
should have been degraded from his rank, and condemned to perpetual ban- 
ishment by act of Parliament; but he sees strong objections to the taking 
away «f bis life. Our difficulty would have been at the frst step, and there 
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only. Itideed, we can scarcely conceive that any case which does not call 
‘for capital punishment, can call for retrospective punishment. We can 
scarcely conceive a man so wicked and so dangerous that the whole course of 
law must be disturbed in order to reach him ; yet not so wicked as to deserve 
the severest sentence, nor so dangerous as to require the last and surest custody 
--that of the grave. If we had thought that Strafford might be safely suffered 
to live in France, we should have thought it better that he should continue 
to live in England than that he should be exiled by a special act. As to 
degradation, it was not the earl, but the general and the statesman, whom 
the people had to fear. Essex said on that occasion, with more truth than 
eloquence, ‘‘ Stone-dead hath no fellow.” And often during the civil wais 
the Parliament had reason to rejoice that an irreversible law and an impassable 
barrier protected them from the valour and capacity of Strafford. 

It is remarkable that neither Hyde nor Falkland voted against the bill of 
attainder. There is, indeed, reason to believe that Falkland spoke in favour 
of it. In one respect, as Mr. Hallam has observed, the proceeding was 
honourably distinguished from others of the same kind. An act was passed 
to relieve the children of Strafford from the forfeiture and corruption of blood 
which were the legal consequences of the sentence. The Crown had never 
shown equal generosity in a case of treason. The liberal conduct of the 
Commons has been fully and most appropriately repaid. The house of Went- 
worth has since that time been as much distinguished by public spirit as b 
power and splendour, and may at the present moment boast of members wit 
whom Say and Hampden would have been proud to act. 

It is somewhat curious that the admirers of Strafford should also be, with- 
out a single exception, the admirers of Charles ; for, whatever we may think 
of the conduct of the Parliament towards the unhappy favourite, there can be 
no doubt that the treatment which he received from his master was disgraceful, 
Faithless alike to his people and to his tools, the king did not scruple to play 
the part of the cowardly approver, who hangs his accomplice. It is good 
that there should be such men as Charles in every league of villainy. It is for 
such men that the offer of pardon and reward which appears after a murder is 
intended. They are indemnified, remunerated, and despised, The very. 
magistrate who avails himself of their assistance looks on them as wretches 
more degraded than the criminal whom they betray. Was Strafford inno- 
cent? was he a meritorious servant of the Crown? If so, what shall we 

think of the prince who, having solemnly promised him that not a hair of his 
head should be hurt, and possessing an unquestioned constitutional right to 
save him, gave him up to the vengeance of his enemies? There were some 
points which we know that Charles would not concede, and for whigh he was 
willing to risk the chances of civil war. Ought not a king, who will make a. 
_ stand fur anything, to make a stand for the innocent blood? Was Strafford 
guilty? Even on this supposition, it is difficult not to feel disdain for the 
partner of his guilt, the tempter turned punisher. If, indeed, from that time — 
forth, the conduct of Charles had been blameless, it might have been said 
_ that his eyes were at last opened to the errors of his former conduct, and that, 
in sacrificing to the wishes of his Parliament a minister whose crime had been 
a devotion too zealous to the interests of his prerogative, he gave a painful 
and deeply humiliating proof of the sincerity of is repentance. Wemay de 
serie his behaviour on this occasion in terms resembling those which Hume 
‘has employed when speaking of the conduct of Churchill at the Revolution, It 
Wequired ever after the most rigid justice and sincerity in his dealings with his 
_ people to vindicate it, Elis sabsequent dealings with his people, however, clearly. 


“showed, that it was not from any respect for the Constitution, or from pe 
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sense of the deep criminality of the plans in which Strafford and himself had 
been engaged, that he gave up his minister to the axe. It became evident 
that he had abandoned a servant who, deeply guilty as to all others, was guilt. 
less to him alone, solely in order to gain time for maturing other schemes of 
tyranny, and purchasing the aid of other Wentworths. Ile, who would not 
avail himself of the power which the laws gave him to save a friend to whom 
his honour was pledged, soon showed that he did not scruple to break every 
law and forfeit every pledge in order to work the ruin of his opponents. 

‘* Put not your trust in princes!” was the expression of the fallen mininter, 
when he heard that Charles had consented to his death. The whole history 
of the times is a sermon on that bitter text. The defence of the Long Parlia- 
ment is comprised in the dying words of its victim. 

The early measures of that Parliament Mr. Hallam in general approves. 
Put he considers the proceedings which took place after the recess in the 
summer of 1641 as mischievous and violent. Ie thinks that, from that time, 
the demands of the Houses were not warranted by any imminent danger to 
the Constitution, and that ‘n the war which ensued they were clearly the 
aggressors. As this is “ne of the most interesting questions in our history, we 
will venture to state, at some Jength, the reasons which have led us to form an 
opinion on it contrary to that of a writer whose judgment we so highly respect. 

We will premise that we think worse of King Charles I. than even Mr. 
Hallam appears todo, The fixed hatred of liberty which was the principle 
of the king’s public conduct, the unscrpulousness with which he adopted an 
means which might enable hin to attain his ends; the readiness with whic 
he gave promises, the impudence with which he broke them, the cruel indiffer- 
ence with which he threw away his useless or damaged tools, rendered him— 
at least till his character was fully exposed and his power shaken to its founda. 
tions,—-a more dangerous enemy to the Constitution than a man of far greatcr 
tu'ents and resolution might have been. Such princes may still be seen, —the 
scandals of the southern thrones of Europe ;—princes false alike to the accum. 
plices who have served them and to the opponents who have spared them ;—~ 
wrinces who, in the hour of danger, concede everything, swear everything, ~~ 
nold out their cheeks to every smiter,—give up to punishment every minister 
of their tyranny, and await with meck and smiling implacability the blessed 
day of perjury and proscription. 

We will pass by the instances of oppression and falsehood which disgraced 
the early part of the reign of Charles. We will leave out of the question the 
‘vhole history of his third Parliament,—the price which he exacted for assent. 
ing to the Petition of Right,—the perfidy with which he violated his engage- 
ments,—th® death of Eliot, —the barbarous punishments inflicted by the Star 
Chamber, —the Ship-money, and all the measures now universally condemned, 
which disgraced his administration from 1630 to 1640. We will admit that it 
might. be the duty of the Parliament, after punishing the most guilty of his 
' creatures,—after abolishing the inquisitorial tribunals which had been the in. 

struments of his tyranny,—after reversing the me sentences of his victims, 
to pause in its course. The concessions which had been made were great, 
the evils uf civil war obvious—the advantages even of victory doubtful. The 
forreer errors of the king might be imputed to youth,—to the pressure of cir- 
cumstances, —to the influence of evil counsel,—to the undefined state of the 
law. We firmly believe that, if even at this eleventh hour, Charles had acted 
fairly towards his people, if he had even acted fairly towards his own parti- 
sans, the tfouse of Commons would have given him a fair chance of retrieving 
the public confidence. Such was the opinion of Clarendon. He distinctly 
‘etates that the fury of opposition had abated,—-that a reaction had begun te 
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take place,—that the majority of those who had taken part against the king 
were desirous of an honourable and complete reconciliation, and that the 
more violent, or, as it soon appeared, the more judicious members of the 
party, were fast declining in credit, The remonstrance had been carried with 
great difficulty. The uncompromising antagonists of the court, such as 
Cromwell, had begun to talk of sclling their estates and leaving England. 
The event soon showed thar they were the only men who really understood 
how much inhumanity and fraud lay hid under the constitutional language and 
gracious demeanour of the king. 

The attempt to seize the five members was undoubtedly the real cause of 
the war. From that moment the loyal confidence with which most of the 
»opular party were beginning to regard the king was turned into hatred and 
incurable suspicion, From that moment the Parliament was compelled to 
surround itself with defensive arms ;—from that moment the city assumed the 
appearance of a garrison;—from that moment it was that, in the phrase of 
Clarendon, the carriage of Hampden became fiercer, that he drew the sword 
and threw away the scabbard. For, from that moment, it must have been 
evident to every impartial observer, that in the midst of professions, oaths, and 
smiles, the tyrant was constantly looking forward to an absolute sway and to a 
bloody revenge. 

The advocates of Charles have very dexterously contrived to conceal from 
their readers the real nature of this transaction. By making concessions 
apparently candid and ample, they elude the great accusation, They allow 
that the measure was weak and even frantic,—an absurd caprice of Lord 
Digby, absurdly adopted by the king. And thus they save their client from 
the full penalty of his transcression, by entering a plea of guilty to the minor 
offence. To us his conduct appears at this day as at the me it appeared to 
the Parliament and the city. We think it by no means so foolish as it pleases 
his friends to represent it, and far more wicked. 
~ In the first place, the transaction was illegal from beginning to end. The 
impeachment was illegal. The process was legal. The service was illegal. 
If Charles wished to prosecute the five members for treason, a bill against 
them should have been sent to a grand jury. That a commoner cannot be 
tried for high treason by the Lords, at the suit of the Crown, is part of the 
very alphabet of our law. That no man can be arrested by a message or 
verbal summons of the king, with or without a warrant from a responsible 
mavistrate, is equally clear, This was an established maxim of our jurispru- 
dence in the time of Edward IV. ‘A subject,” said Chief Justice Markham 
to that prince, ‘‘ may arrest for treason: the king cannot; for, if the arrest 
be illegal, the party has no remedy against the king.” 

The time at which Charles took this step also deserves consideration. We 
have already said that the ardour which the Parliament had displayed at the 
time of its first meeting had considerably abated, that the leading opponents 
of the Court were desponding, and that their followers were in general inclined 
to milder and more temperate measures than those which had hitherto been 
pursued. In every country, and in none more than in England, there is 
dis} osition to take the part of those who are unmercifully run down and whe 
seem destitute of al) means of defence. Every man who has observed the ebb 
and flow of public feeling in our own time will easily recall examples to 
illustrate this remark. An English statesman ought to pay assiduous worship 
jo Nemesis,—-to be most apprehensive of ruin when he is at the height af 
power and ss diario and to dread his enemy most when most completely 

rostrated. e fate of the coalition ministry of 1784 is perhaps the strongest 
Pastance in our history of the operation of this principle. A few weeks turned 
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the ablest and most extended ministry that ever existed into a feeble oppusi- 
tion, and raised a king who was talking of retiring to Hanover, to a height of 
power which none of his predecessors had enjoyed since the Revolution. A 
crisis of this description was evidently approaching in 1642. At such a crisis 
a prince of a really honest and generous nature, who had erred, who had seen 
his error, who had regretted the lost affections of Mis people, who rejoiced in 
the dawning hope of regaining them, would be peculiaely careful to take no 
step which could give occasion of offence, even to the unreasonable. On the 
other hand, a tyrant, whose whole life was a lie, who hated the Constitution 
the more because he had been compelled to feign respect for it, and to whom 
his honour and the love of his people were as nothing, would select such a 
crisis for some appalling violation of law, for some stroke which might remove 
the chiefs of an opposition, and intimidate the herd. This Charles attempted. 
He missed his blow ;—but so narrowly that it would have been mere madness 
in those at whom it was aimed to trust him again. 

It deserves to be remarked that the king had, a short time before, pro- 
mised the most respectable Koyalists in the house of Commons, Falkland, 
Colepepper, and Hyce, that he would take no measure in which that House 
was concerned, without consulting them. On this occasion he did not con- 
sult them. Ilis conduct astonished them more than any other members of 
the Assembly. Clarendon says that they were deeply hurt by this want of 
confidence, and the more hurt, because, if they had been consulted, they would 
have done their utmost to dissuade Charles from so improper a proceeding. 
Did it never occur to Clarendon,—will it not at least occur to men less 
partial,—that there was good reason for this? When the danger to the throne 
seeined imminent, the king was ready to put himself for # time into the hands 
of those who, though they disapproved of his past conduct, thought that the 
remedies had now become worse than the distempers. But we believe that 
in his heart he regarded both the parties in the Parliament with feelings of 
aversion which differed only in the degree of their intensity, and that the 
awful warning which he proposed to give, by immolating the principal sup- 
yorters of the remonstrance, was can intended for the instruction of those 
who had concurred in censuring the Ship-money and in abolishing the Star 
Chamber. 

The Commons informed the king that their members should be forth- 
coming to answer any charge legally brought against them, The Lords 
refused to assume the unconstitutional office with which he attempted to in- 
vest them, And what was then his conduct? He went, attended by hundreds 
of armed men, to seize the objects of his hatred in the House itself. The 
party opposgi to him more than insinuated that his purpose was of the most 
atrocious kidd. We will not condemn him merely on their suspicions, We 
will not hold him answerable for the sanguinary expressions of the loose 
brawlers who composed his train, We will judge of his act by itself alone. 
And we say, without hesitation, that it is impossible to acquit him of having 
meditated violence, and violence which might probably end in blood. He 
knew tat the leyality of his proceedings was denied ; he must have known 
that some of the accused members were not men likely to submit peaceably to 
an illegal arrest. There was every reason to expect that he would find thei 
in their places, that they would refuse to obey his summons, and that the 
House would support them in their refusal. What course would then have 
been left to him? Unless we suppose that he went on this expedition for the 
sole purpose of making himself ridiculous, we must believe that he would 
have had recourse to force. There would have been a scuffle ; and it might 
wot, under such circumstances, have been in his power, even if it had been is 
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hts inclination, to prevent a scuffle from ending in a massacre. Fortunately 
for his fame, unfortunately, perhaps, for what he prized far more, the interests 
of his hatred and his ambition, the affair ended differently. The birds, as he 
sail, were flown, and his plan was disconcerted. Posterity is not extreme te 
mark abortive crimes; and thus the king’s advocates have found it easy t: 
represent a step which, but for a trivial accident, might have filled England 
with mourning and dismay, as a@ mere error of judgment, wild and foolish, but 
perfectly innocent. Such was not, however, at the time, the opinion of any 
party. The most zealous Royalists were so much disgusted and ashamed that 
they suspended their opposition to the popular party, and, silently at least, 
concurred in measures of precaution so strong as almost to amount to re- 
sistance, 

From that day, whatever of confidence and loyal attachment had survived 
the misrule of seventeen years was, in the great body of the people, extin- 

ished, and extinguished forever. As soon as the outrage had failed, the 
1ypocrisy recommenced. Down to the very eve of this flagitious attempt, 
Charles had been talking of his respect for the privileges of Parliament and 
— the liberties of his people. He began again in the same style on the morrow ; 
but it was too late. To trust him now would have been, not moderation, but 
insanity. What common security would suffice against a prince who was 
evidently watching his season with that cold and patient hatred which, in the 
long run, tires out every other passion ? 

It is certainly from no admiration of Charles that Mr. Hallam disapproves 
of the conduct of the Houses in resorting to arms, But he thinks that any 
attempt on the part of (hat prince to establish a despotism would have been 
as strongly opposed by his adherents as by his enemies, and that therefore 
the Constitution might be considered as out of danger, or, at least, that it had 
more to apprehend from the war than from the king On this subject Mr. 
Hallam dilates at length, and with conspicuous ability. We will offer a few 
considerations which lead us to incline to a different opinion. 

The Constitution of England was only one of a large family. In all the 
monarchies of western Europe, during the middle ages, there existed restraints 
on the royal authority, fundamental laws, and representative assemblies. In 
the fifteenth century the government of Castile seems to have been as’ free as 
that of our own country. That of Arragon was beyond all question more so. 
In France the sovereign was more absolute. Yet, even in France, the 
States-General alone could constitutionally impose taxes ; and, at the very 
time when the authority of those assemblies was beginning to languish, the 

Parliament of Paris received such an accession of strength as enabled it, in 
some measure, to perform the functions of a legislative assembly Sweden 
and Denmark had constitutions of a similar description. | 

Let us overleap two or three hundred years, and contemplate Europe at the 

— commencement of the eighteenth century. Every free constitution, save one, | 
had gone down, That of England had weathered the danger, and was riding — 
in full security. In Denmark and Sweden the kings had availed themselves 
of the disputes which raged between the nobles and the commons, to unite all 
the powers of government in their own hands. In France the institution of 

_ the States was only mentioned by lawyers as a paft of the ancient theory of | 
their government. It slept a deep sleep, destined to be broken by a tremen- 
deus waking. No person remembered the sittings of the three orders, or ex- 

| ever to see them renewed. Louis the Fourteenth had imposed on bis 

Parliament a patient silence of sixty years. His grandson, after the War of 
the Spanish Succession, assimilated the constitution of Arragon to that af © 
“~Gastile and extinguished the last feeble remains of fiberty ir the Peniesala 
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{n England, on the other hand, the Parliament was infinitely more powerful 
than it had ever been. Not only was its legislative authority fully established ; 
but its right to interfere, by advice almost equivalent to command, in every 
department of the executive government, was recognized. The appointment 
of ministers, the relations with foreign powers, the conduct of a war or a 
negotiation, depended Jess on the pleasure of the prince than on that of the 
two Houses. 

What then made us to differ? “Why was it that, in that epidemic malady 
of constitutions, ours escaped the destroying influence ; or rather that, at the 
very crisis of the disease, a favourable turn took place in England, and in 
England alone? It was not surely without a cause that so many kindred sys- 
tems of government, having flourished together so long, languished and expired 
at almost the same time. 

It is the fashion to say, that the progress of civilization is favourable to 
Uther The maxim, though on the whole true, must be limited by many 

ualifications and exceptions. Wherever a poor and rude nation, in which the 
orm of government is a limited monarchy, receives a preat accession of wealth 
and knowledge, it is in imminent danger of falling under arbitrary power. 

{In such a state of society as that which existed all over Europe during the 
middle ages it was not from the king but from the nobles that there was 
danver. Very slight checks sufficed to keep the sovereign in order. is 
means of corruption and intimidation were scanty. IIe had little money, 
little patronage,—no military establishment. [Lis armies resembled juries. 
They were drafted out of the mass of the people: they soun returned to it 
again: and the character which was habitual prevailed over that which was 
occasional. A campaign of forty days was too short, the discipline of a 
national militia too lax, to efface from their minds the feelings of civil life. 
As they carried to the camp the sentiments and interests of the farm and the 
shop, so they carried back to the farm and the shop the military accomplish- 
ments which they had acquired in the camp. At home the soldier learned 
how to value his rights—abroad how to defend them. 

Such a military force as this was a far stronger restraint on the regal power 

than any legislative assembly. Resistance to an established government, in 
modern times so difficult and perilous an enterprise, was, in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries the simplest and easiest matter in the world. Indeed, 
it was far too simple and easy. An insurrection was got up then almost as 
easily as a petition is got up now. Ina popular cause, or even in an un- 
popular cause, favoured by a few great nobles, a force of ten thousand armed 
men was raised in a week. If the king were, like our Edward II. and 
Richard I§., generally odious, he could not procure a single bow or 
halbert. He fell at once and without an effort. In such times a sovereign 
ike Louis the Fifteenth or the Emperor Paul, would have been pulled down 
before his misgovernment had lasted fora month. We find that all the fame 
and influence of our Edward IIL. could not save his Madame de Pompadour 
from the effects of the public hatred. : 

Hume and many other writers have hastily concluded that, in the fifteenth 
_eentury, the English Parliament was altogether servile, because it recognized, 
‘without opposition, every successful usurper. That it was not servile, its con- 
duct on many occasions of inferior importance is sufficient to prove. But 
‘surely it was not strange that the majority of the nobles, and of the deputies 
chosen by the commons, should apetvre of revolutions which the nobles and 
‘.gommons had effected. The Parliament did not blindly follow the event of 
war, but participated in those changes of public sentiment on which the event 
A was depended. The legal check was secondary and auxiliary to that which 
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the nation held in its own hands. There have always been nonarchies in 
Asia in which the royal authority has been tempered by fundamental laws, 
though no legislative hady exists to watch over them. The guarantee is the 
opinion of a community of which every individual is a soldier. Thus, the 
king of Cabul, as Mr. Elphinstone informs us, cannot augment the land 
revenue, or interfere with the jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals. 

In the Eurepean kingdoms of this description there were representative 
assemblies, Nut it was not necessary, that those assemblies should meet very 
frequently, that they should interfere with all the operations of the executive 
government, that they should watch with jealousy, and resent with prompt 
indignation, every violation of the laws which the sovereign might commit. 
They were so strong that they might safely be careless. He was so feeble 
that he might safely be suffered to encroach. If he ventured too far, chastise- 
ment and ruin were at hand. In fact, the people suffered more from his 
weakness thar from his authority. The tyranny of wealthy and powerful sub- 
jects was the characteristic evil of the times. The royal prerogatives were 
not even suffietent for the defence of property and the maintenance of police. 

The proyress of civilization introduced a great change. War became a 
science, and, as a necessary consequence, a scparate trade. The great body of 
the people prew every day more reluctant to undergo the inconveniences of 
military service, and better able to pay others for undergoing them. A new 
class of men, therefore, dependent on the Crown alone, natural enemies of 
those popular rights which are to them as the dew to the fleece of Gideon— 
slaves among {reemen—freemen among slaves—grew into importance. That 
physical force, which in the dark ages, had belonged to the nobles and the 
commons, and had, far more than any charter or any assembly, been the safe- 
guard of their privileges, was transferred entire to the king. Monarchy gained 
in two ways. ‘The sovereign was strengthened, the subjects weakened. The 
great mass of the population, destitute of all military discipline and organiza- 
dion, ceased te exercise any influence by force on political transactions. There 
have, indeed, during the last hundred and fifty years, been many popular in- 
surrections in Europe ; but all have failed, except those in which the regular 
army has been induced to join the disaffected. 

"Those legal checks which had been adequate to the purpose for which they 
were desizned while the sovereign remained dependant on his subjects were 
now fouta wanting. The dikes which had been sufficient while the waters 
were low were not high enough to keep out the spring-tide. The deluge passed 
over them; and according to the exquisite illustration of Butler, the formal 
boundaries which had excluded it, now held it in. The old constitutions fared 
like the old shields and coats of mail. They were the defences of a rude aye ; 
and they did well enough against the weapons of a rude age. But new and 
more formidable means of destruction were invented. The ancient panoply 
became useless ; and it was thrown aside to rust in lumber-rooms, or exbibite¢ 
only as part of an idle pageant. 

thus absolute monarchy was established on the Continent. England 
escaped; but she escaped very narrowly. Happily our insular situation, and¢ 
the pacific policy of james rendered standing armies unnecessary here, till 
they had been for some time kept up in the neighbouring kingdoms, Our 
public men had, therefore, an opportunity of watching the effects produced by 
this momentous change in form of governments which bore a close analogy to 
that established in England. Everywhere they saw the power of the mon-_ 
arch in ing, the resistance of assemblies whieh were no longer supported 
by a national forse gradually apne: more and more feeble, and at length 

together ceasing, The friends the enemies of liberty perceived with 
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equal clearness the causes of this general decay. It is a favourite theme of 
Strafford. He advises the king to procure from the judges a recognition of 
his right to raise an army at his pleasure. ‘‘ This place well fortified,” says 
he, ‘‘ for ever vindicates the monarchy at home from under the conditions and 
restraints of subjects.” We firmly believe that he was in the right. Nay; 
we believe that, even if no deliberate scheme of arbitrary government had 
been formed by the sovereign and his ministers, there was great reason to 
‘apprehend a natural extinction of the Constitution. If, for evample, Charles 
had played the part of Gustavus Adolphus—if he had carried on a popular 
war for the defence of the Protestant cause in Germany—if he had gratified 
the national pride by a series of victories—if he had formed an army of forty 
or fifty thousand devoted soldiers,—we do not see what chance the nation 
would have had of escaping from despotism. The judges would have given 
as strong a decision in favour of Camp-money as they gave in favour of Ship- 
money. If they had scrupled it would have made little difference. An indi- 
vidual who resisted would have been treated as Charles treated Eliot, and as 
Strafford wished to treat Hamoden. The Parliament might have been sum- 
moned once in twenty years, to congratulate a king on his accession, or to 
give solemnity to some great measure of state. Such had been the fate of 
tegislative assemblies as powerful, as much respected, as high-spirited, as the 
English Lords and Commons. 

The two Houses, surrounded by the ruins of so many free constitutions 
overthrown or sapped by the new military system, were required to intrust 
the command of an army, and the conduct of the Irish war to a king who had 

roposed to himself the destruction of liberty as the great end of his policy. 
We are decidedly of opinion that it would have been fatal to comply. Many 
of those who took the side of the king on this question would have cursed 
their own loyalty, if they had seen him return from war at the bead of twenty 
thousand troops, accustomed to carnage and free sagltl in Ireland. 

We think, with Mr. Hallam, that many of the Royalist nobility and gentry 
were true friends to the Constitution, and that, but for the solemn protesta- 
tions by which the king bound himself to govern according to the law for 
the future, they never would have joined his standard. But surely they 
underrated the public danger. Falkland is commonly selected as the most 
respectable specimen of this class. He was indeed a man of great talents 
and of great virtues; but, we apprehend, infinitely too fastidious for public 
life. Efe did not perceive that, in such times as those on which his lot had 
fallen, the duty of a statesman is to choose the better cause and to stand by 
it, in spite of those excesses by which every cause, however good in itself, 
will be disgraced. The present evil always seemed to him the worst. He 
was always going backward and forward ; but it should be remembered to 
his honour that it was always from the stronger to the weaker side that he 
deserted. While Charles was oppressing the people, Falkland was a resolute 
champion of liberty. He attacked Strafford. Le even concurred in strong 
measures against Episcopacy. But the violence of his party annoyed him, 
and drove him to the other party, to be equally annoyed there. Dreadin 
the success of the cause which he had espoused, sickened by the courtiers a 
Oxford, as he had been sickened by the patriots of Westminster, yet bound 
‘by honour not to abandon them, he pined away, neglected his person, went 
about moaning for peace, and at last rushed desperately on death, as the best 
refuge in such miserable times. If he had lived through the scenes that fol- 
lowed, we have little doubt that he would have condemned himself to share 
dhe exile and beggary of the royal family; that he would then have returned 
to oppose all their measpres ; that he would have been sent to the Tower by 
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the Commons as a disbeliever in the Popish Plot, and by the king as an — 
accomplice in the Rye-House Plot ; and that, if he had escaped being hanged, 
first by Scroggs, and then by Jefferies, he would, after manfully opposing — 
James II. through his whole reign, have been seized with a fit of compassion 

at the very moment of the Revolution, have voted for a regency, and died a 
gon-juror. 

e do trot dispute that the royal party contained many excellent men and 
excellent ditizens. But this wé say,—that they did not discern those times. 
The peculfar glory of the Houses of Parliament is that, in the great plague 
and mortality of constitution, they took their stand between the living and 
the dead. At the very crisis of our destiny, at the very moment when the 
fate which had passed on every other nation was about to pass on England, 
they arrested the danger. 

hose who conceive that the parliamentary leaders were dcsirous merely 
to maintain the old constitution and those who represent them as conspirin 
to subvert it are equally in error. The old constitution, as we have attempte 
to show, could not be maintained. The progress of time, the increase of 
wealth, the diffusion of knowledge, the great change in the European system 
of war, rendered it impossible that any of the monarchies of the middle ages 
should continue to exist on the old footing. The prerogative of the Crown 
was constantly advancing. If the privileges of the people were to remain 
absolutely stationary, they would relatively retrograde, The mouarchical 
and democratical parts of the government were placed in a situation not un- 
like that of the two brothers in the Fairy Queen, one of whom saw the soil 
of his inheritance daily washed away by the tide and joined to that of his rival. 
‘The portions had at first been fairly meted out. By a natural and constant 
transfer, the one had been ‘extended: the other had dwindled to nothing. A 
new partition, or a compensation, was necessary to restore the original equality, 

It was now absolutely necessary to violate the formal part of the consti- 
tution, in order to preserve its si This might have been done, as it was 
done at the Revolution, by expelling the reigning family, and calling to the 
throne princes who, relying solely on an elective title, would find it necessary 
.o respect the privileges and follow the advice of the assemblies to which they 
owed everything, to pass every bill which the Legislature rong pressed 
upon them, and to fill the offices of state with men in whom it confided. But, 
as the two Houses did not choose to change the dynasty, it was necessary that 
they should do directly what at the Revolution was done indirectly. Nothing. 
is more usual than to hear it said that, if the Long Parliament had contente 
itself with making such a reform in the government under Charles as was after- 
wards made under William, it would have had the highest claim to national | 
gratitude ; and that in its violence it overshot the mark. But how was it. 
possible to make such a settlement under Charles? Charles was not, like - 

Villiam and the princes of the Hanoverian line, bound by community of 
interests and ah, iy to the two Houses. It was, therefore, necessary that he 
should be bound by treaty and statute. | ens 

_Mr. Hallam reprobates, in language which has a little surprised us, the 
nineteen propositions into which the Parliament digested its scheme. We 
will ask him whether he does not think that if James JI, had remained in. 
the island, and had been suffered,—as he probably would in that case have 
been suffered—to keep his crown, conditions to the full as hard would have. 
been imposed on him? On the other hand, if the Long Parliament had pro- | 
nounced the departure of Charles frum London an abdication, and hail called © 
Essex or Northumberland to the throne, the new prince might have safely. 
deen suffered to reign without such restrictions. His situation would have - 
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bern a sufficient guarantee. In the nineteen propositions we see very little to 
blame except the articles against the Catholics. These, however, were In the 
spirit of that age ; and to some sturdy churchmen in our own they may seem 
to palliate even the good which the Long Parliament effected. The reg:- 
lation with respect to new creations of peers is the only other article abuat 
which we entertain any doubt. 

One of the propositions is that the judges shall hold their offices during 
rood behaviour. To this surely no exception will be taken. The right of 
tivectiag the education and marriage of the princes was most properly claimed 
by the Parliament, on the same ground on which, after the Revolution, it 
was enacted that no king, on pain of forfeiting his throne, should espouse a 
Papist. Unless we condemn the statesmen of the Revolution, who conceived 
that England could not safely be governed by a sovereign married to a 
Catholic queen, we can scarcely condemn the Long Parliament because, 
having a sovereign so situated, they thonght it necessary to place him under 
strict restraints, The influence of Henrictta Maria had already been deeply 
felt in political affairs. In the regulation of her family, in the education and 
marriage of her children, it was still more likely to be felt. There might be 
another Catholic queem; possibly, a Catholic king. Little as we are disposed 
to join in the vulgar clamour on this subject, we think that such an event 
ought to be, if possible, averted ; and this could only be done, if Charles 
was to be left on the throne, by placing his domestic arrangements under the 
control of Parliament. 

A veto on the appointment of ministers was demanded, But this veto Par 
liament has vieuiall y possessed ever since the Revolution. It is no doubt very 
far better that this power of the Legislature should be exercised as it is now 
exercised, when any great occasion calls for interference, than that at every 
change it should have to signify its approbation or disapprobation in form. 
But, anless a new family had been placed on the throne, we do not see how 
this power could have been exercised as it is now exercised. We again repeat 
that no restraints which could be imposed on the princes who reigned after the 
~ Revolution could have added to the security which their title afforded. They 
were compelled to court their Parliaments. But from Charles nothing was 
to be expected which was not set down in the bond. 

It was not stipulated that the king should give up his negative on acts of 
Parliament. But the Commons had certainly shown a strong disposition to 
exact this security also. ‘* Such adoctrine,”’ says Mr. Hallam, ‘* was in this 
country as repugnant to the whole history of our laws as it was incompatible 
with the subsistence of the monarchyin anything more than a nominal pre- 
eminence.” Now this article has been as completly carried into effect by 
the Revoluti8n as if it had been formally inserted in the Bill of Rights and 
the Act of Settlement. We are surprised, we confess, that Mr Hallam shouid 
attach so much importance to a preregative which has not been exercised for 
~t hundred and thirty years, which probably will never be exercised again, 
ani which can scarcely, in any conceivable case, be exercised for a salutary 
purpr se. | 

Bu the great security, the security without which every other would have 
been msufficient, was the power ofthe sword, This both parties thoroughly 
~anderstood. The Parliament insisted on having the command of the militia 
and the direction of the Irish war. ‘‘ By God, not for an hour!” exclaimed 
the cing. “‘Keep the militia,” said the queen, after the defeat of the royal 
patty; “Keep the militia ; that will bring back everything.” That, by the 
ald constitution, no military authority was lodged in the Parliament, Mr. 
Hallam has clearly showr, That it isa species of power which ought roe 
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to be permanently lodged in large and divided assemblies, must, we think, is 
fairness be conceded. Opposition, publicity, long discussion, frequent com- 

romise : these are the characteristics of the proceedings of such bodies, 

nity, secrecy, decision, are the qualities which military arrangements require. 
This undoubtedly was an evil. But on the other hand, at such a crisis, tc 
trust such a king with the very weapon which, in hands less dangerous, had 
destroyed so many free constitutions, would have been the extreme of 
rashness, The jealousy with which the oligarchy of Venice and the States of 
Holland regarded their generals and armies induced them perpetually to ins 
terfere in matters of which they were incompetent to judge. This policy 
secured them against military usurpation, but placed them under great disad- 
vantages in war, The uncontrolled power which the king of France exercised 
over his troops enabled him to conquer his enemies, but enabled him also to 
oppress his people. Was there any intermediate course? None, we confess, 
altogether free from objection. But, on the whole, we conceive that the best 
measure would have been that which the Parliament over and over proposed— 
that for a limited time the power of the sword should be Iecft to the two 
Houses, and that it should revert to the Crown when the constitution should 
be firmly established, and when the new securities of freedom should be so far 
etrengthened by prescription that it would be difBeult to employ even a 
standing army for the purpose of subverting them 

Mr. Hallam thinks that the dispute might eas.ty have been compromised, 
by enacting that the king should have no power to keep a standing army on 
foot without the consent of Parliament. He reasens as if the question had 
been merely theorctical—and as if at that time no army had been wanted. 
‘*The kingdom,” he says, ‘‘ might have well dispensed, in that age, with any 
military organization.” Now, we think that Mr. Hallam overlooks the most 
important circumstance in the whole case. Ireland was at that moment in 
rebellion : and a great expedition would obviously be necessary to reduce 
that kingdom to obedience. The Houses had, therefore, to consider, not an 
abstract question of law, but an urgent practical question, directly involving 
the safety of the state. They had to consider the expediency of immediately 

iving a great army to a king who was at least as desirous to put down the 
arliament of England as to conquer the insurgents of Ireland. 

Of course we do not mean to defend all their measures, Far from it. 
There never was a perfect man. ‘It would, therefore, be the height of ab- 
surdity to expect a perfect party or a perfect assembly. For large bodies are 
far more likely to err than individuals. The passions are inflamed by sym- 
pathy ; the fear of punishment and the sense of shame are diminished by par- 
tition. Every day we see men do for their faction what they would die rather 
than do for themselves, ° 

No private quarrel ever happens, in which the right and the wrong are so 
exquisitely divided that all the right lies on one side, and all the wrong on the 
other. But here was a schism which separated a great nation into two parties, 
Of these parties, each was composed of many smaller parties, Each contained 
many members, who differed far less from their moderate opponents than 
from their violent allies. Each reckoned among its supporters many who 
were determined in their choice by some accident of birth, of connection, or 
of local situation. Each of them attracted to itself in multitudes those fierce 
and turbid spirits, to whom the clouds and whirlwinds of the political hurri- 
cane are the atmosphere of life. A party, like a camp, has its sutlers and 
camp-followers, as well as its soldiers. In its progress it collects round it a 
Nast retinue, composed of people who thrive by its cus om or are amused by 
tts display, who may be sometimes reckoned, in an ostentatious enumera- 
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tion, as forming part of it, but who give no aid to its operations, auf take 
but a languid interest in its success, who relax its discipline and dishonour 
its flag by their irregularities, and who, after a disaster, are perfectly ready 
to cut the throats and rifle the baggage of their companions. 

Thus it is in every great division; and thas it was in our civil war. On 
both sides there was, undoubtedly, enough of crime and enough of error to 
disgust any man who did not reflect that the whole history of the specics is 
nothing but a comparison of crimes and errors. Misanthropy is not the 
temper which qualifies a man to act in great affairs, or to judge of them, 

‘Of the Parliament,” says Mr. Hallam, ‘it may be said, I think, with 
not greater severity than truth, that scarce two or three public acts of justice, 
humanity, or generosity, and very few of political wisdom or couraye, are 
recorded of them, from their quarrel with the king, to their expulsion by 
Cromwell.” Those who may agree with us in the opinion which we have 
expressed as to the original demands of the Parliament.will scarcely concur 
in this strong censure. The propositions which the Houses made at Osford, 
at Uxbridge, and at Newcastle were in strict accordance with these demands. 
In the darkest period of the war they showed no disposition tu concede any 
vital principle. In the fulness of their success they showed no disposition to 
encroach beyond these limits, In this respect we cannot but think that they 
showed justice and generosity, as well as political wisdom and courage, 

The Parliament was certainly far from faultless. We fully agree with Mr, 
Hallam in reprobating their treatment of Laud. For the individual, indeed, 
we entertaina more unmitigated contempt than for any other character in 
our history. The fondness with which a portion of the Church regards his 
memory can be compared only to that perversity of affection which sometimes 
leads a mother to select the monster or the idiot of the family as the object of 
her especial favour, Mr. Hallam has incidentally observed that, in the cor- 
respondence of Laud with Strafford there are no indications of a sense of duty 
towards God or man. ‘The aamirers of the archbishop have, in consequence, 
inflicted upon the public a crowd of extracts designed to prove the contrary, 
Now, in all those passages, we see nothing which a prelate as wicked as Pope 
alexander or Cardinal Dubois might not have written. They indicate no 
sense of duty to God or man, but simply a strong interest in the prospenty and 
dignity of the order to which the writer belonged ; an interest which, when 
<ept within certain limits, does not deserve censure, but which can never be 
considered as a virtue. Laud is anxious to accommodate satisfactorily the 
disputes in the University of Dublin. He regrets to hear that a church is 
used as a stable and that the benefices of Ireland are very pa. le is desi- 
rous that, however small a congregation may be, service should be reyularly 
performed? He expresses a wish that the judges of the court before which 
questions of tithe are generally brought should be selected with a view to the 
interest of the clergy. All this may be very proper ; and it may be very proper 
that an alderman should stand up for the tolls of his borough, and an Kast 
India director for the charter of his company, But it is ridiculous to say that 
these things indicate piety and benevolence. No primate, though he were 
the most abandoned of mankind, could wish to see the body with the conse- 
querce of which his own consequence was identical degraded in the public 
estimation by internal dissensions, by the ruinous state of its edifices, and 
by the slovenly perforinance of its rites. We willingly acknowledge that 
the particular letters in question have very little harm in them; a compliment 
which cannot often be paid either to the writings or to the actions of Laud, 

Bad 1s the archbishop was, however, he was not a traitor within the statute, 
Mus was be hy any means so for-aidable as to be a proper sulject for s 
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retrospective ordinance of the Legislature. His mind had not expansion 
enough to comprehend a great scheme, good or bad. His oppressive acts 
were not, like those of the Earl of Strafford, parts of an extensive system. 
They were the luxuries in which a mean and irritable disposition indulges 
itself from day to day—the excesses natural to a little mind in a great place. 
The severest punishment which the two Houses could have inflicted on him 
would have been to sect him at liberty and send him to Oxford. There he 
might have stayed, tortured by his own diabolical temper, hangering for Puri- 
tans to pillory and mangle, plaguing the Cavaliers, for want of somebody else 
to plague, with his peevishness and eat rforming grimaces and antics 
in the cathedral, continuing that incomparable diary which we never see withe 
out forgetting the vices of his heart in the abject imbecility of his intellect, 
minuting down his dreams, counting the drops of blood which fell from his 
nose, watching the direction of the salt, and listening for the note of the 
acreech-owls, Contemptuous mercy was the only vengeance which it became 
the Parliament to take on such a ridiculous old bigot. 

The Houses, it must be acknowledged, committed great errors in the con- 
duct of the war, or rather one great error, which brought their affairs into a 
condition requiring the most perilous expedients. The Parliamentary leaders 
of what may be called the first generation, Essex, Manchester, Northumber- 
land, Hollis, even Pym—all the most eminent men, in short, Hampden 
excepted, were inclined to half measures. They dreaded a decisive victory 
almost as much as a decisive overthrow. They wished to bring the king into 
a situation which might render it necessary for him to grant their just and 
wise demands, but not to subvert the Constitution or to change the dynasty, 
They were afraid of serving the purposes of those fierce and determined 
enemies of monarchy who now iad to show themselves in the lower ranks of 
the party. The war was, therefore, conducted in a languid and inefficient 
manner. A resolute leader might have brought it to a close ina month. At 
the end of ths e campaigns, however, the event was still dubious; and that it 
had not been decidedly unfavourable to the cause of liberty was principally 
owing to the skill and energy which the more violent Roundheads had displayed 
in subordinate situations. The conduct of Fairfax and Cromwell at Marston 
had exhibited, a remarkable contrast to that of Essex at Edgehill, and to that 
of Waller at Lansdowne. 

If there be any truth established by the universal experience of nations, it is 
this, —that to carry the spirit of peace into war is a weak and cruel policy, 
The time for negociation is the time for deliberation and delay. But whee an 
extreme case calls for that remedy which is in its own nature most violent, and 
which, in such cases, is a remedy only because it is violent, it is idle to think 
of mitigating and diluting. Languid war can do nothing which negbciation or 
submission will not dy better : and to act on any other principle is, not to save 
blood and moncy, but to squander them. 

This the Parliamentary leaders found. The third year of hostilities was 
drawing to a close ; and they had not conquered the king. . They had not ob- 
tained even those advantages which they had say from a policy obviously 
erroneous in a military point of view. They had wished to husband their 
resources. They now foand that in enterprises like theirs parsimony is the — 
worst profusion, They had hoped to effect a reconciliation. The event 
taught them that the best way to conciliale is to bring the work of destruction | 
to a speedy termination. By their moderation many lives and much property : 
had been wasted, The angry passions which, if the contest had been short, 
would have died away almost as soon as they appeared, had fixed themselves _ 
im the form of deep and lasting hatred. A military caste had grown un 
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Those who had been induced to take up arms by the patriotic feclings of 
citizens had begun to entertain the professional feelings of soldiers. Above all, 
the leaders of the party had forfeited its confidence. If they had, by their 
valour and abilities, gained a complete victory, their influence might have been 
aifficient to prevent their associates from abusing it. It was now necessary to 
choose more resolute and uncompromising commanders. Unhappily the 
flustrious man who alone united in himself all the talents and virtues which. 
the crisis required, who alone could have saved his country from the present 
dangers without plunging her into others, who alone could have united all the 
friends of liberty in obedience to his commanding genius and his venerable 
name, was no more. Something might still be done. The Houses might 
still avert that worst of all evils, the triumphant return of an imperious and 
unprincipled master. They might still preserve London from all the horrors 
of rapine, massacre, and lust. But their hopes of a victory as spotless as their 
cause, —of a reconciliation which might knit together the hearts of all honest 
Englishmen for the defence of the public good,—of durable tranquillity,— of 
ii se freedom, were buried in the grave of Hampden. 

The self-denying ordinance was sed, and the army was remodelled, 
These measures were undoubtedly full of danger. But all that was left to the 
Parliament was to take the less of two dangers. And we think that, even if 
they could have accurately foreseen all that followed, their decision ought to 
have been the same. Under any circumstances, we should have preferred 
Cromwell to Charles. But there could be no comparison between Cromwell 
and Charles victorious,— Charles restored, Charles enabled to feed fat all the 
hungry grodges of his smiling rancour and his cringing pride. The next visit 
of his majesty to his faithful Commons would have been more serious than that 
with which he last honoured them ; more s@ .us than that which their own 
general paid them some years after. The hing would scarce have been con- 
tent with praying that the Lord would deliver him from Vane, and collaring 
Martin. If, by fatal mismanagement, nothing was left to England but a choice 
of tyrants, the last tyrant whom she should have chosen was Charles. 

rom the apprehension of this worst evil the Ilouses were soon delivered by 
their new leaders. The armies of Charles were everywhere routed, his fast- 
nesses stormed, his party humbled and subjugated. The king himself fell into 
the hands of the Parliament ; and both the king and the Parliament soon fell 
into the hands of the army. The fate of both the captives was the same. Both 
were treated alternately with respect and with insult. At length the natural life 
of one and the political life of the other were terminated by violence ; and the 
power for which both had struggled was united in a single hand. Men 
-paturally sympathize with the calamities of individuals ; but they are inclined 
to Jook on a fallen party with contempt rather than with pity. Thus mis- 
fortune turned the greatest of Parliaments into the despised Rump, and the 
worst of kings into the Blessed Martyr. 

Mr. Hallam decidedly condemns the execution of Charles; and in all that 
he says on that subject we heartily agree. We fully concur with him in thinking 
that a social schism, such as the civil war, is not to be confounded with 
an ordinary treason, and that the vanquished sy cee to be treated according to 
the rules, not of municipal, but of international law. In this case the distine- 
tion is of the less importance, because both internationa] and municipal Jaw 
were in favour of Charles. He was a prisoner of war by the former, a kin 
by the latter. By neither was he a trator. If he had been successful, anc 

bad put his leading opponents to death, he would have deserved severe censure ; 
and this without reference to the justice or injustice of his cause. Yet the | 
opponents of Charles, it must be edmitted, were technically guilty of treason 
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He might have sent them to the scaffold without violating any established 
principle se achat He would not have been compelled to overturn 
the whole Constitution in order to reach them. Here his own case difered 
widely from theirs. Not only was his condemnation in itself a measure which 
only the strongest necessity could vindicate ; but it could not be procured with- 
out taking several previous steps every one of which would have required the 
strongest necessity to vindicate it, It could not be procured without dissolving 
the government by military force, without establishing precedents of the most 
dangerous description, without creating difficulties which the next ten years 
were spent in removing, without pulling down institutions which it soon became 
necessary to reconstruct, and setting up others which almost every man was 
soon impatient to destroy. It was necessary to strike the House of Lords out 
of the Constitution, to exclude members of the House of Commons by force, to 
make a new crime, a new tribunal, a new mode of procedure. The whole 
leyislative and judicial systems were trampled down for the purpose of taking 
a single head. Not only those parts of the Constitution which the Republicans 
were desirous to destroy, but those which they wished to retain and exalt, were 
deeply injured by these transactions. High Courts of Justice began to usurp 
the functions of juries. The remaining delegates of the people were soon 
driven from their seats by the same military violence which had enabled them 
to exclude their colleagues, . 

If Charles had been the last of his line, there would have been an intelligible 
reason for putting him to death, But the blow which terminated his life at 
once rranslecied the allegiance of every Royalist to an heir, and an heir who 
was at liberty. To kill the individual was truly, under such circumstances, not 
to destroy, but to release the king. | 

We detest the character of Charles ; but a man ought not to be removed by 
a law ex post facto, even constitutionally procured, merely because he is detest: 
able. ke must also be very dangerous. We can scarcely conceive that any 
danger which a state can apprehend from any individual could justify the 
violent measures which were necessary to procure a ser.tence against Charles. 
» But in fact the danger amounted to nothing, There was indeed danger from 
the attachment of a large party to his office. But this danger his execution 
only increased, His personal influence was little indeed. He had lost the 
conhdence of every party. Churchmen, Catholics, Presbyterians, Indepen- 
dents, his enemies, lus friends, his tools, English, Scotch, Irish, all divistons 
and subdivisions of his people had been deceived by him. His most attached 
councillors turned away with shame and anguish from his false and hollow 


piven me more sad hours than all the misfortunes in war which have befallen 
the king, and look like the effects of God’s anger towards us.” 

The abilities of Charles were not formidable. His taste in the fine arts was 
indecd exquisite. He was as good a writer and speaker as any modern 
sovereign has been. But he}was not fit for active life. In negociation he was 
always trying to dupe others, and duping only himself. Asa soldier, he was 
feeble, dilatory, and miserably wanting, not in personal courage, but in the 
presence of mind which his station required. His delay at Gloucester saved 
the parliamentary party from destruction. At Naseby, in the very crisis of 
his fortune, his want of self-possession spread a fatal panic through his army. 
The story which Clarendon tells of that affair reminds as of the excuses by 
which Bessus and Bobadil explain their cudgellings. A Scotch nobleman, 
ecems, begged the king not to run upon his death, took hold of his bridle, and 
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turned his horse round. No man who had much value for his life would have 
tried to perform the same friendly office on that day for Oliver Cromwell. 

One thing, and one alone, could make Charles dangerous, —a violent death, 
[lis tyranny could not break the high spirit of the English people. [lis arms 
could not conquer, his arts could not deceive them; but his humiliation and 
his execution melted them into a generous compassion. Men wne die on a 
scaffold for political offences almost always die well. The eyes of thousands 
are fixed upon them. Enemies and admirers are watching their demeanour, 
Every tone of voice, every change of colour, is to go down to posterity. Escape 
is impossible. Supplication is vain. In such a situation pride and despair 
have often been known to nerve the weakest minds with fortitude adequate to 
the occasion. Charles died patiently and bravely: net more patiently or 
bravely, indeed, than any other victims of political rage ; not more patiently or 
bravely than his own judges, who were not only killed, but tortured ; or that. 
Vane, who had always been considered asa timid man. Flowever, his conduct 
during his trial and at his execution made a prodigious impression. His sub- 
jects began to love his memory as heartily as they had hated his person ; and 
posterity has estimated his character from his death rather than from his life. 

To represent Charles as a martyr in the cause of Episcopacy is absurd, 
Those who put him to death cared as little for the Assembly of Divines as 
for the Convocation, and would, in all probability, only have hated him the 
more if he had agreed to set up the Presbyterian discipline ; and in spite of 
the opinion of Mr. Hallam, we are inclined to think that the attachment of 
Charles to the Church of Engiand was altogether political. Human nature is, 
indeed, so capricious that there may be a single sensitive point in a conscience 
which everywhere else is callous. A man without truth or humanity may 
have some strange scruples about a trifle. There was one devout warrior 
in the royal camp whose piety bore a great resemblance to that: which 
is ascribed to the king. We mean Colonel Turner. That gallant Cavalier 
was hanged, after the Restoration, for a flagitious burglary. At the pallows 
he told the crowd that his mind received great consolation from one reflection ; 
be had always taken off his hat when he went into a church, The character 
of Charles would scarcely rise in our estimation, if we believed that he was 
pricked in conscience after the manner of this worthy loyalist, and that, while 
violating all the first rules of Christian morality, he was sincerely scrupulous 
about Church government. But we acquit him of such weakness. [n 1641 he 
deliberately confirmed the Scotch Declaration, which stated that the govern- 
ment of the Church by archbishops and bishops was contrary to the Word of 
God.» In 1645 he appears to have offered to set up Popery in freland. Vhat 
@ king who bad established the Presbyterian religion in one kingdom, and who 
was willing to establish the Catholic religion in another, should have insur- 
mountable scruples about the ecclesiastical constitution of the third, is alto- 
gether incredible. He himself says in his letters that he looks on Episcopacy 
as a stronger support of monarchical power than even the army. From caus 
which we have already considered, the Established Church had been, since the 
Reformation, the great bulwark of the prerogative. Charles wished, there- 
fore, to preserve it. He thought himself necessary both to the Parliament and 
to the arriry. He did not foresee, till too Jate, that, by paltering with the 
Presbyterians, he should put both them and himself into the power of a fiercet 
and more daring party. If he had foreseen it, we suspect that the royal blood 
which still cries to H«aven, every thirtieth of January, for judgments only tv 
be averted by salt-fish and egp-sance, would never have been shed. One 
i had swallowed the Scotch Declaration would scarcely strain at the 
 Loveaant. 
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The death of Charles and the strong measures which led to it raised Crom: 
well to a height of power fata) to the infant Commonwealth. No men ie 
so splendid a place in history as those who have founded monarchies on the — 
ruins of sepablican institutions. Their glory, if not of the purest, is assured] y- 
of the most seductive and dazzling kind. In nations broken to the curb, ia 
nations long accustomed to be transferred from one tyrant to another, man 
without eminent qualities may easily gain supreme power. The defccrion of 
a troop of guards, a conspiracy of eunuchs, a popular tumult, m ght place an 
indolent senator or a brutal soldier on the throne of the Roman world. Similar 
revolutions have often occurred in the despotic states of Asia. Dut a com- 
munity which has heard the voice of truth and experienced the pleasures of 
liberty—in which the merits of statesmen and of systems are frecly canvassed, 
—in which obedience is paid, not to persons, but to laws,—in which magis- 
trates are regarded, not as the lords, but as the servants of the public, —in which 
the excitement of a party is a necessary of life,-—in which political warfare is 
reduced to a system of tactics ;—such a community is not easily reduced to 
servitude, Beasts of burden may easily be managed by a new master. Bat 
will the wild ass submit to the bonds? Will the unicorn serve and abide by 
the crib? Will leviathan hold out his nostrils to the hook? The mythologi- 
cal conqueror of the East, whose enchantmsats reduced the wild beasts to the 
tameness of domestic catile, and who harnessed lions and tigers to his chariot, 
is but an imperfect type of those extraordinary minds which have thrown a 
spell on the fierce spirits of nations unaccustomed to control, and have com. 
pelled raging factions to obey their reins and swell their triumph. The enters 
prise, be it good or bad, is one which requires a truly great man. It demands 
courage, activity, energy, wisdom, firmness, conspicuous virtues, or vices so 
splendid and alluring as to resemble virtues. 

Those who have succeeded in this arduous undertaking form a very small 
and a very remarkable class. Parents of tyranny, but heirs of freedom, kings 
among citizens, citizens among kings, they unite in themselves the characteris- 
“ties of the system which springs from them, and of the system from which 
they have sprung. The'r reigns shine with a double light, the last and dearest 
rays of departing freedom mingled with the first and brightest glories of 
empire in its dawn. Their high qualities lend to despotism itself a charm 
drawn from the institutions under which they were formed, and which theg 
have destroyed. They resemble Europeans who settle within the tropics, and 
carry thither the streugth and the energetic habits acquired in regions more | 
propitious to the constitution, They differ as widely from princes nursed in 
the purple of imperial cradles as the companions of Gama from their dwarfish 
and imbecile progeny, which, born in a climate unfavourable to it; growth and 
beauty, degenerates more and more, at every descent, from the qualities of the 
original conquerors. | 

n this class three men stand pre-eminent, Casar, Cromwell, and Bona- 
parte. The highest place in this remarkable tnumvirate belongs undoubtedly 
to Coesar, He united the talents of Bonaparte to those of Cromwell, and he 
possessed also what neither Cromwell nor Bonaparte possessed, learning, 
taste, wit, eloquence, the sentiments and the manners of an accomplished 
gentleman. : | : 

Between Cromwell and Napoleon Mr. Hallam has instituted a paralle) 
scarcely less ingenious than that which Burke has drawn between Richand * 
Creur de Lion and Charles XIL of Sweden. In this parallel, however, ° 
and indeed throughout his work, we think that he hardly gives Cromwell fair 
_measure. “Cromwell,” says he, “far unlike his antitype, never showed any - 
signs of a legislative mind, or any desire to place his renown on that nobles, 
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basis, the amelioration of social institutions.” The difference in this respect, 
we conceive, was not in the characters of the men, but in the characters of 
the revolutions by means of which they rose to power. The civil war in 
Engtand had been undertaken to defend and restore ; the republicans of France 
set themselves to destroy. In England the principles of the.common lav 
had never been disturbed, and most even of its forms had been held sacred. 
In France, the law and its ministers had been swept away together. In 
France, therefore, legislation became the first business of the first settled 

overnment which rose on the ruins of the old system. The admirers of 

nigo Jones have always maintained that his works are i_ferior to those of 
Sir Christopher Wven, only because the great fire of London gave to the latte: 
such a field for the display of his powers as no architect in the history of the 
world ever possessed. Similar allowance must be made for Cromwell, If he 
erected little that was new, it was because there had been y9 general devasta- 
tion to clear a space for him. As it was, he reformed the representative system 
in a most judicious manner. Ile rendered the administration of justice uniform 
throughout the island. We will quote a passage from his speech to the Par- 
liament in September, 1656, which contains, we think, stronger indications of 
a legislative mind than are to be found in the whole range of orations delivered 
on such occasions before or since. 

‘* There is one general prievance in the nation, ITtisthe law. ... . I 
think, | may say it, I have as eminent judges in this land as have been had, or 
that the nation has had for these many years. Truly, I could be particular as 
to the executive part, to the acministration ; but that would trouble you.  Vut 
the truth of it is, there are wicked and abominable laws that will be in your 
power to alter. To hang a man for sixpence, threepence, | know not what-- 
to hang for a trifle, and pardon murder, is in the ministration of the law 
aitauch the ill framing of it. T have known in my experience abominable 
murders quilted ; and to see men lose their lives for petty matters! This is 
@ thing that God will reckon for; and IT wish it may not lie upon this nation 
day longer than you have an opportunity to give a remedy; and 1 hope J 

. shall cheerfully join with you in at.” 

Mr. Hallam truly says that, though it is impossible to rank Cromwell with 
Napoleon as a general, yet ‘‘ his exploits were as much above the level of hia 
contemporaries, and more the effects of an original uneducated capacity.” 
Bonaparte was trained in the best military schools; the army which he led 
to Italy was one of the finest that ever existed. Cromwell passed his youth 
and the prime of his manhood in a civil situation. He never looked on war 
till he was more than forty years old. He had first to form himself, and then 
to form his troops. Out of raw levies he created an army, the bravest and 
the best disctplined, the most orderly in peace, and the most terrible in war, 
that Europe had seen. He called this body into existence. He !ed it tocon- 
quest. He never fought a battle without gaining a victory. He never gained 
“a victory without annihilating the force opposed to him. Yet his triumphs 
were not the highest glory of his military system. The respect which his 
troops paid to property, their attachment to the laws and religion of their 
country, their submission to the civil power, their temperance, their intelli- 
gence, their industry, are without parallel. It was after the Restoration that 

the spiry which their great leader bad infused into them was most signally 
displayed. At the command of the established government, a government 
which had no means of enforcing obedience, fifty thousand soldiers, whose 
backs no enemy had ever seen, cither in domestic or in continental war, laid 
down their arnis, and retired into the mass of the people, thenceforward to be 
 @istinguished only by superior diligence, sobriety, and regularity in the pur. 
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suits of peace, from the other members of the community which they had 
saved. 

In the general spirit and character of his administration, we think Crom. 
well far superior to Napoleon. ‘‘In civil government,” says Mr. Hallam, 
‘there can be no adequate parallel between one who had sucked only the 
dregs of a besotted fanaticism, and one to whom the stores of reason and 
philusophy were open.” These expressions, it seems to us, convey the highe-t 
eulogium on our great countryman. Reason and philosophy did not teach 
the conqueror of Europe to command his passions, or to pursue, as a first 
object, the happiness of his pcaple. They did not prevent him from risking 
his fame and his power in a frantic contest against the principles of human 
nature and the laws of the physical world, against the rage of the winter and 
the liberty of the sea. They did not exempt him from the influence of that 
most pernicious of superstitions, a presumptuous fatalism. They did not pre- 
serve him from the inebriation of prosperity, or restrain him from indecent 
querulousness in adversity. On the other hand, the fanaticism of Cromwell 
never urged him on impracticable undertakings, or confused his perception 
of the public good, Inferior to Bonaparte in invention, he was far superior 
to him in wisdom, The French Emperor is among conquerors what Voltaire 
ig among writers, a miraculous child. His splendid genius was frequently 
clouded by fits of humour as absurdly perverse as those of the pet of the 
nursery, who quarrels with his food, and dashes his playthings to pieces. 
Cromwell was emphatically a man. He possessed, in an eminent degree, 
that masculine and full-grown robustness of mind, that equally diffused intel 
lectual health, which, if our national gees does not mislead us, has 
peculiarly characterised the great men of England. Never was any ruler so 
conspicuously born for sovereignty. The cup which has intoxicated almost 
all others sobered him. His spirit, restless from its buoyancy in a lower 
sphere, reposed in majestic placidity as soon as it had reached the level con- 
genial to it. He had nothing in common with that large class of men who 
distinguish themselves in lower posts, and whose incapacity becomes obvious 
as soon as the public voice summons them totakethelead. Rapidly as his for. 
tunes grew, his mind expanded more rapidly still. Insignificant as a private 
citizen, he was a great general ; he was a still greater prince. The manner of 
Napoleon was a theatrical compound, in which the coarseness of a reyo- 
Jutionary guard-room was blended with the ceremony of the old Court of 
Versailles. Cromwell, by the confession even of his enenies, exhibited in 
his demeanour the simple and natural nobleness of a man neither ashained of 
his origin nor vain of his elevation, of a man who had found his proper place 
in society, and who felt secure that he was competent to fill it. Easy, even 
to familiarity, where his own dignity was concerned, he was punctilious only 
for his country. His own character he left to take care of itself; he left it to 
be defended by his victories \a war and his reforms in peace. But he was a 
jealous and he ara guardian of the public honour. He suffered a crazy 
Quaker to insult him in the midst of Whitehall, and revenged himself only 
Ly liberating him and giving him a dinner. But he was prepared to risk the 
chances of a war to avenge the blood of a private Englishman. 

No sovereign ever carried to the throne so large a portion of the best 
qualities of the middling orders —so strong a sympathy with the feelings and 
interests of his Erople He was sometimes driven to arbitrary measures ; 
bat he had a high, stout, honest, English heart. Hence it was that he loved 
to surround his throne with such men as Hale and Blake. Hence it was. 
that he allowed so large a share of political liberty to his subjects, and that, © 
even when an opposition dangerous t= his power and to his person almost 
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compelled him to govern by the sword, he was still anxious to leave a germ 
from which, at a more favourable season, free institutions might spring. We 
firmly believe that, if his first Parliament had not commenced its debates by 
disputing his title, his government would have been as mild at home as it 
was energetic and able abroad. He was a soldier—he had risen by war, 
Had his ambition been of an impure or selfish kind, it would have been easy 
for him to plunge his country into continental hostilities on a large scale, and 
to dazzle the restless factions which he ruled, by the splendour of his vic- 
tories. Some of his enemies have sneeringly remarked, rat in the successes 
obtamed under his administration he had no personal share ; as if a man who 
had raised himself from obscurity to empire solely by his military talents could 
have any unworthy reason for shrinking from military enterprise. ‘This re- 
proach is his highest glory. In the success of the English navy he could 
have no selfish interest. Its triumphs added nothing to his fame; its increase 
added nothing to his means of overawing his enemies; its great leader was 
not his friend. Yet he took a peculiar pleasure in encouraging that noble 
service which, of all the instruments employed by an Enehsh governments 
is the most impotent for mischief, and the most powerful for good. His 
administration was glorious, but with no vulgar glory. [t was not one of 
those periods of overstrained and convulsive exertion which necessarily pra 
duce debility and languor. Its energy was natural, healthful, temperate. He 
placed England at the head of the Protestant interest, and in the first rank of 
Christian powers. He taught every nation to value her friendship and to 
dread her enmity. But he did not squander her resources in a vain attempt 
to invest her with that supremacy which no power, in the modern system of 
Europe, can safely affect, or can long retain. 

This noble and sober wisdom had its reward. If he did not carry the 
banners of the Commonwealth in triumph to distant capitals, if he did not 
adorn Whitehall with the spoils of the Stadthouse and the Louvre, if he did 
not portion out Flanders and Germany into principalities for his kinsmen and 
his generals, he did not, on the other hand, sce his country overrun by the 
armies of nations which his ambition had provoked, We did not drag out 
the last years of his life an exile and a prisoner, in an unhealthy climate and 
under an ungenerous guoler, raging with the unpotent desire of vengeance, 
and brooding over visions of departed glory. He went down to his grave in 
the fulness of power and fame; and be left to his son an authority which any 
man of ordinary firmness and prudence would have retained, 

But for the weakness of that foolish Ishbosheth, the opinions which we 
have been exyressing would, we b&lieve, now have formed the orthodox crest 
of good Ea chehiven: We might now be writing under the government of 
his Highness Oliver V. or Richard IV., Protector, by the Grace of God, 
of the Commonwealth of Lnuland, Scotland, and Ireland, and the dommi- 
nions thereto belonging. ‘The form of the great founder of the dynasty, 
on horsepack, as when he led the charge at Naseby, or on foot, as when he 
took the m ece from the table of the Commons, would adorn our squares and 
overlook cur public offices from Charing Cross; and sermons in h's praise 
would be duly preached on his lucky day, the third of September, by court. 
chaplains, puittiess of the abomination of the surplice. 

But, though his memory has not been taken under the patronage of any 
party, though device has been used to blacken it, though to praise him 
would long have been a punishable crime, truth and merit at last prevail. 
Cowards who had trembled at the very sound of his name, tools of office who, 
like Downing, had been proud of the honour of lacqueying his coach, might 
insult him in loyal epeeches and addresses. Venal poets might transfer to 
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the king the same eulogies, little the worse for wear, which they had testowed 
on the Protector. <A fickle multitude might crowd to shout and sew round 
the gibbeted remains of the greatest prince and soldier of the age. But when 
the Dutch cannon startled an effeminate tyrant in his own ;alace, when the 
conquests which had been made by the armies of Cromwell were sold to 

amper the harlots of Charles, when Englishmen were sent to fight under the 
banners of France against the independence of Europe and the Protestant 
religion, many honest hearts swelled in secret at the thought of one who had 
never suffered his country to be ill used by any but himself It must indeed 
have been difficult for any Englishman to see the salaried Wiceroy of France, 
at the most important crisis of his fate, sauntering through his harem, yawn- 
ing and talking nonsense over a despatch, or beslobbering his brother and his 
courtiers in a fit of maudlin affection,* without a respectful and tender remem- 
brance of him before whose genius the young pride of Louis and the veteran 
craft of Mazarin had stood rebuked, who had humbled Spain on the land 
aud Holland on the sca, and whose imperial voice had arrested the victorious 
arms of Sweden and the persecuting fires of Rome. Even to the present day 
his character, though constantly attacked, and scarcely ever defended, is 
popular with the great body of aur countrymen. 

Fhe most questionable act of his life was the execution of Charles. We 
have already strongly condemned that proceeding ; but we by no means con- 
sider it as one which attaches any peculiar stigma of infamy to the names of 
those who participated in it. lt was an unjust and injudicious display of 
violent party spirit; but it was not a cruel or perfidious measure. It had all 
those features which distinguish the errors of magnanimous and intrepid spirits 
from base and malignant crimes. 

We cannot quit this interesting topic without a few words on a transaction 
which Mr, Hallam has made the subject of a severe accusation against Crom- 
well ; and which has been made by others the subject of a severe accusation 
avainst Mr. Hallam. We conceive that both the Protector and the historian 
nfay be vindicated, Mr. Hallam tells us that Cromwell sold fifty English 
gentlemen as slaves in Barbadoes, For making this statement he has been 
charged with two high literary crimes. The first accusation is, that, from his 
viclent prejudice against Oliver, he has calumniated him falsely. The second, 
preferred by the same accuser, is, that from his violent fondness for the same 
Oliver, he has hidden his calumnies against him, at the fag end of a note, 
instead of putting them into thetext. Both these imputations cannot possibly 
be true, and it happens that neither is so. His censors will find, when they 
take the trouble to read his book, that thé story is mentioned in the text as 
well as in the notes ; and they will also find, when they take che trouble to 
read some other books with which speculators on English history ought to be 
acquainted, that the story is true. If there could have been any doubt about 
the matter, Burton’s Diary must have set it a rest. But, in truth, there was 
abundant and superabundant evidence, before the appearance of that valuable. 
publication. Not to mention the authority to which Mr. Hallam refers, and 
which alone is perfectly satisfactory, there is Slingsby Bethel’s account of the 
proceedings of Richard Cromwell's Parliament, published immediately after. 
its dissolution. I1e was a member; he must, therefore, have known what 
happened: and violeat as his prejudices were, he never could have béen such _ 


an idiot as to state positive falsehoods with respect to public transactions 


which had taken place only a few days before. he 
It will not be quite so easy to defend Cromwell against Mr. Hallam as te 
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defend Mr. Hallam against those who attack his history. But tLe story is 
certainly by no means so bad as he takes it to be. In the first place, this 
slavery was merely the compulsory labour to which every transported convict 
is able. Nobody acquainted with the language of the last century can be 
ignorant that such convicts were generally termed slaves, until discussions 
about another species of slavery, far too miserable and altogether unmerited, 
rendered the word too odious to be applied even to felons of English oh sen 

These persons enjoyed the protection of the law during the term of their 

—wervice, which was only five years. The punishment of tranportation has 
been inflicted, by almost every government that England has ever had, for 
political offences. After Monmouth’s insurrection, and after the rebellions in 
171§ and 1745, great numbers of the prisoners were sent to America, These 
considerations ought, we think, to free Cromwell from the imputation of 
having inflicted on his enemies any punishment whch in itself is of a shocking 
and atrocious character. 
- To transport fifty men, however, without a trial is bad enough. But let us 
consider, in the first place, that some of these men were taken in arms against 
the government, and that it is not clear that they were not all so taken. In 
that case Cromwell or his officers might, according to the usage of those 
unhappy times, bave put them to the sword, or turned them over to the pro- 
vost-marstial at once. This, we allow, is not a complete vindication ; for 
execution by martial law ought never to take place but under circumstances 
which admit of no delay ; and if there is time to transport men, there is time 
to try them, 

The defenders of the measure stated in the House of Commons that the 
persons thus transported not only consented to go, but went with remarkable 
cheerfulness. By this we suppose it is to be understood, not that they had 
any violent desire to be bound apprentices in Barbadoes, but that they considered 
themselves as, on the whole, fortunate and lenicntly treated, in the situation 
in which they had placed themselves, 

When these considerations are fairly estimated, it must, we think, be allowed 
that this selling into slavery was not, as it seems at first sight, a barbarous 
outrage, unprecedented in our annals, but merely a very arbitrary proceeding, 
which, like most of the arbitrary proceedings of Cromwell, was rather a 
violation of positive law than of any great principle of justice and mercy. 
When Mr. Hallam, declares it to have been more oppressive than any measures 
of Charles IL, he forgets, we imagine, that under the reign of that 
prince, and during the administration of Lord Clarendon, aa of the Round- 
_ heads were, without any trial, imprisoned at a distance from England, merely 
_ in order to remewe them beyond the reach of the great liberating writ of our 
_ lew. But, in fact, it is not fair to compare the cases. The government of 
~ Charles was perfectly secure. The ‘‘res duva ef regni novilas” is the great 
apology of Cromwell. 

. From the moment that Cromwell is dead and buried, we go on in almost 
perfect harmony with Mr. Hallam to the end of his book. The times whic}: 
followed the Restoration peculiarly require that unsparing impartiality which 
is his most distinguishing virtue. No part of our history, during the last 
‘three centuries, presents a spectacle of such general dreariness. ¢ whole 
breed of our statesmen seems to have degenerated ; and their moral and intel- 
~ Mectual littleness strikes us with the more disgust because we see it rae in 
. bmmediate contrast with the high and majestic qualities of the race which they 
'. fecceeded, In the great civil war even the tad cause had been rendered 
_dgespectable and amiable by the purity and elevation of mind which many o 
/fie friends dicnlawed. Under Charles TY. the heet and noblest of ends was 
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isgraced by means the most cruel and sordid. The rage of faction succeeded 
athe love of liberty. Loyalty died away into servility. We look in vain 
mong the leading politicians of either side for steadiness of principle, or ever. 
or that vulyar fidelity to party which, in our time, it is esteemed infamous to 
jolate, The inconsistency, perfidy, and baseness which the leaders con- 
tantly practised, which their ijiowers defended, and which the great body 
f the people regarded, as it seems, with httle ee appear in the 
iresent age almost incredible. In the age of Charles I. they would, we 
wlieve, have excited as much astonishment. 

Man, however, is always the same. And when so marked a difference 
ppears between two generations it is certain that the solution may be foun! 
o their respective circumstances. ‘The principal statesmen of the reign of 
‘harles I. were trained during the civil war and the revolutions which 
ollowed it. Such a period is eminently favourable to the growth of quick 
ind active talents. It forms a class of men, shrewd, vigilant, inventive; of 
nen whose dexterity triumphs over the most perplexing combinations of 
ircumstances, whose presaging instinct no sign of the times, no incipient 
thange of public feelings, can elude. But it is an unpropitious season for the 
im and masculine virtues, The statesman who enters on his career at such 
1 time can form no permanent connections, can make no accurate observa- 
ions on the higher parts of political science. Before he can attach himself to 
| party, itis scattered. Before he can study the nature of a government, it ts 
wertumed, The oath of abjuration comes close on the oath of allegiance. 
Phe association which was subscribed yesterday is bummed by the hangman 
o-day. In the midst of the constant eddy and change self-preservation 
yecomes the first object of the adventurer. It is a task too hard for the 
trongest head to keep itself from becominy giddy in the eternal whirl, Publig 
pirit is out of the question. <A laxity of principle, without which no public 
nan can be eminent or even safe, becomes too common to be scandalous ; and 
he whole nation looks coolly on instances of apostasy which would startle the 
oulest turncoat of more settled times. 

The history of France since the Revolution affords some striking illustrations 
f these remarks, ‘The same man was minister of the Republic, of Bonaparte, 
f Louis AXVIIL, of Bonaparte again after his return from Etba, of Lonis 
igain after his return from Ghent. Yet all these manifold treasons by no 
neans seemed to destroy his influence, or even to fix any peculiar stain of 
ufamy on his character. We, to be sure, did not know what to make of him ; 
wut his countrymen did not seem to be shocked ; and in truth they had little 
ight to be shocked : for there was scarcely one Frenchman, distinguished in 
he state or in the army, who had not, according to the best of his talents and 
pportunities, emulated the example. It was natural, too,-that this should 
%” the case. The rapidity and violence with which change followed change 
n the affairs of France towards the close of the last century had taken away 
he reproach of inconsistency, unfixed the principles of public men, and pro- 
luced in many minds a general scepticism and indifference about principles of | 
fovernment. . 

No Englishman who has studied attentively the reign of Charles II. will 
hink himself entitled to indulge in any feelings of national superiority over 
he Dictionnaire des Gironeties. Shaftesbury was surely a far less respectable 
nan than Talleyrand ; and it would be injustice even to Fouché to compare 
iim with Lauderdale. Nothing, indeed, can more clearly show how low the. 
tandard of political morality had fallen in this country than the fortunes of © 
he men whom we have named. The government wanted a raffian to carry” 
m the most atrocious system of misgovermment with which any nation was. 
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ever cursed, to extirpate Presbyterianism by fire and sword, the drowning of 
woinen, the (rightful torture of the boot. And they found him among the 
chiefs of the rebellion and the subscribers of the Covenant. ‘The opposition 
looked for a chicf to head them in the most desperate attacks ever made, 
ander the forms of the Constitution, on any English administration : and they 
selected the minister who had the deepest share in the worst parts of that ad- 
ministration,—the soul of the Cabal,—the counsellor who had shut up the 
exchequer and urged on the Dutch war. The whote political drama was of 
the same cast. No unity of plan, no decent propriety of character and cos. 
tume, could be found in the wild and monstrous harlequinade. The whole 
was made up of extravayant transformations and burlesque contrasts ; Atheists 
turned Puritans ; Puritans turned Atheists ; Republicans defending the divine 
right of kings; prostitute courtiers clamouriug for the liberties of the people ; 
judges inflaming the rage of mobs; patriots pocketing bribes from foreign 
powers ; a Popish prince torturing Presbyterians into Episcopacy in one part 
uf the island; Presbyterians cutting off the heads of Popish noblemen and 
gentlemen in the other. Public avs has its natural tlux and reflux, After 
a violent burst, there is commonly a reaction. Hut vicissitudes so extraor- 
dinary as those which mark the reign of Charles HI. can only be explained by 
supposing an utter want of principle in the political world. On neither side 
was there fidelity enough to face a reverse. Those honourable retreats from 
power which, in later days, parties have often made, with loss, but still in 
good order, in firm union, with unbroken spirit and formidable means of an- 
noyance, were ulterly unknown. As soon as a check took place a total route 
followed : arms and colours were thrown away. The vanquished troops, like 
the Italian mercenaries of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, enlisted, on 
the very field of battle, in the service of the conquerors. Ina nation proud 
of its sturdy justice and plain good sense, no party could be found to take a 
firm middle stand between the worst of oppositions and the worst of courts. 
When, on charges as wild as Mother Goose’s tales, on the testimony of 
wretches who proclaimed themselves to be spies and traitors, and whom every- 
oudy now believes to have been also liars and murderers, the offal of gaols and 
brothels, the leavings of the hangman’s whip and shears, Catholics guilty of- 
nothing but their religion were led like sheep to the Protestant shambles, 
where were the loyal ‘Tory gentry and the passively obedient clergy? And 
where, when the time of retribution came, when laws were strained and juries 
packed to destroy the leaders of the Whigs, when charters were invaded, 
when Jefferies and Kirke were making Somersetshire what Lauderdale and 
Graham had made Scotland, where were the ten thousand brisk boys of 
Shaftesbury, the members of ignoramus juries, the wearers ef the Polish 
medal? All-powerful to destroy others, unable to save themselves, the mem- 
bers of the two parties oppressed and were oppressed, murdered and were 
murdered, in their turn. No lucid interval occurred between the fraytic 
xysms of two contradictory illusions. 

To the frequent changes of the government during the twenty years which 
had preceded the Revolution this unsteadiness is, in a great measure, to be 
attributed. Other causes had also been at work. Even if the country had 
been governed by the house of Cromwell or by the remains of the Long Par- 
liament, the extreme austerity of the Puritans would necessarily have produced 
a revulsion. Towards the close of the Protectorate many signs indicated that 
a time of licence was at hand. But the restoration of Charles II. rendered 

the spre 3 wonderfully rapid and violent. Profligacy became a test of ortho- 
dosy loyalty, a aoaiinesion for rank and office. A deep and general 
taint infected aaorsis Gf the\ mos ishineatial classes, and’ apreia idl 
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through every province of letters. Poetry inflamed the passions ; philosophy 
undermined the principles ; divinity itself, inculcating an abject reverence for 
the Court, gave additional effect to its licentious example. We look in vain 
for those qualities which lend a charm to the errors of higt and ardent natures, 
for the generosity, the tenderness, the chivalrous delicacy, which ennoble appe- 
tites into passions, and impart to vice itself a portion of the majesty of virtue. 
The excesses of that age remind us of the humours of a gang of footpads, 
revelling with their favourite beauties at a flash-house. In the fashionable 
libertinism there is a hard, cold ferocity, an impudence, a lowness, a dirtiress, 
(which can be paralleled only among the heroes and heroines of that {.ithy 
cand heartless literature which encouraged it. One nobleman of great abilities 
|wanders about as a Merry-Andrew. Another harangues the mob stark 
naked from a window. A third lays an ambush to cudgel a man who has 
offended him. <A knot of gentlemen of high rank and influence combine to 
push their fortunes at Court by circulating stories intended to ruin an innocent 
girl, stories which had no foundation, and which, if they had been true, would 
never have passed the lips of a man of honour.® A dead child is found in the 
yalace, the offspring of some maid of honour by some courtier, or perhaps by 
~harles himself. The whole flight of panders and buffoons pounce upon it, and . 
carry it in triumph to the royal laboratory, where his majesty, after a bruta! 
jest, dissects it for the amusement of the assembly, and probably of its father 
among the rest. The favourite Duchess stamps about Whitehall, cursing and 
swearing, The ministers employ their time at the council-board in making 
mouths at each other and taking off each other’s gestures for the amusement 
of the king, The Peers at a conference begin to pommel each other and to tear 
collars and periwigs. A speaker in the Tous of Commons gives offence to 
the Court. He is waylaid by a gang of bullies, and his nose is cut to the Lone, 
This ignominious dissoluteness, or rather, if we may venture to designate it 
by the only prope word, blackguardism of feeling and manners, could not 
but spread from private to public life. The cynical sneers, the epicurean 
sophistry, which had driven honour and virtue from one part of the character, 
exterled their influence over every other. The second generation of the 
statesmen of this reign were worthy pupils of the schools in which they had been 
trained, of the gaming-table of Grammont, and the tiring-room of Nell. In 
no other age could such a trifler as Buckingham have exercised any political 
influence. In no other age could the path to power and glory have beca 
thrown open to the manifold infamies of Caurchill. 

The history of that celebrated man shows, more clearly, perhaps, than that 
of any other individual, the malignity and extent of the corruption which had 
eaten into the heart of the public morality. An English gentleman of family | 
attaches himself to 2 prince who has seduced his sister, and accepts rank and 
wealth as the price of her shame and hisown, He then repays by ingratitude 
the benefits whica he has purchased by ignominy, betrays his patron in a 
manner which the best cause cannot excuse, and commits an act, not only of 
private treachery, but of distinct military desertion. To his conduct at the 
crisis of the fate of James no service in modern times has, as far as we ré-— 
member, furnished any parallel. The conduct of Ney, scandalous enongh pp. 
doubt, is the very fastidiousness of honour in comparison of it. The perfidy — 

of Amold approaches it most nearly. In our age and courtry no talents, no — 
services, no party attachments, could bear any man up under such movntaias. 
of infamy. Yet, even before Churchill had performed those great actions - 
wha hee uf itn apenas ay dota age lana 
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which in some degree redeem his character with posterity, the Joad lay very 
lightly on him. He had others in abundance to bec him in countenance, 
Godolphin, Orford, Danby, the trimmer [lalifax, the renegade Sunderland, 
were all men of the same class. 

Where such was the political morality of the noble and the wealthy, it may 
easily be conccived that those professions which, even in the best times, are 
peculiarly liable to corruption, were in a frightful state. Such a bench and 
such a bar England has never seen. Jones, Scroggs, Jefferies, North, Wright, 
Sawyer, Williams, Shower, are to this a the spots and blemishes of our legal 
chronicles, Differing in constitution and in situation, —whether blustering or 
cringing,—whether persecuting Protestants or Catholics—they were equally 
unprincipled and inhuman, The part which the Church played was not equally 
atrocious; but it must have been exquisitely diverting to a scoffer. Never 
were principles so loudly professed, and so flagrantly abandoned. ‘The Royal 
prerogative had been magnified to the skies in theological works. ‘The doc. 
trine of passive obedience had been preached from innumerable pulpits, The 
University of Oxford had sentenced the works of the most moderate constitu. 
lionalists to the flames. The accession of a Catholic king, the frightful cruel. 
tics committed in the west of Kengland, never shook the steady loyalty of the 
clergy, But did they serve the king for are ? He laid his hand on them, 
and they cursed him to his face. [le touched the revenue of a college and the 
liberty of some prelates ; and the whole profession set up a yell worthy of 
Ifugh Peters himself. Oxford sent its plate to an invader with more alacrity 
than she had shown when Charles I. requested it. Nothing was said about 
the wickedness of resistance till resistance had done its work, til the anointed 
vicegerent of Heaven had been driven away, and ull it had become plain 
that he would never be restored, or would be restored at least under strict 
limitations. The clergy went back, it must Le owned, to their old theory, 
as soon as they found that it would do them no harm. 

To the general baseness and profligacy of the times Clarendon is prin- 
cipally indebted for his high reputation, He was, in every respect, a man 
unfit for his age,—at once too good for it and too bad for it. He seemed to 
we one of the ministers of Ehzabeth, transplanted at once to a state of so- 
ciety widely different from that in which the abilities of such statesmen had 
been serviceable. In the sixtcenth century the royal prerogative had scarcely 
been called in question. A minister who held it high was in no danger, 50 
long as he used it well. That attachment to the Crown, that extreme jealousy 
of popular encroachments, that love, half religious, half political, for the 
Church, which, from the beginning of the Long l’arliament, showed itself in 
Clarendon, aad which his sufferings, his long residence in France, and his 
high station in the Government served to strengthen, would, a hundred years 
earlier, have secured to him the favour of his sovereign without rendering him 
odious to the people. [lis probity, his correctness in private life, his decency 
of deportment, and his general ability would not have misbecome a colleague 
of Walsi and Burleigh. But, in the times on which he was cast, his 
errors and his virtues were alike out of place. He imprisoned men without 
trial. He was accused of raising unlawful contributions on the people for the 
suppoit of the army. The abolition of the Triennial Act which ensured the 
frequent holding of Parliaments was one of his favourite objects. He scems 
to have meditated the revival of the Star Chamber and the High Commission 
 Ceart, His seal for the prerogative made him unpopular; bu it could not 
. secure to him the favour of a master far more desirous of ease and pleasure 
than of power. Charles would rather have lived in exile and privacy, with 
~ edundance of moncy, a crowd of mimics to amuse him, and a scure of mis 
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tresses, than have purchased the absolute dominion of the world by the priva 
tions and exertions to which Clarendon was constantly urging him. A coun- 
cillor who was always bringing him papers and giving him advice, and who 
stoutly refused to compliment Lady Castlemaine and to carry messages to Miss 
Stewart, soon became more hateful to him than ever Cromwell had been. 
Thus, considered by the people as an oppressor, by the Court as a censor, the 
minister fell from his high office with a ruin more violent and destructive than 
could ever have been his fate if he had either respected the principles of the 
Constitution or flattered the vices of the king. 

Mr, Hallam has formed, we think, a correct estimate of the character and 
administration of Clarendon. But he searcely makes a sufficient allowance for 
the wear and tear which honesty almost necessarily sustains in the friction o’ 
political life, and which, in times so rough as those through which Clarendon 
passed, must be very considerable. When these are fairly estimated, we think 
that his integrity may be allowed to pass muster. A high-minded man he 
certainly was not, either in public or in private affairs. His own account of 
his conduct in the atfair of his daughter is the most extraordinary passage in 
autobiography. We except nothing even in the Confessions of Rousseau. 
Several writers have taken a perverted and absurd pride in represent ng them- 
selves as detestable ; but no other ever Jaboured hard to make himself despis 
able and ridiculous. In one important particular Clarendon showed as little 
regard to the honour of his country as he had shown to that of his family. He 
accepted a subsidy from France for the relief of Portugal. But this method of 
obtaming moncy was afterwards practised to a much greater extent, and for 
objects much less respectable, both by the Court and by the Opposition, 

These pecuniary transactions are commonly considered as the most disgrace. 
ful part of the history of those times ; and they were, no doubt, highly repre- 
hensible. Yet, in justice to the Whigs and to Charles himself, we must admit 
that they were not so shameful or atrocious as at the present day they appear. 
The effect of violent animosities between parties has always been an indiffer. 
ence to the general welfare and honour of the State. A politician, where 
factions run high, is interested not for the whole people, but for his own sec- 
tion of it. ‘The rest are, in his view, strangers, enemies, or rather pirates. 
The stronyest aversion which he can feel to any foreign power is the ardour af 
friendship, when compared with the loathing which he entertains towards those 
domestic foes with whom he is cooped up in a narrow space, with whom he 
lives in a constant interchange of petty injuries and insults, and from whom, in 
the clay of their success, he has to expect severities far beyond any that a cons 
queror from a distant country would inflict. Thus, in Greece it was a point 
of honour for a man to leave his country and cleave to his party’ No aristo- 
cratical citizen of Samos or Corcyra would have hesitated to call in the aid of 
Lacedemon, The multitude, on the contrary, looked to Athens. In the 
ltalian States of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, from the same cause, 
no man was so much a Florentine or a Visan as a Ghibeline or a Guelf. It 
nay be doubted whether there was a single individual who would have scrupled 
to raise his party from a state of depression by OR nE the gates of his native 
city to a Fiench or an Arragonese force, The Reformation, dividing almost 
every European country into two parts, produced similar effects. The Catholic 
was tou strong for the Englishman, the Huguenot for the Frenchman. The 
Protestant statesmen of Scotland and France accordingly called in the aid of 
Elizabeth; «nd the Papists of the League brought a Spanish army into the vers 
heart of France. The commotions to which the French Revolution gave rise 
were followed by the same consequences. The Republicans in every part of 
Europe were eager to sce the armies of the National Convention end the Direc 
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tory appear among them and exulted in defeats which distressed and humbled 
those whom they considered as their worst enemies, their own rulers, ‘The 
srinces and nobles of France, on the other hand, did their utme ¢ to brin 
boreams invaders to Paris. A very short time has elapsed’ since the Apostolical 
party in Spain invoked, too successfully, the support of strangers. 

The great contest which raged in Enyland during the seventeenth century 

and the earlier part of the eighteenth, extinguished, not indecd in the body of 
the people, but in those classes which were most actively engaged in politics, 
almost all national feelings. Charles If. and many of his courticrs had passed 
ylarnre part of their livesin banishment, serving in foreign armies, living on 
the bounty of foreign treasuries, soliciting foreign aid to re-establish monarchy 
in their native country. The oppressed Cavaliers in england constantly looked 
to France and Spain for deliverance and revenge. Clarendon censures the con- 
tinental governments with great bitterness for not interfering in our internal clis- 
sensions, During the Protectorate, not only the Royalists, but the disaffected of 
all parties, appear to have been desirous of assistance from abroad, It is net 
strange, therefore, that, amidst the furious contests which followed the Restor a- 
tion, the violence of party feeling should produce effects which would probab!y 
have attended it even in an age less distinguished by laxity of principle ad 
indelicacy of sentiment. It was not till a natural death had terminated the 
varalytic old age of the Jacobite party that the evil was completely at an end, 
The Whigs long looked to Holland,—the fligh Tories to France. ‘The 
former concluded the Barrier Treaty ;—some of the latter entreaied the Court 
of Versailles to send an expedition to England. Many men who, however 
erroneous their political notions might be, were unquestionably honourable ig 
private life, accepted money without scruple from the foreign powers tavour. 
able to the Pretender. 

Never was there less of national fecling among the higher orders than 
during the reien of Charles If. That prince, on the one side, thought it 
better to be the deputy of an absolute king than the king of a free people. 
Algernon Sydney, on the other hand, would gladly have aided France in all 
wer ambitious schemes, and have seen England reduced to the condition of a 

rovince, in the wild hope that a foreign devpat would assist him to establish 
Gis darling republic. The king took the moncy of Frauce to assist him in 
the enterprise which he meditated against the liberty of his subjects with ag 

tle scruple as Frederic of Pru-sia or Alexander of Russia accepted our sub- 
silics in time of war. The leaders of the Opposition no more thought theme 
selves disgraced by the presents of Louis than a gentleman of our own time 
thinks himself faced by the liberality of powerful and wealthy members 
of bis party who pay his election bill. The money which the king received 
from France had been largely employed to corrupt members of Parliament. 
The enemies of the Court might think it fair, or even absolutely necessary, to 
encounter bribery with bribery. Thus they took the French gratuities, the 
acedy among them for their own use, the rich probably for the general per- 
poses of the party, without any struple. If we compare their conduct, not 
with that of English statesmen in our own time, but with that of persons in 
those foreign couniries which are now situated as England then was, we shall 

robably see reasun to abate something of the severity of censure with which 
4 hus been the fashion to visit those proceedings. Yet, when every allowance 
is made, the transaction is sufficiently offensive. It is satisfactory to find that 
Lord Russell stands free from any imputation of personal participation in 
the spoil. An age so miserably poor in all the moral qualities which render 
pubiic characters respectable can ul spare the credit which it derives from a 
man, not indeed conspicuous for talents or knowledge, but honest even is 
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his errors, respectable in every relation of life, rationally pious, steadily and 
placidly brave. 

The grea! improvement which took place in our breed of public men is 
principally to be ascribed to the Revolution. Yet that memorable event, in 
a great measure, took its character from the very vices which it was the means 
of reforming. It was assuredly a happy revolution, and a useful revolution ; 
but it was not, what it has often becn called, a glorious revolution, William, 
and William alone, derived glory from it. The transaction «as, in almost 
every part, discreditable to England. That a tyrant who had violated the 
fundamenta] laws of the country, who had attacked the rights of its greatest 
corporations, who had begun to persecute the established religion of the state, 
who had never respected the law either in his superstition or in his revenge, 
could not be pulled down without the aid of a forcign army, is a circu.nstance 
not very grateful to our national pride. Yet this is the least degrading part of 
the story. The shameless insincerity, the warm assurances of general support 
which James received, down to the moment of general desertion, indicate a 
meanness of spirit and a looseness of morality most disyraceful to the age. 
That the enterprise succeeded, at least that it succeeded without bloodshed or 
commotion, was principally owing to an act of ungrateful perfidy such as no 
soldier had ever before committed, and to those monstrous fictions respecting 
the birth of the Prince of Wales which persons of the highest rank were ng 
ashamed to circulate. In all the proceedings of the Convention, in the con- 
ference particularly, we see that littleness of mind which is the chief charac. 
teristic of the times. The resolutions on which the two Houses at last agreed 
were as bad as any resolutions for so excellent a purpose could be. Their 
feeble and contradictory language was evidently intended to save-the credit of 
the Tories, who were ashamed to name what they were not ashamed to do. 
Through the whole transaction no commanding talents were displayed by any 
Englishman ; no extraordinary risks were run ; no sacrifices were made, except 
the sacrifice which Churchill made of honour, and Anne of natura! affection. 

Tt was in some sense fortunate, as we have already said, for the Church of 
England, that the Reformation in this cogntry was effected by men who cared 
little about religion. And, in the same manner, it was fortunate for our civil 
government that the Revolution was, in a great measure, effected by men who 
cared litle about their political principles. At such a crisis, splendid talents 
and strong passions might have done more harm than good. ‘There was far 
greater reason to fear that too much would be attempted, and that violent 
movements would produce an equally violent reaction, than that too little 
would be done in the way of change, But narrowness of intellect and flexj- 
bility of principle, though they may be serviceable, can never be ¢espectable. 

If in the Revolution itself there was litle that can properly be called 

lorious, there was still less in the events which followed. In a Church which 
Fad, as one man, declared the doctrine of resistance unchristian, only four hune 
dred persons refused to take the oath of allegiance to a government founded 
on resistance. In the preceding generation both the Episcopal and the Pres 
_bdyterian clergy, rather than concede points >f conscience not more important, | 
had resigned their livings by thousands. 2 

‘The churchmen, at the time of the Revolution, justified their conduct by all _ 
those profligate sophisms which are called Jesuitical, and which are ccmmonly 
reckoned amongst the peculiar sins of Popery, but which in fact ase every- 
where the anodynes employed by minds rather subtle than strong, to quiet 
Ase internal twinges which they cannot but feel and which they will not — 

. As their oath was in the teeth of their principles, so was their conduct — 
iw the teeth of their oath, Their constant machinations aqainst the Goverm: © 
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faent to which they had sworn psi brought a reproach on their order and 
on Christianity itself. A distinguished churchman has not scrupled to say 
that the rapid increase of infidelity at that time was principally produced b 
the disgust which the faithless conduct of his brethren excited in men not su 
ciently candid or judicious to discern the beauties of the system amidst the 
vices of its ministers. 

But the reproach was not confined to the Church. In every political party, 
in the Cabinet itself, duplicity and perfidy abounded. The very men whom 
William loaded with benefits, and in whom he reposed most confidence, with 
his seals of office in their hands, kept up a correspondence with the exiled 
family, Orford, Carmarthen, and Shrewsbury were guilty of this odious 
treachery. Even Devonshire is not altogether free from suspicion. It may 
well be conceived that, at such a time, such a nature as that of Marlborough 
would riot in the very luxury of baseness. His former treason, thoroughily 
furnished with all that makes infamy exquisite, placed him under the disad- 
vantage which attends every artist from the time that he produces a master- 
piece. Yet his second great stroke may excite wonder, even in those who 
appreciate all the merit of the first. Lest his admirers should be able to say that 
at the time of the Kevolution he had betrayed his king from any other than 
selfish motives, he proceeded to betray his country, He sent intelligence to 
the French Court of a secret expedition intended to attack Biest. ‘The con- 
sequence was that the expedition failed, and that eight hundred British soldiers 
lost their lives from the abandoned villainy of a British general. Yet this man 
has been canonized by so many eminent writers that to speak of him as he 
deserves may seem scarcely decent. To us he seems to be the very San 
Ciappelletto of the political calendar, 

The reign of William IIL, as Mr. Hallam happily says, was the nadir 
of the national prosperity. It was also the nadir of the national character. 
During that period was gathered in the rank harvest of vices sown during thirty 
years of licentiousness and confusion ; but it was also the sced-time of great 
virtues. 

The press was emancipated from the censorship soon after the Revolution ; 
and the Government fell immediately under the censorship of the press. States- 
men had a scrutiny to endure which was every day becoming more and more 
severe. The extreme violence of opinions abated, The Whigs learned modera- 
tion in office ; the Tories Jearned the principles of liberty in opposition. The 
parties almost constantly approximated, often met, sometimes crossed each 

ther. There were occasional bursts of violence ; but, from the time of the 
Revolution, those bursts were constantly becoming less and Jess terrible. The 
severity with which the Tories, at the close of the reign of Anne, treated some 
of those who had directed public affairs ae 3 the war of the Grand Alliance, 
and thé retaliatory measures of the Whigs, after the accession of the House of 
Elanover, cannot be justified ; but they were by no means in the style of the 
infuriated parties whose alternate murders had disgraced our history towards 
the close of the reign of Charles II. At the fall of Walpole far greater 
moderation was displayed. And from that time it has been the practice, — 
a practice not strictly according to the theory of our Constitut‘on, but still 
most salutary, —to consider the loss of office, and the public disapprobation 
as punishments sufficient for errors in the administration not imrutable to 
| eae corruption. Nothing, we bdlieve, has contributed more than this 
enity to raise the character of public men. Ambition is of itself a game 
‘sufficiently hazardous and sufficiently deep to inflame the ions, without 
siding property, life, and liberty to the stake. Where the play runs so 
- Mesperately high as in the seventeenth century, honour is at an end. “ates 
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men, instead of being as they should be, at once mild and steady, are at oncé 
ferocious and inconsistent. The axe is for ever before their eyes, A } spula: 
outcry sometimes unnerves them, and sometimes makes them desperate ; it 
drives them to unworthy compliances, or to measures of vengeance as cruel a¢ 
those which they have reason to expect. A minister in our times need not! 
fear either to be firm or to be merciful. Our old policy in this respect was as 
absurd as that of the king in the Eastern tales who proclaimed that any 
physician who pleased might come to Court and prescribe for his diseases, but 
that if the remedies failed the adventurer should lose his head. It is easy to 
conceive how many able men would refuse to undertake the cure on such con- 
ditions ; how much the sense of extreme danger would confuse the perceptions, 
and cloud the intellect, of the practitioner, at the very crisis which most called 
for self-possession, and how strong his temptation would be, if he found that 
he had committed a blunder, to escape the consequences of it by poisoning his 
patient. 

But, in fact, it would have been impossible, since the Revolution, to punish 
any minister for the general course of his policy, with the slightest semblance 
of justice ; for since that time no minister has been able to pursue any general 
oourse of policy without the approbation of the Parliament. The most important 
effects of that great change were, as Mr. Hallam has most truly said and most 
ably shown, those which it indirectly produced. Thenceforward it became the 
interest of the executive government to protect those very doctrines which an 
executive government is in general inclined to persecute. The sovereign, the 
ministers, the courtiers, at last even the universities and the clergy, wesc 
changed into advocates of the right of resistance. In the theory of the Whigs, 
in the situation of the Tories, in the common interest of all public men, the 
Parliamentary consti ation of the country found perfect security. The power of 
the House of Commons, in particular, has been steadily on the increase, By 
the practice of granting supplies for short terms, and appropriating them to par- 

«ticular services, it has pentlered its approbation as necessary in practice to all 
the measures of the executive government as it is in the theory of a legislative 


act. 

Mr, Hallam appears to have begun with the reign of Henry VII., as the 
eriod at which what is called modern history, in contradistinction to the 
uistory of the middle ages, is generally supposed to commence. He has stopped 

at the accession of George III., ‘‘ from unwillingness,” as he says, ‘‘to excite 
the prejudices of modern politics, especially those connected with personal 
character,” These two eras, we think, deserved the distinction on other 
grounds, Our remote posterity, when looking back on our history in that 
comprehensive manner in which remote posterity alone can, Without much 
danger of error, look back on it, will probably observe those points with pecu- 
liar interest. They are, if we mistake not, the beginning and the end of an 
entire and separate chapter in our annals. The period which lies between them 
is a perfect cycle, a great year of the public mind. 

In the reign of Henry VII. all the political differences which had agitated 
England since the Norman conquest seemed to be set at rest. The long and 
ferce struggle between the Crown and the barons had terminated. TLe grie- 
wances which had produced the rebellions of Tyler and Cade had disappeared. 
bircay Oia scarcely known. The two royal houses, whose conflicting 
claims had long convulsed the kingdom, wére at length united. The claimants 
whoee pretensions, just or injust, had disturbed the new settlement, were over- 
thrown. In religion there was no open dissent, and very little secret 
heresy. The old subjects of contention, im short, had vani those which 
were to succeed had mot yet appeared. o 
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Soan, however, new principles were announced ; principles which were 
destined to keep England during two centuries and a half in a state of com- 
motion. The Reformation divided the people into two great parties. Tue 
Protestants were victorious. They again subdivided themselves. Political 
systems were engrafted on theological doctrines, The mutual animositics of 
the two parties gradually emerged into the light of public life. First came con- 
flicts in Parliament ; then civil war; then revolutions upon revolutions, each 
attended by its appurtenance of proscriptions, and persecutions, and tests ; 
each followed by severe measures on the part of the conquerors ; each exciting 
a deadly and festering hatred in the conquered. During the reign of George 1). 
things were evidently tending to repose. At the close of it the nation had 
completed the great revolution which commenced in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, and was again at rest. The fury of sects had died away, The 
Catholics themselves practically enjoyed toleration ; and more than toleration 
they did not yet venture even to desire. Jacobitism wasa mere name. Nobody 
was left to fight for that wretched cause, and very few to drink for it. The 
Constitution, purchased so dearly, was on every side extolled and worshipped. 
Even those distinctions of party which must almost always be found in a free 
state could scarcely be traced. The two great bodies which, from the time of 
the Revolution, had been gradually tending to approximation were now united 
in emulous support of that splendid administration which smote to the dust 
both the biichie: of the House of Bourbon, The great battle for our eccle 
siastical and civil polity had been fought and won, The wounds had becw 
healed, The victors and the vanquished were rejoicing together. Mvery person 
acquainted with the political writers of the last generation will recollect the 
terms in which they generally speak of that time, It wasa glimpse of a polde.. 
age of union and glory,—a shot interval of rest, which had been preceded 
By nes of agitation, and which centuries of agitation were destined to 
‘ollow. 

Hlow soon faction again began to ferment is well known, In the letters of 
Junius, in Lurke’s Thoughts on the Cause of the Discontents, and in many 
other writings of less merit, the violent dissensions which speedily convulsed 
the country are imputed to the system of favouritism which George III. intro- 
duced, to the influence of Bute, or to the profligacy of those who called them- 
selves the king’s friends. With all deference to the eminent writers to whom 
we have referred, we may venture to say that they lived too near the events of 
which they treated to judce correctly. The schism which was then appearing 
in the nation, and which has been from that time almost constantly widening, 
had little in Common with those which had divided it during the reigns of the 
Tadors and the Stuarts. The symptoms of popular feeling, indeed, will 
aiways be in a great measure the same ; but the principle winch excited that 
feeling was here new. The support which was given to Wilkes, the clainour 
fur reform during the American war, the disaffected conduct of large classes of 
people at the time of the French Revolution, no more resembled the opposi- 
tion which had been offered to the government of Charies II, than that 
Opposition resembled the contest between the Roses. 

n the political, as in the natural body, a sensation is often referred to a part 
widely different from that in which it really resides. A man whose leg is cut 
off fancies that he feels a pain in his toe. And in the same manner the people, 
in the earlier part of the late reign, sincerely attributed their discontent te 
grievances which had been effectually lopped off. They imagined that the 

ive was too strong for the Constitution, that the principles of the 
ution were abandoned, that the system of the Stuarts was restored. 
Every impartial man must now acknowledge that these charges were g: ound. 
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less, The proceedings of the government with respect to the Middleses 
election would have been contemplated with delight by the first generation of 
Whigs, They would have thought it a splendid tnumph of the cause of 
liberty that the king and the Lords should resign to the House of Commons a 
portion of the legislative power, and allow it to incapacitate without their 
consent, This, indeed, Mr. Burke clearly perceived. ‘‘ When the House of 
Commons,” says he, *‘in an endeavour to obtain new advantages at the 
expense of the other orders of the state, for the benefit of the commons at 
large, have pursued strong measures, if it were not just, it was at least natural, 
that the constituents should connive at all their proceedings ; because we ours 
selves were ultimately to profit. But when this submission is urged to us in ¢ 
contest between the representatives and ourselves, and where nothing can be put 
into their scale which is not taken from ours, they fancy us to be children 
when they tell us that they are our representatives, our own flesh and blood, 
and that all the stripes they give us are for our good.” These sentences 
contain, in fact, the whole explanation of the mystery. The conflict of the 
seventeenth century was maintained by the Parliament against the Crown. 
The conflict which commenced in the middle of the eighteenth century, which 
still remains undecided, and in which our children and grandchildren will 
probably be called to act or to suffer, is between a large portion of the 
peas on the one side, and the Crown and the Parliament united on the 
other. 

The privileges of the House of Commons, those privileges which, in 1642, 
all London rose in arms to defend, which the people considered as synonymous 
with their own liberties, and in comparison of which they took no account of 
the most precious and sacred principles of English jurisprudence, have now 
become erred as odious as the rigours of martial law. That power of com- 
milting which the people anciently loved to see the House of Commons 
exercise, is now, at least when employed against libellers, the most unpopular 
power in the Constitution. If the Commons were to suffer the Lords to amend 
money-bills, we do not believe that the ple would care one straw about 
the matter. If they were to suffer the Lords even to originate money-bills, we 
doubt whether such a surrender of their constitutional mghts would excite half 
80 much dissatisfaction as the exclusion of strangers from a single important 
discussion, The gallery in which the reporters sit has become a fourth estate 
of the realm. The publication of the debates, a practice which seemed to the 
most liberal statesmen of the old school full of danger to the great safeguards 
of public liberty, is now regarded by many persons as @ safeguard tantamount, 
and more than tantamount, to all the rest together. 

Burke, in a speech on parliamentary reform, which is the more remarkable 
because it was delivered long before the French Revolution, has described, ia 
striking aks fa ye, the change in public feeling of which we speak. ‘“‘It 
suggests melancholy reflections,” says he, ‘‘in consequence.of the stran 
course we have long held, that we are now no longer quarrelling about the 
character, or about the conduct of men, or the tenor of measures ; but we are 
grown out of humour with the English Constitation itself; this is become the 
object of the animosity of Englishmen. This Constitution in former days used 
to be the envy of the world; it was the pattern for politiciaas; the theme of 
the ae i the meditation of the philosopher in every part of the world. 
As to Englishmen, it was their pride,—their consolation. By it they lived, 
and for it they were ready to die. Its defects, if it had any, i 


covered by partiality, and partly borne by predence. Now all its excellences 
are forgot, its faults are forcibly dragged ‘into day, Se by every 
artifice of misrepresentation, It is despised and rejected of mens and every 
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device and invention of ingenuity or idleness is set up in opposition, or in 
preference to it.” We neither adopt nor condemn the language of reprotation 
which the great orator here employs, We call him only as a witness to the 
fact. That the revolution of public feeling which he descr bed was then in 
progress is indisputable , and it is equally indisputable, we think, that it is in 
progress still. 

To investigate and classify the causes of so great a change would require faa 
more thonght, and far more space, than we at present have to bestow. But 
some of them are obvious. During the contest which the Patliament carried 
on against the Stuarts, it had only to check and complain. It has since had 
to govern, As an attacking body, it could select its points of attack, and it 
naturally chose those on which it was likely to receive public support. Asa 
ruling body, it has neither the same liberty of choice nor the same motives to 
gratify the people, With the power of an exccutive government, it has drawn 
to itself some of the vices, and all the unpopularity of an executive povern- 
ment. On the House of Commons above all, possessed as it is of the public 
purse, and consequently of the public sword, the nation throws al) the blame 
of an ill-conducted war, of a blundering negociation, of a disgraceful treaty, of 
an embarrassing commercial crisis. The delays of the Court of Chancery, the 
misconduct of a judve at Van Diemen’s Land, anything, in short, which in 
any part of the administration a person feels as a grievance, is attributed to 
the tyranny, or at least to the negligence, of that all-powerful body. Private 
individuals pester it with their wrongs and claims. A merchant appeals to it 
from the courts of Rio Janeiro or St. Petersburgh. A painter who can find 
nobody to buy the acre of spoiled canvas, which he calls a historical picture, 
pours into its sympathizing ear the whole story of his debts and his jealousies, 
Anciently the Parliament resembled a member of opposition, from whom no 
places are expected, who is not required to confer favours and propose mea- 
sures, but merely to watch and censure, and who may, therefore, unless he is 
grossly injudicious, be popular with the great body of the community, ‘The 
Parliament now resembles the same person put into office, surrounded by 
petitioners whom twenty times his patronage would not satisfy; stunned wit 
complaints, buried in memorials, compelled by the duties of his station to 
bring forward measures similar to those which he was formerly accustomed to 
observe and to check, and perpetually encountered by objections similar to 
those which it was formerly his business to raise. a 

Perhaps it may be laid down as a general rule that a legislative assembly, 
not constituted on democratical principles, cannot be popular long after it 
ceases to be gveak. Its zeal for what the people, rightly or wrongly, con- 
ceive to be their interest, its sympathy with their mutable and violent pas- 
sions, are merely the effects of the particular circumstances in which it is 
placed. As long as it depends for existence on the public favour, it will 
employ all the means in its power to conciliate that favour. While this is 
the case, defects in its constitution are of little consequence. But, as the 
close union of such a body with the nation is the effect of an identity of in- 
terest not essential but accidental, it is in some measure dissolved from the 
time at which the danger which produced it ceases to exist. 

Hence, before the Revolution, the question of Parliamentary reform was 
of very little importance. The friends of liberty had no very ardent wish 
for it. The st-ongest Tories saw no objections to it. It is remarkable that 
Clarendon loudly applauds the changes which Cromwell introduced, changes 
far stronger than the Whigs of the present day would in general approve. 
‘There is no reason to think, however, that the reform effected by Cromwe!! 
jaade any great difference in the conduct of the Parliament. Indeed, if the 
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{Touse of Commons had, during the reign of Charles II., been elected by 
gniversal suffraye, or if all the seats had been put up to sale, as in the 
freuch Parliaments, it would, we suspect, have acted very much as it did. 
We know how strongly the Parliament of Paris exerted itself in favour of the 
pcuple on many important occasions ; and the reason is evident. Though it 
did not emanate from the people, its whole consequence depended on the sup- 
port of the people. From the time of the Revolution the House of Commons 
has been gradually becoming what it now is,—a great council of state, con- 
taining many members chosen freely by the people, and many others anxiuns 
ty acquire the favour of the people; but, on the whole, aristocratical in its 
temper and interest. [tis very far from being an liberal and ee oligarchy ; 
but is equally far from being an express image of the general feeling. It is 
aifluenced by the opinion of the people, and influenced powerfully, but slowly 
and circuitously. Instead of owtrunning the public mind, as before the Re- 
vylution it frequently did, it now follows with slow steps and ata wide distance. 
It is, therefore, necessarily unpopular; and the more so because the good 
which it produces is much less evident to common perception than the evil 
which it inflict It bears the blame of all the mischief which is done, or 
supposed to be done, by its authority or by its connivance. Jt does not get 
the credit, on the other hand, of having prevented those innumerable abuses 
which do not exist solely because the Llouse of Commons exists. 

A large part of the nation is certainly desirous of a reform in the repre- 
sentative system, Low large that part may be, and how strong its desires on 
the subject may be, it is difhcult to say, It is only at intervals thal the 
clamour on the subject is loud and vehement. Dut it seems to us that, during 
the remissions, the feeling gathers strenyth, and that every successive burst is 
more violent than that which preceded it. The public attention may be for a 
lime diverted to the Catholic claims or the mercantile code ; but it is pro- 
bable that at no very distant period, perhaps in the lifetime of the present 
generation, all other questions will merge in that which is, in a certain degree, 
connected with them all. 

Already we seem to ourselves to perceive the signs of unquiet times, the 
vague presentiment of something great and strange which pervades the com- 
munity, the restless and turbid hopes of those who have everything to gain, 
the dimly hinted forebodings of those who have everything to lose. Many 
indications might be mentioned, in themselves, indeed, as insignificant as 
straws ; but even the direction of a straw, to borrow the alustration of Bacon, 
will show from what quarter the storm ts setting in. 

A great statesman might, by judicious and timely reformations, by recon. 
ciling the fwy grear branches of the natural aristocracy, the capitalists and the 
landowners, and by so widening the base of the governinent as to interest in 
its defence the whole of the middle class, that brave, honest, and sound-hearted 
class, Which is as anxious for the maintenance of order and the security of 
‘property as it is hostile to corruption and oppression, succeed in averting a 
struggle to which no rational friend of liberty or of law car. look forward 
without great apprehensions. There are those who will be contented with 
nothing but demolition ; and there are those who shrink fromall repair. There 
are innovators who long for a President and a National Convention ; and there 
are bigots who, while cities larger and richer than the capitals of many great 
kingdoms are calling out for representatives to watch over their interests, 
select some hackneyed jobber in boroughs, some peer of the narrowest and _ 
smallest mind, as the fittest depositary af alorfeited franchise. Between these 
extremes there lies a more excellent way. Time is bringing round another 
crisis analogous to that which occurred in the seventeenth century. We stand 
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in asituation similar to that in which our ancestors stood under the reign ot 
James I. It will soon again be necessary to reform that we may pre: 
gerve, to save the fundamental principles of the Constitutiaggby alterations 
in the subordinate parts. It will then be possible, as it, was posible two 
hundred years ago, to protect vested rights, to secure every uscful institution, — 
every institution endeared by antiquity and noble associations, and, at the 
same time, to introduce into the system improvements harmonizing with the 
original plan. It remains to be seen whether two hundred years have made 
us wiser. 

We know of no great revolution which might not have bcen prevented by 
compromise early and graciously made. Firmness is a great virtue in public 
affairs ; but it has its proper sphere. Conspiracies and insurrections in which 
small minorities are engaged, the outbreakings of popular violence unconnected 
with any extensive project or any durable principle, are best repressed by 
vizour and decision. ‘To shrink from them is to make them formidable. But 
no wise ruler will confound the pervading taint with the slight local irritation. 
No wise ruler will treat the decply seated discontents of a great party, as he 
trerts the fury of a mob which destroys, mills and power-looms. The 
no lect of this distinction has been fatal even to governments strong in the 
power of the sword. The present time is indeed a time of peace and order. 
Bat it is at such a time that fools are most thoughtless, and wise men most 
thoughtful. That the discontents which have agitated the country during the 
fate and the present reign, and which, though not always noisy, are never 
wholly dormant, will again break forth withaggravatcd symptons, is almost as 
certain as that the tides and seasons will follow their appointed course. But in 
all movements of the human mind which tend to great revolutions there is e 
crisis at which moderate concession may amend, conciliate and preserve. 
Happy will it be for England if, at that crisis, ber interests be confided to men 
for whom history has not recorded the long scries of human ciimes and follies 
in vain. 


A emmenemeeetel 


SOUTHEY’S COLLOQUIES ON SOCIETY. 


Sir Thomas More ; or, Colloquies on the Progress and Prospects of Society. By Roser 
souTHey, Esq., LL.D., Poet Laureate. 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1829. 


IT would be scarcely possible fora man of Mr. Southey’s talents and acquire- 
ments to write two volumes so large as those before us, which should be wholly 
destitute of information and amusement. Yet we do not re.nember to have 
read with so httle satisfaction any equal quantity of matter, witten by any 
man of real abilities. We have, for some time past, observed with great regret 
the strange Mfatuation which leads the Poet-laureate to abandon those depart. 
ments of literature in which he might excel, and to lecture the public on 
sciences of which he has still the very alphabet to learn. He has now, we 
think, done his worst. The subject which he has at last undertaken to trea 
is one which demands all the highest intellectual and moral qualities of a 
philosophical statesman,—an understanding at once comprehensive and acute, 
—a heart at once upright and charitable. Mr. Southey brings to the task two 
faculties which were never, we believe, vouchsafed in m asure 80 copious to 
any human being,—the faculty of believing without a resson, and the faculty 
of hating without a provocation. 

It is, indeed, most extraordinary that a mind like Mr. Southey’s,—a mind 
richly endowed in many respects by nature, and highly cultivated by study, — 
a mind which has exercised considerable influence on the most enlightened 
generation of the most enlightened people that ever existed — should be utterly 
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destitute of the power of discerning truth from falschond. Yet such is the 
fact. Government isto Mr. Southey one of the fine arts. He judges of a 
theory or a pyblic measure, of a religion, a pappene we & peace or a war, 
as men judge ¢f a picture ora statue, by the effect produced on his imagination, 
A chain of associations is to him what a chain of reasoning is to other men ; 
and what he calls his Upinions, are in fact merely his tastes. 

Part of this description ENG Pears apply toa much greater man, Mr. 
Burke. But Mr. Burke, assuredly, possessed an understanding admirably 
fitted for the investigation of truth,—an understanding stronger than that of 
uny statesman, active or speculative, of the eighteenth century,—stronger than 
everything, except his own fierce and ip Sateen sensibility. Hence, he 
gencrally chose his side like a fanatic, and defended it like a philosopher His 
conduct, inthe most important events of his life,—at the time of the impeach+ 
scent of Hastings, for example, and at the time of the French Revolution,— 
gzems to have been prompted by those feelings and motives, which Mr. 
ridge has so happily described ; 

"Stormy pity, and the cherish’d lure 
Of pomp, and proud precipitance of a. aL” 


Hindostan, with its vast cities, its gorgeous pagodas, its infinite swarms of 
dusky population, its long-descended dynasties, its stately etiquette, excited a 
a oe, sO Capacious, So imaginative, and so susceptible, the most intense 
interest. The peculiarities of the costume, of the manners, and of the laws, 
the very mystery which hung over the language and origin of the people, 
mlued ‘te imagination. To plead in Westminster Hall, in the name of the 
English people, at the bar of the English nobles, for great nations and kings 
separated from him by half the world, seemed to him the height of human 

lory. Again, it is not dificult to perceive, that his hostility to the French 
Revoiuioa principally arose from the vexation which he felt, at having all his 
ald political associations disturbed, at seeing the well-known boundary-marks 
of states obliterated, and the names and distinctions with which the history of 
Europe had been filled for ages, swept away. He felt like an antiquarian 
whose shield had been scoured, or a connoisseur, who found his Titian 
retouched, But bowever he came by an opinion, he had no sooner got it, than 
he did his best to make out a legitimate title to it. His reason, like a spirit 
in the service of an enchanter, though spell-bound, was still mighty. It did 
whatever work his passions and his imagination might impose. But it did that 
work, however arduous, with marvellous dexterity and vigour, His course was 
not determined by argument ; but he could defend the wildest course by argu- 
ments more plausible, than those by which common men support opinions, 
which they have adopted, after the fullest deliberation. Reason, has scarcely 
ever displayed, even in those well-constituted minds of which she occupies the 
throne, so much power and energy as in the lowest offices of that imperial 
servitude. ; 

Now, in the mind of Mr. Southey, reason has no place at all, as either 
leader or follower, as either sovereign or slave. He does not seem to know 
what an argument is. He never uses arguments himself, He never troubles 
aimself to answer the arguments of his opponents. It has never occurred to 
him, that a man ought to be able to give sume better account of the way in — 
which he has arrived at his opinions than merely that it is his will and pleasure 
to hold them, —that there is a difference between assertion and demonstration, 
—that a rumour does not always prove a fact,—that a fact does not always 
prove a theory,—that two contradictory imap cannot be undeniable. | 
truths, —that to beg the question, is not the way to se/tle it,—or that whee 
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an objection is raised, it ought to be met with something more convincing, than 
** scoundrel” and ‘** blockhead.” 

It would be absurd to read the works of such a writer for political instruc- 
tion, The utmost that can be expected from any system promulgated by him 
is that it may be splendid and affecting,-—that it may suggest sublime anc 
pleasing images. His scheme of philosophy is a mere day-dream, a poetical 
creation, like the Domdaniel caverns, the Swerga, or Padalon; and indeed, it 
bears no inconsiderable resemblance to those gorgeous visions. Like them, it 
has something of invention, deur, aad brilliancy. But like them, it is 

tesque and extravagant, an pil pace violates that conventional proba- 

ity which is essential to the effect even of works of art. 

The warmest admirers of Mr. Southey will scarcely, we think, deny that 
his success has almost always borne an inverse proportion to the degree in 
which his undertakings have required a logical head. His poems, taken in the 
mass, stand far higher than his prose works. The laureate Odes, indeed, 
among which the Vision of Judgment must be classed, are, for the most part, 
worse than Pye’s, and as bad as Cibber’s ; nor do we think him generally happy 
in short pieces. But his longer poems, though full of faults, are nevertheless 
very extraordinary productions. We doubt greatly whether they will be read 
fifty years hence,—-but that if they are read, they will be admired, we have n- 
doubt whatever. 

But though in general we prefer Mr. Southey’s poetry to his prose, we must 
make one exception. The Life of Nelson ts, beyond all doubt, the most 
perfect and the most delightful of bis works. The fact is, as his poems most 
abundantly prove, that he is by no means so skilful in designing, as in filling 
up. It was therefore an advantage to him to be furnished with an outline of 
characters and events, and to have no other task to perform than that of 
touching the cold sketch into life. No writer, perhaps, ever lived, whose 
talents so precisely qualified him to write the history of the great naval warrior. 
There were no fine riddles of the human heart to read—no theories to found— 
no hidden causes to develope—no remote consequences to predict. The 
character of the hero lay on the surface, The exploits were brilliant and 
picturesque. The necessity of adhering to the real course of events saved Mr. 
Southey from those faults which deform the original plan of almost every one 
of his poems, and which even his innumerable beauties of detail scarcely 
redeem. The subject did not require the exercise of those reasoning powers 
the want of which is the blemish of his prose. It would not be easy to find 
ia all literary history, an instance of a more exact hit between wind and water. 
Yohn Wesley, and the Peninsular War, were subjects of a very different kind, 
—subjects which required all the qualities of a ah dossphic historian. In Mr. 
Southey’s wogks on these subjects, he bas, on the whole, failed. Vet there 
are charming specimens of the art of narration in both of them. The Lafe of 
Wesley will probably live. Defective as it is, it contains the only popular 
account of a most remarkable moral revolution, and of a man whose eloquence 
and logical acuteness might have rendered him eminent in literature, whose 
genius for government was not inferior to that of Richelieu, ard who, whatever 
h.s errors may have been, devoted all his powers, in defiance of obloquy and 
derision, to what he sincerely considered as the highest good of his species. 
The History of the Peninsular War is already dead :—indeed, the second 
volume was dead-born. The glory of producing an imperishable record of 
that great conflict seems to be ed for Colonel Napier. 

The Book of the Church con some stories very eh told. The reat 
is mere mbbish. The adventure was manifestly one which could be achieved 
nly by a profound thinker, and in which even e profound thinker might have 
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faited, unless his passions had been kept umder strict control. In all those 
works in which Mr. Southey has completely abandoned narration, and under- 
taken to argue moral and political questions, his failure has been cor. plete and 
ignominious. On such occasions, his writings are rescued from utter contempt 
end derision solely by the beauty and purity of the English. We find, we 
confess, $o great a charm itt Mr. Southey’s style, that, even when he writes 
nonsense, we generally read it with pleasure, except, indeed, when he tries to 
be droll, A more insufferable jester never exist He ‘very often attempts 
to be humorous, and yet we do not remember a single occasion on which he 
has succeeded farther than to be quaintly and flippantly dull. In one of his 
works, be tells us that Bishop Sprat was very properly so called, inasmuch as 
he was a very small poet. And in the book now before us, he cannot quote 
Francis Bugg without a remark on his unsaroury name, A man might talk 
folly like this by his own fireside ; but that any human being, after having 
made such a juke, should write it down, and copy it out, and transmit tt to 
the printer, and correct the proof-sheets, and send it forth into the world, is 
enouzh to make us ashamed of our species. 

‘The extraordinary bitterness of spirit which Mr. Southey manifests towards 
his opponents is, no doubt, in a great measure to be attributed to the manner 
in which he forms his opinions. Differences of taste, it has ofien been 
remarked, produce greater exasperation than differences on points of science. 
But this is not all. A peculiar austerity marks almost all Mr. Southey’s judg- 
ments of men and actions. We are far from blaming him for fixing on a high 
standard of morals, and for applying that standard to every case. But rigour 
ought to be accompanied by discernment, and of discernment Mr. Southey 
secins to be utterly destitute, His mode of judging is monkish ; it is exactly 
what we should expect from a stern old Benedictine, who had been preserved 
frum many ordinary frailties by the restraints of his situation, No man out of 
a cloister ever wrote about love, for example, so coldly and at the same tims 
so grossly. [is descriptions of it are just what we should hear from a recluse 
who knew the passion only from the details of the confessional. Almost all 
bis heroes make love either like seraphim or like cattle. He seems to have 
vo nation of anything between the Platonic passion of the Glendoveer, who 
yrazes with rapture on his mistress’s leprosy, and the brutal appetite of Arvalan 
and Rederick. Jn Roderick, indeed, the two characters are united. He is 
first all clay, and then all spirit ; he goes forth a Tarquin, and comes back too 
ethereal to be married. The only love-scene, as far as we can recollect, in 
Madoc, consists of the delicate attentions which a savage, who has drunk too 
wuch of the prince’s metheglin, offers to Goervyl. It would be the labour of 
a week to find in all the vast mass of Mr. Southey’s poetry a single passage 
indicating any sympathy with those feelings which have consecrated the shades 
of Vaucluse and the rocks of Meillerie. 

Indeed, if we except some very pleasing images of paternal tendernesss and 
filial duty, there is scarcely anything soft or humane in Mr. Southey’s poetry. 
What theologians call the spiritual sins are his cardinal virtues—hatred, price, 
and the insatiable thirst of vengeance, These passions he disguises under the 
name of duties ; he purifies them from the alloy of vulgar interests ; he en- 
nobles them by uniting “hem with energy, fortitude, and a severe sanctity of 
manners, and then holds them up to the admiration of mankind. This is the 
spirit of Thalaba, of Lacurlad, of Adosinda, of Roderick after his regenera- 
tion. It is the spirit which, in all his writings, Mr. Southey appears to affect. 
**] do weil to be angry,” seems to be the predominant feeling of his mind. 
Almost the only mark of charity which he vouchsafes to his opponents is to 
pray for their conversion, and this he does in terms not ynlike those in which 
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we can imagine a Portuguese priest interceding with Heaven for a Jew 
delivered over to the secular arm after a relapse. 

We have always heard, and fully believe, that Mr. Southey is a very amiable 
and humane man ; nor do we intend to apply to him personally any of the re- 
marks which we have made on the spirit of his writings. Such are the caprices 
of human nature. Even Uncle Toby troubled himself very little about the 
French grenadiers who fell on the glacis of Namur. And when Mr. Southey 
takes o his pen, he changes his nature as much as Captain Shandy when he 
girt on his sword, The only opponents to whom he gives quarter are those 
in whom he finds sontething of his own character reflected. He seems to 
have an in$tinctive antipathy for calm, moderate men—for min who shun 
extremes and who render reasons. Ile has treated Mr. Owen, of Lanark, far 
example, with infinitely more respect than he has shown to Mr. Hallam or to 
Dr. Lingard; and this for no reason that we can discover, except that Mr. 
Owen is more unreasonably and hopelessly in the wrong than any speculator 
of our time. 

Mr. Southey’s political system is just what we might expect from a man 
who regards politics not as a matter of science, but as a matter of taste and 
feeling. All his schemes of government have been inconsistent with thein- 
selves. In his youth he was a republican; yet, as he tclls us in his preface 
to these Colloquies, he was even then opposed to the Catholic claims. Ile 
is now a violent Ultra-Tory. Yet while he maintains, with vechemence approach- 
ing to ferocity, all the sterner and harsher parts of the Ultra-Tory theory of 
government, the baser and dirtier part of that theory disgusts him. Exclusion, 
persecution, severe punishments for libellers and demagogues, proscriptions, 
massacres, civil war, if necessary, rather than any concession to a discontented 
people,—these are the measures which he secms inclined to recommend. A 
severe and gloomy tyranny—crushing opposition, silencing remonstrance, 
drilling the minds of the people into unreasoning obedience—has in it some- 
thing of grandeur which delights his imapination, But there is nothing fine 
in the shabby tricks and jobs of office. And Mr. Southey, accordingly, has 
no toleration for them. When a democrat, he did not perceive that his system 
led loyically, and would have led practically, to the removal of religious dis- 
tinctions. Ue now commits a similar crror. Ile renounces the abject and 
paltry part of the creed of his party, without perceiving that it is also an 
essential part of that creed. He would have tyranny and purity together ; 
though the most superficial observation might have shown him that there 
can be no tyranny without corruption. 

It is hiyh time, however, that we should proceed to the consideration of the 
work, which is our more immediate subject, and which, indeed, illustrates 
tn almost every page our general remarks on Mr. Southey‘s writings. In the 
_Aeface, we are informed that the author, notwithstanding some statements to 
the contrary, was always opposed to the Catholic claims, We fully believe 
this; both becaxse we are sure that Mr. Southey is incapable of publishing a 
deliberate falsehocd, and because his averment is in itself probable. It is 
exactiy wat we should have expected that, even in his wildest paroxysms of 
democratic enthusiasm, Mr. Southey would have felt no wish to see a simple 
semedy applied to a great practical evil ; that the only measure which all the 
freat statesmen of two generations have agreed wah each other in supporting 
would be the only measure which Mr. Southey would have agreed with him: 
self in opposing. He has passed from one extreme of political opinion to 
another, as Satan, in Milton, went round the globe, contriving constantly to 
“‘vide with darkness.” Wherever the thickest shadow of the night may at 
eny moment chance to fall, there is Mr. Southey. It is not everybody who 
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could have so dexterously avoided blundering on the daylight in the course of 
a journey to the Antipodes. 

Mr, Southey has not been fortunate in the plan of any of his fictitious narra- 
tives, But he has never failed so conspicuously as in the woxk before us; 
except, indeed, in the wretched Vision of Judgment. In November 1817, it 
seems, the Laureate was sitting over his newspaper, and meditating about the 
death of the Princess Charlotte. An elderly person, of very dignified aspect, 
makes his appearance announces himself as a stranger from a distant countsy, 
and apologises very politely for.not having provided himself with letters of 
introduction. Mr. Southey supposes his visitor to be some American gentle- 
man, who has come to see the lakes and the lake-poets, and accordinzly pro- 
ceeds to perform, with that grace which only long experience ca.) give, all the 
duties which authors owe to starers. He assures his guest tat some of the 
most agreeable visits which he has received have been from Americans, and 
that he knows men among them whose talents and virtues would do honour to 
any countrys In passing, we may observe, to the honour of Mr, Southey, that, 
though he evidently bas no liking for the American institutions, he never 
speaks of the poole of the United States with that pitiful affectation of con- 
tempt by which some members of his party have done more than wars or tariffs 
can do to excite mutual enmity between two communities formed for mutua) 
friendship. Great as the faults of his mind are, paltry spite like this has no 

lace init. Indeed, it is scarcely conceivable that a man of his sensibility and 

is imagination should look without pleasure and: national pride on the vigor- 
ous and splendid youth of a great people, whose veins are filled with our blood, 
whose minds are nourished with our literature, and on whom is entailed the 
rich inheritance of our civilisation, our freedom, and our glory. 

But we must return to Mr. Southey’s study at Keswick, The visitor in- 
forms the hospitable poet that he is not an American, but a spirit. Mr. 
Southey, with more frankness than civility, tells him that he is a very queer 
one, The stranger holds out his hand. It has neither weight nor substance. 
Mr, Southey upon this becomes more serious ; his hair stands on end ; and he 
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- adjures the spectre to tell him what he is, and why he comes. The ghost 


turns out to be Sir Thomas More. The traces of martyrdom, it seems, are 
worn in the other world, as stars and ribbauds are wornin this. Sir Thomas 
shows the poet a red streak round his neck, brighter than a ruby, and informs 
hin hat Cranmer wears a suit of ames in paracise,—the right hand glove, 
we suppose, of peculiar brillancy. : 

Sir Thomas pays but a short visit on this occasion, but prom’ses to cultivate 
the new acquaintance which he has formed, and, a‘ter begging that bis visit 
may be kept secret from Mrs. Southey, vanishes into air, 

‘The rest of the book consists of conversations between Mr. Scpthey and the 
Spirit about trade, currency, Catholic emancipation, periodical literature, fe- 
male nunneries, butchers, snuff, book-stalls, and a hundred other subjects. 
Mr. Southey very hospitably takes an opportunity to lionize the ghost round 
the lakes, and directs his attention to the most beautiful points of view. Why 
a spirit was to be evoked for the pu of talking over such matters, and 


 Beeing such sights—why the vicar of the parish, a blue-stocking from London, 


or an American, such as Mr. Southey supposed his aerial visitor to be, miyht 
not have done as well—waepare unable to perceive. Sir Thomas tells Mr. 


Southey nothing about fature events, and indeed absol disclaims the gift 


of prescience. He has learned to talk modern English: be bas read all the 


_ new publications, and loves — as well as when he jested with the executioner, 
q 


ti we cannot say that uality of his wit has materu ily improved ie 
paradise, His powers of reasoning, too, are by no means in as great vigout 
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as when he sate on the woolsack ; and though he boasts that he is ‘divested of 
all those passions which cloud the intellects and warp the understandings of 
men,” we think him—we must confess—far less stoical than formerly. As to 
zvelations, he tells Mr. Southey at the outset to expect none from him. The 
Laureate expresses some doubts, which assuredly will not raise him in tae 
Opinion of our modern millennarians, as to the divine authority of the Apoca- 
lypse. Dut the ghost preserves an impenetrable silence. As facas we remember, 
only one hint about the employments of disembodied spirits escapes him. He 
encourages Mr, Southey to hope that there isa Paradise Press, at which all 
the valuable publications of Mr. Murray and Mr. Colburn are reprinted as 
regularly as at Philadelphia ; and delicately insinuates, that Thalaba and the 
Curse of Kehama are among the number. What a contrast does this absurd 
fiction present to those charming narratives which Plato and Cicero prefixed to 
their dialogues! What cost in machinery, yet what poverty of effect! <A 
ghost brought in to say what any man might have said! The glorified spirit 
of a great statesinan and philosopher dawdling, like a bilious old Nabob ata 
watering-place, over Quarterly reviews and novels—dropping in to pay long 
calls—making excursions in search of the picturesque! The scene of St. 
George and St. Denys in the Pucelle is hardly more ridiculous, We know 
what Voltaire meant. Nobody, however, can suppose that Mr. Southcy means 
to make game of the mysteries of a higher state of existence. The fact is, 
that in the work before us, in the Vision of Judgment, and in some of his 
other pieces, his mode of treating the most solemn subjects differs from that of 
open scoffers only as the extravagant representations of sacred persons and 
things in some grotesque Italian paintings differ from the caricatures which 
Carlile exposes in the front of his shop. We interpret the particular act by 
the general character. What in the window of a convicted blasphemer we 
call blasphemous, we call only absurd and ill-judged in an altar-piece. 

We now come to the conversations which pass between Mr. Southey and 
Sir Thomas More, or rather between two Southeys, equally cloquent, equally 
angry, equally unreasonable, and equally given to talk about what they do not 
oncerstand, Perhaps we could not select a better instance of the spirit which 
pervades the whole bask than the discussion touching butchers, These persons 
are represented as castaways, as men whose employment hebetates the facul- 
ties and hardens the heart; not that the poet has any seruples about the use of 
animal food. He acknowledges that it is for the good of the animals them- 
sclves that men should feed upon them. ‘* Nevertheless,” says he, ‘‘T can- 
not but acknowledge, like good old John Fox, that the sight of a slaughter- 
bouse or shambles, if it does not disturb this clear conviction, excites in me 
aneasiness arf pain, as weil as loathing. And that they produce a worse 
¢fiect upon the persons employed in them, is a faet acknowledged by that law 
or custom which excludes such persons from sitting on juries upon cases of life 
and death.” 

This is a fair specimen of Mr. Southey’s mode of looking at all moral ques- 
tions. Here is a body of men engaged in an employment, which, by his own 
account, is beneficial, not only to mankind, but tothe very creatures on whom 
we feed. Yet he represents them as men who are necessarily reprubates—as 
men who must necessdrily be reprobates, even in the most improved state of 
society—-even, to use his own phrase, in a Christidn Utopia. And what rea- 
sons are given for a judgment so directly opposed to ate principle of sound 
and manly morality? Merely this, that he cannot abide the sight of their 

 apparatus—that, from certain peculiar associations, he is affected with disgust 
when he passes by their shops. He gives, indeed, another reason ; & certain 
haw or cestom, which never existed but in the imaginations of old women, and 
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which, if it had existed, would have proved just as much against butchers as 
the ancient prejudice against the practice of taking interest for money, proves 
against the merchants of Englaad. Is a surgeon a castaway? We believe 
that nurses, when they instruct children in that venerable law or custom which 
Mr. Southey 80 highly approves, s beriarg join the surgeon to the catcher. 
A dissecting-room would, we should think, affect the nerves of most people as 
much as a butcher’s shambles. But the most amusing circumstance: is, that 
Mr. Southey, who detests a butcher, should look with special favour on a sol- 
dier, He seems highly to approve of the sentiment of General Meadows, 
who swore that a grenadier was the highest character ip this world or in 
the next ; and assures us, that a virtuous soldier is placed in the situation 
which most tends to his improvement, and will most promote his eternal 
interests. Lluman blood, indeed, is by no means an object of so much loathing 
to Mr. Southey, as the hides and paunches of catde. In 1514, he poured 
forth poetical maledictions on all who talked of peace with Buonaparte. He 
went over the field of Waterloo,—a field, beneath which twenty thousand of 
the stoutest hearts that ever beat are mouidering,—and came back in an 
ecstasy, Which he mistook for poetical inspiration. © In most of his poems, — 
particularly in his best poem, Koderick,—and in most of his prose works, pare 
ticularly in the history of the Peninsular War, he shows a delight in snuffing 
up carnage, which wouldMiot have misbecome a Scandinavien bard, but which 
sometimes seems to harmonize ill with the Christian morality. We do not, 
however, blame Mr. Southey for exulting, even a little ferociously, in the 
brave deeds of his countrymen, or for finding something ‘comely and 
reviving ” in the bloody vengeance inflicted by an oppressed people on its op- 
yressors. Now, surely, if we find that a man whose business is to kill 
Hecnclmen may be humane, we may hope that means may be found to render 
aman humane whose business is to kill sheep. If the brutalizing effect of 
such scenes as the storm of St. Scbastian may be counteracted, we may hope 
that ina Christian Utopia, some minds might be proof against the kennels 
and dressers of Aldgate. Mr. Southey’s fecling, however, is easily explained, 
A butcher’s knife is by no means so clegant as a sabre, and a calf does not 
bleed with half the grace of a poor wounded hussar. 

It hs in the same manner that Mr. Southey appears to have formed his 
opinion of the manufacturing system. There is nothing which he hates so 
bitterly. Itis, according to lim, a system more tyrannical than that of the feudal 
ayes, a tia of actual servitude, —a system which destroys the bodies and 
degrades the minds of those who are engaged tm it. He expresses a hope that 
the competition of other nations may drive us out of the field; that our foreign 
trade may decline, and that we may thus enjoy a restoration of gatiunal sanity 
and strength. But he seegss to think that the extermination of the whoic 
manufacturing population woul: be a blessing, if the evil could be removed iu 
no other way. 

Mr. Southey does not bring forward a single fact in support of these views, 
and, as it scems to us, there are facts which lead to a very different conclusion. 
In the first place, the poor-rate is very decidedly lower in the manufacturing 
than in the agricultural districts. If Mr. Southey will look over the Parlia- 
mentary returns on this subject, he will find that the amount of parish relief 
required by the labourers in the different counties of England, is almost 
exactly in inverse proportion to the degree in which the mauufacturing system 
has been introduced into those counties. The returns for the years ending in 
March 1825, and in March 1828, are now before us. In the former year, we 
find the poor-rate highest in Sussex,—about twenty shillings to every inhabi- 
tent. Then come Buckinghamshire, Essex, Suffolk, Bedfordshire, Tunting. 
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donshire, Kent, and Norfolk. In all these the rate is above fifteen shillings 
a-head, We will not go througathe whole, Even in Westmoreland, and the 
North ‘Riding of Yorkshire, the rate is at more than eight shillings. In 
Cumberland and Monmouthshire, the most fortunate of all the agricultural 
districts, it is at six shillings. Butin the West Riding of Yorkshire, it is as 
low as five shillings; and when we come to Lancashire, we find it at four 
shillings, —one-fifth of what it is in Sussex. The returns of the year ending 
in March, 1828, are a little, and but a little, more unfavourable to the 
manufacturing districts. Lancashire, even in that season of distress, required 
a smaller pour-rate than any other district, and little more than one-fourth of 
the poor-rate raised in Sussex. Cumberland alone, of the agricultural 
districts, was as well off as the West Riding of Yorkshire. These facts seem 
to indicate that the manufacturer is both in a more comfortable and in a less 
dependent situation than the agricultural labourer, 

As to the effect of the manufacturing system on the bodily health, we must 
hey leave to estimate it by a standard far too low and vulgar for a mind so 
imaginative as thatof Mr. Southey—the proportion of births and deaths. We 
know that, during the growth of this atrocious systenm—this new misery,—(we 
use the phrases of Mr. Southey, )—this new enormity—this birth of a porten- 
(ous age-—-this pest, which no man can approve whose heart is not seared, or 
whose understanding has not been darkened—there has been a great diminu- 
tion of mortality—and that this diminution has been greater in the manufac. 
turing towns than anywhere else. The mortality still is, as it always was, 
greater in towns than in the country. But the difference has diminished im an 
extraordinary deyree. There is the best reason to believe that the annual 
nortality of Manchester about the middle of the last century was one in twenty- 
eight ; it is now reckoned at one in forty-five. In Glasgow and Leeds a simi- 
lar improvement has taken pa Nay, the rate of mortality in those three 
great capitals of the manufacturing districts is now considerably less than it 
was fifty years ago over England and Wales taken together—open country and 
all. We might with some plausibility maintain that the ey oe live longer 
because they are better fed, better lodped, better clothed, and better attended 
in sickness; and that these improvements are owing to that increase of national 
wealth which the manufacturing system has produced. 

Much more might be Said on this subject. But to what end? It is not 
from bills of mortality and statistical tables tuat Mr. Southey has learned his 
political creed. He cannot stoop to study the history of the system which he 
abuses—to strike the balance between the good and evil which it has produced 
—to compare district with district, or generation with generation, We will 
give his own®reason for his opinion—the only reason which he gives for it—in 
Lis own words :— 
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“ We remained awhil- in silence, looking upon the assem)lage of dwellings below Here, 
an} in the adjuining hamiet of Millbeck, the effects of manufactures and of agreculture may 
be seen and compared. The old cottages are such as the poet and the painter equally 
delight in Leholding. Substantially built of the native stune without mortar, dirtied with no 
white lime, and their long, low roofs covered with slate, if they had been raised by the 
magic of some indigenous Amphion’s music, the materials could not have adjusted them- 
selves more beautifully in accord with the surrounding scene; and tame has sull further 
barmonized them with weather-stains, lichens, and moss, short grasses, and short fern, and 
stone-plants of various kinds. The ornamented chimneys, round or square, less adorned 
than those which, like littie turrets, crest the houses of the Portuguese peasantry ; and yet 
not less happily suited to their place, the hedge of clipt box beneath the windows, the ruse- 
tashesfbeside the door, the little patch of lower-ground, with its tall hollyhocks in front ; the 
gt ten beside, the bee-hives, and the orchard with its bank of daffodils and snow-drops, the 
eurtiest and the profusest in these parts, indicate in the owners some portion of ease anid 
lwisure, some regard to neatness sad comfmt, some sense of natural, and innocent, and 
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healthful enjoyment. The new cottages of the manufacturers are upon the manufacturing 
pattern—naked, and in a row. : 
*‘ How is it, said I, that everything which fs conwected with manufactures presents such 
features of unqualified deformity? From the largest of Mammon’s temples down to the 
rest hovel in which his helotry are stalled, these edifices have all one character. Time 
will not mellow them ; nature will neither clothe nor conceal them; and they will remain 
always as offensive to the eye as to the mind.” 


Here is wisdom. Here are the principles on which nations are to be go- 
verned. Rose-bushes and poor-rates, rather than steam-engines and independ- 
ence. Mortality and cottages with weather-stains, rather than health and 
long life with edifices which time cannot mellow. We are told that our age 
has invented atrocities beyond the imagination of our fathers; that society has 
been brought into a state compared with which extermination would be a 
blessing ;—and all because the dwellings of cotton-spinners are naked and rect. 
angular. Mr. Southey has found out a way, he tells us, in which the effects 
of manufactures and agriculture may be compared. And what is this way? To 
stand on a hill, to look at a cottage and a manufactory, and to see which is the 
prettier. Does Mr. Southey think that the body of the English peasantry live, 
or ever lived, in substantial and omamented cottages, with box-edges, dowe: 
gardens, bee-hives, and orchards? If not, what is his parallel worth? We despise 
those f/osefasirt, who think that they serve the cause of science by depreciatin 
literature and the fine arts. But if anything could excuse their narrowness & 
mind, it would be such a book as this. It is not strange that when one enthu- 
siast makes the picturesque the test of political good, another should feel in- 
elined to proscribe altogether the pleasures of taste and imagination. 

Thus it is that Mr. irae reasons about matters with which he thinks 
himself perfectly conversant. We cannot, therefore, be surprised to find that 
he commits extraordinary blunders when he writes on pvints of which he ac- 
knowledges himself to be ignorant. He confesses that he is not versed in poli- 
tical econumy—that he has neither liking nor aptitude for it; and he then 
er aaat to read the public a lecture concerning it which fully bears out his 
wonfession. 

‘All wealth,” says Sir Thomas More, “in former times wastangible. It 
consisted in land, money, or chattels, which were either of real or conven- 
tional value.” 

Montesinos, as Mr. Southey somewhat aftectedly calls himself, answers :-— 

‘* Jewels, for example, and pictures, as in Holland,—where indeed at one 
time tulip bulbs answered the same purpose.” 

**That bubble,” says Sir Thomas, ‘‘ was one of those contagious insanities 
to which communities are subject. All wealth was real, till the extent of 
commerce readered a paper currency necessary; which differed from pree 
cious stones and pictures in this important point, that there was no limit to — 
its production.” 

“We regard it,” says Montesinos, ‘‘as the 7 Ubigeagave of real wealth; | 
and, there'ore, limited always to the amount of what it represents.” 

‘Pursue that notion,” answers the ghost, ‘‘and you will be in‘ the dark 
presently. Your provincial bank-notes, wich constitute almost wholly the 
circulating medium of certain districts, pass current to-day. To-morrow, 
tidings may come that the house which issued them has stopped payment, and 
what do they represent then? You will find them the shadow os shade.” 

We scarcely know at which end to begin to disentangle this knot of 
absurdities," We might ask why it should be a greater proof of insanity in 
men to set a high value on rare tulips than on rare stones, which are neither 
more useful nor more beantifal? We might ask how it can be said that — 
there is no limit to the production of paper money when a man is hanged if | 
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he issues ~ in the name of another, and is forced to cash what he issues in 
his own? But Mr. Southey’s error lies deeper still. ‘* All wealth,” says he, 

** was tangible and real till paper currency was introduced.” Now, was there 
ever, since men emerged froma state of utter barbarism, an age in which there 
were no debts? Is nota debt, while the solvency of the debtor is undoubted, 
always reckoned as part of the wealth of the creditor? Yet is it tangible and 
real wealth? Does it cease to be wealth, because there is the security of a 
written acknowledgment for it? And what else is paper currency? Did 
Mr. Southey ever read a bank-note? If he did, he would sce that it isa 
written acknowledgment of a debt, and a promise to pay that debt. The 
promise may be violated—the debt may remain unpaid—those to whom it was 
due inay suffer: but this is a risk not confined to cases of paper currency—it 
is a risk inseparable from the relation of debtor and creditor. Every man who 
sells goods lor anything but ready moncy runs the risk of finding that what 
he considered as part of his wealth one day is nothing at all the next day. 
Mr. Southey refers to the picture galleries of Holland. The pictures were 
undoubtedly real and tangible possessions. But surely, it might happen that 
a burgomaster might owe a picture-dealer a thousand guilders for a ‘Veniers. 
What in this case corresponds to our paper money is not the picture, which 
is tangible, but the claim of the picture-dealer on his customer for the 
price of the picture, which is not tangible. Now, would not the picture- 
dealer consider this claim as part of his wealth? Would not a trades- 
man who knew of it give credit to the picture dealer the more readily on 
account of it? The burgomaster might be ruined. If so, would not those 
consequences follow which, as Mr. Southey tells us, were never heard of till 
paper money came into use? Yesterday this claim was worth a thousand 
guilders, To-day what is it? The shadow of a shade. 

It is true that the more readily claims of this sort are transferred from hand 
to hand, the more extensive will be the injury produced by a single failure. 
The laws of all nations sanction, in certain cases, the transfer of rights not yet 
reduced into possession. Mr, Southey would scarcely wish, we should think, 
that all endorsements of bills and notes should be declared invalid. Yet even 
if this were done the transfer of claims would imperceptibly take place to a 
very great extent. When the baker trusts the butcher, for example, he is in 
fact, though not in form, trusting the butcher’s customers. A man who owes 
large bills to tradesmen and fails to pay them, almost always produces distress 
through a very wide circle of people whom he never dealt with. 

_ In short, what Mr. Southey takes fora difference in kind, is only a difference 
of form and degree. In every society mer have claims on the property of 
others, In every society there is a possibility that some debtors may not be 
able tc full their obligations. In every society, therefore, there is wealth 
wh.ch is not tangible. and which may become the shadow of a shade. ’ 

Mr. Southey then proceeds to a dissertation on the national debt, which he! 
considers in a new and most consolatory light, as aclear addition tothe income 
of the country. 

“You can understand,” says Sir Thomas, “ that it constitutes a great part 
of tne national wealth.” 

‘*So large a part,” answers Montesinos, “‘that the interest amounted, 
during the Lia sabi time of agriculture, to as much as the rental of all the 
land in Great Britain ; and at present to the rental of all lancs, all houses, 
and all other fixed property put together.” | 

The ghost and the Laureate agree that it is very desirable that there should 
be so secure and advantageous a deposit for wealth as the funds afford. Su 
Thomas then proceeds : 7 
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* Another and far mure momentous benefit must not de overlooke? the 
expenditure of an annual intcrest, equalling, as you have stated, the present 
rental of all fixed property.” 

“That expenditure,” quoth Montesinos, ‘‘ ives eaployment to half the 
industry in the kingdom, and feeds half the mouths. Take, indeed, -he 
weight of the national debt from this great and complicatee social machine, 
and the wheels must stop.” 

From this passage we should have been inclined to think that Mr. Southey 
supposes the dividend to be a free-gift periodically sem. aown from heaven to 
the fundholders, as quails and manna were sent tothe Israclites; were it not 
that he has vouchsafed, in the following question and answer, to give the 
public some information which, we beheve, was very little necded. 

‘Whence comes the interest?” says Sir Thomas. 

‘Tt is raised,” answers Montesinos, ‘by taxation.” 

Now, has Mr. Southey ever considered what would be dene with this sim 
if it were not paid as interest to the national crediture Hf ke would think 
over this matter for a short time, we suspect that the ‘Smomentous benefit” 
of which he talks would appear to him to shrink strangely in amount. A 
fundholder, we will cid ie spends an income of five hundred pounds a-year, 
and his ten nearest neighbours pay fifty pounds each to the taxegatherer, tor 
the purpose of discharging the interest of the national debt. If the debt were 
wiped out—a measure, be it understood, which we sy no means recommend — 
the fundholder would cease to spend his five hundred pounds a-year. He 
would no longer pive employment to industry, or put food into the mouths of 
labourers, ‘This Mr. Southey thinks a fearful evil. But is there no mitigating 
circumstance? ach of his ten neihbours has fifty pounds more than 
formerly. kach of them will, as it seems to our fecble understandings, em- 
ploy more industry, and feed more mouths, than formerly. The sam is exac | 
the same. It ts in different hands. but on what grounds does Mr. Southey 
call upon us to beHleve that it is in the bands of men wha will spend less 
liberally or less judiciously? Ele seems to think that nobody but a findholder 
can employ the poor; that if a tax is renutted, those who formerly used to 
pay it proceed immediately to dig holes in the carth, and bury the sum which 
the government had been accustomed to take ; that no money can set industry 
in motion til at has been taken by the tax gatherer out of one man’s pocket 
and put into another man's, We really wish that Mr. Southey would try (oe 
weve this principle, which is, indecd, the foundation of his whole theory of 
baa ; for we think it right to bint to him that our hard-nearted and unima- 
ginative generation will expect some more satisfactory reason than the only one 
with which he has yet favoured it,—a similitude touching evaporation and dew. 

Both the theory and the lustrauon, indecd, are old friends ©f ours. In 
every season of distress which we can remember, Mr. Southey has been pro- 
claiming that it is not from economy, but from increased taxation, that the 
country must expect relief; and he still, we find, places the undoubting faith of 
a political Diafoirus, in his 


“ Resaignare, repurgare, et reclysterizare.” 


“A people,” he tells us, “may be too rich, but a government cannot be so.” 

**A state,” says he, ‘cannot have more wealth at its command than may 
be employed for the general good, a liberal expenditure in national works 
being one of the surest means for promoting national prosperity ; and the 
benefit being still more obvious, of an expenditure directed to the purposes of 
national improvement. But a people may be too rich.” 

We fully admit that a state cannot have at its command more wealth thap 
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may fe employed for the general good. But neither can individuals, or badies 
of individuals, have at their command more wealth than meray be employe | for 
the general good, If there be no limit to the sum which may be usefully laid 
out in public works and national improvement, then wealth, waether in the 
hands of private men or of the government, may always, if the possessors 
choose to spend it usefully, be usefully spent. The only ground, therefore, 
on which Mr. Southey can possibly maintain that a government cannot be toe 
rich, but that a people may be tou rich, must be this: that governments are 
more likely to ene their money on good objects than private individuals, 

But what is useful expenditure?‘ A liberal expenditure in national works,” 
says Mr, Southey, ‘‘is one of the surest means for promoting national pros- 
perity.”” Does he mean the wealth of the state? If so, his reasoning runs 
thus :—The more wealth a state has the better; for the more wealth a state 
has, the more wealth it will have. This is surely something like that fa Jacy 
which is ungallantly tenned a lady's reason. If by national prosperity he 
means the wealth of the people, of how yross a contradiction is he guilty, A 
people, he tells us, may be too rich—a government cannot—for a government 
can employ its riches in naking Che people richer, The wealth of the people 
ts to be taken from them, bccause they have toy much, and laid out in works 
which will yield them more. 

We are really ata loss to determine whether Mr. Southey’s reason for recom- 
mending larye taxation is that it will make the people rich, or that it will make 
them poor. But we are sure, that if his object is to make them rich, he takes 
the wrong course. There are t:vo or three principles respecting public works 
which, as an experience of vast extent proves, may be trusted in almost every 
case. ; 

It scarcely ever happens that any private man, or body of men, will invest 
property in a canal, a tunnel, or a bridge, but from an expectation that the 
outlay will be profitable tothem. No work of this sort can be profitable to 
private speculators, unless the public be willing to pay for the use of it. The 
public will not pay of their own accord for what yields no profit or convenience 
tothem. There is thus a direct and obvious connection ee the motive 
which induces individuals to undertake such a work, and the utility of the 
work. 

Can we find an such connection in the case of a public work executed by 
aovernment? If it is useful, are the individuals who ruJe the country richer ? 
Jf it is useless, are they poorer? A public man may be solicitous for bis 
credit ; but is not he likely to gain more credit by an useless display of osten- 
tatious architecture in a great town than by the best road or the best canal in 
some remote province? The fame of public works is a much less certain test 
of their utilityethan the amount of toll collected at them. In a corrupt aye, 
there will be direct embezzlement. In the purest age, there will be abundance 
of jobbing. Never were the statesmen of any country more sensitive to pulslic 
opinion, and more spotless in pecuniary transactions, than those who have of 
late governed England. Yet we have only to look at the buildings recently 
erected in London for a proof of our rule. In a bad age, the fate of the 
public is to be robbed. In a good age, it is much milder—mercly to have the 
dearest and the worst of everything. 

Buildings for state purposes the state must erect. And here we think that, 
in general, the state ought to stop. We firmly believe that five hundred thou- 
sand pounds subscnbed by individuals for railroads or canals would produce 
more advantage to the public than five millions voted by Parliament for the 
same purpose. There are certain old saws about the master’s eye and aboyt 
everybody's business in which we place very great faith. 
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There is, we have said, no consistency in Mr. Southey’s political system. 
But if there be in it any leading principle, if there be any one error which 
diverges more widely and variously than any other, it is that of which his theory 
about national works is a ramification. He conceives that the business of the 
magistrate is not merely to see that the persons and property of the people are 
secure from attack, but that he ought to be a perfect feck-of'all-trades —archi- 
tect, engineer, schoolmaster, merchant, theologian,-—-a Lady Bountiful in every 
parish, —a Paul Pry in every house, spying, eaves-dropping, relieving, admo- 
nishing, spending our money for us, and choosing our opinions for us. His 
rinciple is, if we understand it rightly, that no man can do anything so well 
or himself as his rulers, be they who they may, can do it for him ; that a 
government approaches nearer and nearer to perfection in proportion as it | 
interferes more and more with the habits and notions of individuals. 

He seems to be fully convinced that it is in the power of government ‘o 
relieve the distresses under which the lower orders labpur. Nay, he considers 
doubt on this subject as impious. We cannot refrain from quoting his argu- 
ment on this subject. It is a perfect jewel of logic. 


“Many thousands in your metropolis,” says Sir Thomas More, “ rise every morning with- 
aut knowing how une are to subsist aurene the day; as many of them, where they are ta 
lay their heads at night. All men, even the vicious themselves, know that wickedness leads 
to misery ; but many, even among the good and the wise, have yet to learn that misery is 
almost as often the cause of wickeduess,” 

* There are many,” says Montesinos, “who know this, but believe that it is not in the 
power of human Instinitiona to prevent this misery. They sce the effect, but regard the 
causes as inseparable from the condition of human nature.’ 

‘Ap surely as God is good," replies Sir Thomas, ‘‘so surely there is no such thing as 
necessary evil. For, by the religious mind, sickness, and pain, and death, are not to be ace 
counted evils.” 


Now, if sickness, pain, and death are not evils, we cannot understand why 
it should be an evil that thousands should rise without knowing how they are 
to subsist. The only evil of hunger is that it produces first pain, then sick- 
_ hess, and finally death. If it did not produce these it would be no calamity. 
Tf these are not evils, it is no calamity. We cannot conceive why it should be 

@ greater Sy nar psa of the Divine goodness, that some men should not be 
aide to find food to eat, than that others should have stomachs which derive no 
nourishment from food when they have eaten it. Whatever physical effects 
want produces may also be produced by disease. Whatever salutary effects 
disease may produce may also be produced by want. If poverty makes men 
thieves, disease and pain often sour the temper and contract the heat. 

We will propose a very plain dilemma. Either physical pain is an evil, or 
itis not anevil, If it is evil, then there is necessary evil in the universe. If 
it is not, why should the poor be delivered from it? ry 

Mr. Southey entertains as exaggerated a notion of the wisdom of govern- 
ments as of their power. He speaks with the greatest disgust of the respec 
now paid to public opinion. That opinion 1s, according to him, to be dis, 
trusted and dreaded ; its usurpation ought to be vigorously resisted, and the} 
practice of yielding to it is likely to ruin the country. To maintain police is, 
according to him, only one of the ends of government. Its duties are patri- 
archal and paternal. It ought to consider the moral discipline of the people 
as its first object, to establish a religion, to train the whole community in 
that religion, and to consider all dissenters as its own enemies. 

“ Nothing,” anys Sir Thomas, “is more certain | t religion fs the basss upom which 
eivil arcana that from a. power potent ts authority, laws che of : 
and both their seal and yenction; and it is necessary that this religion be established as for 
the security of the state, and for the welfare of the people, who would otherwise be moved: 
to and fro with every wind @f doctrine. A state lp secure ba proportion as the people ary 
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atached to Xs institutions ; it ls, therefore, the first and plainest rule of sound p< licy, that the 
people be trained up in the way they should go. The state that neglects this prepares its 
own destruction ; and they who train them in any other way are undermining it. Nothing 
in abstract science can be more certain than these positions are,” 

All of which,” answers Montesinos, “are nevertheless denied by our professors of the arts 
Babblative and Scribblative ; seme in the audacity of evil designs, and uthers in the glorious 
gssurance of impenetrable ignorance.”” 


The greater part of the two volumes before us is merely an amplification of 
these absurd paragraphs, What does Mr. Southey mean by saying that re- 
ligion is demonstrably the basis of civil government? fe cannot surely mean 
that men have no motives except those derived from religion for establishing 
and supporting civil government, that no temporal advantage is derived from 
civil government, that man would experience no temporal inconvenience from 
living in a state of anarchy? If he allows, as we think he must allow, that it 
is for the good of mankind in this world to have civil government, and that 
the great majority of mankind have always thought it for their good in this 
world to have civil government, we then have a basis for government quite 
distinct from religion, It is true that the Christian religion sanctions govern- 
ment as it sanctions everything which promotes the happiness and virtue of 
our species. But we are at a loss to conceive in what sense religion can be 
said to be the basis of government, in which it is not also the basis of the 

ractices of eating, drinking, and lighting fires in cold weather. Nothing in 
Cistory is more certain than that government has existed, has received some 
‘ obedience and given some protection, in times in which it derived no support 
from religion,—in times in which there was no religion that Influenced the 
hearts and lives of men. It was not from dread of Tartarus, or belief in the 
Elysian fields, that an Athenian wished to have some institutions which might 
keep Orestes from filching his cloak, or Midias from breaking his head. ‘* It 
is from religion,” says Mr. Southey, “‘that power derives its authority, and 
laws their efficacy.” From what religion does our power over the Hindoos 
derive its authority, or the law in virtue of which we hang Brahmins its effi- 
cacy? For thousands of years civil government has existed in almost every 
corner of the world,—in ages of priestcraft,—in ages of fanaticism, —in ages of 
Epicurean indifference, —in ages of enlightened piety. However pure or impure 
the faith of the »eople might be ; whether they adored a beneficent or a malig- 
nant power; whether they thought the soul mortal or immortal, they have, as 
soon as they ceased to absolute savages, found out their need of civil 
government, and instituted it accordingly. It is as universal as the practice 
of coukery. Yet it is as certain, says Mr. Southey, as any thing in ab- 
stract science, that government is founded on religion. We should like to 
know what notion Mr. Southey has of the demonstrations of abstract science. 
But a vague one, we aay oa 

The proof proceeds. religion is the basis of government, and as the 
state is secure in proportion as the people are attached to its institutions, it is 
therefore, says Mr. Southey, the first rule of policy that the government 
should train the people in the way in which they should go : it is plain 
that those who train ier in any other way are undermining the state. 

Now, it does not appear to us to be the first se that people should always 
believe in the established religion, and be attached to the established govern- 
ment. A religion may be . A government may be oppressive. And 
whatever support government gives to false religions, or rcligion to oppressive 
governments, we consider as a clea: evil. 

The maxim that governments ought to train the people in the way in 
which they should go sounds well. But is there any reason for believing 
that a government is more likely to lead the people in the right way than the 
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people to fall into the right way of themselves? Have there not been 
governments which were blind leaders of the blind? Are there not still such 
yovernments? Can it be laid down as a general rule that the movement of 
_ political and religious truth is rather downwards from the government to the 
people than upwards from the people to the government? These are 
questions which it is of importance to have clearly resolved. Mr. Southey 
eclasiae against public opinion, which is now, he tells us, usurping supreme 
power. Formerly, according to him, the laws governed ; now publie opinion 
caverns, What are laws but expressions of the opinion of some class which 
ee power over the rest of the community? By what was the work ever 
governed, but by the gs of some person or persons?) By what else can 
it ever be governed? What are all systems, religious, political, or scientific, 
but opinions resting on evidence more or less satisfactory? The question is 
not between human opinion, and some higher and more certain mode of 
arriving at truth, but between opinion and opinion,—between the opinion of 
one man and another, or of one class and another, or of one generation and 
another, Public opinion is not infallible; but can Mr. Southey construct 
any institutions which shall secure to us the guidance of an infallible opinion? 
Can Mr, Southey select any a Aiea profession—any class, in short, 
dy.Uuruished by any plain badye from the rest of the community, whose 
apinion is more hkely to be just dian this much-abused public opinion? 
Would he choose the peers, for example? Or the two hundred tallest men 
in the country? Or the poor Knights of Windsor? Or children who are 
born with cawls, seventh sons of seventh sons? We cannot suppose that he 
would recommend popular election ; for that is merely an appeal to public 
opinion, And to say that society ought to be governed by the opinion of the 
wisest and best, though true, is useless. Whose opinion is to decide who 
arc the wisest and best? 

Mr. Southey and many other respectable people seem to think that when 
they have once proved the moral and religious training of the people to be a 
most important obiect, it follows, of course, that it is an object which the 
government ought to pursue. They forget that we have to consider, not 
merely the goodness of the end, but also the fitness of the means. Neither 
in the natural nor in the political body have all members the same office, 
There is surely no contradiction in sayiny that a certain section of the com- 
munity may be quite competent to protect the persons and property of the 
rest, yet quite unfit to direct our ee or to superintend our private habits, 

So strong is the interest of a ruler to protect his subjects against al! depre- 
dations and outrages except his own,—so clear and simple are the means by 
which this end is to be effected, that men are probably better. off under the 
worst governments in the world than they would be in a state of anarchy. 
Even when the appointment of magistrates has been left to chance, as in the 
Italian Republics, things have gone on better than they would have done, if 
there had been no magistrates at all, and every man had done what seemed 
right in his own eyes, Bat we see no reason for thinking that the opinions 
at the magistrate are more likely to be mght than those of any other man. 
Nane of the modes by which rulers are appointed,—popular election, the 
accident of the lot, or the accident of birth,— afford, as far as we can perceive, 
much security for their being wiser than any of their neighbours. The chance 
of their being wiser than all their neighbours together is still smaller. Now 
we cannot conceive how it can be laid down, that it is the duty and the right 
of one class ta direct the opinions of another, unless it can be proved that the 
former class is more likely to form just opinions than the latter. 

The duties of government would be, as Mr. Sout’ ey mys that they are, 
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paternal, if a government were necessarily as much superior in wisdom toa 
people, as the most foolish father, for a time, is to the most intelligent child, 
and if a government loved a people as fathers generally love their children, 
Hut there is no reason to believe that a government will either have the 
paternal warmth of affection or the paternal superiority of intelles\ | Mr. 
Suuthey mivht as well say that the duties of the shoemaker are paterual, and 
that it is an usurpation in any man not of the craft to say that his shoes are 
bad, and to insist on having better. The division of labour would be no 
blessing, if those by whom a thing is done were to pay no attention to the 
opinion of those for whom it is done. The shoemaker, in the Relapse, tells 
Lord Foppington that his lordship is mistaken in supposing that his shoe 
pinches. ‘It does not pinch-~it cannot pinch-~[ know my business —and I 
never made a better shoe.’ This is the way in which Mr. Southey would 
have a government treat a people who usurp the privilege of thinking, — Nay, 
the shoemaker of Vanburgh has the advantage in the comparison, [fe con- 
tented himself with regulating Ins customer’s shoes, about which he knew 
something, and did not presume to dictate about the coat and hat. But 
Mr. Southey would have the rulers of a country prescribe opinions to the 
people, not only about politics, but about matters concerning which a 
government has no peculiar sources of information,—concerning which any 
man in the streets may know as much, and think as justly, as a king,— 
religion and morals. 

Men are never so likely to settle a question riphtly as when they discuss it 
freely. A government can imerfere in discussion only by making it less free 
than it would otherwise be. Men are most likely to ian just opinions when 
they have no other wish than to know the truth, and are exempt from all in- 
fluence, either of hope or fear. Government, as government, can bring nothing 
but the influence of hopes and fears to support its doctrines, It carries on 
controversy, not with reasons, but with threats and bribes. If it employs 
reasons, it does so not in virtue of any powers which belong to it as a govern- 
ment, Thus, instead of a contest between argument and argument, we havea 
contest between argument and force. Instead of a contest in which trath, 
from the natural constitution of the human mind, has a decided advantaye 
over falsehood, we have a contest in which truth can be victorious only by 
accident. 

And what, after all, is the security which this training gives to governments? 
Mr. Southey would scarcely recommend that discussion should be more elfec- 
tually shackled, that public opinion should be more strictly disciplined inta 
conformity with estabtished institutions, than in Spain and Ttaly. Yet we 
know that thé restraints which exist in Spain and Italy have not prevented 
atheism from spreading among the educated classes, and especially amon 
those whose office it is to minister at the altars of God. All our readers know 
how, at the time of the French Revolution, priest after priest came forward to 
declare that his doctrine, bis ministry, his whole Ife, had been a lie—a muin- 
mery during which he could scarcely compose his countenance sufficiently to 
carry on the imposture. This was the case of a false, or at least a grossly 
corrupted religion. Let us take, then, the case of al] others the most favour- 
able to Mr. Southey’s argument. Let us take that form of religion which lec 
holds to be the purest—the system of the Arminian part cf the Church cf 
England. Let us take the form of government which he most admires an:| 
regrets—the government of England in the time of Chartes I. Woull 
be wish tosee a closer connection between Church and State than then existed ? 
Would he wish for more powerful ecclesiastical tribunals? for a more zealous 
ki2g? for a move active primate? Would he wish to see a more completa 
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monopoly of public instruction given to the Established Church? Could any 
government do more to train the pecs in the way in which he would have 
them go? And in what did all this training end? The report of the state 
of the province of Canterbury, delivered by Laud to his master at the close of 
1639, represents the Church of England as in the highest and most palmy 
state. effectually had the government pursued that policy which Mr. 
Southey wishes to see revived that there was scarcely the least appearance of 
diysent, Most of the bishops stated that all was well among their flocks, 
Seven or eight persons in the diocese of Peterborough had seemed ‘ efracto 
to the Church, ai had made ample submission. In Norfolk and Suffolk all 
whom there had been reason to suspect had made profession of conformity, 
and appeared to observe it strictly. It is confessed that there was a little 
difficulty in bringing some of the vulgar in Suffolk to take the sacrament at 
the rails in the chancel. This was the only open instance of non-conformity 
which the vigilant cye of Laud could find in al] the dioceses of his twenty-one 
suffragans, on the very eve of a revolution in which primate and Church, and 
monarch and monarchy, were to perish together, 

At which time would Mr, Southey pronounce the Constitution more secure 
—in 1639, when Laud presented this report to Charles, or now, when thou- 
sands of meetings openly collect millions of dissenters, when designs against 
the tithes are openly avowed, when books attacking not only the establish- 
ment, but the first principles of Christianity, are openly sold in the streets ? 
The signs of discontent, he tells us, are stronger in England now than in 
France when the States-Genera] met; and hence he would have us infer that 
a revolution Jike that of France may be at hand. Does he not know that the 
danger of states is to be estimated, not by what breaks out of the public mind, 
but by what stays in it? Can he conceive anything more terrible than the 
situation of a government which rules without apprehension over a people of 
hypocrites, —which is flattered by the press and cursed in the inner chambers, 
-~Which exults in the attachment and obedience of tts subjects, and knows not 
«that those subjects are leagued against it in a free-masonry of hatred, the sign 
of which is every day conveyed in the glance of ten thousand eyes, the pressure 
of ten thousand hands, and the tone of ten thousand voices? Profound and 
ingenious policy! Instead of curing the disease, to remove those symptoms 
by which alone its nature can be known! To leave the serpent his deadly 
sting, and deprive him only of his warning rattle ! 

When the people whom Charles had so assiduously trained in the way 
bad rewanted his paternal care by cutting off his head, a new kind of training 
canic into fashion. Another government arose, which, like the former, con- 
siderea religion as its surest basis, and the religious discipline of whe people as 
its first duty. Sanpuinary laws were enacted against libertinism ; profane 
pictures were burned; drapery was put on indecorous statues ; the theatres 
were shut up; fast-days were numerous; and the Parliament resolved that no 
person should be admitted into any public 1 aan unless the House 
should be first satishied of his vital iness. e know what was the end of 
this training. We know that it ended in impiety, in filthy and heartless sen- 
suality, in the dissolution of al) ties of honour and morality. We know that 
at this very day scriptural phrases, scriptural names, perhaps some scriptural 
doctrines, excite disgust and ridicule, solely becanse they are associated with 
the austerity of that period. 2 : 

Thus has the experiment of training the people in established forms of 
teligion been twice tried in England on a large scale, once by Charles 
and Laud, and once by the Puritans. The High Tories of our time still 
entertain many of the feelings and opinions of Charles and Land, thorgh 
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_. - —itigated form ; nor is it difficult to see that the heirs of the Puritans are 
still amongst us. It would be desirable that each of these parties should 
_ remember how little advantage or honour it formerly derived from the closest 
alliance with power,—that it fell by the support of rulers, and rose by their 
opposition,—that of the two systems, that in which the people were at any 
time being drilled, was always at that time the unpopular system,—that the 
training of the High Church ended in the reign of the Puritans, and the trains 
ing of the Puritans in the reign of the harlots. 
is was quite natural, Nothing is so galling and detestable to a people 
‘not broken in from the birth, as a paternal, or, in other words, a meddling 
government,—a government which tells them what to read, and say, and cat, 
and drink, and wear, Our fathers could not bear it two hundred years ape; 
and we are not more patient than they. Mr. Southey thinks that the yoke of 
the Charch is dropping off, because it is loose. We feel convinced that it is 
bome only because it is easy, and that, in the instant in which an attempt is 
made to tighten it, it will be flung away. It will be neither the first nor the 
strongest yoke that has been broken asunder and trampled under foot iv the 
day of the vengeance of England. 

iow far Mr. Southey would have the government carry its measures for 
training the people in the doctrines of the Church, we are unable to discover. 
In one passage Sir Thomas More asks with great vehemence, 

“Is it possible that your laws should suffer the unbelicvers to exist 
asa party? 

** Vetitum est adeo sceleris nihil?” 

Montesinos answers. ‘‘ They avow themselves in defiance of the laws. The 
fashionable doctrine which the press at this time maintains is, that this is a 
matter in which the laws ought not to interfere, every man having a right, 
beth to form what opinion he pleases upon religious subjects, and to promule- 
gate that opinion.” 

It is clear, therefore, that Mr. Southey would not give full and perfect tolera- 
tion to infidelity. In another passage, however, he observes with some truth, 
aes too sweepingly, that ‘‘any degree of intolerance short of that full extent 
which the Papal Church exercises where it has power, acts upon the opinions 
which it is intended to suppress, like pruning upon vigorous plants; they 
grow the stronger for it.” These two passages put together would lead us to 
the conclusion that, in Mr. Southey’s opinion, the utmost severity ever em- 
ployed by the Roman Catholic Church in the days of its greatest power, ought 
to be employed against unbelievers in England ; in plain words, that Carlile 
and his fhen ought to be burned in Smithfield, and that every person who, 
when called upon, should decline to make a solemn profession of Christianity, 
ought to suffer the same fate. We do not, however, believe that Mr. 8outhey 
would recommend such a course, though his Ian e would, in the case of 
any other writer, justify us in supposing this to be his meaning. Lis opinions 
form no system at all. He never sees, at one glance, more of a question than 
will farnish matter for one flowing and well-turned sentence ; so that it would 
be the height of unfairness to charge him personally with holding a doctrine, 
merely because that doctrine is deducible, though by the closest and most 
accuraie reasoning, from the premises which he has laid down. We are, 
therefore, left completely in the dark as to Mr. Southey’s opinions about 
toleration, I iately after censuring the government for not punishing 
in he proceeds to discuss the question of the Catholic disabilities—now, 
thank C removed—and defends them on the ground that the Catholie 
aioead tevd to persecution, and that the Catholics persecuted when they 
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‘* They must persecute,” says he, ‘if they believe their own creed, for consci- 
ence-sake ; and if they do not believe it, they must persecute for policy; because 
itis only by intolerance that so corrupt and injurious a system can be upheld.” 

That unbelievers should not be persecuted is an instance of national 
depravity at which the glorified spirits stand ayhast. Yet a sect of Christians 
is to be excluded tram power, because those who furinerly held the same 
opinions were guil:y of persecution, We have said that we do not very weil 
know what Mr. Seuthey’s opinion about toleration is, But, on the whole, 
we take it to be this, that everybody is to tolerate him, end that he is ‘o 
tolerate nobody. 

We will not be deterred by any fear of misrepresentation from expressing 
our hearty approbation of the mild, wise, and eminently Christian manner ip 
which the Church and the Government have latcly acted with respect to blas- 
phemous publications, We praise them for not having thought it necessary te 
cocirele a religion pure, merciful, and philosophical,—a religion to the 
evidences of which the highest intellects have yiclded,—with the defences of 
a false and bloody superstition, © The ark of God was never taken till it was 
surrounded by the arms of earthly defenders, In captivity, its sanctity was 
vaficient to vindicate it from insult, and to lay the hostile fiend prostrate on the 
threshold of his own temple, The real security of Christianity is to be found in 
Hs benevolent morality, in its exquisite adaptation to the human heart, in the 
facility with which its scheme accommodates itself to the capacity of every 
human intellect, in the consolation which it bears to the house of mourning, 
inthe tight with which at brightens the great mystery of the grave. To such 
av«system itcan bring no addition of dignity or of strength that it is part and 
parcel of the common law, It is not now for the first time left to rely on the 
lorce of its own evidences, and the attractions of its own beauty. Its sublime 
theology confounded the Grecian schools in the fair conflict of reason with 
reason, The bravest and wisest of the Carsars found their arms and their 

solicy unavailing when opposed to the weapons that were not carnal, andl the 
iicuom that was not of this world. The victory which Porphyry and 
Diocletian failed to gain, is not, to all appearance, reserved for any of those 
who have in this age directed their attacks against the last restraint of the 
powerful, and the last hope of the wretched! The whole history of the 
Uhristian religion shows that she is in far greater danger of being corrupted 
by the alliance of ower, than of being crushed by its opposition, ‘Those who 
thrust temporal sovereunty upon her, treat her as their prototypes treated her 
author, They bow the knee, and spit upon her; they cry Hail! and smite 
her on the check ; they put a sceptre into her hand, bat it isa fragile reed ; 
they crown her, but it is with thorns; they cover with purple the wounds 
which their own hands have inflicted on her ; and inscribe magnificent titles 
uver the cross on which they have fixed her to perish in ignominy and pain. 

The general view which Mr. Southey takes of the prospects of society is 
very gloomy; but we comfort ourselves with the consideration that Mr. 
Southey is no prophet. He foretold, we remember, on the very eve of the 
abolition of the Test and Corporation Acts, that these hateful laws were im- 
mortal, and that pious minds would long be gratified by seving the most 
solemn religious rite of the Church profaned, for the purpose of agholding her 
political supremacy. In the book before us, he says that Catholics cannot 

sibly be admitted into Parliament until those whom Johnson called “ the 
ttomless Ms * come into power. While the book was in the press, the 
rrophecy was falsified, and a Tory of the Torics, Mr. Southey’s own favourite | 
ero, won and wore that noblest wreath, ‘* Od cives servates.”" 


The signs of the times, Mr. Southey tells us, are very threatening. His 
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fears for the country would decidedly preponderate over his hopes, but for his 
fiim reliance on the mercy of God. Now, as we know that God has once 
suffered this civilized world to be overrun by savages, and the Christian 
religion to be corrupted by doctrines which made it, for some ages, almost as 
bul as Paganism, we cannot think t inconsistent with his attributes that 
bimilar calamities should again befall mankind. 

We look, however, on the state of the world, and of this kingdom in par- 
ticular, with much greater satisfaction and with better hopes. Mr. Southey 
speaks with contempt of those who think the savage state happier (han the 
social, On this subiect, he says, Rousseau never imposed on him even in his 
wouth, Dut he conceives that a community which has advanced a little way 
is: civilization is happier than one which has made greater progress. ‘The 
Britons in the time of Caesar were happier, he suspects, than the English of 
the nineteenth century. On the ehale he selects the generation which pre- 
ceded the Reformation as that in which the people of this country were better 
off than at any time before or since. . 

This opinion rests on nothing, as far as we can see, except his own in- 
dividual associations. Ile is a man of letters ; and a life destitute of literary 
pleasures seems insipid tohim. He abhors the spirit of the present generation, 
the severity of its studies, the boldness of its inquiries, and the disdain with 
which it regards some old prejudices by which his own mind is held in 
bondage. Le dislikes an utterly unenlightened age. He dislikes an in- 
vestivating and reforming aye, The first twenty years of the sixteenth 
century would have exactly suited him, They furnished just the quantity of 
intellectual excitement which he requires, The learned few read and wrote 
largely. A scholar was beld in high estimation; but the rabble did not 
presume to think; and even the most inquiring and independent of the 
elucated classes pala more reverence to authority, and Jess to reason, than 
is usual in ocr time. This is a state of things in which Mr. Southey would 
have found bimself quite comfortable; and, accordingly, he pronounces it 
the happiest state of things ever known in the world, 

The savages were wretched, says Mr. Southey ; but the people in the time 
of Sir Thomas More were happier than cither they or we. Now, we think it 
quite certain that we have the advantage over the contemporanes of Sir Thomas 
More in every point in which they had any advantage over savages. 

Mr. Southey does not even pretend to maintain that the people in the six- 
tenth century were better lodged or clothed than at present. Hle seems to 
admit that in these respects there has been some litle improvement. It is 
indeed a matter about which scarcely any doubt can exist in the must perverse 
mind, that the Anprovements of machinery have lowered the price of manu- 
factured articles, and have brought within the reach of the poorest some con- 
veniences which Sir Thomas More or his master could not have obtained at 


any price. 

The labouring classes, however, were, according to Mr. Southey, better fed 
thres hundred years ago than at present. We believe that he is completely in 
etror on this point. The condition of servants in noble and worthy families, . 
and of scholars at the Universities, must surely ‘ave been better in those 
times than that of common day-labourers ; and wer are sure that it was not 
betier than that of our workhouse paupers. From the household book of the 
Northumberland family, we find that in one of the greatest establishments of 
the kingdom the servants lived almost entirely on salt meat, without any bread 
atall. A more unwholesome diet can scarcely be conceived. In the reign 
of Edward VI. the state of the students at ronubl ge is described to us, on 
the very best authority, as most wretched. Many of them dined on puituge 
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made of a farthing’s worth of beef with a little salt and oatmeal, and literally 
nothing else. This account we have from a silat ala master of St. John's, 
Our parish poor now eat wheaten bread. In the sixteenth century the labourer 
was glad to get barley, and was often forced to content himself with poorer 
fare. In Harrison's tntroduction to Holinshed we have an account of the staje 
of our working population in the “‘golden days,” as Mr. Southey calls them, 
of good Queen eta ‘The gentilitie,” says he, “commonly provide them- 
selves sufficiently of wheat for their own tables, whylest their household and 
poore neighbours in some shires are inforced to content themselves with rice 
or barleie; yea, and in time of dearth, many with bread made eyther of beanes, 
peason, or votes, or of altogether, and some acarncs among. I will not sey 
that this extremity is oft so well to be seen in time of plentie as of dearth, 
tart if T should I could easily bring my trial: for albeit there be much more 
grounde ¢ared nowe almost in everye place then hath beene of late yeares, 
yet such a price of corne continueth in eache towne and markete, with- 
out any just cause, that the artificer and poore labouring man is not able to 
reach unto it, but is driven to content himself with horse-corme; 1 mean 
beanes, peason, otes, tares, and lintelles.” We should like to see what the 
effect would be of putting any parish in England now on allowance of “horse: 
come.” ‘The helotry of Mammon are not, in our day, so easily enforced to 
content themselves as the peasantry of that happy period, as Mr. Southey 
considers it, which elapsed between the fall of the feudal and the rise of the 
commercial tyranny. 

‘The people,” says Mr. Southey, ‘are worse fed than when they were 
fishers.’ And yet in another place he complains that they will not eat fish. 
** They have contracted,” says he, ‘‘ 1 know not bow, some obstinate preju- 
dice against a kind of food at once wholesome and delicate, and everywhere 
to be obtained cheaply and in atyindance, were the demand for it as general 
as it ought to he.” n is true that the lower orders have an obstinate preju- 
dice against fish, But hunger has no such obstinate prejudices. If what was 
‘formerly a common diet is now eaten only in times of severe pressure, the 
inference is plain, The people must be fed with what they at least think 
better food than that of their ancestors. 

The advice and medicine which the poorest Jabourer can now obtain, in 
discase or after an accident, is far superior to what Henry VIII. could have 
commanded, Scarcely any part of the country is out of the reach of practi- 
tioners, who are probably not so far inferior to Sir Henry Halford as they are 
superior to Sir Anthony Denny. That there has been a great improvement 
in this respect Mr. Southey allows, Indeed, he could not well have denied it. 
*“* But,” says he, ‘the evils for which these sciences are the palliative have 
increased since the time of the Druids in a proportion that heavily overweighs 
the benefit of improved therapeutics.” We know nothing either of the Sine 
eases or the remedies of the Druids. But we are quite sure that the improve- 
ment of medicine has far more than kept pace with the increase of disease 
during the last three centuries. This is proved by the best possible evidence, 
- The term of human life is decidedly longer in England than in any former 
age respect.ng which we possess any information on which we can rely. All. 
the rants in the world about picturesque cottages and temples of Mammon will 
not shake this argument. No test of the state of society can be named so 
decisive as that which is farnished by bills of mortality. That the lives of 
the people of this country have been gradually lengthening yay 8 the coarse 
of several generations, is as certain as any fact in statistics ; and that the lives 
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Let our readers think over these circumstances. Let them take into account 
the sweating sickness and the plague. Let them take into account that fearful 
disease which first made its appearance in the generation to which Mr. Southe 
assigns the palm of felicity, and raged through Europe with a fury at whic 
the physician stood aghast, and before which the people were swept away by 
thousands, Let them consider the state of the northern counties, constantly 
the scene of robberies, rapes, massacres, and conflagrations. Let them add 
to all this the fact that seventy-two thousand persons suffered death by the 
hands of the executioner during the reign of Henry VIIL, and judge detween 
the nineteenth and the sixteenth century. 

We do not say that the lower orders in England do not suffer severe hard- 
ships. But, in spite of Mr. Southey’s assertions, and in spite of the assertions 
of a class of politicians who, differing from Mr. Southey in every point, ayree 
with him in this, we are inclined to doubt whether they really suffer preater 
physical distress than the labouring classes of the most flourishing countries 
of the Continent. 

It will scarcely be maintained that the lazzaroni who la under the por- 
ticos of Naples, or the beggars who besicge the convents of Spain, are ina 
happier situation than the English commonalty. The distress which has 
lately been experienced in the northern ah of Germany, one of the best 
governed and most prosperous districts of L-urope, surpasses, if we have been 
correctly informed, at ing which has of late years been known among us. In 
Norway and Sweden the peasantry are compelled to mabe mix bark with 
their bread, and even this expedient has not always preserved whole families and 
neighbourhoods from perishing together of famine. An experiment has lately 
been tried in the kingdom of the Netherlands, which has been cited to prove 
the possibility of establishing agricultural colonies on the waste lands of 
England ; but which proves to our minds nothing 60 clearly as this, that the 
rate of subsistence to which the labouring classes are reduced in the Nether- 
lands is miserably low, and_ very far inferior to that of the English paupess, 
No distress which the people here have endured for centurics approaches to 
that which has beer. felt by the French in our own time. The Niceinnine of 
the year 1817 was a tinie ut great distress in this island. But the state of the 
lowest classes here was luxury compared with that of the people of France, 
We find in Magendie’s Fournas de Physiologie Experimentale, a paper on u 
point of physiology connected with the distress of that season. qt appears 
that the inhabitants of six departments—Aix, Jura, Doubs, Haute Saones, 
Vosges, and Saone et Lotre—were reduced first to oatmeal and potatoes, and 
at last to nettles, bean stalks, and other kinds of herbage fit aly fee cattle ; 
that when the gext harvest enabled them to eat baricy bread, many of them 
died from intemperate indulgence in what they thought an exquisite repast; 
and that a dropsy of a peculiar character was produced by the hard fare of 
the year. Dead bodies were found on the roads an‘} in the fields. A sin. :le 
surgeon dissected six of these, and found the stomach shrunk, and filled with 
the anwholesome aliments which hunger had driven meuto share with beasts, 
Such extremity of distress as this is never heard of in England, or even in 
Ireland. Weare, on the whole, inclined to think, though we would speak 
with difidence on a point on which it would be rash to pronounce a positive 
judgment without a much longer and closer investigation than we have be- 
stowed upon it, that the labouring classes of this island, though they have 
their grievances and distresscs, some produced by their own improvidence, 
some by the errors of their rulers, are, on the whole, better off as to physical 
comforts than the inhabitants of any equally extensive district of the ot 
wold, On this very account suffering is more acutely felt and more loudly 
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bewailed here than elsewhere. We must take into the account the liberty of 
discussion, and the strong interest which the opponents of a ministry always 
have to exaggerate the extent of the public disasters. There are many parts 
of Europe in which the people quietly endure distress that here would shake 
the foundations of the state, in which the inhabitants of a whole province 
turn out to eat grass with less clamour than one Spitalfields weaver would 
make here, if the overseers were to put him on barley bread. In those new 
countries in which a civilized population has at its command a boundless 
extent of the chest soil the condition of the labourer is probably hay pier 
than in any socicty which has lasted for many centuries. But in the old world 
we must confess ourselves unable to find any satisfactory record of any great 
nation, past or present, in which the working classes have been in a more 
comfortable situation than in England during the Jast thirty years. When this 
island was thinly peopled, i was barbarons. There was kttle capital ; and 
that little was insecure, Lt is now the richest and the most highly civilizen 
spot in the world; but the population is dense. Thus we have never 
known that golden ave which the lower orders in the United States are 
now enjoying, We have never known an age of liberty, of order, and of 
education, an age in which the mechanical sciences were carried to a great 
heivht, yet in which the people were not sufficiently numerous to cultivate 
even the most fertile valleys. But when we compare our own conditicu 
with that of our ancestors, we think it clear that the advantages arising from 
the progress of civilization have far more than counterbalanced the disadvan- 
tages ansing from the progress of population. While our numbers have 
increased tenfold, our wealth has increased a hundredfold, Though there are 
so many more people to share the wealth now existing in the country than 
there were in the sixteenth century, it seems certain that a ater share falls 
to almost every individual than fell to the share of any of the corresponding 
class in the sixteenth century, The king keeps a more splendid court. The 
establishments of the nobles are more magnificent. The esquires are richer, 
the merchants are richer, the shopkeepers are richer. The serving-man, the 
‘artisan, and the husbandman, have a more copious and palatable supply of 
Sood, better clothing, and better furnitnre. This is no reason for toleraticg 
abuses, or for neglecting any means of ameliorating the condition of our 
poorer countrymen, But it ts a reason against telling them, as some of our 
philosophers are constantly telling them, that they are the most wretched 
people who ever existed on the face of the earth. 

We have already adverted to Mr. Southey’s amusing doctrine about nation:Y 
wealth, A state, says he, cannot be tua nich; but a peopie may be too rich 
Tis reason for thinking Us is extremely curious, 


"A people may be too moh, because it is the tendency of the commercial, and avcere 
especially of the manufacturing system, to collect wealth rather than to diffuse itn, Where 
wealth isuccessarity employed in any of the speculations of trade, its increase is in propartio 
to itsamount. Great capitalists become like pikes in a fish-pond, who devour the weakes 
fish; and itis but too certain, that the poverty of one part of the people seems to increare 
in the same ratio as the riches of another. There are examples of this in history. :4 
Portugal, when the high tide of wealth fowed in from the conquests ‘n Africa and the East, 
the effect of that great influx was not more visible in the augmented splendour of the court, 
and the luxury of the higher ranks, than in the distress of the people.” 


Mr. Southey’s instance is not a very fortunate one. ‘The wealth which did 
so little for the rabies toed was not the fruit, either of manufactures or 14 
coramerce carried on by private individuals. It was the wealth, not of the 
pecple, but of the government and its creatures, of those who, as Mr. 
Southey thinks, can never be too rich. The fact is, that Mr. Southey’s pre. 
position is opposed to all history, and to the phenomena which surround wa 
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on every side. England is the richest country in Europe, the most com- 
mercial and the most manufacturing. Russia and Poland are the poorest 
countries in Europe. ‘They have scarcely any trade, and none but the rudest 
manufactures. Is wealth more diffused in Russia and Poland than in 
Eneland? There are individuals in Russia and Poland, whose incomes 
are probably equal to those of our richest countrymen. It may be doubted, 
whether there are not, in those countries, as many fortunes of eighty thousand 
a-year as here. But are there as many fortunes of five thousand a-year, or of 
one thousand a-year? ‘Phere are pamshes in England which contain more 
people of between live hundred and three thousand pounds a-year than could 
be found in all the dominions of the Emperor Nicholas. The neat and com- 
modious houses which have been built in London and its vicinity, for people 
of this class, within the last thirty years, would of themselves form a city 
larger than the capitals of some L:uropean kingdoms. And this is the state ¢. 
society in which the great proprietors have devoured the smaller ! 

The cure which Mr. Southey thinks that he has discovered is worthy of the 
sagacity which he has shown in detecting the evil, Vhe calamities arising 
from the collection of wealth in the hands of a few capitalists are to be 
remedied by collecting it in the hands of one great capitalist, who has no 
conccivable motive to use it better than other capitalists—the all-devouring 
State. 

It is not strange that, differing so widely from Mr. Southey as to the par’ 
rogress of society, we should differ from him also as to its probable destiny 
te thinks, that to all outward appearance, the country is hastening to de- 

struction; but he relies firmly on the goodness of God. We do not sce 
either the piety or the rationality of thus confidently expecting that the 
Supreme Being will interfere to disturb the common succession of causes and 
effects. We, tuo, rely on his goodness—on his yoodness as manifested, not 
in extraordinary interpositions, but in those general laws which it has pleased 
him to establish in the Physical and in the moral world. We rely on the 
natural tendency of the human intellect to truth, and on the natural tendency 
of society to improvement. We know no well-authenticated instance of a 
people which has decidedly retrograded in civilisation and prosperity, except 
from the influence of violent and terrible calamities—such as those which laid 
the Roman Empire in ruins, or those which, about the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, desolated Ituiy. We know of no country which, at the end 
uf fifty years of peace and tolerably good govermnent, has been less prosperous 
than at the beginning of that period. ‘The poltical importance of a state may 
decline, as the balance of power is disturbed by the introduction of new 
forces. Thus’the influence of [ulland and of Spain ismuchdiminished. But 
are Holland and Spain poorer than formerly? Wedoubt it. Other countries 
have outrun them. But we suspect that they have been positively, though not 
relatively, advancing. We suspect that Holland is richer than when she sent. 
her navies up the Thames,—that Spain is richer than when a French king was 
brought captive to the footstool of Charles V. 

History is full of the signs of this natural progress of society. We see in 
slmost every part of the annals of mankind how the industry of individuals, 
struggling up against wars, taxes, famines, conflagrations, mischievous prohibi 
tions, and more mischievous protections, creates faster than governments can 
squander, and repairs whatever invaders can destroy. We see the capital of 
nations increasing, and all the arts of life approaching nearer and nearer to per- 
fection, in spite of the grossest corruption and the wildest profusion on the part 
of rulers. 

The vresent moment is one of great distress, But how small will thet 
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distress appear when we think over the history of the last forty years ;~ . 
compared with which all other wars now sink into insignificance ;—taxation, 
such as the most heavily taxed people of former times could not have concei red ; 
——a debt larger than all the public debts that ever existed in the world added 
\ogether ;—the food of the people studiously rendered dear ;—the currency im- 
prudently dcbased, and imprudently restored. Yet is the country poorer than 
im 1790? We fully believe that, in spite of all the misgovernment of her rulers, 
she has been almost constantly becoming richer and richer. Now and then 
there has been a stoppage, nuw and then a short retrogression ; but as to the 
general tendency there can be no doubt. A single breaker may recede, but the 
lide is evidently coming in, 

If we were to prophesy that in the year 1930 a population of fifty millions, 
better fed, clad, and lodged than the English of our time, will cover these 
islands, ~—that Sussex and Huntingdonshire will be wealthier than the wealthiest 
parts of the West-Riding of Yorkshire now are,—that cultivation, rich as that 
of a flower-garden, will be carricd to the very tops of Ben Nevisand Helvellyn, 
—that machines, constructed on principles yet undiscovered, will be in every 
house,-that there will be no highways but railroads, no travelling bur by 
steam,-~that our debt, vast as it seems lo us, will appear to our great geand- 
children a triflins cucumbrance, which mught easily be paid offin a year or 
two, -~ainany peyple would think us Insane. We prophesy nothing ; but this 
we say Tfany person had told the Parliament which met in) perpisxity and 
terror after the crash in 1720, that in S30 the weahh of Enyland would 
surpass all their wildest dreams—that the annual revenue would ual the 
pine pal of that debt which they considered as an imwierable buy ~-that 
i © one man of £10,000 then living, there would be tive men of £50,000; that 
Londen would be twice as darge and twice as populous, and that nevertheless 
the mortality would have diminished to one Lali what it then was,—that the 
eared would bring more into the exchequer than the excise and customs 
iad brought in together under Charles I[.,—that stage-cuaches would run 
from Londen to York in twenty-four hours—that men would sail without wind, 
and would be beginning to ride without horses —our'ancestors would have given 
as much credit to the prediction as they gave to Gulliver's Travels, Yet the 
prediction would have been true ; and they would have perceived that it was 
not altogether absucd, if they had considered that the country was then raising 
every year a sum which would have purchased the fee-simple of the revenue of 
fhe Maniapencisten times what supported the government of Elizabeth 
three times what, in the time of Oliver Cromwell, had been thought ‘intolerably 
oppressive, To almost all men the state of things under which they have been 
used to live seems to be the necessary state of things, We havé heard it said 
that five per cent. is the natural interest of money, that twelve is the natural 
dumber of a jury, that forty shillings is the natural qualification of a county 
voter, Hence it is, that hough, in every age, everybody knows that up to his 
own time progressive improvement has been taking place, aobody seems to 
reckon on any improvement during the next generation. We cannot absolutely 
prove that those are in error who tell us that society has reached a turning 
— point,-~that we have scen our best days. But so said all who came before us, 
and with just as much apparent reason. ‘A million a-year will beggar us,” 
said the patriots of 1640, ‘* Two millions a-year will grind the country to 
powder," was the cry in 1660, “Six millions a-year, and a debt of fill 
millions!” exclaimed Swift—“ the hich allies have been the cuin of us.” *+ A 
hundred and forty millions of debt!” said Tunins—~“‘ well may we say that we - 
owe Lorn? Chatham more than we shalt ever pay, if we owe him such a load as _ 
wis.” ‘ Two hundred and forty millions of debt!” cried all the statesmen of | 
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9783 in chorus—‘‘ what abilities, or what economy on the part of a m nister 
can save a country so burdened?” We know that if, since 1783, no fresh debt 
had been incurred, the increased resources of the country would have enabled 
us to defray that burden at which Pitt, Fox, and Burke stood aghast—-to defray 
it over and over again, and that with much lighter taxation than what we have 
actually borne. On what principle is it, that when we sce nothing but im- 
provement behind us, we are to expect nothing but detertoration be‘ pre us ? 

It is not by the intermeddling of Mr. Southey’s idol—the omniscient and 
omnipotent State—but by the prudence and energy of the people that England 
has hitherto been carried forward in civilisation ; and it is to the same prudence 
and the same enenry thet we now look with comfort and good hope. Our 
rulers will best promote tue improvement of the people by strictly confining 
themselves to their own legitimate duties—by leaving capital to find its most 
Jucrative course, commodities their fair price, industry and intelligence their 
natura] reward, idleness and folly their natural a A He maintaining 
peace, by defending property, by diminishing the price of law, and by 
observing strict economy in every department of the state. Let the govern- 
ment do this—the people will assuredly do the rest 


* MR. ROBERT MONTGOMERY’S POEMS, 


1, The Omnipresence of the Deity: A Poem. Ey Rosurt Montcomnry. Eleventh 
Edition, London. 1830. — 
a. Satan: A Poem. By Rosert Montcomney, Second Edition, Lendon. 1830. 


THE wise men of antiquity loved to convey instruction under the covering of 
apologue ; and, though this practice of theirs is generally thought childish, we 
ehall make no apology for adopting it on the present occasion. A feneration 
which has bought eleven editions of a poem by Mr. Robert Montgomery may 
well condescend to listen to a fable of bitpay. 

A pious Brahmin, it is written, made a vow that on a certain day he would 
sacrifice a shcep, and on the appointed morning he went forth to buy one. 
There lived in his neighbourhood three rogucs who knew of his vow, and laid 
e. scheme for profiting by it. The first met him and said, “Oh, Bralimin, 
wilt thou buy a sheep? I have one fit for sacrifice.” *¢ It is for that very pur- 
pose,” said the holy man, ‘‘that I came forth this day.” Then the impostor 
opened a bag, and brought out of it an unclean beast, an ugly dog, Jame and 
blind. Thereon the Brahmin cried out, ‘‘ Wretch, who touchest things im- 
pure and utterest things untrue, callest thou that cur a sheep?” “Truly,” 
answered the ether, ‘‘it is a sheep of the finest fleece, and of the sweetest 
fesh. Oh, Brahmin, it will be an offering most acceptable to the gods.” 
** Fnend,” said the Brahmin, “ either thou or I must be blind.” 

Just then one of the accomplices came up. ‘‘ Praised be the gods,” said 
this second rogue, ‘‘ that I have been saved the trouble of going to the market 
forasheep! This is such a sheep as I wanted. For how much wilt thou 
gell it?” When the Brahmin heard this, his mind waved to and fro, like one 
swinging in the air at a holy festival. ‘‘Sir,” said he to the new comer, 
‘take heed what thou dost; this is no sheep, but an unclean car.” ‘Oh, 
Brahmin,” said the new comer, ‘‘ thou art drunk or mad !” 

At this time the third confederate drew near. “* Let us ask this man,” said — 
the Brahmin, ‘‘ what the creature is, and I will stand by what he shall say.” 
To this the others agreed ; and the Brahmin called out, ‘* Oh, stranger, what 
dost thou call this beast?” ‘‘Surely, oh, Brahmin,” said the knave; “it is a 
* fine sheep.” Then the Rrahmin sald, ** Surely the gods have taken away rw 
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senses," —and he asked pardon of him who carried the dog, and Lo aght it for 
a measure of rice ancl a pot of ghee, and offered it up to the gods, who, being 
wroth at this unclean sacrifice, smote him with a sore disease in all his 
joints. 

Thus, or nearly thus, if we remember rightly, runs the story of the Sanscrit 
Alsop. The moral, like the moral of every Cite that is worth the telling, 
Hes on the surface. ‘The writer evidently means to caution us against the 
practice of puffers,—a class of people who have more than once talked the 
public into most absurd errors, but who surely never played a more curious o1 
amore difficult trick than when they passed Mr. Robert Montgomery off upon 
the world as a great poet. 

In an age in which there are so few readers that a writer cannot subsist on 
the sum arising fore the sale of bis works, no man who has not an indepen- 
dent fortune can devote himelf fo literary pursuits, Unless he is assisted by 
yatronage, Insnch an age, according’y, men of letters too offen pass their 
a in dangling at the heets of the wealthy and pawerful ; and all the faults 
which dependence tends to produce pass into their character. They become 
the parasites and slaves of the great. It is melancholy to think how many at 
the bighest and most exquisitely formed of human intellects have been con: 
demned to the ignominious labour of disposing the commonplaces of adulation 
in new forms, and brightening them into new splendour. Horace, inveking 
Augustus in the most enthusiastic language of religions veneration, ®-Statius 
flattering a tyrant, and the minion of a tyrant, for a morsel of bread,—-Ariosto 
versifying the whole genealogy of a niggardly patron, ~Tasso extolling the 
heroic virtues of the wretched creature who locked him up in a mad-house,-—- 
these are but a few of the instances which might easily be given of the degra- 
dation to which those must submit who, not possessing a competent fortune,’ 
are resolved to write when there are scarcely any who read, 

This evil the progress of the human mind tends to remove. Asa taste for 
books becomes more and more common, the patronage of individuals becomes 
tess and less necessary. In the earlier part of the last century a marked 
change took place. The tone of literary men, both in this country and in 
France, became higher and more independent. Pope boasted that he was the 
“fone poet” who had ‘ pleased by manly ways 5” he derided the soft dedica- 
tions with which Halifax had been fed,— asserted his own superiority over the 
pensioned Boileau,—and gloried in being not the follower but the friend of 
nobles and princes. The explanation of all this ts very simple. Pope was the 
first Englishman who, by the mere sale of bis writings, realized a sum which 
enabled him to live in comfort and in perfect independence. younson extals 
him for the magnanimity which he showed in inscribing his Uiad, not toa 
minister or a peer, but to Congreve, In our time, this would scarcely be a 
subject for praise. Nobody is astonished when Mr. Moore pays a compliment 
of this kind to Sir Walter Scott, or Sir Walter Scott to Mr. Moore. ‘The idea 
of either of those gentlemen looking out for some lord who would be likely 
lo give him a few guineas in return for a fulsome dedication, seems laughably 
meongruous, Yet this is exactly what Dryden or Otway would have done ; 
and it would be hard to blame them for it. Otway ts said to have heen 
choked with a piece of bread which he devoured in the rage of hunger ; and, 
whether this story be true or false, he was beyond all question miserably poor. 

“Dryden, at near seventy, when at the head of the literary men of Fngland, 
without equal or second, received three hundred pounds for his fables,—a 
collection of ten thousand verses,—and such verses as no man then living, 
except himself, could have produced. Pope, at thirty, had laid up between 
tix and seven thousand pounds, —the fruits of his poetry. It was ont, we 
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suspect, because he had a higher spirit, or a:more scrupulous conscience, than 
bis predecessors, but because he had a larger income, that he kept up the 
dignity of the literary character so much better than they had done. 

From the time of Pops to the present day, the readers have been constantly 
becoming more and more numerous ; and the writers, consequently, more and 
ore independent. It is assuredly a great evil that men, fitted by their 
filents and acquirements to enlighten ee charm the world, should be reduced 
to the necessity of flattering wicked and foolish patrons in return for the very 
sustenance of life. But though we heartily rejoice that this evil is removed, 
we cannot but see with concern that another evil has succeeded to it. The 
public is now the patron, and a most bberal patron. All that the rich and 
powerful bestowed on authors from the time of Miecenas to that of Tfarley 
would not, we apprehend, make up a sum equal to that which has been paid 
by English booksellers to authors during the bat thirty years. Men of letters 
have accordingly ceased to court individuals, and have begun to court the 
public, They formerly used flattery. They now use pufing, 

Whether the old or the new vice be the worse, ~—whether those whe formerly 
lavished insincere praise on others, or those who now contrive, by every art 
of begpary and bribery, to stun the public with praises of themselves, discrace 
their vocation the more dceply,—-we shall not attempt to decide, But ot this 
we are sure,—that itis high time to make a stand ayainst the new trickery. The 
pufhng of books is now so shamefully and so successfully practised that it ts 
the duty of all who are anxious for the purity of the national taste, or for the 
honour of the literary character, to join in discountenancing it. All the pens 
that ever were employed in magnifying Bish’s lucky office, Romanis’s feecy 
hosiery, Packwood's razor straps, and Rowland’s Kalydor,—all the placard. 
bearers of Dr. Eady,—all the wall-chatkers of Day and Martin,~ seem to hive 
tuken service with the poets and novelists of this generation, Devices which, 
in the lowest trades, are considered as disreputable are adopted without 
scruple, and improved upon with a despicable ingenuity by people engaged in 
a pursuit which never was, andl never will be, considered as a mere trade by 
any man of honour and virtue. A butcher of the highest class disdains to 
ticket his meat. A mercer of the highest class would be ashamed to hang up 
papers in bis window inviting the passers-by to look al the stock of a bank. 
rupt, all of the first quality, and going for fialf the value. We expect some 
reserve, some decent pride, in our hatter and our bootmaker. Hut no 
artifice by which notoriety can be obtained is thought too abject for a man of 
letters, 

It is amusing to think over the history of most of the publications which 
have had a rf during the last few years. ‘The publisher is often the publisher 
of some periodical work. In this periodical work the first flourish of trampets 
is sounded. The peal is then echoed and re-echved by all the other periodical 
works over which the publisher or the author, ur the author's coterie, may have 
any influence, The newspapers are for a fortnight filled with puffs of all the 
vorious kinds which Sheridan recounted,—-direct, oblique, and collusive. Sorme- 
times the praise is laid on thick for simple-minded people. ‘' Pathetic,” 
“sublime,” ‘ splendid,” “graceful, brilliant wit,” ‘‘ exquisite humour,” and 
other phrases equally flattering, fall in a shower as thick ond as sweet a3 
the sugar-plums at a Roman carnival. Sometimes greater art is used. A 
sinecure has been offered to the writer if he would suppress his work, or if he 
would even soften down a few of his incomparable portraits, A distinguished 
military and political character has challenged the inimitable satirist of the 
vices of the great ; and the puffer is glad to learn that the parties have been 
bovad over to keep the peace, Sometimes it is thought expedient that the 
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puffer should put on a grave face, and utter his panegyric in the form of ad- 
monition | ‘Such attacks on private character cannot be foo much condemned. 
ven the exuberant wit of our author and the irresistible power of his wither- 
ing sarcasm, are no excuses for that utter disregard which he manifests for t' ¢ 
feclings of others, We cannot bat wonder that a writer of such transcendent 
talents,—a writer who is evidently no stranger to the kindly charitics and 
sensibilities of our nature, should show so Dttle tenderness to the foibles of 
noble and distinguished individuals, with whom it is clear, from every page of 
his work, that he must have been constantly mingling in society.” These are 
Dut tame and fecble imitations of the paragraphs with which the daily papers 
are filled whenever an attorney's clerk or an apothecary’s assistant undertakes 
totell the public, in bad English and in worse French, how people tie their 
neckcloths and eat their dinners in Grosvenor Square. The editors of the 
higher and more respectable newspapers usually prefix the words ‘* Adver- 
tiscment,” or ‘ From a Correspondent,” to such paragraphs. But this makes 
little duference. The panepyiic is extracted, and the significant heading 
omitted, The falsome ewopy nakes its appearance on the covers of all the 
Reviews and Magazines, wuh " Times” or Globe” affixed, though the 
editors of the Times and the Globe have no more to do with it than with 
Goss’s way of making old reke: young again, 

That people who live hy pe onal slander should practise these arts is sot 
surprising, Those who stoop to write calumnious books may well stoop te 
pull then y--and that the basest of all trades should be carried on in the 
basest of all manners is quite proper, and as it should be. But how any 
man who has the least self-respect, the least regard for his own personal dig- 
nity, can condescend to persecute the public with this Rag Fair importunity 
we do not understand. Extreme poverty may, indeed, in some degree, be an 
excuse for employing these shifts, as it may be an excuse for stealing a leg of 
mutton, Dut we really think that a man of spirit and delicacy would quite as 
soon satisfy his wants in one way as in the other. 

It is no excuse for an author that the praises of journalists are procured by 
the money or influence of his publisher, and not by his own, It is his husiness 
ta take such precautions as may prevent others from doing what must 
degrade him. he is fur his honour as a gentleman, and if he is really a man 
of talents, it will eventually be for his honour and interest as a writer, that 
his works should come before the public, recommended by their own merits 
alone, and should be discussed with perfect freedom. Tf his objects be 
reaily such as he may own without shame, be will Gad that they will, in 
the long run, be better attained by suffering the voice of criticism to be fairly 
heard. At present, we too often see a writer attempting to oBtain literary 
fame as Shakespeare's usurper obtains sovereignty. The publisher plays Buck- 
ingham to the author's Richard, Some few creatures of the conspiracy 
are dextcrously disposed here and there in the crowd. It is the business of 
these hirelings to throw wp their caps, and clap their bands, and utter their 
wras, The rabble at first stare Dia wonder, and at last join in shouting for 
shouting's sake; and thus a crown is placed on a head which has no right tu 
it, 2 the huzzas of a few servile dependents. 

The opinion of the great body of the reading public is very materially in- 
fluenced even by the unsupported assertions of those who assume « right to 
criticise. Nor is the public altogether to blame on this account. Most, even of 
those who have really a great enjoyment in reading, are in the same state, with. 
respect to a book, in which a man, who has never given particular attention 
to the art of painting, is with respect to a picture. _ = who has the 
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a man of the highest and finest intellect might, unless he had formed his taste 
by contemplating the best pictures, be easily persuaded by a knot of con. 
noisseurs that the worst daub in Sumerset Muuse was a miracle of art Lt ne 
deserves to be laughed at, it is not fur his ignorance of pictures, but or his 
ignorance of men. Ile knows that there is a delicacy of taste in painting 
which he does not possess; that be cannot discriminate hands, as practised 
judyves can; that he is not familiar with the finest models; that he has never 
luoked at them with close attention; and that, when the general effect of a 
piece has pleased him or fe usages him, he has never troubled bimself to 
ascertain why, When, therefore, people whom he thinks more competent to 
judge than himself, and of whose sincerity he entertains no doubt, assure him 
that a particular work is exquisitely beautiful, he takes it for granted that they 
must be in the right. He returns to the examination, resolved to find or 
imagine beauties; and if he can work himself up into something ke admira- 
tion, be exults in his own proficiency. 

Just such is the manner in which nine readers out of ten judje of a book, 
They ore ashamed to dislike what men, who speak as having authority, declare 
tu be good. Ai present, however contemptible a poem or novel may be, there 
is nut the least difficulty in procuring favourable notices of it from all sorts af 
publications, daily, eens He and monthly. In the meantime, tthe or nothing 
said on the other side. Phe author and the publisher are interested in cryiy 
up the book, Nubudy has any very strong interest in crying it down, “Those 
who are best filted to guide the public opimion think it beneath them to 
expose mere nonsense, and comfort themselves by reflecting that such popu- 
larity cannot last. This contemptuons lenity has been carried too far It is 
perfectly true that reputations which have been forced into an unnatural bloom 
fade almost as soon as they have expanded ; nor have we any apprehensions 
that puffing will ever raise any seribbler tu the rank ofa classic. itis, indee.l, 
amusing to turn over some late volumes of aiscealey works, and to see low 
many immostal productions have, within afew months, been gathered to the 
poems of Blackmore and the novels of Mrs. Behn; huw many “ profound 
views of human nature,” anc sales delineations of fashionable manners,” 
and “vernal, and sunny, ant refreshing thoughts,” and ‘high imaginings,” 
and “ young breathings,” and * embodyings,” and‘ pinings,” and ‘mingles 
with the beauty of the universe,” and ‘harmowes which dissulve the soul in 
a passionate sense of loveliness and divinity,” the world has contrived to 
forget, The names of the books and the writers are buried in as decp an 
oblivion as the name of the builder of Stonehenge. Some of the well-pufied 
“ fashionable novels” of the last, hold the pastry of the present year; and 
others of the“tlass, which are now extolled in language almust too high flown 
for the merits of Don Quixote, will, we have no doubt, line the trunks of 
eighteen hundred and thirty-one. But, though we have no apprehensions 
that puffing will ever confer permanent reputation on the undeserving, we stiil 
think its influence most pernicious. Men of real merit will, if they persevere, 
at last reach the station to which they are entitled, and intruders will be 
ejected with renain and derision, But it is no small evil that the avenucs 
to fare should be blocked up by a swarm of noisy, pushing, elbowing pre- 
tenders, who, though they will not ultimatcly be able to make good their own 
entrance, hinder, in the meantime, those who have a right to enter. All who 
will not disgrace themselves by joining in the unseemly scuffle must expect to 
be at frst hustled and shouldered back. Some men of talents accordingly 
turn away in dejection from pursuits in which success appears to bear no pros 
portion to desert. Others employ in self-defence the means by which com 
_ petitors, far inferior to themuclves, appear for a time to obtulo a detides 
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advantage. ‘There are few who have sufficient confidence in thei: »wn powers 
and sufficient elevation of mind, to wait with secure and contemptuous 
patience while dunce after dunce presses before them. Those who will not 
‘toap to the baseness of the modern fashion are tov often discouraged. Those 
who stoop to it are always degraded. 

We have of late observed with great pleasure some symptoms which leod 
us to bope that respectable Hterary men of all parties are bepinning to o« 
impatient of this insufferable nuisance. And we purpose to do what in us 
les for the abating of at. We do not think that we can more usefully assist in 
this good work than by showing our honest countrymen what,that sort of 
poetry a which puffing can drive through eleven editions; and how easily 
any be base copht, of a bellman would stoop to the necessary degree of menne 
ness, become ‘fa master-spint of the age." We have no enmity to Mr. 
Robert Montgomery. We know nothing whatever about him, except what 
we have lexined from his books, and from the portrait prefixed to one of then, 
in which he appears to be doing his very best tu look lke a man of genius and 
sunstbahity, though with Jess success than his strenuous exertions deserve. We 
actect him because lis works have received more enthusiastic praise and have 
deserved more urunixed conternpt than any which, as far as our knowledye 
extends, have appeared within the last three or four years. His writing bears 
the same relation lo poetry which a Turkey-carpet bears to a picture. = There 
are colours in the Torkey-carpet out of which a picture might be made, There 
are words in Mr. Montgomery's verses which, when disposed in certain orders 
and combinations, have made, and will again make good poetry. But, as 
they now stand, they seem to be put (ovether on principle, in such a manner 
ax (0 give no émape of anything in the ‘heavens above, or in the earth 
beneath, or in the waters ander the earth,” 

The poem on the Omnipresence of the Deity commences with a description 
_of the creation, in which we can find only one thought which has the least 
pretension to ingenuity, and that one thought is stolen from Dryden, and 
marred in the stealiny-~ 

* Lat., softly beautiful as music's close, 
Angelic woinan into being rose.” 
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The all-pervading influence of the Supreme Being is then described in a few 
tolerable lines borrowed from Pope, and a great many intulerable lines of Mr, 
Robert Montgumery's own, The fullowing may stand as a specimen :— 
* But who could trace Thine anrestrictad course, 

Though Fancy follow’d with mimortal force? 

There's not a blossom fondled by the brecae, 

There's pot a fruit chat beautifies the eres, 

There's mot a particle in sea or arr, 

But nature owns thy plastic influence there f 

With fearful gare, still be i: mine 10 see 

How all is filled and vivified by Thee; 

Upon thy mirror, earth's majestic view, 

To pawt Thy Presence, and to fee! it t00.” 


The last two lines contain an excellent specimen of Mr. Robert Mont. 
gomery's Turkey-carpet style of writing, The majestic view of earth is the 
mirror of God's presence, and on this mirror Mr. Robert Montgomery paints 
God’s presence, The use of a mirror, we submit, is not to be painted upon. 

A few more lines, as bad as those which we have quoted, bring us to one 
of the most amusing instances of hterary pilfering which we remember. hk 
might be of use to plagiarists to know, as a rule, that what they steal 
is, \o employ a phrase common in advertisements, of no use to any but the right 
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owner. We never fell in, however, with any tas aa who so little under. 
stood how to turn his booty to good account as Mr. Montgomery. Lord Byron, 
in a passage which everybody knows by heart, has said, addressing the sea, 








vase 


‘Tome writes no wrinkle on thine arure brow.” 


Mr. Robert Montgomery very coolly appropriates the image, and reproduces 
the stolen goods in the following form : 


* And Thou, vast Ocean, on whose awful face 
‘Time's irun fect can print no ruin-trace.” 


So may such ill-got gains ever prosper ! 
The effect which the ocean produces on atheists is than described in the 
following lofty lines : 
“Oh! never did the dark-senl’d Arugist stand, 
And watch the breakers boiling on the strand, 
And, while Creation stavger'd at his nod 
Mock the dread presence af the mighty Gadt 
We hear Hi in the wind-heaved ocean's roar, 
Hurling her billowy crags upon the shore ; 
We hear Him in the not of the blast, 
And shake, while rush the raving whirlwinds past ft” 


If Mr. Robert Montgomery's genius were not far too free and aspiring: to be 
shackled by the rules of syntax, we should suppose that itis at the ned of the 
atheist that creation shudders, and that it is this same dark-souled athest 
who hurls billowy crags upon the shore, 

A few more lines bring us to another instance of unprofitable theft. Sir 
Walter Scott has these lines in the Lord of the Isles: 


“The dew that on the violet lies, 
Mocks the dark lustre of thine eyes.” 


This is gay taken separately, and, as is almost always the case with good 
things of good writers, much prettier in its place than can even be conceived 
by those who use it only detached from the context. Now for Mr. Mont- 
gomery— 
“ And the bright dew-bead on the bramble lies, 
Like tiguig ragiure upon beauty’s eyes.” 


The comparison of a violet, bide Sts with the dew, to a woman’s eyes, is as 
perfect as a comparison can be, Sir Walter's lines are part of a song ad- 
dressed toa woman, and the comparison is, therefore, peculiarly natural and 
graceful. Dew on the bramble is no more like a woman's eyes than dew any- 
where else. glhere isa very pretty Eastern tale of which the fate of plapiarists 
often reminds us. The slave of a magician saw his master wave his wand, 
and heard him give orders to the spirits who arose at the summons, Ile 
accordingly stole the wand, and waved it himself in the air, but he had not 
observed that his master used the left hand for that purpese, The spirits 
thus irregularly summoned, tore him to pieces, instead of obeying his 
orders, There are very few who can safely venture to conjure with the rod of 
Sir Walter, and we are sure that Mr. Robert Montyomery is not one of them, 
Mr. Campbell, in one of bis most pleasant pieces, ha: this line~ 
* The sentinel stars set their watch in the sky.” 
The thought is good—and has a very striking propriety where Mr. Campbels 
has placed it—in the mouth of a soldier telling his dream. But, though 
Shakespeare assures us that ‘every trae man’s apparel fits your thief,” it is 
by no means the case, as we have already seen, that every true poet's simili- 
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tude fits your plagiarist. Let us see how Mr. Robert Montgomery tases the 
image— 

“Ve quenchiess stars! so eloquently bright, 
Untroubled sentries of the shaduwy night, 
While half the world ts lapp'd in downy dreams, 
And round the lattice creep your midnight beams, 
How sweet to gaze upon your placid cyea, 
In lambeut beauty looking from the shics.” 


Certainly the ideas of cloquence—of untroubled repose—of placid eyes, on 
the lambent beauty of which it is sweet to gaze, harmonize admirably vith 
the iden of a sentry} 

We would not be understood, however, to say, thal Mr. Robert Montyomery 
cannot make similitudes for himeelf, A very few lines farther on, we find one 
which has every mark of originality, and on which, we will be bonnd, nane of 
the poets whom Jic has plundered will ever think of making reprisals : 

** The soul, aspiring, pants its source to mount, 
As streame meander level with their fount.” 

We take this to be, on the whole, the worst similitude in the world. In 
the first pte no stream meanders, or can possibly meander, level with its 
fount. Inthe next place, if streams did meander level with their founts, no 
two motions can be less like than that of meandering level and that of mount- 
ing upwards. | 

Ve have then an apostrophe to the Deity, couched in terms which, in any 
writer who deait in meanings, we should call profane, but to which, we 
tuppose, Mr. Robert Montgomery attaches no idea whatever, 

“Vou! pause and think, within one fleeting hous, 

How vast a universe obeys Thy power ; 

Unseen, but felt, Thine interfused control 

Works in each atom, and pervades the whole ; 

Expands the bloweom, and crects the tree, 

Conducts each vapour, and comman:is each sea, 

Reams in each ray, bids whirlwinds be unfarl'd, 
“ Daurols the thunder, and upheayes a world !” 


No field-preacher ever carried his irreverent familiarity so far as to bid the 
Supreme Being stop and meditate on the importance of the interests which 
are under his care. The grotesque indecency of such an address throws into 
shale the subordinate absurdities of the passage, the unfurling of whirlwinda, 
the unrolling of thunder, and the upheaving of worlds. 

Than coines a curious specimen of our poet's English— 

“Vet not alone created realms engage 
Thy faultless wisdom, grand, hia sage 
For all the thronging woes to life allied ¢ 
Thy mercy tempers, and Thy cares provide.” 


We should be glad to know what the word ‘For’ means here. If it is a 
preposition, it makes nonsense of the words, ‘‘ Thy mercy tempers.” Lf it 
Ne an adverb, it makes nonsense of the words, ‘‘ Thy cares provide.” | 
These beauties we have taken, almost at random, from the first part of (he 
poem. The second part is a series of descriptions of various events, —a battle 
~—a murder—an execution—a marriage—a funeral—and so forth. Mr. Robert 
Montgomery terminates each of these descriptions by assuring us that the 
Deity was present at the battle, murder, execution, mawiage, or funeral, in 
question. And this proposition, which might be safely icated of every 
event that ever happened, or ever will happen, forms the only link which 
-gannects these descriptions with the subject, or with each other. eo eee 
How the descriptions are executed, our readess are probably by this time 
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able to conjecture. The battle is made up of the battles of all ages and 
nations ; ‘‘red-mouth'd cannons, uproaring ‘to the clouds,” and ‘‘ hands p- 
ing firm the glittering shield.” The only military operations of which this 
sa of the poem reminds us are those which reduced the Abbey of Quedtin- 

rgh to submission. The Templar with his cross—the Austrian and Prussian 
grenadiers in full uniform—and Curtius and Dentatus with their battering- 
ram. We ought not to pass by unnoticed the slain war-horse, who will no 
more 
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“Roll his red eye, and rally for the fight; ° 


or the slain warrior, who, while ‘lying on his bleeding breast,” contrives to 
“‘ stare ghastly and grimly on the skies” As to this last exploit, we can only 
say, as Dante did on a similar occasion,— 

“ Forse per forza gia di parlasia 


Si stravolse cost alcun del tutto: 
Ma io nol vidi, né credo che sia.” 


The tempest is thus described — 


* But lof around the marsh’iling clouds unite, 
Like thick battalions haltung for the fight ; 
The sun sinks back, the tempest-spirits sweep 
Bierce through the air, apd ieee on the decp, 
Tull from thew caverns rush the maniac blasts, 
Tear the loose sails, and spit the creaking masts, 
And the lash'd billows, rolling tn a train, 
Rear their white heads, aud race along the main 1” 


What, we should like to know, is the difference between the two operations 
which Mr. Robert Montgomery su accurately distinguishes from each other, - 
the herce sweeping of the tempest-spirits Uhroueh the au and the rushing of 
the maniac blasts from their caverns? And why does the former operation 
\|nd exactly when the latter commences? 

We cannot stop over each of Mr, Kobert Montgomery's descriptions, We 
have a shipwrecked sailor, who “ visions a viewless terople in the air ;”---: 
murderer, who stands on a heath, ‘with ashy lips, in cold convulsion spread 5” 
—a pious man, to whom, as he lies in Led at night, 

@ The panorama of past fife anpaars, 
Waris his pure mind, and tictts it into tears ;” 


a traveller, who loses his way owing to the thickness of the  cloud-battalion,” 
and the want of *‘heaven-lamps, to beam their holy light.” We bave a de- 
scription of a convicted felon, stolen from that incomparable pereee in Crabbe’s 
Borough, whjch has made many a rough and cynical reader cry like a child. 
We can, however, conscientiously declare that persons of the most excitable 
sensibility may safely venture upon it in Mr. Robert Montgomery’s alteration. 
Then we have the ‘‘ poor, inde pale-faced, maniac boy,”’ who 
* Rolls his vacant eye, 
To greet the glowing fancies of the sky.” 


What are the glowing fancies of the sky? And what is the meaning of the 
two lines which eiindet Univied ately follow? 
* A soulless thing, a epirit of the woods, 
He loves to commune with the ficlis and floods.” 
How can 2 soulless ao fe a spirit? Then comes a panegyric on the Sunday. 
A baptism follows ;—after that a marriage ;—and we then proceed, in due 
 eourse, to the visi‘ation of the sick and the burial of the dead. 
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Often as Death has been personified, Mr. Montgomery has found something 
new to say about him. 

* Q Death ! thou dreadless vanquisher of earth, 
The elements shrank blasted at thy birth |! 
Careering round the world like tempest wind, 
Martyrs before, and victims strew'd behind ; 
Ages on ages cannot grapple thee, 
Dragging the world into eternity |” 


If there be any one line in this passage about which we are more in the dark 
than about the rest, it is the fourth. What the difference may be between the 
victims and the martyrs, and why the martyrs are to lie before Death, and the 
victims behind him, are to us great mysteries. 

We now come to the third part, of which we may say with honest Cassio, 
“Why, this is a more excellent song than the other.” Mr. Robert Mont- 
gomery is very severe on the infidels, and undertakes to prove that, as he cle- 
gantly expresses it, 

“One great Enchanter helm'd the harmonious whole,” 


What an enchanter has to do with helming, or what a helm has to do with 
harmony, we do not quite understand. — Hfe proceeds with his argument thus: 


“ And dare men dream that dismal Chance has framed 
All that the eye perceives, or ongue has named; 
‘The spacious world, and alla wonders, bora 
Denigniess, self-created, aud forlorn ; 

Like w the Mashing bubhte: a stream, 
Fare from the cloud, or phastom in a dreain?" 


We should be sorry to stake our faith in a higher Power on Mr. Robert 
Montgomery's logic. Does he believe that lightning, and bubbles, and the 
phenomena of dreams, are designiess and self-created 2? If he does, we can- 
not conceive why he may not believe that the whole universe is designiess 
and self-created. A few lines before be tells us that itis the Deity who bids 
“thunder rattle from the shicy deep.” His theory is therefore this, that God 
made the thunder, but that the livhtning inade itself. 

Bat Mr. Robert: Montgomery's metaphysics are not at present our game. 
He proceeds to set fordh the feartul effects of atheism. 

Then, blood stuain’d Murder, bare thy hidevus arm, 
And thou, Kebecliion, welter in thy storm : 
Awake ve spints of avenging crime ; | 
Burst from your bonds, and battle with the time 1” 

Mr. Robert Montgomery is fond of personification, and belongs, we need 
not say, w that school of poets who hold that nothing more is necessary to a 
personification in poetry than to begin a word with a capital lewer. Murder 
may, without impropriety, bare her arm,—as she did long ago, in Mr. Camp- 
bell’s Pleasures of Hope. But what possible motive Rebellion can have for 
weltering in her storm,—what avenging crime may be,—who its spirits may 
be,—why they should burst from their bonds,—what their bonds may be,— 
why they should battle with the time,—what the time may be,—and what a 
battle between the time and the spirits of avenging crime would resembto, 
we must confess ourselves quite unable to understand. 

* And here let Memory turn her tearful glance 
Ow the dark horrors of tumoltuous France, 


When bload and blasphemy defied her laad, 
And fierce Rebellion shook her savage hand.” 


Whether Reoellion shakes her own hand, shakes the hend of Memory, of 
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shakes the hand of France, or what any one of these metaphors would n.can, 
we know no more than we know what is the sense of the following passage : 
** Let the foul orgies of infuriate crime 
Picture the raging havoc of that time, 
When leagued Rebellion march’d to kindle man, 
Fright in her rear, and Murder in her van, 
And thou, sweet flower of Austria, slaughter’d Queen, 
Who dropp'd no tear upon the dreadful scence, 
When gush’d the life-tlood from thine ange! form, 
And martyr'd beauty pensh’d in the storm, 
Once worshipp’d paragon of all who saw, 
Thy look obedience, and thy smile a law,” && 
What is the distinction between the foul orgies and the raging havoe which 
the foul orgies are to picture? Why does Fright yo belind Rebellion, and 
Murder before?) Why should not Murder fall behind Frnght? Or why 
should not all the three walk abreast? We have read of a hero who had 
* Amazrement in his van, with Flight combined, 
And Sorrow's faded form, and Sohtude behind.” 
Gray, we suspect, could have given a reason for disposing the allegorical 
attendants of Edward thus. But to proceed,—‘' Flower of Austna” is 
stolen from Byron.  ‘* Dropped” is false English.  ‘* Perish’d in the storm” 
means nothing at all; and “thy look obedience”? means the very reverse of 
what Mr. Robert Montgomery intends to say. 
Our poet then proceeds to demonstrate the immortality of the soul 
* And shall the soul, the fount of reason, die, 
When dust and darkness round its temple lic? 
Did God breathe in it no ethereal fire, 
Dimless and quenchless, though the breath expire,” 
The soul is a fountain ; and therefore it is not to die, though dust and dark- 
ness lie round its temple, because an ethereal fire has been breathed into it, 
which cannot be quenched though its breath expire. Is it the fountain or 
the temple that breathes, and has fire breathed into it? 
Mr. Montgomery apostrophizes the 
‘* Immortal beacons,—apirits of the Just,” 


and describes their employments in another world, which are to be, it seems, 
bathing in light, hearing fiery streams flow, and riding on living cars of 
lightning. The deathbed of the sceptic is described with what we suppose is 
meant for energy. 
“ See how he shudders at the thought of death { 

What doubt and horror hang upon hia breath, 

The gibbering teeth, glazed eye, and marble limb. 

Shades from the tomb stalk out and stare at him.” 

A man as stiff as marble shuddering and gibbering violently wonld 
certainly present so curious a spectacle that the shades, if they came in his 
way, might well stare. 

We then have the deathbed of a Christian made as ridiculous as fala: 
imagery and false Engiish can make it. But this is not enongh :~The Day 
of Judgment is to be described, —and a roaring cataract of nonsense is poured 
forth upon this tremendous subject. Earth, we are told, is dashed into 
eternity. Furnace blazes wheel round the horizon, and burst into bright 
wizard phantoms, Racing hurricanes unroll and whirl quivering fire-clouds. 
The white waves gallop. Shadowy worlds career around, ‘the red and 
raging eye of Imagination is then forbidden to pry further. But further 
Mr. Robert Montgomery a piste in prying. The stars bound through the 
eiry roar. The aahages deep yawns on the ryin. The billows of eternity 
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then begin to advance. The world glares in fiery slumber. A cay comes 
forward driven by living thunder, 


* Creation shudders with sublime dismay, 
And in a blazing tempest whirls away. 


And this is fine poetry! This is what ranks its writer with the master. 
spirits of the age! his is what has been described over and over again, in 
terms which would require some qualification if used respecting Paradise Lost! 
it is too much that this patchwork, made by stitching together old odds and 
cnds of what, when new, was, for the most part, but tawdry frippery, is to be 
picked off the dunghill on which it ought to rot, and to be held up to admira- 
tion as an inestimable specimen of art. And what must we think of a system, 
by means of which verses like those which we have quoted—verses fit only 
for the poet’s corner of the Aforning Fust-—can produce emolument and fame? 
The circulation of this writer's poetry has been greater than that of Southey’s 
Roderic, and beyond all comparison greater than that of Cary’s Dante, or of 
the best works of Coleridge. Thus encouraged, Mr. Robert Montgomer 
has favoured the public with volume alter volume. We have given so much 
space to the examination. of his first and most popular performance that we 
have none to spare for his Universal Prayer, and his smaller poems, which, 
as the puffing journals tell us, would alone constitute a sufficient title to 
literary immortality, We shall pass at once to his last publication, entitled 
Satan, 

This poem was ushered into the world with the usual roar of acclamation. 
But the thing was now pasta joke.  Pretensions so unfounded, so impudent, 
and so successful, had aroused a spirit of resistance. In several magazines 
and reviews, accordingly, Satan has been handled somewhat roughly, and the 
arts of the puflers have been exposed with good sense and spit, We shall, 
therefore, be very concise. 

Of the Gwo poems, we rather prefer that on the Omnipresence of the Deity, 
for the same reason which induced Sir Thomas More to rank one bad book 
above another. ‘* Marry, this is somewhat. This is rhyme. But the other 
is neither rhyme nor reason.’”? Satan is a long soliloquy, which the Devil pro- 
nounces in five or six thousand lines of blank verse conccerning geography, 
wlitics, crac pice fashionable society, theatrical amusements, Sir Walter 
Scott's novels, Lord Byron's poetry, and Mr. Martin’s pictures. The new 
designs for Milton have, as was natural, particularly attracted the attention of 
a personajyre who occupies so conspicuous a place in them. Mr, Martin must be 
pleased to learn that, whatever may be thought of those performances on 
earth, they give fuil satisfaction in Pandemonium, and that he is there thought 
to have hit off the likenesses of the various Thrones and Dominations very 
happily. 

fi < mette to the poem of Satan is taken from the Book of Job +—** Whence 

‘oomest thou ?-—-From going to and fro in the earth, and walking up and down 
Jini.” And certainly Mr. Robert Montgomery has not failed to make his hero 
vo to and fro, and walk up and down. With the exception, however, of this 
propensity to locomotion, Satan has not one Satanic quality. Mad Tom had 
told us that ‘the prince of darkness is a gentleman ;” but we had yet to learn 
that he is a respectable and pious gentleman, whose principle fault is that he 
ss something of a twaddile, and far too liberal of his good advice, That 
nappy change in his character which eh ie anticipated, and of which Tillot- 
son did not despair, seems to be rapidly taking place. Bad habits are not 
eradicated in a moment. It is not strange, therefore, that so old an offender 
should now and then relapse for a shost time into wrong dispositions. Rut to 
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give him his due, es the proverb recommends, we must say that he always 
returns, after two cr three lines of impicty, to his preaching tone. We would 
seriously advise Mr. Montgomery to omit, or alter, about a hundred lines in 
different parts of this large volume, and to republish it under the name of 
Gabriel. The reflections of which it consists would come less absurdly, 
as far as there is a more and a less in extreme absurdity, from a good than 
from a bad angel. 

We can afford room only for a single quotation. We give one taken at 


random—neither worse nor better, as far as we can perceive, than any other 
equal number of lines in the book. The Devil goes to the play, and moralises 
thereon as follows ;-— 


“ Music and Pomp their mingling spirit shed 
Around me: beauties in their cloud-like robes 
Shine forth,-a scene paradise, it glares 
Tntoxicatvon through the reeling seme 
Of thish’d enjoyment. in the motly host 
Three prune gardations may be ranked : the first 
Yo mount upon the wuaigs of Shakspeare'y mind, 
And win a flash of bis Promethean thought,— 
To smile and weep, to shudder, and ach.eve. 

A round of passionate omnipotence 

Attend: the second, are a xensual tribe 
Convened to hear romantic hurlots sing, 

On forms to banquet a lascivious gare, 

While the bright perfidy of wanton eyes 
Through brain and spunt darts debrions fire 3 
The last, a throng most pitiful ! whe seert, 
With their corroded figures, rayless glance 
Aud death-like struggke of decaying age, 
Like painted skeletons in charne! pomp 

Set forth to satirize the human kind }— 

How fine a prospect for demonic view ! 

* Creatures whose souls outbatance worlds awake t! 
Methinks [ hear a pitying angel cry.” 


Here we conclude. If our remarks pive pain to Mr. Robert Montgomery, 
we are sorry for it. But, at whatever cost of pain to individuals, literature 
must be purified from this taint. And, to show that we are not actuated by 
any feelings of personal enmity towards him, we hereby give notice that, as 
toon as any book shall, by means of puffing, reach a second edition, our 
intention is to do unto the writer of it as we have done unto Mr. Robert 
Montgomery. 


wen 
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Statement of the Civil Disatitities and Privations affecting Jews in England. 
vo. London. 1429. 


e 
Tug distinguished member of the House of Commons who, towards the close 
of the late Parliament, brought forward a proposition for the relief of the 
Jews, has given notice of his intention to renew it. The force of reeson, in 
the last session carried it through one stage, in spite of the opposition oft 
power. Reason and power are now on the same side; and we have little 
doubt that they will conjointly achieve a decisive victory. In order to con. 
tribute our share to the success of just principles, we propose to pase in 
review, as rapidly a3 possible, some of the arguments, or phrases gaintae 
to be arguments, which have been employed to vindicate a system full of 
—absaz lity and injustice. _ | | ) 
The Constitution—it is said—is essentially Christian ; and, therefore, ta 
admit Jews to office is to destroy the Constitution. Nor is the Jew injured 
by being excluded {rom political power. For no man has any right to power. 
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A man has a right to his property ;—a man has a right to be protected frotr 

personal injury. These fights the law allows to the Jew; and with these 

_ rights it would be atrocious to interfere. J3ut it is a mere matter of favour to 
iimit any man to political power; and mo man can justly complain that he is 
hut out from it. 

We cannot but admire the ingenuity of this contrivance fcr shifting the 
ourden of the proof from off those to whom it properly belongs, and who 
would, we suspect, find it rather cumbersome. Surely no Christian can deny 
that every human being has a night to be allowed every gratification which 
produces no harm to others, and to be spared every mortifcation which pro- 
duces no good to others. Is it not a source of mortification to any class of 
men that they are excluded from political power? If it be, they have, on 
Christian principles, a right to be freed from that mortification, unless it can 
be shown that their exclusion is necessary for the averting of some preater evil. 
The presumption is evidently in favour of toleration, It is fur the prosecutor 
to make out his case. 

The strange a ule which we are considering would prove too much 
even for those who advance it, If no man has a right to political power, 
then neither Jew nor Christian has such a right. The whole foundation of 
government ts taken away. But if government be taken away, the property 
and the persons of men are insecure ; and it is acknowledped that men have 
a right to their faba ee and to personal security, Hf it be right that the pro- 
perty of men should be protected, and if this can only be done by means of 
government, then it must be nght that government should exist. Now, there 
cannot be government unless some persos or persons possess political power. 
Therefore, it is right that some person or persons should possess political 
power, That is to say, some persan or persons must have a right to political 
power. 

Tt will hardly be denied that government is a means for the attainment of 
anend. If men have a right to the end, they have a right to this—that the 
means shal] be such as will accomplish the end. [tis because men are not in 
the habit of considering what the end of government is that Catholic disabilities 
and Jewish disabilities have been suffered to exist so long. We hear of essen- 
tially Protestant governments ard essentially Christian governments— words 
which mean just as much as essentially Protestant couhery, or essentially 
Christian horsemanship, Government exists for the purpose of keeping the 
seace-—for the purpose of compelling us to settle our disputes by arbitration, 
instead of settling them by blows—for the purpose of compelling us to supply 
our wants by industry, instead of supplying them by rapine. This is the only 
operation for which the machinery of government is fit, the only operation which 
wise povernments ever attempt to perform, If there is any class of people who 
are not interested, or do not think themselves interested, in the security of 
property and the maintenance of order, that class ought to have no share of the 
mowers which exist for the purpose of securing property and maintaining order, 
tut why a man should be less fit to exercise those powers because he wears 
a beard, because he does not eat ham, because he goes to the synagogue on 
Saturdays instead of going to the church oa Sundays, we cannot conceive. 

The points of difference between Christianity and Judaism have very mach 
a do with a man’s fitness to be a bishop or a rabbi. But they have no more 
to do with his fitness to be a magistrate, a legislator, or a minister of finance, 
than with his fitness to be a cobbler. Nobody has ever thought of compelling 
cobblers to make any declaration on the true faith of a Christian. Any man. 
would rather have his shoes mended by a heretical cobbler than by a person 
who had subscribed all the thirty-nine articles, bat had never handled an awl 
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Men act thus, not because they are indifferent to religion, but because they do 
not see what religion has to do with the mending of their shoes. Yet religion 
has as much to do with the mending of shves as with the budget and the army 
estimates. We have surely had several signal proofs within the last twenty years 
that a very good Christian may be a very bad Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

But it would be monstrous, say the persecutors, that Jews should legislate 
for a Christian community. This is a palpable misrepresentation. What is 
proposed is, not that the Jews should legislate for a Christian community, but 
that a legislature composed of Christians and Jews should legislate for a com- 
munity composed of Christians and Jews. On nine hundred and ninety-nine 
questions out of a thousand,-—~on all questions of police, of finance, of civil 
and criminal law, of foreign policy,—the Jew, as a pe has no interest hostile 
to that of the Christian, or even to that of the Churchman. On questions 
relating to the ecclesiastical establishment, the Jew and the Churchman may 
differ. Hut they cannot differ more widely than the Catholic and the Church- 
man, or the Independent and the Churchman, The principle that Churchmen 
ought to monopolize the whole power of the state would at least have an 
intelligible meaning. The principle that Christians ought to monopolize it 
has no meaning at all. For no question connected with the ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions of the country can possibly come before Parliament, with respect to 
which there will not be as wide a difference between Christians as there can be 
between any Christian and any Jew. 

In fact, the Jews are not now excluded from political power. They possess 
it; and as long as they are allowed to accumulate large fortunes, they must 
possess it. The distinction which is sometimes made between civil privileges 
and political power is a distinction without a difference. Privileges are power, 
Civil and political are synonymous words—the one derived from the Latin, the 
other from the Greek. Nor is this mere verbal quibbling. If we look for a 
moment at the facts of the case, we shal] see that the things are inseparable, 
or rather identical. 

That a Jew should be a judge in a Christian country would be most shock. 
ing. But he may be a juryman. He may try issues of fact; and no harm is 
done. But if he should be suffered to try issues of law, there is an end of the 
Constitution. He may sit in a box plainly dressed, and return verdicts. Dut 
that he should sit on the bench ina black gown and white wig, and grant new 
trials, would be an abomination not to be thought of among baptized people. 
The distinction is certainly most philosophical. 

What power ia civilized society is so great as that of the creditor over the 
debtor? If we take this away from the gems we take away from him tlie 
recurity of h@ property. If we leave it to him, we leave to him a power more 
despotic by far than that of the king and all his cabinet, 

It would be impious to let a Jew sit in Parliament. But a Jew may make 
money ; and money may make members of Parliament. Gatton and Old 
Sarum may be the property of a Hebrew. An elector of Penryn will take ten 
pounds from Shylock rather than nine B sant nineteen shillings and eleven- 

nce three-farthings from Antonio. To this no objection is made. Thata 

ew should possess the substance of legislative power, that he should command 
eight votes on every division, as if he were the great Duke of Newcastle himself, 
is exactly as it should be. But that he should pass the bar and sit down on 
those mysterious cushions of green feather, that he should cry “hear” and 
*‘ order,” and talk about being on his legs, and being, for one, free to say this 
and to say that, would be a profanation sufficient to bring ruin on the country. 

That a Jew should be privy councillor to a Christian king would be an eter- 
wal disprnce to the natico. “But the {sw may govern the money-market, and 
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the money-market may govern the world. The minister may be in doubt as 
to his scheme of finance till he has been closeted with the Jew. A congress 
of sovereigns may be forced to summon the Jew to their assistance. The 
scrawl of the Jew on the back of a piece of paper may be worth more than the 
royal word of three kings, or the national faith of three new Americon repub- 
lics, Hut that he should put Right Honourable before his name would be the 
most frightful of national calamities. 

It was in this way that some of our politicians reasoned about the Irish 
Catholics, The Catholics ought to have no political power, The sun of 
England is set for ever if the Cavbolics exercise political p swer. Give them 
everything else ; but keep political power from them. These wise men cid 
not sce that, when everything ¢lse had been given, political power had heen 
given. They continued to repeat their cuckoo song, when it was no longer a 
question whether Catholics should have political power or not, when a Catho- 
Itc association bearded the Parliament, when a Catholic agitator erercised 
infinitely more authority than the Lord Lieutenant. 

If it is our duty as Christians to exclude the Jews from political power, it 
must be our duty to treat them as our ancestors treated them—to murder them, 
and banish them, and rob them, For in that way, and in that way alone, can 
we really deprive them of political power. If we do not adopt this course, we 
may take away the shadow, but we must leave them the substance. We may 
do enough to pain and irntate them; but we shall not do enough to secure 
ourselvex from danger, if danger really exists. Where wealth is there power 
inust inevitably be. 

The English Jews, we are told, are not Englishmen. They are a separate 
people, living locally in this island, but living morally and politically in com- 
munion with their brethren who are scattered over all the world. An English 
Jew looks on a Dutch or a Portuguese Jew as his countryman, and on an 
English Christian as a stranger. is want of patriotic feeling, it is said, 
renders a Jew unfit to exercise political fanctions. 

The argument has in it something plausible; but a close examination shows 
it to be quite unsound, Even if the alleged facts are admitted, still the Jews 
are not the only people who have preferred their sect to their country. ‘The 
fecling of patriotism, when society is in a healthful state, springs up by.a 


“natural and inevitable association, in the minds of citizens who know that they 


owe all their comforts and pleasures to the bond which unites them in one 
community. Bat, under partial and oppressive governments these associa- 
tions cannot acquire that strenyth which they have in a better state of things, 
Men are compelled to seek from their party that protection which they ought 
tu receive from their country, and they, by a natural consequence, transfer to 
their party that affection which they would otherwise have felt fdr their coun- 
try. The Huguenots of France called in the help of England against their 
Catholic kings, The Catholics of France called in the help of Spain againg 
a Huguenot ee Would it be fair to infer, that at present the French Pro- 
testants would wish to see their religion made dominant by the help of g 
Prussian or English army? Surely not. And why @ it that they are not 


willing, as they formerly were willing, *o sacrifice the interests of their country 


to the interests of their relizious persuasion? The teason is obvious :~-he- 
oause they were persecuted then, and are nat cuted now. The English 
Puritans, under Charles J., prevailed on the Scotch to invade England. Do 
the Protestant Dissenters of our time wish to see Lhe Chiarch put down by an 
invasion of foreign Calvinists? If not, to what cause are we to attribute the 


change? Surely to this, that the Protestant Dissenters are far better treated — 
-‘jow than in the seventeenth century. Some of the most illustrious public mea 
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that England ever produced were inclined to take refuge from the tyranny of 
Laud in North America. Was this because Presbyterians are incapable of 
loving their country ?—But it is idle to multiply instances. Nothing is so 
offensive to a man who knows anything of history or of human nature as to 
hear those who exercise the powers of government accuse any sect of foreign 
attachments. If there be any proposition universally true in politics, it is this, 
that foreign attachments are the fruit of domestic misrule. It has always been 
the trick of bigots to make their subjects miserable at home, and then to com- 
plain that they look fo lief thread ;~-to divide society, and to wonder that 
it ts not united ;-—to povern as ifa section of the state were the whole, and to 
censure the other sevtions of the state for their want of patriotic spirit, 1f 
he Jews have not felt towards Enpland Tike childien, it is because she has 
treated them like a stepmother, There is no feeling which mote certainly 
develops itself in the minds of men ving under tolerably good povernment 
than the feeling of patriotism. Since the beginning of the world there never 
was any nation, or any large portion of any nation, not crucily oppressed, 
which was wholly destitute of that feeling. ‘To make it, therefore, ground of 
accusation against a class of men that they are pot patriotic is the mont 
vuluar legerdemain of sophistry. It is the logic which the wolf employs 
ajyrainst the lamb. It is to accuse the mouth of the stream of poisoning the 
suurce. [tis to put the effect before the cause. [tis to vindicate oppression 
by pointing at the depravation which oppression has produced. 

If the English Jews really felt a edly hatred to England, —if the weekly 
player of their synagogues were that all the curses denounced by Ezekiel on 

‘yre and Egypt might fall on London,—if, in their solemn feasts, they called 
down blessings on those who should dash their children to pieces on the 
stunes, still, we say, their hatred to their countrymen would not be more 
intense than that which sects of Christians have often borne to each other. 
But, m fact, the feeling of the Sale isnotsuch, Tt ts precisely what, in the 
situation in which they are placed, we should expect it to be. They are 
treated far better than the French Protestants were treated in the sixtecnth 
and seventeenth centuries, or than our Puritans were treated in the time of 
Laud. They, therefore, have no rancour against the povernment or againot 
theiy countrymen. It will not be denied that they are far better affected to the 
state than the followers of Coligni or Vane. But they are not so well treated 
as the dissenting sects of Christians are now treated in England; and on tis 
account, and, we firmly believe, on this account alone, they have a more cx: 
clusive spirit, Tall we have carricd the experiment farther, we are not entitled 
to conclude that they cannot be made Englishes altogether, Thetyrant who 
punished ther fathers for not making bricks without straw, was not more unex: 
sonable than the statesman who treats them as alicns and abuses them for nut 
entertaining all the feelings of natives. 

Ralers must not be suffered thus to absolve themselves of their solemn re- 
sponsibility. lt does not lie in their muuths to aay that a sect is not patriotés 
—it is their business to make it patriotic. History and reason clearly indicate 
the means. The English Jews are, as far as we can see, precisely what our 
government has made them. They are preciscly what any sect,—-what any 
class of men, treated as they have been treated,-~would have been. If all the 
red-haired people in Europe had, for centuries, been outraged and oppressed, 
banished from this place, imprisoned in that, deprived of their moncy, de- 
ptived of their teeth, convicted of the most improbable crimes on the (ceblest 
evidence, dragged at horses’ tails, hanged, tortured, burned alive,—if, when 
manners became milder, they had still been subject to debasing restrictions 
and exposed to vulgar insults, locked up in particular streets in some coun- 
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tries, pelted and ducked by the rabble in others, excluded everywhere from 
maristracies and honours,—what would be the patriotism of gentlemen with 
red hair? And if, under such circumstances, a proposition were made for 
admitting red-haired men to office, how striking a specch might an eloquent 
wlmirer of our old institutions deliver against so revolutionary a mearure! 
“These men,” he might say, ‘ scarcely consider themselves as Englishmen, 
They think a red-haired Frenchman or a red-haired German more closely con- 
nected with them than a man with brown hair born in their own parish. If a 
foreign sovereign patronises red hair, they love him better than their own native 
hing, They are not Enylishmen :—they cannot be Englishmen :—nature has 
forbidden it i—experience proves it to be impossible. Kipbt to political power 
they have none; for no man has a right to political power. Let them enjoy per- 
sonal security; let their property be under the protection of the law. But if the 

ask for leave to exercise power over a community of which they are unly half 
members a community the constitution of which 1s essentially dark-haired—let 
us answer them in the wordy of our wise ancestors, Vo/amus leges Anglia mutari.” 

But, it is said, the Scriptures declare that the Jews are to be restored to 
their own country; and the whole nation looks forward to that restoration. 
They are, therefore, not so deeply interested as others in the prospenity of 
clei. It is not their home, but merely the place of their sojourn,—the 
house of their bondage. This argument erst appeared in the Times news- 
paper, and has attracted a degree of attention proportioned rather to the 
general talent with which that journal is conducted than to its own intrinsic 
furee. t belongs to a class of sophisms by which the most hateful persecu- 
fons may easily be justified, To charge men with practical consequences 
which they themselves deny is disengenuous in controversy ;— it is atrocious in 
vovernment. The doctrine of predestination, in the opinion of many people, 
t nds to make those who held it utterly immoral. And certainly it would seem 
shat a man who believes his cternal destiny to be already irrevocably fixed is 
likely to indulge his passions without restraint, and to neglect his religious 
duties. Tf heis an heir of wrath, his exertions must be unavuiling. If he is 
tc ordained to life, they must be superfluous. But would it be wise to punish 
every man who holds the higher doctrines of Calvanism, as if be had actually 
committed all those crimes which we know some German Anabaptists to have 
committed? Assuredly not. The fact notoriously is that there are many 
Calvinists as moral in their conduct as any Arminian, and many Arminians as 
Juose as any Calvinist. 

It is altogether impossible to reason from the opinions which a man pro- 
fexses to his feelings and his actions; and, in fact, no person is ever such a fool 
as to reason thus, except when he wants a pretext for persecuting his neigh- 
‘ours. A Christian is commanded, under the strongest sanctiot’s, to do as he 
would be done by. Yet to how many of the twenty-four millions of profess- 
ing Christians in these islands would any man in his senses lend a thousand 
rounds withokt security? A man who should act, for one day, on the sup- 
position that all the people about him were influenced by the religion which 
they professed, would find himself ruined before night; and no man ever does 
act on that supposition in any of the ordinary concerns of life, in borriwing, 
in lending, in buying, or in selling. But when any of our fellow-creatures are 
to be oppressed, the case is different. Then we represent those motives which 
we know to be so feeble for good as omnipotent for evil, Then we lay to the 
change of our victims all the vices and follies to which their docthines, how- 
ever remotely, seem to tend. We forget that the same weakness, the same 
laxity, the same disposition to prefer the present to the future, which make 
men worse than a good religion, make them better than a bad one. 
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It was in this way that our ancestors reasoned, and that some people in our 
time still reason, about the Cathulics. A Papist believes himself bound to 
obey the pope. The pope has issued a bull deposing Queen Blizabeth. There- 
fore every Papist will treat her grace as an usurper. Therefore every Papist 
is atraitor, Therefore every Papist ought to be hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered. To this logic we owe some of the most hateful laws that ever discraced 
our history. Surely the answer lies on the surface. The Church of Rome 
may have commanded these men to treat the queen as an usurper, But she 
has commanded them to do many other things which they have never done. 
She enjoins her priests to observe strict purty. You are always taunting 
them with their licentiousness. She commands a‘ her followers to fast often, 
to be charitable to the poor, to take no interest for moncy, to fight no duels, 
to see no plays. Do they obey these injunctions? Tf at be the fact that very 
few of them strictly observe ber precepts, when her precepts are opposed to 
their passions and interests, may not tdarhd may not humanity, may not the 
love af ease, may not the fear of death, be sufhcient to prevent them from 
executing those wicked orders which she has issued against the sovereipn of 
England?) When we know that many of these people do not care enough for 
their religion to go without beef on a Friday for it, why should we think that 
they will run the risk of being racked and hanged for it? 

People are now reasoning about the Jews as our fathers reasoned about the 
Papists, The law which ts inscribed on the walls of the synagognes prohibits 
covetousness. But if we were to say that a Jew mortgayee would not foreclose 
because God had commanded him not to covet his neiyhbour's house, every- 
body would think us out of our wits. Yet it passes for an argument to say that 
a Jew will take no interest in'the prosperity of she country in wh'ch he lives, 
that be will not care how bad its laws and police way be, ~ bow heavily it may 
be taxed,—-how often it may be conquered and given up to spoil,—-because 
God has promised that, by some unknown means, and at some undetermined 
wme, perhaps ten thousand years hence, the Jews shall migrate to Palestine, 
Is not the the most profound tpnorance of human nature? Do we not know 
that what is remote and indefinite affects men far Jess than what is near and 
certain? Besides, the argument, too, applies to Christians as strongly as to 
Jews. The Christian believes, as well as the Jew, that at some future period 
the present order of things will come to an end. Nay, many Christians 
believe that the Me:siah will shortly establish a kingdom on the earth, and 
reign visiily over all its inhabitants, Whether this doctrine be orthodox or 
not we shall not here inquire, The number of people who hold it is very 
much greater than the number of Jews hate in England, Many of those 
who hold it are distinguished by rank, wealth, and ability, It is preached 
from pulpits, poth of the Scottish and of the English Church, Noblemen and 
members of Parliament have written in defence of it. Now wherein does this 
doctrine differ, as far as its political tendency is concemed, from the doctrine 
of the Jews? If a Jew is unfit to lepislate for us because he believes that he 
or his remote descendants will be removed to Palestine, can we safely open 
the House of Commons to a fifth-monarchy man, who expects that before this 
generation shall pass away, all the kingdoms of the earth will be swallowed 
up in one divine empire? 

Does a Jew engage less eagerly than a Christian in any competition which 
the law leaves cpen to him? Is he less active and ti owe in his business thar 
his neighbours? Does he furnish his house meanly because he is a pilgrim 
and sojourner in the land? Does the a Ragan of being restored to the 
country of his fathers make him insensible to the fluctuations of the stock- 
exchange? Does he, in arranging his private affairs, ever take into the 
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account the chance of his mulgral ng to Palestine? If not, why are we to 
suppose that feclings which never influence his dealings as a merchant, or his 
dispositions as a testator, will acquire a boundless influence over him as soon 
as he becomes a magistrate or a legislator? 

There is another argument which we would not willingly treat with levity, 
and yet which we scarcely know how to treat seriously, Scripture, it is said, 
is full of terrible denunciations against the Jews, It is foretold that they are | 
to be wanderers, Is it then right to give them a home? It is foretuld that 
they are to be oppressed, Can we with propricty suffer them to be rule 3? To 
admit them to the rights ot citizens is manifestly to insult the Divjne uracles. 

We allow that to falsify a ik inspired by Divine wisdom would be a 
most atrocious crime. It is, therefore, a “OEPy circumstance for our frail 
species that itis a crime which no man can possibly comm t. If we admit the 
Jews toa seatin Parliament we shall, by so doing, prove that the prophecies 
in question, whatever they may mean, do not mican that the Jews abel be 
excluded from Parliament. 

In fact, it is already clear that the prophecies do not bear the meaning put 
wpon them by the respectable persons whom we are now answering. In Fiance 
and in the Onited States the Jews are already admitted to all the rights of 
citizens. A prophecy, therefore, which should mean that the Jews would never, 
during the course of their wanderings, be admitted to all the rights of citizena 
in the places of their sojourn would be a false prophecy. This, therefore, is 
not the meaning of the prophecies of Scripture. 

Rut we protest altogether against the practice of confounding prophecy 
With precept-of setting up predictions which are often obscure ayatust a 
morality which is always clear, Tf actions are to be considered as just and 
good merely because they bave been predicted, what action was ever more 
laudable than that crime which our ligots are teow, at the end of eqghteen 
centunes, uring us to avenge on the Jews—that crume which made the earth 
shake and blovted out the sun from beaven? ‘The same reasoning which is 
su areca to vindicate Uhe disabiliues imposed on our Hebrew country- 

equally vindicate the kiss of Judas and the judgment of Pilate. ‘** The 
Son of man gocth, as itis written of him ; but woe to that man by whom the 
Son of man is betrayed.” And woe to those who, in any age or in any 
country, disobey his benevolent commands under pretence of accomplishing 
his predictions, If this argument justifies the Jaws now existing against the 
Jews, justifies equally all the cruelties which have ever been committed 
against them—the sweeping edicls of banishment aud confiscation, the 
dungeon, the rack, and the slow fire. How can we excuse ourselves for leaving 
property to people who are to “‘ serve their enemics in hunger, and in thirst, an 
in nakedness, and in want of all things ;"—for giving protectioh to the persons 
of thase who are to ‘“‘ fear day and night, and to have none assurance of their 
life "for not seizing on the children of a race whose “‘sons and daughiers 
are to be given unto another people?” 

We have not so learned the doctrines of Him who commanded us to love 
our neighbour as ourselves, and who, when He was called upon to explain 
what He meant by a neighbour, selected as an example a heretic and an alien. 
Last year, we remember, it was represented bya pious writer in the John Bull 
newspaper, and by sume other equally fervid Christians, as a monstrous in- 
deceacy, that the measure for the relief of the jaa shoald be brought forward 
in Passion week. One of these humorists ironically recommended that it 
should be nead a second time on Good Friday. We should have had no objec: . 
tion ; nor do we believe that the day could be commemorated in a more worthy | 
manner, We know of no day fitter for terminating long hostilities and sepairing- 
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creel wrongs than the day on which the religion of mercy was founded. We 
know of no day fitter for blotting out from the statute-book the last traces of 
intolerance than the day on which the spirit of intolerance produced the foulest 
of all judicial murders, the day on which the list of the victims of intolerance, 
that noble list wherein Socrates and More are enrolled, was glorified by a 
yet greater and holier name, 
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Letters and Journals of Lor} Byron; with Notices of his Life. By Tito as M sore, Eag, 
avols, gta. London. 1830, 


We have read this book with the greatest pleasure. Considered merely as a 
composition, it deserves to be classed among the best 4 asia of Finglish 
prose which our age has produced. It contains, indeed, na single passage 
equal to two or three which we could select from the Life of Shemdan. Bur, 
asa whole, it is immeasurably superior to that work. The style is agreeable, 
clear, and manty, and when it riscs into eloquence, rises without effort or 
ostentation, Nor is the matter inferior to the manner. 

It would be difficult to name a book which exhibits more kindness, fairness, 
and modesty. It has evidently been written, not for the purpose of showing, 
what, however, it often shows, how well its author can write, but for the pur- 
pose of vindicating, as far as truth will laa the memory of a celebrated 
man who can no longer vindicate himself. Mr. Moore never thrusts himself 
between Lord Ryron and the public. With the strongest temptations to 
egotism, he has said no more about himself than the subject absolutely re- 
quired, A great parietal the greater part, of these volumes, consists of 
extracts from the letters and journals of Lord Byron; and it is difficult to 
spenk too highly of the skill which has been shown in the selection and 
arrangement. We will not say that we have not occasionally remarked in 
these two larve quartos an ancedote which shoul) have been omitted, a letter 
which should have been suppressed, a name which should have been con- 
cealed by asterisks, or asterisks which do not answer the purpose of concealing 
the name. But it is impossible, on a general survey, to deny that the task 
gas been executed with great judgment and preat humanity. When we con- 
sider the life which Lord Byron had led, his petulance, his irritability, and 
his communicativeness, we cannot but admire the dexterity with which Mr. 
Moore has contrived to exhibit so much of the character and opinions of his 
friend, with so little pain to the feelings of the living. 

The extracts from the journals and correspondence of Lord Byron are in the 
highest degree valuable—not merely on account of the information which they 
contain respecttng the distinguished man by whom they were written, but on 
account also of their rare merit as compositions, The letters, at least those 
which were sent from Italy,—are among the best in our language. They are 
Jess affected than those of Pope and Walpole 3—they have more matter in them 
than those of Cowper. Knowing that many of them were not written merely 
for the person to whom they were directed, but were general epistles, meant 
to be read by a lsige circle, we expected to find them clever and spirited, but 
deficient in ease. We looked with vigilance for instances of stiffness in the 
language and awkwardness in the transitions. We have been agreeably dis- 
appointad ; and we must confess that, if the epistolary style of Lord Byron 
was artificial, it was a rare and admirable instance of that highest art which 
cannot be distinguished from nature. | 
Of the deep and painful interest which this book excites no abstract can give 
@ just notion, So sad and dark a story is scarcely to be found in any work of 
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fiction ; and we are little disposed to envy the moralist who can read it with- 
out being softened. 

The eae fable by which the Duchess of Orleans illustrates the chaz acter 
of her son the Regent might, with little change, be applied to Byron. All 
the fairies, save o.c, had been bidden to his cradle. Ail the gossips had heen 
wrofuse of their sie One had bestowed nobility, another genius, a third 
beauly, The malignant elf who had been uninvited came last, and, unable to 
reverse what her sisters had done for their favourite, had mixed up a curse 
with every blessing. In the rank of Lord Byron, in his understanding, in his 
character, in his very person, there was a strange union of opposite extremes, 
He was born to all that men covet and admire. But in every one of those 
eminent advantages which he possessed over others was mingled something of 
misery and debasement. Tle was sprung from a house, ancient, indeed, and 
noble, but degraded and impoverished by a series of crimes and follies which 
had attained a scandalous publicity, ‘he kinsman whom he succeeded had 
diel poor, and, but for merciful judges, would have died upon the gallows. 
The young peer had great totellectual powers ; yet there was an unsound part 
in bis mind,  Ple had ey a generous and feeling heart ; but his temper 
was wayward and irritable, Pe had a head which statuaries loved ta cupy, 
and a foot the deformity of which the beggars in the streets mimicked. — Dis- 
tinguished at once by the strength and by the weakness of his intellect, 
affcctionate yet perverse, @ poor lord, and a handsome cripple, he required, if 
ever inan required, the firmest and the most judicious traming, But capri- 
clously as nature had dealt with him, the parent to wham the ottice of forming 
his character was intrusted was more capricious stil She passed from 
paroxysms of rage to paroxysms of tenderness. At one time she stifled him 
vith her caresses ;---at another time she insulted his deformity. He cane 
into the world ; and the world treated him as his mother had treated him, — 
sometines with fondness, sometimes with cruelty, never with justice. It 
mdulged him without discrimination, and punished him without discrimi- 
nation, THe was truely a spoiled child,—not merely the gy child of his 
parent, but the spoiled child of nature, (he spoiled child of fortune, the spoiled 
child of fame, the spoiled child of society. His first poems were received with 
a contempt which, feeble as they were, they did not absolutely deserve. The 

m which he published on his return from his travels was, on the other 
wand, extolled far above tts merit. At twenty-four he found himself on the 
higheet pinnacle of literary fame, with Scott, Wordsworth, Southey, and a 
crowd of other disuiaguished writers beneath his feet. There is scarcely an 
instance in history of so sudden a rise to so dizzy an eminence. 

Liverything that could stimulate, and everything that coyld gratify the 
strongest propensities of our nature—the gaze of a handred sraetic. recone 
the acclamations of the whole nation, the applause of applanded men, the 
love of the loveliest women,—all this world and all the glory of it were at once 
offered to a young man to whom nature had given violent passions, and whom 
education had never taught to control them, He lived as many men live who 
have no similar excuse to plead for their faults. But his countrymen and his 
countrywomen would love bim and admire him. They were resolved to sce 
in his excesses only the flash and outbreak of that same fiery mind which 
glowed in his poetry. He attacked religion ; yet in religious circles his name 
was mentioned with fondness ; and in many religious publications his works 
were censured with singular tenderness. He lampooned the Prince Repent ; 
yet be could not alienate the Tones, Everything, it seemed, was to be for 
given to youth, rank, and genius. 

Then came the reaction. Society, capricious in its indignation as it had 
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been capricious in its fondness, flew into a rage with its froward and petted 
darling. He had becn worshipped with an irrational idolatry, [le vas per- 
secuted with an irrational fury. Much has been written about those us happy 
domestic occurrences which decided the fate of his life. Yet nothing ts, 
nothing ever was, positively known to the publie but this, that he quarrelled 
with his lady, and that she refused to live with him. There have been hints 
in abundance, and shrugs and shakings of the head, and © Well, well, we 
know,” and “ We could an if we would,” and ‘Tf we list to speak,” and 
“There be that might an they list.” But we are not aware that there is be- 
fore the world, substantiated by credible, or even by tangible evidence, a 
single fact indicating that Lord Byron was more to blaine than any other 
man who is on bad terms with his wife. The professional men whom Lady 
Byron consatted were undoubtedly of opinion that she ought not to live with 
herhusband. But itis to be remembered that they formed that opinion with. 
out hearing both sides. We do not say, we do not mean tu insinuate, that 
Lady Byron was inany respect to blame. We think that those who condemn 
her on the evidence winch is now betore the pubhe are as rash as those who 
condemp bet husband. We will not pronounce any judgment, we cannot, 
even ip our own minds, form any judyment on a transaction which is so 
imperfectly known to us. It would have been well if, at the time of the 
separation, all those who knew as little about the matter then as we know 
about it sow had shown that forbearance which, under such circumstances, 
is but common justice. 

We know no spectacle so ridiculous as the British public in one of its 
periodical fits of morality. In general, elopements, divorces, and family 
guarrels, pass with little notice. We read the scandal, talk about it for a 
ag and forget at. But once in six or seven years our virtue becomes out- 
raveous. We cannot suffer the laws of religion and decency tu be violated, 
We must make a stand against vice. We must teach libertines Ghat the Ene- 
ish people appreciate the importance of dome tie tes,  Accandingly, some 
unfortunate man, in no respect more depraved than hundreds whose offences 
have been treated with lenity, ts singled out as an expiatory sacrifice. Pf he 
has children, they areto be taken fromm him. [Tf be has a poofesston, he has te 
be driven from it, He is cut by the higher orders, and hissed by the lower. 
He is, in truth, a sort of whipping-Loy, by whose vicarious agonies all the 
other transgressors of the same class are, it is supposed, sufficiently chastised, 
We retlect very complacently on our own severity, and compare with great 
pride the high standard of morals established in England with the Varco 
sty: At length our anger is satiated. Our victim is ruined and heart. 
broken. An@ our virtuc goes quictly to sleep for seven years more. 

It is clear that those vices which destroy domestic happiness ought to be 
as much as possible repressed. It is equally clear that they camnot be re. 
pressed by penal legislation. It is, therefore, nght and desirable that pultic 
ovinion should be directed against them. But it should be directed against 
them uniformly, steadily, and temperately, not by sudden fits aud starts, 
There should be one weight and one measure. Decimation is always an ob- 
jectionable mode of puntsshment. It is the resource of judges too indolent 
and hasty to investigate facts and to discriminate nicely between shades of 

iit. tis an irrational practice, even when adopted by military tril.unals. 
When adopted by the tribunal of public opinion, it is infinitely more irra- 
tional. It is good that a certain portion of disgrace should earn | attend 
on certain bad actions. But it is not good that the offenders should merciy 
have to stand the risks of a lottery of infamy, that ninety-nine out of every 
hundred should escape, and that the hundredth, perhaps the most innocent of 
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the hundred, should pay for all, We remember to have seen a mob assembled 
in Lincoln’s Inn to hoot a gentleman against whom the most oppresrive 
pee known to the English law was then in progress. He was hocted 
yecause he had been an indifferent and unfaithful husband, as if some of the 
most popular men of the age,-—Lord Nelson for example,—had not been un- 
faithful husbands, We remember a still stronger case, Will posterity believe 
that, in an age in which men whose gallantries were universally known, and 
had been legally proved, filled some of the highest offices in the state and in 
the army, presided at the meetings of religious and benevolent institutions, — 
were the delight of every society, and the favourites of the multitude,--a crowd 
of moralists went to the theatre, in order to pelt a poor actor for disturbing the 
emjuyal felicity of an viderman? What there was in the circumstances either 
of the offender or of the sufferer to vindicate the zcal of the audience, we could 
never conceive. It has never been supposed that the situation of an actor i 
peculiacly favourable to the ngid virtues, or that an alderman enjoys any 
svecial immunity from injuries such as that which on this occasion roused the 
aurer of the public. But such is the justice of mankind. 

In these cases the punishment was excessive ; but the offence was known and 
proved. ‘Phe case of Lord Byron was harder, True Jedwood justice was 
diadt outta him. First came the execution, then the investigation, and lust 
ofall, or rather not at all, the accusation, “The pubhe, without knowing anye 
thing whatever about the Uransactions t0 his family, few tnto a viuiont passron 
with him, and procecded to invent stories which mipht justify its anger, Ten 
or twenty different: accounts of the separation, imconsistent with each other, - 
with themselves, and with common sense, circulated at the same time, What 
evidence there might be for anyone of these, the virtuous people who repeated 
them neither knew or cared. For, in fact, these stories were not the canses, 
but the effects of the public indignation. They resembled chose loathsome 
slanders which Goldsmith and other abject libellers of the same class were in 
(ue habit of publishing about Bonaparte ;—how he poisoned a giel with arsenic 
when be was at the military school,--that he hired a grenadier to shoot 
Dessaix at Marengo,—that he filled St. Cloud with all the pollutions of 
Caprew, ‘There was a time when anecdotes like these oltained some credence 
from persons who, hating the French pal nats without knowing why, were 
vaper to believe anything which might justify their hatred. © Lord Byron fared 
in the sume way. [lis countrymen were in a bad humour with hua. lis 
writings and his character had lost the charm of novelty. fle had been guilty 
of the offence which, of all offences, is punished most severely ; he had bern 
over-praised ; he had excited loo warm an interest ; and the public, with its 
usual justice, chastised him for its own folly. The attachinems of the multi- 
tude bear no small resemblance to those of the wanton enchantress in the 
Arabian Tales, who, when the forty days of her fondness were over, was not 
content with dismissing her lovers, but condemned them to expiate, in loath- 
some shapes, and uader severe punishoents, the crime of having once pleased 
her too well. | 

The obloquy which Byron had to endure was such as might well have 
shaken a more constant mind, The newspapers were filled with lampoons. 
The theatres shook with execrations He was exciaded from circles where 
he had Istely been the observed of all observers. All those creeping things 
that riot in the decay of nobler natures hastened to their repast; and they 
were right ;—they did after their kind. It is not every day that the savag 
envy of aspiring dunces is gratilied by the agonies of such a spirit, and the 
degradation of such a name. | | at m 
| “The unhappy map left bis country forever. The how! of contumely followed | 
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him across the sea, up the Rhine, over the Alps; it gradually waxed fa.nter ; it 
died away. Those who had raised it began to ask each other what, efter all, 
was the matter about which they had been so clamorous, and wished to invite 
back the criminal whom they had just chased from them. His poetry became 
more popular than it had ever been ; and his complaints were read with tears 
by thousands and tens of thousands who had never seen his farc. 

Mle had fixed his home on the shores of the Adriatic, in the most picturesque 
and interesting of cities, beneath the brightest of skies, and by the brightest of 
weas, Censoriousness was not the vice of the neighbours whom he had chosen, 
They were a race corrupted by a bad government and a bad religion, Jonjz 
renowned for skill in the arts of voluptuousness, and tolerant of all the caprices 
of sensuality. From the public opinion of tle country of hisadoption, he had 
nothing to dread. With the public opinion uf the country of his birth, he was 
at open war. Ife plunged into wild and desperate excesses, ennobled by no 
generous or tender sentiment. [rom his Venetian harem he sent forth volume 
affer volume, full of eloquence, of wit, of pathos, of ribaldry, and of bitter 
disdain. His health sank under the effects of his intemperance. His hair 
turned grey. His food ceased to nourish him. A hectic ie withered him 
up. It seemed that his body and mind were about to perish together. 

From this wretched degradation he was in some measure rescued by a con- 
nection, culpable indeed, yet such as, if it were judged by the standard of 
morality established in the country where he lived, might be called virtuous. 
But an imagination polluted by vice, a temper embittered by misfortune, and 
a frame habituated to the fatal excitement of intoxication, prevented him from 
fully enjoying the happiness which he might have derived from the purest and 
most tranquil of his many attachments, Midnight draughts of ardent spirits 
and Rhenish wines had begun to work the ruin of his fine intellect. His verse 
lost much of the energy and condensation which had distinguished it. But he 
would not resign, without a struggle, the empire which he had exercised over 
the men of his generation. A new dream of ambition rose before him ;-——to be 
the chief of a fierary party ; to be the great mover of an intellectual revols- 
tion ;—-to guide the public mind of England from his Hahan retreat, os 
Voltaire had guided the public mind of France from the villa of Ferney, With 
this hope, as it should seem, he established The Liberal. Dut, powerfully as he 
had affected the imaginations of his contemporaries, he mistook his own powers 
if he hoped to direct their opinions ; and he still more grossly mistook bis own 
disposition, ifhe thought that he could long act in concert with other men of 

letters. The plan failed, and failed ignomimiously. Angry with himself, 
angry with his coadjutors, he relinquished it, and turned to another project, the 
last and noblest f his life. 

A nation, once the first among the nations, pre-eminent in knowledge, pire- 
eminent in military glory, the cradle of philosophy, of eloquence, and of the 
fine arts, had been for ages bowed down under a cruel yoke. All the vices 
which tyranny pagoda a abject vices which it generates in those who 
submit to it,——the ferocious vices which it generates in those who struggle 
against it,~-had deformed the character of that miserable race. The valour 
which had won the great battle of human civilisation,—-which had saved 
Europe, which had subjugated Asia, lingered only among pirates and robbers. 
The ingenuity, once so conspicuously displayed in every department of physical 
and moral science, bad been depraved into a timid and servile cunning. On 

a sudden this degraded le had risen on their oppressors. Discountenanced 


er betrayed by the sarrou ee es, they had found in themselves some- 
. thing ol at which might well supply hig eae all foreign assistance, — 
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As aman of letters, Lord Byron could not but be interested in the event of 
this contest. His political opinions, though, like all his opinions, unsetiled, 
leaned strongly towards the side of liberty. He had assisted the Ita.an in- 
surgents with his purse, and, if their struggle against the Austrian government 
had been prolonged, would probably have assisted them with his sword. Hut 
to Greece he was attached by peculiar ties. He had when young resided in 
that country. Much of his most splendid and popular poetry had been inspired 
by its scenery and by its history. Sick of inaction, —depraded in his own eyes 
by his private vices and by his Vicaey failures, —pining for untried excitement 
and honourable distinction, -~ he carned his exhausted body and his wounded 
spirit to the Grecian camp. 

His conduct in his new situation showed so much vigour and good sense 2% 
to justify us in believing that, if bis life had been prolonged, he might have 
distingubhed hineclfas a soldier and a politician. Hut pleasure and sorrow 
had done the work of seventy years upon his delicate Fone The hand of 
death was upon him: he knew it; and the only wish which he uttcred was 
that he might die sword in hand. 

This was deuied to him. Anxiety, exertion, exposure, and those fatal 
stimulants which had become indispensable ta him, soon stretched him on a 
sick bed, ina strange land, amidst strange faces, without enc human being he 
loved near him, ‘There, at thirty-six, the most celebrated Kuglishinan of the 
ningteenth century closed his brilhant and miscratle career, 

We cannot even now retrace those events without fecling something of what 
was folt by the nation when it was first known that the grave had closed over 
so cmuch sorrow and so much glory ;—something of what was felt by thoce whe 
saw the hearse, with its long train of coaches, turn slowly northward, leaving 
behind it that cemetery which had been consecrated by the dust of so mony 
great poets, but of which the doors were closed against all that remained of 
Vivron, We well remember that on that day ngid moralists could not refrain 
from weeping for one so young, so dlustrious, so unhappy, gilted with cuch 
rare gifts, and tried by such strong temptations, It is unnecessary to make 
any reflections, The history carries its moral with it, Our age has indeed 
been fruifal of warnings tothe eminent, and of consolations to the obscure. 
‘Two men have died within owr recollection who, at the time of life at which 
many people have hardly completed their education, had raised themselves, 
each in his own department, to the height of glory. One of them died at 
Longwood ; the other at Missolonghi. 

It is always difheult lo separate the literary character of a man who lives in 
our time from his personal character. It is peculiarly difficult to make ths 
separation in the case of Lord Byron, For it is scarcely too nfsch to say that 
Lord Byron never wrote without some reference, direct or indirect, to himse f. 
The interest excited by the events of his life mingles itself in our minds, and 
pro oably in the minds of almost all our readers, with the interest which properly 
belongs to his works. A generation must pass away before tt will be possibile 
to form a fair judgment of his books, see oy merely as books. At present 
they are not only books, but relics. We will, however, venture, though with 
unfeigned diffdence, to offer some desultory remarks on his poetry. 

His lot was cast in the time of a great literary revolution. That poetical 
dynasty which hes dethroned the successors of Shakespeare and Spenser was, in 
its turn, dethroned by a race who represented themselves as heirs of the ancient 
line, 80 long dispossessed by usurpers. The real mature of this revolution has 
not, we think, been comprehended by the great majority of those who con- 
curred in it. 

If this question were proposed,—wherein especially dcss the poetry of our 
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times differ from that of the last century ?—ninety-nine persons out of a hur- 
dred would answer that the poetry of the last century was correct, but ecid anu 
mechanical, and that the poetry of our time, though wild and irregular, pre- 
sented far more vivid images, and excited the passions far more strongly than 
that of Parnell, or Addison, or Pope, In the same manner we cons antly 
hear it said that the peets of the age of Flizabeth had far more genie, but 
far less correctness, than those of the age of Anne. It seems to be taken for 
granted that there is some necessary incompatibility, some antithesis between 
ccrrectness and creative power. We rather suspect that this notion arise: 
merely from an abuse of words, and that it has been the parent of many of 
the fallacies which perplex the science of criticism, 

What is meant by correctness in poetry? If by correctness be meant the 
conforming to rules which have their foundation in truth and in the principles 
of human nature, then correctness is only another naine for excellence. TE by 
correctness be meant the conforming to rules purely arbitrary, correctness may 
be another name for dulness and absurdity, 

A writer who describes visible objects falsely and violates the propricty of 
character, —-a writer who makes the mountains ‘‘nod their drawsy heads’? at 
night, or a dying man take leave of the world with a rant hke that of Mani- 
min, may be said, in the high and just sense of the phrase, to write incorrectly. 
He violates the first great law of his art. His imitation is altogether unlike 
the thing imitated, The four poets who are most eminently free from incor- 
recitness of this description are Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, and Milton. They 
ere, therefore, in one sense, and that the best sense, the most correct of poets. 

When it is said that Virgil, though be had less genius than Homer, was a 
nore correct writer, what sense is attached to the word correctness? Ts it 
neant that the story of the Aencid is developed more skilfully than that of the 
Odyssey ?—that the Roman describes the face of the external world, or the 
emotions of the mind, more accurately than the Greek ?---that the characters 
of Achates and Mnestheus are more nicely discriminated, and more consist- 
ently supported, than those of Achilles, of Nestor, and of Ulysses? ‘The fact 
incontestably is Ghat, for every violation of the fundamental laws of poctry 
which can be found in Elomer, it would be easy to find twenty in Virgil. 

Troilus and Cressida ts perhaps of all the plays of Shakespeare that which 
is commonly considered as the most incorrect. Yet it seems to us tnfiniiciy 
more correct, in the sound sense of the term, than what are called the m: ~t 
correct plays of the most correct dramatists. Compareit, forexample, with the 
Iphigéme of Racine. We are sure that the Greeks of Shakspeare bear a far 
greater resemblance than the Greeks of Racine tothe real Greeks who besieged 
Troy ; and for fRis reason, that the Greeks of Shakespeare are human beinys, 
and the Greeks of Racine mere names—mere words printed in capitals at the 
heads of paragraphs of declamation. Racine, it 14 true, would have shuddered 
at the thought of making Agamemnon quote Aristotle, Dat of what use ts it 
to avoid a single anachronism, when the whole play is one anachronism, --the 
sentiments and phrases of Versailles in the camp of Aulis? 

In the sense in which we are now using the word correctness, we think th ¢ 
Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Wordsworth, Mr. Coleridge, are far more correct 
writers than those who are commonly extolled as the models of correctness,~-- 
P for example, and Addison. The sinule description of a moonlight night 
in Pope's Liad contains more inaccuracies than can be found in all the Excutr 
tion. There is not a single scene in Cato in which everything that comduacs 
to poetical illusion, —all the propriety of character, of language, of situation, 
is not more grossly violated than in any part of the Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
No man can possibly think that the Roimaes of Ad-lison resemble the real 
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Komans so closely as the moss-troopers of Scott resemble the real mcss- 
troopers, Wat Tinlinn and William of Deloraine are not, it is true, persons 
of so much dignity as Cato. But the dignity of the persons represented has 
as Little to do with the correctness of poetry as with the correctness of paint- 
ing. We prefer a gipsy by Reynolds to his Majesty’s head on a sign-pust, 
and a Borderer hy Scott to a Senator by Addison, | 

In what sense, then, is the word correctness used by those who say, with 
ithe author of the Pursuits of Literature, that Pope was the most correct of 
English Poets, and that next to Pope came the Jate Mr. Gifford? What is 
the nature and value of that correctness the praise of which is Genied to Mac. 
beth, to Lear, and to Othello, and given to Hoole’s translations and to all 
the Seatonian prize-poems 2?) We can discover no eternal rule,—no raul: 

"founded in reason and in the nature of things,~—which Shakspeare does not 
observe much more strictly than Pope. Lut if by correctness be meant the 
conforming to a narrow legislation which, while lenient to the mala in se, 
multiplies, without a shadow of reason, the mala predisita, if by correctness be 
meant a strict aftention (o certain ceremonious observances, which are no 
more essential to poetry than etiquette to good government, or than the wash- 
ings of a Pharisee to devotion, then, assuredly, Pope may be a more correct 
poet than Shakspeare : and, if the code were a little aitered, Colley Cibber 
might be a more correct poct than Pope. But it may well be doubted whether 
this kind of correctness be 4 merit,—nay, whether it be not an absolute fault. 

It would be amusing to make a digest of the irrational laws which bad 
critics have framed for the government of pocts. First in celebrity and in 
absurdity stand the dramatic unities of place and time. No human being has 
ever been able to find any thing that could, even by courtesy, be called an 
argument for these unities, except that they have been deduced from the 
es practice of the Greeks. Jt requires no very profound examination to 

iscover that the Greek dramas, often admirable as cumpositions, are, as 
exhibitions of human character and human life, far inferior to the English 
plays of the age of Elizabeth. Every scholar knows that the dramatic part 
of the Athenian tragedies was at first subordinate to the lyrical part. It would, 
therefore, have been little less than a miracle if the laws of the Athenian stayre 
had been found to suit plays in which there was no chorus, All the greatest 
masterpieces of the dramatic art have been composed in direct violation of 
the unities, and could never have been composed if the unities had not been 
violated, It is clear, for example, that such a character as that of Hamlet 
could never have been developed within the limits to which Alfieri confined 
himself. Yet such was the reverence of literary men during the last century 
for these nities that Johnson, who, much to his honour, took th. opposite side, 
was, as he oe ‘* frightened at his own temerity,” and “afraid to stand 
against the authorities which might be produced against him.” 

There are other rules of the same kind without end. ‘* Shakspeare,” says 
Kymer, “ought not to have made Othello black ; for the hero of a tragrdy 
ought always to be white.” ‘ Milton,” says another critic, ‘ought not to 
have taken Adam for his hero ; for the hero of an epic poem ought always to 
be victorious.” ‘' Milton,” says another, “‘ ought not to have put so many 
similes into his first book ; for the first book of an epic poem ought always to 
be the most unadorned, There are no similes in the first book of the Iliad.” 
»: Milton,” says another, oaght not to have placed in an epic poem such lines as 

“ T also erred ia oversmuch admiring.” sae 


Aad why not?) The critic is ready with a reason,—a lady's reason “Such 
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lines,” says he, “tare not, if must be alowed, unpleasing to the ear, but the 
redundant syllable ought to be confined to the drama, and not admitted 
into epic poctry.”” As to the redundant syllable in heroic rhyme on serious 
sutjects, it has been, from the time of Pope downward, prescribed by the 
general consent of all the correct school, No magazine would have admitted 
80 incorrect a couplet as that of Drayton: 
** As when we lived untouch'd with these disgraces, 
When as our kingdom was our dear embraces.” 
Another law of heroic rhyme, which, fifty years ago, was considered aa fun- 
damental, was, that there should be a pause,—a comma at least, at the end 
of every couplet. It was also provided that there should never be a full stop 
except at the end of a couplet. Well do we remember to have beard a moat 
correct judge of poetry revile Mr. Rogers for the incorrectness of that most 
sweet and graceful passage, 
“' Twas thine, Maria, thine without s sigh 

At miduight im a saster’s aruis to die. 

Nursing the young to health.” 

Sir Roger Newdigate is fairly entitled, we think, to be ranked among the 
great critics of this school. [le made a law that none of the poems written 
for the Prize which he established at Oxford should exceed fifty lines, This 
law seems to us to have at least as much foundation in reason as any of those 
which we have mentioned ;—nay, much more, for the world, we belicve, is 
preity well agrecd in thinking that the shorter a prize-pocm is, the better. 

We do not see why we should not make a few more rules of the same kind ;—~ 
why we shoyld not enact that the nuniber of scenes in every act shall be 
three or some multiple of three,—that the number of ines in every scene shall 
Le an exact square,-—that the dramatis persone shall never be more nor fewer 
than sixteen,—and that, in heroic rhymes, every thirty-sixth line shall have 
twelve syllables. If we were to lay down these canons, and to call Pope, 
Goldsmith, and Addison incorrect writers for not having complied with our 
whims, we should act precisely as those critics act who find incorr ctness in 
the magnificent imagery and the varied music of Coleridge and Shelley, 

‘The correctness which the last century prized so mach resembles the cor- 
rectness of those pictures of the garden of Ikden which we see in old Ditles.~- 
We have an exact square, enclosea by the rivers Pison, Gihon, [iddekei, 
ind Euphrates, each with a convenient bridge in the centre,—rectanpulor beds 
of flowers, —a long canal, neatly bricked and railed in, —the tree of knowledye, 
clipped like one of the limes behind the Tuileries, standing in the centre of 
the grand all@y,—-the snake twined round it,—the man on the right hand, the 
woman on the left, and the beasts drawn up in an exact circle round them. 
In one sense the picture is correct enough. That ia to say, the squares are 
correct ; the circles are correct; the man and the woman are in a most 
correct line with the tree; and the snake forms a most correct spiral. 

But if there were a painter so gifted that he could place on the canvas that 

‘orious paradise, seen by the interior eye of him whose outward sight had 
failed with long watching and labouring for liberty and trath,—if there were 
@ painter who could set before us the mazes of the sapphire brook, the lake 
with its fringe of myrilcs, the flowery meadows, the grottocs overhung by 
vines, the forests shining with espenes fruit and with the plumage of gor. 
geous birds, the massy shade of that nuptial bower which showered down 
roses on the sleeping lovers,—-what should we think of a connoisseur who 
should tell us that this painting, though finer than the absurd picture in the 


old Bible, was not sc cosrect? Surely we should answer,—I: is both finer and 
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more correct ; and it is finer because it is more correct. It is not made up 
of correctly drawn “diagrams ; but it is a correct painting,—a worthy repre- 
sentation of that which it is intended to represent. 

It is not in the fine arts alone that this false correctness is prized by narrow- 
minded men,—by men who cannot distinguish means from ends, or what is 
accidental from what isessential, M. Jourdain admired correctness in fencing. 
‘You had no business to hifi me then. You must never thrust in gwar? till 
you have thrust in ferce.”” M. Tomés liked correctness in medical practice. 
“EP stand up for Artemius, That he killed his patient is plain enough. But 
atili he acted quite according to rule. A man dead is a man dead ; and there 
iwan-end of the matter. Hut if rules are to be broken, there is no saying 
what consequences may follow,” We have heard of an old German officer 
who was a great admirer of correctness in military operations. He used tu 
revile Bonaparte for spoiling the science of war, which had been carried to 
such exquisite perfection by Marshal Daun. “‘In my youth we used to 
march and countermarch all the summer without gaining or losing a square 
league, and then we went into winter quarters. And now comes an ignorant, 
hot-headed young man, who flies about from Boulogne to Ulm, and from 
Ulm tothe niddle of Moravia, and fights battles in December. The whole 
system of his tactics is monstrously incorrect.” The world is of opinion, in 
spite of critics ke these, that the end of fencing is to hit, that the end of 
medicine is so cure, that the end of war is to conquer, and that those means 
are the most correct which best accomplish the ends. 

And has poetry no end,—no eternal and immutable principles? Is poctry, 
like heraldry, mere matter of arbitrary regulation? The heralds tell us that 
certain scutcheons and bearings denote certain conditions, and that to put 
colours on colours, or metals on metals, is false blazonry. Tf all this were 
reversed, —if every coat of arms in kurope were new fashioned,—if it were 
decreed that er should never be placed but on argent, or argent but on er, — 
that iegitimacy should be denoted by a /tserye, and widowhood by a dena, -— 
the new science would be just as good as the old science, because both the 
new and the old would be good for nothing. The mummery of Portcullis 
and Rouge Dragon, as itv bas no other value than that which caprice has 
assumed to it, may well submil to any laws which caprice may unpose on it, 
Rut it ts not so with that great tmitative art, to the power of which all ages, 
the rudest and the most enlightened, bear witness. Since its first great 
masterpieces were produced, everything that is changeable in this world has 
been ahencelk Civilisation has been gained, lost, gained again. ” Keligions, 
and langaages, and forms of government, and usages of private life, and. 
modes af thinking, all have undergone a succession of revolut.ons, Every- 
thing hag passedl away but the great features of nature, and tue heart of man, 
and the miracles of that art of which it is the office to reflect back the heart 
of man and the features of nature, Those two strange old poems, the wonder 
of ninety generations, stil] retain all their freshness. They still command 
the veneration of minds enriched by the literature of many nations and ages. 
They are still, even in wretched translations, the delight of schoolboys. 
Having survived ten thousand capricious fashions, having seen successive 
codes of criticism become obsolete, they still remain immortal with the 
immortality of truth,—the same when perused in the study of an English 
scholar as when they were first chanted at the banquets of the Ionian princes. 

Poetry is, as that most acute of human beings, Aristotle said more than 
two thousand years ago, imitation. It is an art analogous in many respecis 
to the arts of painting, sculpture, and acting. The imitations of the painter, 
the sculptor, and the actor, are, {aleed, within certain Umits, more perfect. 
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than those of the poct. The machinery which the poet employs consists 
merely of words ; and words cannot, even when employed by such an artist as 
Homer or Dante, present to the mind images of visible objects quite so lively 
and exact as those which we carry ay ee looking on the works cf the 
brush and the chisel. But, on the other hand, the range of poetry is infinitely 
wider than that of any other imitative art, or than that of all the other imitative 
arts together, The sculptor can imitate only form; the painter only form 
and colour; the actor, until the poet supplies him with words, only form, 
colour, and motion. Poetry holds the outer world in common with the other 
arts, The heartof man is the province of poetry, and of poetry alone. The 
painter, the sculptor, and the actor, when the actor is unassisted bv the poct, 
can exhitnt no mare of human passion and character than that small portion 
which overflows into the gesture and the face,—always an unperfect, often a 
deceitful siyn—of that which is within, The deeper and more complex parts 
of human nature can be exhibited by means of words alone, “Thus the ob- 
jects of the imitation of poetry are the whole external and the whole internal 
wniverse, the tace of nature, the vicissitudes of fortune, man ashe win hiunself, 
man as he appears in society, all things of which we can form animage in our 
minds by combining together parts of thines which really exist. ‘The domain 
of this imperial art is commensurate with the imaginative faculty. 

An art essentially imitative our bt not surely to be subjected to rules which 
tend to make its tmitations less perfect than they otherwise would be 3 and 
those who obey such rules ought to be called, not correct, but incorrect 
arists, The true way to judpe of the rales by which Hoglish poetry was 
governed during the last century ts to look at the effects which they 
produced, 

It was in 1780 that Johnson completed his Lives of the Pocts. He tells 
us in that work that, since the time of Liryden, Erclish poctry had shown no 
tendency to relapse into its peneral savayeness, that its lanpuaye had been 
refined, its numbers tuned, and its sentiments improved.  Ttamay, perhaps, be 
doubted whether the nation bad any great reason to exult in the refinements 
and improvements which gave it: Douglas for Othello, and the Triumphs of 
Temper for the Fairy Queen. 

It was during the thirty years which preceded the appearance of Joknson’s 
Lives that the diction and versification of English poetry were, in the sense 
in which the word is commonly used, most correct. Those thirty years form 
the most deplorable part of our literary history. They have bequeathed te ts 
scarcely any poetry which deserves to be remembered. Two or three hundrat 
lines of Gray, twice as many of Goldsinith, afew stanzas of Beattie and 
Collins, a few strophes of Mason, anda few clever prologues and satires, 
were the masfrpicces of this age of consummate excellence. They may all 
be printed in one volume, and that volume would be by no means a voluine 
of extraurdinary merit. It would contain no poetry of the very highest class, 
and tittle which couki be placed very high in the second class. ‘The Paradise 
Regained of Conus would outweigh it ai. 

At last, when poetry had falien into such utter decay that Mr. Tayley was 
thought a grea: poet, it began to appear that the excess of the evil was about 
to wark the cure. Afen became tired of an insipid conformity to a standard 
which derived no authority from nature or reason, <A shallow criticism had 
taught them to ascnbe a superstitious value to the spurious correciness of 
poctasters. A deeper criticism brought them back to the true correctness 
of the first great masters. The eternal laws of poetry regained their seh 
and the temporary fashions which had superseded those laws went after the 
wig of Lovelace and the hoop of Clarisea. 

G 
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Ut was im a cold and barren season that the seeds of that rich harvest whick 
ve have reaped were first sown. While poetry was every year becoming 
raore feeble and more mechanical,—while the monotonous versification which 
“ope had introduced, no longer redeemed by his brilliant wit and his com. 
vactness of expression, palled on the car of the public,—the great works of the 
*ead were every day attracting more and more of the admiration which they 
leserved. The plays of Shakespeare were better acted, better edited, and 
better kuowa than they had ever been. Our noble old ballads were again 
read with pleasure, and it became a fashion to imitate them. Many of the 
imitations were altogether contemptible. But they showed that men had at 
least begun to admire the excellence which they could not rival. A literary 
revolution was evidently at hand. There was a ferment in the minds of men, 
~-a vague craving for something new, a disposition to hail with delight any- 
thing which sain at first sight wear the appearance of originality. A 
reforming age is always fertile of impostors. The same excited state of 
public feeling which produced the great separation from the see of Rome 
produced also the excesses of the Anabaptists. The same stir in the public 
mind of Europe which overthrew the abuses of the old French government, 
produced the Vaconing and ‘Theophilanthropists. Macpherson and Della Crusca 
were to the true reformers of English poetry what Knipperdoling was to 
Luther, or Clootz to Turgot. The public was never more disposed to believe 
stories without evidence, and to admire books without merit. Anything 
which could break the dull monotony of the correct school was acceptable. — 

The forerunner of the great restoration of our literature was Cowper, His 
literary career began and ended at nearly the same time with that of Alheri. 
A parallel between Alfieri and Cowper may, at first sight, seem as unpromising 
as that which a loyal Presbyterian minister is satd to have drawn, in 1745, be- 
tween George I]. and Enoch. It may seem that the gentle, shy, melancholy 
Calvinist, whose spirit, had been broken by fagging at school,—who had not 
courage to earn a livelihood by reading the titles of bills in the House of 
Lords, —-and whose favourite associates were a blind old lady and an evangeli. 
eal divine, conld have nothing in common with the haughty, ardent, and 
voluptuous nohleman,—the horse jockey, the libertine, who fought Lord 
Ligonier in Hyde Park, and robbed the Pretender of his queen. But though 
the private lives of these remarkable men present scarcely any points of 
resemblance, their literary lives bear a close analogy to each other. They 
both found poetry in its lowest state of degradation,—feeble, artificial, and 
altogether nerveless, They both possess precisely the talents which fitted 
them for the task of raising it from that deep abasement. They cannot, in 
strictness, be called great poets. ‘They had not in any very Aigh degree the 
creative power, 

“@ The vision and the faculty divine ;" 


out they had great vigour of thought, great warmth of feeling,—and what, in 
their circumstances, was above all things important, a manliness of taste 
which approached to roughness. They did not deal in mechanical versifica- _ 
tion and conventional phrases. They wrote concerning things the thought 
of which set their hearts on fire; and thus what they wrote, even when it 
wanted every other grace, had that inimitable grace which sincerity and 
strong passion impart to the rudest and most homely compositions. Eacts 
of them sought for inspiration in a noble and affecting subject, fertile of 
irapes which had not yet been hackneyed. Liberty was the muse of Alfieri, 
— Religion was the muse of Cowper. same truth is found in their lighter ~ 
fdeces, They were rot among those who deprecated the severity or deplored 
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the absence of an unreal mistress in melodious commonplaces. Instead of 
raving about imaginary Chloes and Sylvias, Cowper wrote of Mrs. Unwius 
knitting-needles. The only love-verses of Alficri were addressed ts» one 
whom he truly and passionately loved. ‘‘Tutte le rime amorose che 
seguono,” says he, ‘tutte sono per essa, e¢ ben sue, € di ei solamente ; 
poiché mai d’ altra donna per certo non canterd.” 

These great men were not free from affectation. But their affectation was 
directly opposed to the affectation which generally prevailed. Each of them 
expressed, in strong and bitter language, the contempt which he felt for the 
effeminate poetasters who were in fashion both in England and in Italy. 
Cowper complains that 


** Manner is all in all, whate’er is writ, | 
The substitute for genius, taste, and wit.” 


Uc praised Pope ; yet he regretted that Pope had 


© Made poetry a mere mechanic art, 
And every warbler had his nine by heart.” 


Alfieri speaks with similar scorn of the tragedies of his predecessors. ‘ Mi 
cadevano dalle mani per la languidezza, trivialita e prolissita dei modi e del 
verso, senza parlare poi della snervatezza dei pensieri. Or perché mai questa 
nostra divina lingua, sl maschia anco, ed energica, e feroce, in bocca di 
Dante, dovra ella farsi cosi sbiadata ed eunuca nel dialogo tragico?” 

To men thus sick of the languid manner of their contemporaries ruggedness 
seemed a venial fault, or rather a positive merit. In their hatred of mere- 
{ricious ornament, and of what Cowper calls ‘creamy smoothness,” they 
erred on the opposite side. Their style was too austere, their versification too 
harsh. It is not easy, however, to dverrate the service which they rendered 
to literature. Their merit is rather that of demolition than that of con- 
struction, The intrinsic value of their poems is considerable. But the ex- 
ample which they set of mutiny against an absurd system was invaluable. 
The part which they performed was rather that of Moses than that of Joshua. 
They opened the house of bondage ;—but they did not enter the promised 
land. 

During the twenty years which followed the death of Cowper, the revolu- 
tion in Lnglish poetry was fully consummated. None of the writers of this 

riod, not even Sir Walter Scott, contributed so much to the consummation 
as Lord Byron. Yet Lord Byron contributed to it unwillingly, and with con- 
stant self-reproach and shame. A\ll his tastes and inclinations led him totake 
part with the school of poetry which was going out ayainst the school which 
was coming in. @Of Pope himself he spoke with extravagant admiration. 
He did not venture directly to say that the little man of Twickenham was a 
greater poet than Shakespeare or Milton; but he hinted pretty clearly that 

e thought so. Of his contemporaries, scarcely any had so much of his 
admiration as Mr. Gifford, who, considered as a poet, was merely Pope, witli- 
ont Pope’s wit and fancy, and whose satires are decidedly inferior tn vigour 
and poignancy to the very imperfect juvenile performance of Lord Byron 
himself. He now and then praised Mr. Wordsworth and Mr. Coleridge, but 
ungraciously and without cordiality. When he attacked them, he bronght 
his whole soul to the work. Of the most elaborate of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
“poems he could find nothing to say, but that it was ‘‘clumsy, and frowsy, 
and his aversion.” Peter Bel! excited his spleen to such a degree that le 
a phized the shades of Pope and Dryden, and demanded of them 
i it were possible that such trash could evade contempt? In his heart 
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he thought his own Pilgrimage of Harold inferior to his Imitation of Horace’s 
Art of Poetry,—a feeble echo of Pope and Johnson. This insipid performance 
he repeatedly designed to publish, and was withheld only by the solicitations 
of his friends. He has distinctly declared his approbation of the unities, the 
most absurd Jaws by which genius was ever held in servitude. In one of his 
works, we think in his letter to Mr. Bowles, be compares the ‘sig the 
eighteenth century to the Parthenon, and that of the nineteenth to a Turkish 
hosque, and boasts that, though he had assisted his contemporaries in build- 
ing their grotesque and barbarous edifice, he had never joined them in defacing 
the remains of a chaster and more graceful architecture. In another letter he 
compares the change which had recently passed on English pony to the decay 
of Latin poetry after the Augustan age. In the time of Pope, he tells his 
friend, it was all Horace with us, It is all Claudian now. 

Kor the preat old masters of the art he had no very enthusiastic veneration. 
In his letter to Mr. Bowles he uses expressions which clearly indicate that he 
preferred Pope's Iliad to the original. Mr. Moore confesses that his friend 
was no very fervent admirer of Shakespeare, Of all the poets of the first 
class, Lord Byron seems to have admired Dante and Milton must. Yetin the 
fourth canto of Childe Harold he places Tasso,—a writer not merely inferior 
to them, but of quite a different order of mind,—on at least a footing of 
equality with them, Mr. Hunt is, we suspect, quite correct in saying that 
Lord Byron could see litte or no merit in Spenser, 

But Lord Byron the critic and Lord Byron the poet were two very different 
men, The effects of the noble writer's theory may indeed often be traced in 
his practice. But his disposition Jed him to accommodate himself to the 
literary taste of the age in which he lived ; and his talents would have enabled 
him to accommodate himself to the taste of any age. Though he said much 
of his contempt for men, and though he boasted that amidst the inconstancy 
of fortune and of fame he was all-sufficicnt to bimself, his literary career 
indicated nothing of that lonely and unsocial pride which he affected. We 
cannot conceive bim, ike Milton or Wordsworth, defying the criticism of his 
contemporaries, retortiug their scorn, and labouring on a poem tn the full 
assurance that it would be unpopular, and in the full assurance that it would 
be immortal, He has said, oy the mouth of one of his heroes, in speaking 
of political greatness, that ‘She must serve who fain would sway ;” and 
this he assigns as a reason for not entering into political life. He did 
not consider that the sway which he had exercised in literature had been 
ee by servitude,—by the sacrifice of his own taste to the taste of the 
mublic, 

: Iie was the creature of his age; and whenever he had lived he would have 
been the creature of his age. Under Charles I. he would have been more 
quaint than Donne. Under Charles LH. the rants of his rhyming plays would 
have pitted it, boxed it, and galleried it, with those af any Bayes or Bilboa, 
Under George 1. the monotonous smoothness of his versification and the 
terseness of his expression would have made Pope himself envious, 

As it was, he wa» the man of the last thirteen years of the eighteenth cen-. 
tury, and of the first twenty-three years of the nineteenth century. He be- 
longed half to the old, and half to the new school of poetry. His. personal 
taste led him to the former; his thirst of praise to the latter ;—his talents 
were equally suited to both. His fame was a common ground on which the 
realots on both sides, —Gifford, for example, and Shelley,—might meet. He 
was the representative, not of either literary party, but of both at once, and. 
of their conflict, and of the victory by which that conflict was terminated. 
His poetry fills and measures the whole of the vast interval through which oug 
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literature has moved since the time of Johnson. It touches the Essay on Man 
at the one extremity, and the Excursion at the other. 

There are several parallel] instances in literary history. Voltaire, for example, 
was the connecting link between the France of Lewis XIV. and ne France of 
Louis X VI.,—between Racine and Boileau on the one side, and Condorcet 
and Beaumarchais on the other. He, like Lord Byron, put himself at the 
head of an intellectual revolution, —dreading it all the time,—murmuring at 
it, —-sneering at it, —yet choosing rather to move before his age in any dirce- 
tion than to be left behind and forgotten, Dryden was the connecting 
link between the literature of the age of James I., and the literature of the 
age of Anne. Oromasdes and Arimanes fought for him,  Arimanes carricd 
him off. But his heart was to the last with Oromasdes, Lord Byron was, 
in the same manner, the mediator between two penerations—belween two 
hostile poetical sects, Though always snecring at Mr. Wordsworth, he was 
yet, though perhaps unconscivusly, the interpreter between Mr. Wordsworth 
and the multitude. In the Lyrical Ballads and the Excursion Mr, Words- 
worth appeared as the high priest of a worship of which nature was the idol. 
No poems have ever indicated a more exquisite perception of the beauty of 
the outer world, or a more passionate love and reverence for that beauty. 
Yet they were not popular ;—-and it is not likely that they ever will be popular 
as the poetry of Sir Walter Scott is popular. The feeling which pervaded 
them was too deep for general sympathy. Their style was often too mysterious 
for genera] comprehension. ‘khey made a few esoteric disciples, and many 
scoffers. Lord uve founded what may be called an exoteric Lake school of 

wetry ; and all the readers of poetry in England, we might say in Europe, 
astened to sit at his feet. What Mr. Wordsworth had said like « recluse, 
Lord Byron said like a man of the world—with less profound feeling, but with 
more perspicuity, energy, and cofciseness. We would refer our readers to the 
last two cantos of Childe tdarold and to Manfred, in proof of these obser- 
vations, t ‘ 

Lord Byron, like Mr. Wordsworth, had nothing dramaticin his genius. He’ 
was indeed the reverse of a great dramatist, the very antithesis to a great dra- 
matist. All his characters,—Harold looking back on the western sky, from 
which his country and the sun are disappearing together,—the Giaour, stand- 
ing apart in the gloom of the side-aisle, and casting a haggard scowl from under 
his long hood at the crucifix and the censer,—Conrad leaning on his sword by 
the watchtower, —Lara smiling on the dancers,—Alp gazing steadily on the 
fatal cloud as it passes before the moon,—Manfied wandering among the 
precipices of Berne, —Azzo on the judgment-seat,—Ugo at the bar,—Lambro 
frowning on the siesta of his daughter and Juan,—Cain presenting his unac- 
ceptable offering—-are essentially the same. The varietics are varieties merely 
of age, situation, and outward show. If ever Lord oe attempted to 
exhibit men of a different kind, he always made them either insipid or un- 
natural, Selim is nothing. Bonnivart is nothing. Don Juan, in the first 
and best cantos, is a feeble copy of the Page in the Marriage of Figaro. 
Johnson, the man whom Juan meets in the slave-market, isa most striking 
failure. How differently would Sir Walter Scott have drawn a bluff, fearless 
Englishman, in such a situation! The portrait would have seemeau tu walk 
out of the canvas. 

Sardanapalus is more coarsely drawn than any dramatic personage that we 
can remember. His heroism and his effeminacy,—his contempt of death and 
his dread of a weighty helmet, —his kingly resolution to be seen in the fore- 
most ranks, and the anxiety with which he calls for a locking-glass, that he 
may be seen to advantage, are contrasted, it is true, with all the point of 
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juvenal. Indeed, the hint of the character seems to have been taken from 
what Juvenal says of Otho: : 


‘* Speculum civilis sarcina belll. , 
Nimirum summi ducis est occidere Galbam, 
Et curare cutem summi constantia civis. 
Bedriaci in campo spolium affectare Palati, 
Et pressum in faciem digitis extendere panem,” 


These are excellent lines in a satire. Dut it is not the busine:w of the dra: 
matist to exhibit characters in this sharp, antithetical way. It is not thus that 
Shakespeare makes Prince Hal rise from the rake of Eastcheap into the hero 
of Shrewsbury, and sink again into the rake of Eastcheap. It is not thus 
that Shakespeare has exhibited the union of effeminacy and valour fn Antony. 
A dramatist cannot commit a greater error than that of following those pointed 
descriptions of character in which satirists and historians indulge so much. It 
is by rejecting what is natural that satirists and historians produce these 
striking characters, Their great object generally is to ascribe to every manas 
many contradictory qualities as possible : and this is an a easily attained. 
Ry judicious selection and judicious exaggeration, the intellect and the dispo- 
sition of any human being might be described as being made up of nothing 
but startling contrasts. If the dramatist attempts to create a being answering 
to one of these descriptions, he fails, because he reverses an imperfect 
analytical process. Ile produces, not a man, but a personified epigram. 
Very eminent writers have fallen into this snare. Ben Jonson has given us 
a Hermogenes, taken from the lively lines of Horace ; but the inconsistency 
which is so amusing in the satire ‘appears unnatural and disgusts us in the play. 
Sir Waher Scott has committed a Ge more glaring error of the same kind in 
the novel of Peveril. Admiring, as every judicious reader must admire, the 
keen and vigorous lines in which Dryden satirised the Duke of Buckingham, 
he attempted to make a Duke of Buckingham to suit them—a real living 
Zimri ; and he made, not a man, but the most grt fue of all monsters. <A 
writer who should attempt to introduce into a play” .#a novel such a Wharton 
asthe Wharton of Pope, or a Lord Hervey answering to Sporus, would fail 
in the same manner. 

Bat to return to Lord Byron; his women,’ like his men, are all of one 
breed, Hiaidee is a half-savage and girlish Julia; Julia is a civilized and 
matronlv Haidee. Jcila is a wedded Zuleika, Zuleika a virgin Leila. 
Gulnare and Medora appear to have been intentionally opposed to each other. 
Yet the difference is a difference of situation only, A slight change of circum- 
stances would, it should seem, have sent Gulnare to the lute of Medora, and 
armed Medora with the dagger of Gulnare. & 

It is hardly too much to say, that Lord Byron could exhibit only one man 
and only one woman,—a man proud, moudy, cynical,—with defiance on his 
brow, and misery in his heart, a scorner of his kind, implacable in revenge, 
yet capable of deep and strong affection :—a woman all softness and gentleness, 
foving to caress and to be caressed, but capable of being transformed by love 
into a tigress, 

Even these two characters, his only two characters, he could not exhibit 
dramatically. We exhibited them in the manner, not of Shakespeare, but of 
Clarendon. Ife analysed them ; he made them analyse themselves; but he 
did not make them show themselves. He tells us, for example, in many lines 
of great force and spirit, that the speech of Lara was bitterly sarcastic—that 
he talked little of his travels—that if he was much questioned about them, his 
answers became short, and his brow gloomy. But we have none of Lara’s 
sarcastic speeches or short answers. It is not thas that the grea: masters of. 
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human nature have portrayed human beings. Homer never tells us -hat 
Nestur loved to relate long stories about his youth. Shakespeare never tells us 
that in the mind of Tago everything that is beautiful and endearing was asso 
ciated with some filthy and debasing idea. 

It is curious to observe the tendency which the dialogue of Lord Byron 
always has to lose its character of a dialogue, and to become soliloquy. ‘The 
scenes between Manfred and the Chamots-hunter,—between Manfred and the 
Witch of the Alps,—between Manfred and the Abbot, are instances of this 
tendency. Manfred, after a few unimportant speeches, has all the talk tu 
himself, The other interlocutors are nothing. more than good listeners. ‘They 
drop an occasional question of ejaculation which sets Manfred off again on the 
inexhaustible topic of his personal feelings. If we examine the fine passages 
in Lord Byran’s dramas—the description of Rome, for example, in Manfred— 
the description of a Venetian revel in Marino Falicro-—-the invective which 
the old doge pronounces against Venice, we shall find that there is nothing 
dramatic in them, that they derive none of their effect fom the character or 
situation of the speaker, and that they would have been as fine, or finer, if 
they had been published as fragments of blank verse by Lord Byron. ‘There 
is scarcely a speech in Shakespeare of which the same “could be said. No 
bhilful reader of the plays of Shakespeare em endure to see what are called 
the fine things taken out, under the name of ‘ Beauties,” or of { Elegant 
Extracts,” or to hear any single passage, ‘¢ To be or not to be,” for example, 

uoted as a sample of the great poet. ‘*’lo be cr not to be” has merit un- 

vubtedly as a composition. It would have merit if put into the mouth of a 
chorus, But its merit as a composition vanishes when compared with: its 
merit as belonging to Hamlet. It is not too much to say that the great plays 
of Shakespeare would lose less by being deprived of all the passoves which are 
commonly called the fine passages than those passaves lose by being read 
separately from the play. This is, perhaps, the highest praise which can be 
given to a dramatist. 

On the other hand, it may be doubted whether there is, in all Lord Byron’s 
plays, a single remarkable passage which owes any portion of its interest or 
effect to its connection with the characters or the action. {fe has written only 
one scene, as far as we can recollect, which is dramatic even in manner—the 
scene between Lucifer and Cain. The conference in that scene is animated, 
and each of the interlocutors has a fair share of it. But this scene, when 
examined, will be found to be a confirmation of our remarks. It is a dialogue 
only in form. It is a soliloquy in essence. It is in reality a debate carried on 
Within one single unquiet and sceptical mind. The questions and the answers, 
the objections and the solutions, all belong to the same character. 

A writer who showed so little dramatic skill in works professedly dramatic 
was not likely to write narrative with dramatic effect. Nothing could mdeed 
be more rude and careless than the structure of his narrative poems, fle 
scems to have thought, with the hero of the Kchearsal, that the plot was good 
for nothing but to bring in fine things. His two longest works, Childe {farold 
and Don Juan, have no plan whatever. [ither of them mipht have been 
extended to any length, or cut short at any point. ‘The state in which the 
Giaour appears illustrates the manner in which all his poems were constructed. 
They are all, like the Giaour, collections of fragments ; and, though there 
may be no empty spaces marked by asterisks, it is still easy to perceive, by the 
clumsiness of the joining, where the parts for the sake of which the whole 
was composed end and begin. | 

It was in description and meditation that he excelled.  ‘‘ Description,” as 
he said is Don Juan, “ was his forte.” His manner is indeed peculiar, and is 
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alpen suecunlieds rapid, ecehy: ‘fal of vigour ; the saisction happy; the 

trokes few and bold. In spite of the reverence which we feel for the genius 
of Mr. Wordswotth, we cannot but think that the minuteness of his descrip- 
tions often diminishes their effect. He has accustomed himself to gaze on 

nature with the eye of a lover, —to dwell on every feature,—and to snark every 
cnange of aspect. Those beauties which strike the most negligent observer, 
awl those which only a close attention discovers, are equally familiar to him 
tel are equally prominent in his poetry. The proverb of old Hesiod, that 
aalf ia often more than the whole, ts eminently applicable to description, 
Phe policy of the Datch, who cut down most of the precious trees in the Spice 
Islands, in order to ruse the valuc of what remained, was a policy which poets 
would do well te uniate. Tt was a policy which no poet understood bette: 
than Lord Byron, Whatever his faults might be, he was never, while his 
nind retained ity vigour, accused of projiaity, 

His descriptions, vicat as was their intrinsic merit, derived their principal 
interest from the fecha which always mingled with them. He was himseif 
the Leginning, the middie, and the end, of all his owa poetry,—the hero of 
every tale,-- the chief object in every landscape. Harold, Lara, Manfred, and 
a crowd of ather characters, were unsversally considered merely as louse in- 
conitow af Byron’; and there is every reason to believe that he meant them 
to be so conastered, “Phe wonders of the outer worid,—the Tacus, with the 
mivlity fects of England ridiag on its bowin,—the towers of Cintra over- 
hanging the shagey forests of cork-trees and willows, — the glaring marble of 
Penicheus, the banks of the Rhine, —the glaciers of Clarens,—the sweet lake 
of Leman,—the dell of Egeria, with its summer-birds and rustling lizards, — 
the shapeless ruins of Rome overgrown with tvy and wall-flowers,—the stars, 
the sea, the mountains,—all were mere accessaries, ~-the background to one 
dark and melancholy figure. 

Neves had any writer so vast a command of the whole cloquence of scorn, 
misanthropy, and despair, That Marah was never dry. No art could sweeten, 
no drangbts could exhaust, its perennial waters of bitterness. Never was 
there such vanety in monotony as that of Byron, From maniac laughter to 
nercing damentation, there was not a single note of human anguish of which 
he as not master, Year after vear, and month after month, he continued to 
repeat that to be wretched is the destiny of all; that to be eminently wretched 
is the destiny of the eminent ; that all the desires by which we are cursed 
lead a he to musery,--if they are not gratified, to the misery of disappoint- 
ment, if they are grathed, to the misery of satiety. His principal heroes 
aiv ven whe have auived by different roads at the same goal of despair, —~ 
Who aie . ‘& oof ie,—who are at war with societv,—who re supported in 
the angiak only by an uncon-yucrable pride resembling that of Prometheus 
on the tuck, or of Satan in the barning marl; who can master their agonies b 
the furce af theur aul, and who, to the last, defy the whole power of eart 

and heaven. bh always described himself as a man of the same kind with 
bis favoatte creations, as a man whose heart had been withered,—whose capa- 
city fur happiness was gone and could not be restored, but whose pyncile 
ypuit dared the worst that could befall him bere or hereafter. 

tlow much of this morbid feeling sprang from an original disease of the 
mimd,—hew much from real misfortune,— how much from the nervousness of 
dissipatian,-——haw much was fanciful,—-how much of it was merely aflected,— 
it rsampassible tar us, and would probably have been imparsible for the most 

wtumate (nends of Lord Byron, to decide. W hether there ever existed, or can 
ever cxist, @ person answering to the descriptian which he gave of himself, 
may be doubted: but that he was not such a person is beyond all doubt. It 
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is ridiculous to imagine that a man who mind was really imaue@ with scorn of 
bis fellow-creatures would have published three or four books every year in 
order to tell them so; or that a man who could say with truth that he neithe 
souht sympathy nor neeced it would have admitted all Europe to hear ht- 
farcwell to his wife, and his blessings on his ehild. In the second canto o: 
Nhilde Harold, he tells us that he is insensible to fame and obloguy : 


“Ti may such contest now the apint move, 
Which heeds nor keen reproof nor partial praise.” 


Yet we know on the hest evidence that, a day or two before he published 
these lines, he was preatly, indeed childishly, elated by the compliments paid 
te his maiden speech in the House of Lords. 

We are far, however, from thinking that his sadness was altogether feigned, 
Jle was naturally a man of preat sensibility ;—he had been ill-educated ;—hie 
foclings had been early exposed to sharp trials ;—-he had been crossed ino his 
boyish love ;--he had been mortified by the failure of his first literary efforts ;-—- 
he was strattened in pecumary circumstances ;--he was unfortunate in hie 
domestic relations j--the pubhe treated him with cruel injustice 5-- his health 
and spints suffered from his dissipated habits of hfe ;—he was, on the whole, 
an unhappy man, Ele early discovered that, by parading his unhappines: 
before the multitude, he excited an unrivalled interest. TRe world gave hin 
every encouragement to talk about lis mental sufferings, The effect which 
his fn confessions produced induced him to atfect much that he dul sot feel ; 
and the affectation probably reacted on his feelings. Tow far the character it 
Which he exhibited himself wes genuine, and how far theatrical, it would pro- 
bahly have puzzled himself to say. 

There can be no doubt that this remarkable man owed the vast influence 
which he exercised over his contemporaries at least as much to his gloomy 
¢getism as to the real power of his poetry. We never could very clearly 
auderstand how itis that egotism, so unpopular in conversation, should be #o 
popular in writing; or how itis that men who affect in their compositions 

ualities and feelings which they have not impose so much more easly on 
shed contemporanes than on posterity. The interest which the loves of 
Petrarch excited in his own time, and the pitying fondness with which half 
Europe looked upon Rousseau, are well known. To readers of our age, the 
love of Petrarch seems to have been love of that kind which breaks no heats, 
and the sufferings of Rousseau to have deserved laughter rather thon pity,-- 
to have been partly counterfeited, and partly the consequences of his own 
perverseness and vanity, 

What our grandchildren may think of the character of Lord Byron, as 
exhibited in hi® poetry, we will not pretend to guess. [tis certain that the 
interest which he excited during his life is without a parallel in literary history. 
The feeling with which young readers of poetry regarded him can be con- 
ceived only by those who have experienced it. To people who are unacquainted 
with real calamity, ‘‘ nothing is so dainty sweet as lovely melancholy.” This 
faint image of sorrow has in all ages been considered by young gentlemen as 
an agreeable excitement. Old gentlemen and middle-aged gestlemen have so 
many real causes of sadness that they are dette inclined ‘to be as sad as 
night only for wantonness.” Indeed, they want the power almost as much as 


the inclination, We know very few persons engaged in active life who, even 
if they were to procare stools to be melancholy upon, and were to sit down 
with al} the premeditation of Master Stephen, would be able to enjoy much 
of what y calls the “‘ ecstasy of woe.” 


Among that large class of young persons whose reading is almost ew‘ire'y 
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confined to works of imagination the popularity of Loid Byron was an 
bounded, ‘Vhey bought pictures of him ; they treasured up the smallest relics 
of him; tnvy learned his poems by heart, and did their best to write like him, 
and to Inok fike him. Many of them practised at the glass in the hope of 
catching the curl of the upper lip, and the scowl of the brow, which appear 
in some of his portraits. A few discarded their neckcloths in imitation of 
their preat leader, For some years the Minerva press sent forth no novel 
without a mysterious, unhappy, Lara-hke peer. The number of hopeful 
vaderyraduates and medical students who became things of dark imaginings, 
~-on whom the freshness of the heart ceased to fall Tike dew, ~ whose pas- 
sions had canstumed themselves to dust, and to whom the relief of tears was 
denied, passes all calculation. This was not the worst. There was created 
in the minds of many of these enthusiasts a perntcions and absurd association 
between intellectual power and moral depravity. From the poetry of Lord 
Byron they drrw a syatem of ethies, compounded of misanthropy and volup- 
troucness, a systera in which the two preat commandments were, to hate yorr 
neighbiwr, and to love vour netphbour's wife. 

Vie affectation has passed away: and a few more pears will destroy what- 
ever yet remains of that magical potency which once belonged to the name of 
Nyron, ‘Toous he is still a man, young, noble, and anhappy. To our 
children he will be merely a writer; and their impartial judgment will appoint 
his place amung writers, without regard to his rank or to his private history. 
That bes poctry will undergo a severe sifting, that much of what has been ad- 
mired by his contemporanes will be rejected as worthless, we have little doubt. 
Mut we have as litle doubt that, after the closest scrutiny, there will still 
remain much that ran only perish with the English language. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, 


The Life of Samuel Johnson, LED. Tocluding a Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, by 
Tames Poswan, bay Anew Editon, with numerous Additions and Notes. Hy Jowns 
Wiison Croke, LD, F RS ovale Bva. Londen. 1841. 


‘Tris work has greatly disappointed us. Whatever faults we may have been 
prepared to find init, we fally expected that it would be a valuable addition 
to Enghsh hferature; that it would contain many curious facts, and many 
judicious remarks; that the style of the notes would be neat, clear, and pre- 
cise; anid that the typographical execution would be, as in new editions of 
classical works ut ought to be, almost faultless. We are sorry to be obliged 
to say that the merits of Mr. Croker's performance are on a par with those of 
a certain leg of mutton on which Dr, Johnson dined, while typvelting from 
london to Oxford, and which he, with charactenstic enenzy, pronounced to 
be ‘tas bad as bad could be; ill fed, il killed, ill kept, and i dressed.” That 
part of the voluines hefore as for which the editor is responsible is i! com- 
piled, 4 arranged, i] written, and i} printed. 

Noth ng in the work has astonished us so much as the ignorance or care- 
lesuness af Mr. Croker with respect te facts and dates. Many of his blunders 
are such ax we shoul! oe surprised to hear any well educated gentleman com- 
mit, even in conversation. The notes absolutely swarm with misstatements 
into which the editor never would have fallen if he bad taken the slightest 
mains to investigate the truth of his assertions, or if he had even been well 
acquainted with che boak on which he undertook to comment. We will give 
@ few instances, 7 > 

Mr. Croker tel’s aa in a note that Derrick, who was master of the cere- 
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monies at Hath, died very poorin 1760." We read on; and, a few pages 
later, we find Dr. Johnson and Boswell talking of the same Derrick as still 
living and reigning,—as having retrieved hts character! as possessing so 
much power over his subjects at Bath, that his opposition micht be fatal to 
Sheridan's lectures on oratory.¢ And all this isin 763. Lhe fact is that 
Derrick died in 1769. 

In one note we read, that Sir Herbert Croft, the authea of that pompous 
and foolish account of Young, which appears among the Lives of the Poets, 
died in $05.3 Another note in the same volume states that this same Sir 
Herbert Croft died at Paris, after residing abroad for fifteen years, on the 
27th of April, 1816.§ 

Mr. Croker infonns us that Sir William Forbes, of Pitsligo, the author of 
the life of Beattie, died in 1816.) A Sir William Forbes undoubtedly died 
in that year,—but not the Sir William Forbes in question, whose death took 
place in 1805. It is notorious, tndecd, that the bivgrapher of Beattie lived 
just long enough to complete the history of his friend. Fight or nine years 
before the date which Mr. Croker has assigned for Sir William's death, Sir 
Walter Scott Limented that event in the introduction to the fourth canto of 
Marmion. Every school-girl knuws the lines : 
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* Searece had lamented Farbes palit 
The tribute to his Minatre!’s shade? 
The tale of fnendstip scarce was told, 
Bre the narrator's heart was cold : 
Far may we search before we find 
A heart so manly and so kind {"" 


In one place we are told, that Alin Ramsay, the painter, was born in 
170g, and died in 1784 5% in another, that he dicd in 1784, in’ the seventy- 
first year of hisage.** If the latter statement be correct, he must have becn 
born inor about £783. 

In one place Mr. Croker says, that at the commencement of the intimacy 
between Dr, Jobuson and Mrs. Thrale, mm 1765, the lacdy was twenty-five 
years Ghitt In other places be says that Mrs. Thrale'a thirty-filth year 
coincided with Dr. Jolnson’s seventieth 3s Johnson was born tn apo, Lf, 
therefore, Mrs. Therale’s thinty-tifth year comceided with Jouhnson'’s acventieth, 
she could have been only twenty-one years old inoryo5. ‘bits ts not all, 
Me. Croker, in another place, assigns the year 1777 as the date of the com. 

slimentary lines which Johan tnade on Mia. Phrale’s thinty-hfth birthday, by 

f this date be correct, Mrs. Phrale mest have been born in 6742, and could 
buve been OW twenty-three when ber acquaintance with Jobson commenced. 
‘Two of MeoCroker'’s thiee statements must be falxe. We will not decile 
between them ; we will only say, that the reasons which he gives for thinkin 
that Mrs. Thrale was exactly thirty-five years old when Jobson was seventy, 
appear to us atterly frivolous. 

# gain, Mr. Croker informs his readers that ‘Lord Mansfield survived 
Johnson fad/ ten years.” ¢§ Lord Mansfield survived Dr. Jolson just eile 
years and a quarter. 

Johnson found in the library of a French lady, whom he visited dering his 
shurt visit to Paris, some works which be reparded with great dixlain. ‘Lh 
looked,” says be, “into Ue books in the lady's closet, and, in contempt, 
showed them to Mr. Thrale. Prince Titi, Uibliotheque des Fées,—and 
other books." $Y “ The History of Prince Titi,” observes Mr. Croker, ‘* was 
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etid to be the autobiography .of Frederick Prince of Wales, but was probably 
written by Kaiph his secretary.” A more absurd note never was penned, The 
listory of Prince Titi, to which Mr, Croker refers, whether written by Prince 
Preaterick or by Ralph, was certainly never published. If M.. Croker had 
riken the trouble to read with attention that very passage in Park's Royal ancl 
Noble Authors which he cites as his authority, he would have seen that the 
HADUSCHpt was piven up to the government, Even if this memoir had been 
vrinted, it is not very likely to find its way into a French Is ly’s bookcase. 
And wold any man in his senses speak contemptuously of a French lady, for 
having in her possession an Enylish work, so curious and interesting as a Life 
af Trince Peae whether written by himself or by a confidential secretary, 
munt have been? The history at which Johnson laughed was a very proper 
companion to the Bibliothéque des Fées, —a fairy tale about gool Prince ‘Titi 
and naughty Prince Violent. Mr. Croker may fiad it in the Magasin des 
Mifans, the first French book which the litde girls of England read to their 
KOVETNESSCES, 

Mr. Croker states that Mr. Henry Bate, who aftcrwards assumed the name 
of Dudley, was proprietor of the Morning Herald, and fought a duel with 
George Robinson Stoney, in consequence of some attacks on Lady Strathmore 
which appearcd in that paper.” Now, Mr. Bate was then connected, not 
with the Morning Herald, but with the Moming Post; and the dispute took 
place before the Morning Herald was in existence. The duel was fought in 
January, «777. The Chronicle of the Annual Register for that year contains 
ay account it the transaction, and distinctly states that Mr. Bate was editor 
af the Morning Post. The Morning Herald, as any person may see by 
looking atany number of it, was not established GH some years after this 
ofa, For this blunder there is, we must acknowledpe, some excuse ; for 
it certainly scems almost incredible to a person living in our time that any 
human bemg should ever have stooped to fight with a writer in the Morning 
Post. 

‘James de Duglas,” says Mr. Croker, ‘‘was requested by King Robert 
Kruce, in his last hours, to repair with his heart to Jerusalem, and humbly to 
deposit it at the sepulchre of our Lord, which he did in 1329."”¢ Now, it 
1% well known that he did no such thing, and for a very sufficient reason,—- 
because he was killed by the way. Nor was it in 1329 that he set out. 
Robert Hrace died in (32g, and the expedition of Douglas took place in the 
fallowing year, ‘Quand le printems vint a@ la saison,” says Froissart,—in 
June, 1330, says, Lord Hailes, whom Mr, Croker cites as the authority for 
was statement, 

Mr. Croker tells us that the great Marquis of Montrose was beheaded at 
Falivfsurgh in 2650.9) These is not a forward boy at any school in England 
who does not know that the marquis was hanged, The account of the execu- 
tion is one of the finest passages in Lond Clarendon’s History. We can 
scarcely suppose that Mr. Croker has never read that passage ; and yet we can 
scarcely suppose that any person who has ever perused so noble and pathetic 
a stary can have utterly forgotten all its most striking circumstances. 

** Lord “Townshend,” says Mr. Croker, ‘‘was not seerctary of state till 
720." § Can Mr. Croker possibly be ignorant that Lord Townshend was 
made secretary of state at the accession of George L. in 1714,--that he con- 
unued to be secretary of state till he was displaced by the can bre of 
Sunderland and Stanhope at the close of 1716,—and that he retarned to the 
ollice of secretary of state, not in 1720, but in 1721? Mr. Croker, indeed, is 
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generally unfortunate in his statements respecting the Townshend family. He 
tells us that Charles Townshend, the chancellor of the exchequer, was 
‘nephew of the prime minister, and son of a peer who was secretary of state, 
and leaner of the House of Lords.” *® Charles Townshend was not nephew, 
but grand-nephew of the Duke of Newcastle, not son, but grandson, of the 
Lord Townshend who was secretary of state, and leader of the House of 
Lords. 

“*Genesal Burgoyne surrendered at Saratoga,” says Mr. Croker, ‘tin March, 
1778." ¢ General Burgoyne surrendered on the 17th of October, 1777. 

Nothing,” sags Mr. Croker, ‘can be more unfounded than the assertion 
that Byng fell a martyr fo political party. By a strange coincidence of cirenm- 
stances, it happened that there was a total chanjre of administration between 
his condemnation and his death : so that one party presided at his trial, and 
another at his execution: there can be no stronger proof thet he was mot a 
political martwr "Now, what will our readers think of this writer, when we 
assure them that this statement, so confidently made respecting events so 
notorious, is absolutely nutrue? One and the same administration was in 
ofhcee when the court-martial on Byng commenced its sittings, through the 
whole trial, at the condemnation, and at the execution, Inthe month of 
November, 1756, the Duke of Newcastle and Lord Hardwicke resigned 3 the 
Duke of Devonshire became first lord of the Geasury, and Mr. Pitt, secretary 
of state, “This administration lasted till the month of April, £757. Bynyg’s 
courtamartial began to sition the 28th of December, £7560. He was shot on 
the rath of March, 2757. There is something at once diverting and pro- 
voking in the cool and authoritative manner in which Me. Croker makes hee 
random assertions, We de not suspect him of intentionally falsifying history, 
Bat of this high literary misdemeanour we do without hesitation accuse hin, -- 
that he has no adequate sense of the obhgation which a writer, who professes 
to relate facts, owes to the public, We accuse him of a negligence and an 
yrorance agalogous to that crassa meghyrntia and that crassa wnorantia on 
which the law animadverts in magistrates and surgeons, even when malice 
and corruption are not imputed. We accuse him of having undertaken a 
work which, if not performed with strict accuracy, must be very much worse 
than useless, and of having performed it as if the difference between an accu- 
rate and an inaccurate statement was not worth the trouble of looking into 
the most common book of reference. 

But we must proceed. These volumes contain mistakes more gross, if, pos- 
sible, than any that we have yet mentioned. Boswell has recarded same 
observations made by Johnson on the chanyes which took place in Gibbon’s 
religious opinions. That Gibbon when a lad at Oxford turned Catholic ts 
wellknown. “Its said,” cried the Doctor, laughing, ‘‘that he has been a 
Mahommedan,” ‘ This sarcasm,” says the editor, ‘‘ probably alludes to the 
tenderness with which Gibban's malevolence to Christianity induced hin to 
treat Mahommedanisin in his history.” Now the sarcasm was ultered in £776, 
and that part of the Elstery of the Decline and Fall of the Koiman Empire 
which relates to Mahommedlanism wes not published ull 1783, twelve years 
after the date of this conversation, and near four years after the death of Johnson. 

*“*Jt was in the year 1761,” says Mr. Croker, ‘that Goldsmith published 
his Vicar of Wakefield. This leads the editor to observe a more serious inac- 
curacy of Mrs. Piozzi than Mr. Boswell notices, when he = Jobnson left her 
table to go and sell the Vicar of Wakefield for Goldsmith. Now, Dr. Johnson 
was pot acquainted with the Thrales till 1765, four years alter the book: had 
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been published.”* Mr. Croker, in reprehending the fancied inaccuracy of 
Mrs. Thrale, has himself shown a degree of inaccuracy, or, to speak more 
aba bab a degree of ignorance, hardly credible. The Traveller was not pub- 
ished Gil 1765; and it is a fact as notorious as any in literary histery, that the 
Vicar of Wakefild, though written before the Traveller, was published after 
it. Ttisa fact which Mr. Croker may find in any common life of Goldsmith, 
in that written by Mr. Chalmers, for example. It is a fact which, as 
Boswell tells us, was disiinctly stated by Johnson in a conversation with Sir 
ashua Reynolds. Ut is, therefore, quite possible and probable that the cele- 
mated scene of the landlady, the sheriffs officer, and the bottle of Madeira 
nay have taken place in 1765, Now, Mrs. Thrale expressly says that it was 
near the bepinning of her acquaintance with Johnson, in 1765, or, at all events, 
not later than 1766, that he left her table to succour his friend. Ler accuracy 
is, Cherefore, completely vindicated. 

The very page which contains this monstrous bliundee contains another 
blunder, it passible, more monstrous sll Sir Joseph Mawbey, a foolish 
member of Parliament, at whose elas and whose pigstyes the wits of 
Brookes’s were, ifty years ago, in the habit of laughing most unmercifully, 
stated, on the amhority of Garrick, that Johnson, while sitting in a coffec- 
house at Oxford, about the time of his doctor’s degree, used some contemp- 
tuous expressions respecting Home's play and Macpherson’s Ossian, ‘* Many 
men,” he said, ‘many women, and many children, might have written 
Douglas.” Mr. Croker conceives (hat he has detected an inaccuracy, and 
gloves over poor Sir Joseph ina most characteristic manner.‘ [have quoted 
this anecdate sulely with Che view of showing to how little credit hearsay anec« 
dutes are in peneral entided, Here is a story published by Sir Joseph Mawbey, 
amember of the House of Commons, and a person every way worthy of credit, 
who says he had ait from Garrick, Now mark :—Johason’s visit to Oxford, 
about the time of his doctor's degree, was in 1754, the first time he had been 
there since he Irft the university. Bot Douglas was not acted til 1756, and 
ssian not published ull ryoo, All, therefore, that is new in Sir Joseph 
Mawbey's stury is false."  Assuredly, we need not go far to find ample proof 
(hat a member of the House of Commons may commit a very gross error, 
Now mark, say we, in the languape of Mr Croker, The fact is thac Jolinson 
togh his Master's degree in t754.7 and his Doctur’s degree ta 1775.§ In the 
spon af agza ibe paid a via to Oxford, and at Une visit a conversation re- 
sper tee the works of Lfome and Macphotsen might have taken place, and, in 
all voodability, did take place, The only real objection to the stary Mr. 
Croker bas missed, Boswell states, apparenuly on the best authonty, that as 
carly, at least, as the year 1763, Johnson, in conversation with Blair, used the 
Line expressions respecting Ossian which Sir Joseph represents him as having 
used respecting Douglas. Sir neh or Garsick confounded, we suspect, the 
two stories But their error is venial compared with that of Mr. Croker, 

We will not multiply instances of this scandalous inaccuracy. 1: is clear 
that a wrier who, even when wamed by the teat on which he is commenting, 
falis into such mistakes as these, is entiied to no confidence whatever, Mr, 
Croker has committed an error of four years with respect to the publication of 
Kialdomith’s navel,—an error of twelve years with respect to the publication 
of part of Gibbon’s History,—an error of twenty-one years with respect to 
one of the most remarkable events in Johnson's life. Two of these three 
eirors he has committed while ostentatiously displaying his own ao aracy and 
correcting what he represents as the louse assertions of others. How can his 
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readers take on trust his statements concerning the births, marriages, divorces, 
and deaths of a crowd of people whose names are scarcely known to this 
generation? It is not likely that a person who is ignorant of what almost 
everybody knows can know that of which almost everybo:y is ignorant. We 
did not open this book with any wish to find blemishes in it. We have made 
no curious researches. The work itself, and a very common knowledge of 
diterary and political history, have enabled us to detect the mistakes which we 
have pointed out, and many other mistakes of the same kind. We must say, 
and we say it with regret, that we do not consider the authority of Mr. Croker, 
unsupported by other evidence, as sufficient to justify any writer who may fal 

low him in relating a single anecdote or in assigning a date to a single event. 

Mr. Croker shows almost as much tyrorance and heedlessness in his crit 
cisms as in his statements concerning facts. Dr. Johnson said, very reasonalsly, 
as it appears to us, that some of the satires of Juvenal are too pross for imita. 
tion, Mr. Croker, who, by the way, is angry with Jolinson for defending 
Prioe’s tales against the charge of tadecency, resents this aspersion on Fuvenal, 
and indeed refuses ta helieve hig the doctar can have said anything so absurd, 
“He probatly said—some Asuiager of then for there are none of Juvenal’s 
satires to which the same oljection may be made as to one of Horace s, that & 
Is avfosether cross and: hiceentions.”" Surely Mir Croker can never have read 
the second and ninth satires of Juvenal, 

Indeed, the decisions of this editor on points of classical learning, thouyh 
eatin ina very authoritative tone, are generally such that, if a school. 

by under our care were to utter them, our soul assuredly should not spare 
for his crying. Tt is no disgrace to a gentleman who has been engaged 
during near thirty gears in political life that he has forgotten his Greek and 
Latin, Dut he becomes justly ridiculous if, when oo longer able to construe 4 
plain sentence, he affects to sit in judgment on the most delicate questions of 
style and metre. From one blunder, a blunder which no good scholar would 
have made, Mr. Croker was saved, as he informs us, by Str Robert Peel, who 
quoted a passage exactly in point from Horace. We heartily wish that Sir 
Robert, whose classical attainments are well knowu, had been more fre- 
quently consulted,  Ushappidy he was not always at his friend's elbow 5 amd 
we have, therefore, a rich abundance of the strangest errors, Roswell has pre. 
served a poor epigram by Jobnson, inscribed “ Ad Lauram parituram,” Mr 
Croker censtures the ak or applying the word puellato a lady in Laura’s 
situation, and for talking of the beauty of Lucina, ‘*Lucina,” he says, 
“was never famed for her beauty.” If Sir Robert Peel had seen this note, 
he probably would have again refuted Mr. Croker’s criticisms by an appeal to 
dforace. In the secular ode Lucina is used as one of the names o Hida, 
and the beauty 6f Diana is extolled by all tees most orthodox doctors of the 
ancient mythology, from Homer in his Odyssey, to Claudian in his Rape of 
Proserpine, In another ode, Horace describes Diana as the goddess who 
essists the “laborantes utero pucilas.” But we are ashamed to detain our 
readers with this fourth-form learning, 

Paswell found, in his tour to the Hebrides, an inscription written by a 
Scotch mintster. It runs thus: ‘foannes Macleod, &e, gents sae Thi 
archus, &e., Flone Macdonald matrimonial vinculo conjugatus turrem hane 
Leganoduncnsem proavorum halwtacuiam jonge vetumtosimum, dia penitus 
labefactatum, annu xr’ vulgaris MDCLAXXVI, instauravit.?"—-"* The minisser,” 
says Mr. Croker, ‘seems to have been no contemptible Lariniat. [5 not 
Philarchus a very happy term to express the paternal and kiadly awhority of 
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tlebead of aclan?”* The composition of this eminent Latinist, short as it 
iz, contains several words that are just as much Coptic as Latin, to say 
nothing of the incorrect structure of the sentence. The word Philarchus, 
even if it were a happy term expressing a paternal and kindly authority, 
would prove nothing for the minister’s Latin, whatever it might prove for his 
Greek. But it is clear that the word Philarchus means, not a man who rules - 
by love, but a man who loves rule. The Attic writers of the best age use the 
vord ¢ikapxos in the sense which we assign to it. Would Mr. Croker 
translate @lAdcvopos, a man who acquires wisdom by means of love, or 
gidoxepdis, a man who makes money by means of Save? In fact, it re- 
quires no Bentley or Casaubon to perceive that Philarchus is merely a false 
spelling for Phylarchus,—the chief of a tribe. 

Mr. Croker has favoured us with some Greek of his own, ‘At the al‘ ar,” 
says Dr. Johnson, ‘J recommended my @¢.” ‘These Jetters,” says the 
editor, ey erie Dr. Strahan seems not to have understood) probably mean 
dynro: pirat, departed fricnds.”$¢ Johnson was not a first-rate Greek scholar ; 
but he knew more Greck than most boys when they leave school? and no 
schoolboy could venture to use the word @»yro in the sense which Mr, 
Croker ascribes to it without imminent danger of a flogging. 

Mr. Croker has also given usa specimen of his skill in translating Latin. 

Johnson wrote a note in which he consulted his friend, Dr. Lawrence, on the 
propney of losing some blood. The note contains these words :—‘“‘ Si per 
te licet, imperatur nuncio Holderum ad me deducere.” Johnson should 
rather have written ‘‘imperatum est.” But the meaning of the words is 
perfectly clear, “If you say yes, the messenzer has orders to bring Holder 
tome.” Mr, Croker translates the words as follows: ‘‘If you consent, pray 
tell the messenger to bring Holder to me," If Mr Croker is resolved to 
write on points of classical learning, we would advise him to begin by giving 
an hour every morning to our old friend Corderius. 
_ Indeed, we cannot open any volume of this work in any place, and turn it 
over for two minutes in any direction, without lighting on a blunder. Johno- 
son, in his life of Tickell, stated that a poem entitled the Royal Progress, 
which appears in the last volitme of the Spectator, was written on the 
accession of Georg: 1. The word ‘arrival was afterwards substituted for 
“accession.”  ** Tae reader will observe,” says Mr. Croker, ‘that the Whig 
term eecession, which might imply legality, was altered into a statement of 
the simple fact ot King George's arrea."§ Now Johnson, though a bigoted 
Tory, Was not quite such a fool as Mr. Croker here represents him to be. In 
the Life of Granville, Lord Lansdowne, which stands a very few es from 
the Life of Tickell, mention is made of the accession of Anne, endl the acces- 
sion of George 1. The word arrival was used in the Life of ‘Tickell for the 
simplest of all reasons, Jt was used because the subject of the Royal Pro- 
gress was the arrival of the king, and not his accession, which took place 
near two months before his arrival. | 

The editor's want of perspicacity is, indeed, very amusing. He is perpetu- 
ally telling us that be cannot understand something in the text which is as 
plain as language can make i, ‘* Mattaire,” said Dr. page ““wrote Latin 
verses from time to time, and published a set in his old age, which he called 
Sensia, in which he shows so little learning or taste in writing as to make 
Carteret a dactyl."§ Hereupon we have this note: ‘“‘ The editor does not 
understand this objection, nor the following observation.” The following 
observation, which Mr. Croker cannot understand, is sis ply this: “Ta 
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matters of genealogy,” saf¥Johnson, ‘‘it is necessary to give the bare names 
as they are. But in poetry and in prose of any elegance in the writing, they 
require to have inflection given tothem.” If Mr. Croker had told Johnson 
that this was unintelligible, the doctor would probably have replied, as he 
replied on another occasion, ‘T have found you a reason, sir; 1 am not 
bound to find you an understanding.” Everybody who knows anything of 
Latinity knows that, in genealogical tables, Joannes Baro de Carteret, or 
Vicecomes de Carteret, may be tolerated, but that in c»mpositions which 
pretend to elegance, Carteretus, or some other form which admits of inflec 
tions, ought to be used. 

All our readers have doubtless seen the two distichs of Sir William Jones, 
respecting the division of the time of a lawyer. One of the distichs is 
translated from some old Latin lines; the other is original, The former 
runs thus : 











* Six hours to sleep, tolaw's grave study six, 
af f re) 
Four spend in prayer, the rest on nature fix, 


** Rather.” says Sir William Jones, 


‘* Six hours to law, to soothing slumbers seven, 
‘Ten to the work? ‘lot, and all to heaven.” 


The second couplet puzzles Mr. Croker strangely. ‘‘Sir William,” says 
he, ‘‘ Las shortened his day to twenty-three hours, and the general advice 
of ‘all to heaven,’ destroys the peculiar appropriation of a certain period to 
religious exercises,"* Now, we did net thiuk that it was in human dulness to 
miss the meaning of the lines so completely. Sir William distributes twenty- 
three hours among various employments. One hour is thus left for devotion. 
The reader expects that the verse will end with-—-‘‘and one to heaven.” The 
whole point of the lines consists in the unexpected substitution of fall” for 

fone.” The conceit is wretched enough ; but it is perfectly intelligible, and 
1ever, we will venture to say, pemplesel man, woman, or child before. 

Poor Tom Davies, after failing in business, tried to live by his pen, Johnson 
cajled him ‘‘an author generated by the corruption of a ticokiselion” This is 
‘a very obvious and even a commonplace allusion to the famous dogma of the 
old physiologists. Dryden made a similag allusion to that dogma before 
Johnson was born. Mr. Croker, however, 1s unable to understand what the 
doctor meant. ‘‘ The expression,” he says, ‘‘scems not quite clear.” And 
he proceeds to talk about the gencration of insects, about bursting into gaudier 
life, and Heaven knows what.+ 

There is a still stranger instance of the editor's talent for finding out difh- 
culty in what 4s perfectly plain. ‘‘No man,” said Johnson, ‘‘can now be 

¢ a bishop for his learning and piety.” ‘‘ From this too just observa- 
tion,” says Boswell, ‘‘there are some eminent exceptions.” Mr. Croker is 
puzzled by Boswell’s very natural and simple language. ‘* That a general 
observation should be pronounced foo gust, by the very person who admits 
_ that it is not universally just, is not a little odd.’’t 

A very large proportion of the two thousand five hundred notes which the 
editor buasts of having added to those of Boswell and Malone consists of the 
flattest and poorest reflections, reflections such as the least intelligent reader 
ig quite competent to make for bimself,—and such as no intelligent reader 
would think it worth while to utter aloud. They remind us of nothing sc 
much as of those profound and interesting annotations which are senciiled yy 
sempstresses and apothecaries’ boys on the dog-eared margins of nov 
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borrowed from circulating libraries ;—‘' How beantifal !"—* Cursed prosy!” 
—-" T don’t like Sir Reginald Malcolm at all.”—' lL think Pelham is a sad 
dandy,”-—-Mr. Croker is perpetually stopping us in our progress through the 
most delightful narrative in the language, to observe that really Dr. Johnson 
was very rude,—that he talked more fes victory than for troth,—that his taste 
for port wine with capillaire in it was very odd,—that Boswell was imperti- 
nent,-—that it was foolish in Mrs. Thrale to marry the music-master 3; and other 
‘ merderies” of the same kind, to borrow the energetic word of Ri belais. 

We cannot speak more favourably of the manner in which the notes are 
written than of the matter of which they consist. We find in every page 
words used in lds senses, and constructions which violate the plaincst 
rules of grammar, We have the low vulgarism of ‘‘ mutual friend,” for 
**common friend.” We have “fallacy” used as synonymous with ‘‘false- 
hood” or ' misstatement.” We have many such inextricable labyrinths of pro- 
nouns as that which follows: ‘* Lord Frskine was fond of this anecdote; he 
tuhl it to the editor the first time that he had the honour of being in bis com. 
pany.” Lastly, we have a plentiful supply af sentences resembling those 
which we subjoin, ‘Markland, we, with Jortin and Thirlby, Johnson calls 
three cottemporaries of great eminence.”© ‘' Warburton himself did not 
fecl, as Mr. Boswell was disposed to think he did, kindly or gratefully o/ 
Jobnson."¢ Tt was Azer that Horace Walpole called a man who never 
made a bad figure but as an author."— We must add that the printer has 
done his best to fill both the text and the notes with all sorts of blunders, In 
truth, he and the editor have between them made the book so bad, that we 
do not well see bow it could have been worse. 

When we tam from the commentary of Mr. Crokes to the work of our old 
friend Boswell, we find it not only worse printed than in any other edition 
with which we are acquainted, but mangled in the most wanton manner. 
Much that Boswell inserted in his narrative is, without the shadow of a reason, 
degraded to the appendix. The editor has also taken upon himself to alter 
or omil passages which he considers as indecorous, This prudery is quite 
wnintellizitde to us. There is nothing immoral in Boswell’s book, nothing 
which tends to inflame the passions. lle sometimes uses plain words. But 
if this be a taint which requires expurgation, it would be desirable to begin 
by ey the morning and evening lessons. Mr. Croker has performed 
‘he delicate ofhce which he has undertaken in the most caprictous manner, 
Une strong, old-fashioned, English word, familiar to all who read their Bibles, 
is exchanged for a softer synonym in some passages, and suffered to stand 
vanaltered in others, Ta one place a faint allusion made by Johnson to an 

— fandelicate aly Yar pea allusion so faint that, till Mr. Croker’s note pointed it 
out to us, we had never noticed it, and of which we are quite dire that the 
meaning would never be discovered by any of those for whose sake books 
are expurgated,—is altogether omitted. In another place, a coarse and stupid 
jest of Dr. Taylor on the same subject, expressed in the broadest language, — 
almost the only passage, as far as we remember, in all Boswell's book, which 
we sheuld have bese inclined to leave out,—is suffered to remain, 

_ We complain, however, mach more of the additions than of the omtssions 

We have half of Mra. Thrale's book, scraps of Mr. Tyers, scraps of Mr. . 
_ Marphy, scraps of Mr. Cradock, long prosings of Sir John Hawkina, and 
connecting observations by Mr. Croxer hierself, inserted into the midst o. 

Boswell"s text, To this practice we most decidedly object, An editor might 
as wel} publish Thucydides with extracts from Diodorus interspersed, or in- 
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corporate the Lives of Suetonius with the History and Annals of Tacitus. 
Mr. Croker tells us, indeed, that he has done only what Boswell wished to 
do, and was prevented from doing by the law of copyright. We doubt this 
greatly. Boswell has studiously abstained from availing himself of the in- 
formation given by his rivals, on many occasions on which he might hare 
cited them without subjecting himself to the charge of piracy. Mr. Croker 
has himself, on one occasion, remarked very justly that Boswell was ve 
reluctant to owe any obligation to Hawkins, But, be this as it may, uf 
Lioswell had quoted en Sir John aud from Mrs, Thrale, he would have been 
guided by his own taste and judgment in selecting his quotations. On what 
he quoted he would have commented with perfect freedom ; and the borrowed 
passages, so selected, and accompanied by such cominents, would have be- 
come original, They would have dovetailed into the work,—No hitch, no 
crease, would have been discernible, The whole would appear one and 
indivisible, 
"Ut per lieve severos 

E.ffundat junctura ungues,’ 

This is not the case with Mr. Croker’s insertions, They are not chosen as 
Roswell would have chosen them. They are not introduced as Boswell 
would have introduced them. They differ from the quotations scattered 
through the original Life of Johnson, as a withered bough stuck in the ground 
differs from a tree skilfully transplanted with all its life about it. 

Nat only do these anecdotes dishyure Boswell’s book ; they are themselves 
cisfigured by being inserted in bis book. The charm of Mrs. Thrale's litie 
volume is utterly destroyed. The feminine quickness of observation,—the 
feminine softness of heart,—the colloquial incorrectness and vivacity of style, 
— the little ainusing airs of a half-learned lady,—the delightfal garrulity,— 
the "dear Doctor Johnson,”—the ‘it was so comical,”—all disappear in 
Mr. Croker’s quotations,--The lady ceases to speak in the first person; and 
ber anecdotes, in the process of transfusion, become as flat as champagne in 
decanters, of Herodotus in Beloe’s version. Sie John Hawkins, tt is true, 
joes nothing 5 and fur the best of reasons, Sis Jolin had nothing to lose, 

‘The course which Mr. Croker ought to have taken is quite clear, Le 
should have reprinted Boswell’s narrative precisely as Boswell wrote it; and 
in the notes or the appendix he should have placed any anecdutes which he 
might have thonght it advisable to quote from other writers. This would have 
been a much more convenient course for the reader, who has now constantly to 
keep his eye on the margin in order to sce whether he is perusing Loswell, 
Mrs. Thrale, Murphy, Hawkins, Tyers, Cradock, or Mr, Croker, We preatly 
daubt whether even the Tour to the Hebndes ought to have been inserted in 
the midst of the Life. There is one marked distinction between the two works, 
Most of the Tour was seen by Johnson in manuscript. It does not appear that 
he ever saw any part of the Life. 

We love, we own, to read the great productions of the human mind as they 
were written. We have this feeling even about scientific treatises ; though we 
know that the scieaces are always in a state of progression, and that the altera- 
tions mads by a modern editor in an old book on any branch of natural on 
political philusophy are likely to be improvements pe errors have been 
detected by writers of this generation in the speculations of Adam Smith. A 
short cut has bees made to much knowledge at which Sir [nase Newton arrived 
through arduous and circuitous paths, Yet we still look with peculiar venera- 
tion on the Wealth of Nations and on the Principia, and should regret to ree | 
either of those great works garbled even by the ablest hands. Bat in works 
which owe much of their uierest to the character and situation of the writers 
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the case is infinitcly stronger. What man of taste and feeling cam endure 
harmonies, ri/acunent, abridgments, expurgated editions? Who evrr reads a 
stage copy of a play when he can procure the original? Who ever cut open 
Mrs. Siddons’s Milton? Who ever got through ten pages of Mr. Gilpin’s 
translation of John Bunyan’s Pilgrim into modern English 2, Who would lose, 
in the confusion of a Diatessaron, the peculiar charm which be! sngs to the 
narrative of the disciple whom Jesus loved? The feeling of a reader who has 
become intimate with any great original work is that which Adam expressed 


towards his bride ; 
* Should God create another Eve, and I 
Anather rib afford, yet loss of thee 
Would never from my beart.” 


No substitute, hows ver ep eel formed, will fill the void left by the original. 
The second beauty may be equal or superior to the first; but still it is 
nul she. 

The reasons which Mr. Croker has ave for incorporating passages from Sir 
John Hawkins and Mrs. Thrale with the narrative of Boswell would vindicate 
the adulteration of half the classical works in the language. If Pepys’s Diary 
and Mrs, atchinsen’s Memoirs had been published a hundred years ago, no 
baman being can doubt that Mr. Hume would have made great use of those 
books in his Histary of england. But would it, on that account, be judicious in 
a writer of our own times to publish an ehition of Hume's History of England, in 
which large additions from Pepys and Mrs. Hutchinson should be incorporated 
with the origigal teat? Surely not liume's history, be its faults what they 
may, is wow one great entire work, the production of ene vigorons mind, work- 
my an puch materuals as were within is reach. Additions made by anothe, 
hand may supply a particular deticiency, but would grievously injure the general 
effect. With Boswell’s book the case ty stronger. There is saecely, in the 
whole compass of literature, a book which bears interpolalion soul We know 
ve production of the human mind which has so cut of what may be called 
ihe race, so much of the peculiar flavour of the soul from which it spuang, The 
work could never have been written uf the writer had not been preemsely what 
he was, His character is displayed in every paye, and Was display of character 
gives a delightful interest to many passages which have no other mterest. 

The Life of Johnson is assuredly a great—a very preat work. Tlomer is not 
mare decidedly the first of heroic poets, -—Shakespeare is not more decidedly the 
first of dramatists,— Demosthenes is not more decitedly the tiest of oraters, 
than Boswell in the first of liographers. He has no second. Ue has distanced 
all his competitors so decidedly Uhat it is not worth while to place them 
Bis Tese is firet, and the rest nowbere. 

We are not sure that there is in the whole history of the humaw intellect so 
strange a phenomenan as this book. Many of the greatest men that ever lived 
have written biography, Loswell was one of the smallest men that ever lived, 
and he has beaten them all. Tle was, if we are to give any crodit to his awn 
wcount of ta the united testimony of all who knew fim, a man of he meanest 
atl feeblest intellect. Johnsun described him as a fellow who had missed his 
o dy chance of immortality by not having been alive when the Vunciad was 
w.itten, Beauclerk used his name as a proverbial expression for a bore, He 
was the laughing-stock of the whole of that brilliant society which has owed to 
him the greater part of its fame. Le was always laying himself at the feet of 

ee man, and begging to be vga pre and trampled eron, He was 
always carning some ridiculous nickname, and then “ bincling it asa crown unto 
him,”—not merely in metaphor, bat get 4 He exhibited himseli, at rhe 
Shakespeare Jabllee, we ali the crowd which filled Strarford-on-Ayon. with ¢ 
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placard round his hat bearing the inscription of Corsica Boswell. In his Tour 
he proclaimed to all the world that at Edinburgh he was known by the appella. 
tion of Paolt Boswell, Servile and impertinent,—shallow and pedantic,—a 
bigot and a sot,—bloated with family pride, and eternally blustering about the 
dignity of a born gentleman, yet stooping to bea tale-bearer, an eaves-dropper, 
a common butt in the taverns of London, —so curious to know everybody who 
was talked about, that, Tory and high Churchman as he was, he manceuvred, 
we have been told, for an introduction to Tom Paine,—so vain of the most 
childish distinctions, that when he had been to court, he drove to the office 
where his book was pfinting, without changing his clothes, and summoned a]! 
the printer’s devils to admire his new ruffles and sword ;-—such was this man, 
—and such he was content and proud to be. Everything which another man 
would have hidden,—everything the publication of which would have made 
another man hang himself, was matter of gay and clamorous exultation to his 
weak and diseased mind. What silly things he said,—what bitter retorts he 
provoked,-—how at one place he was troubled with evil presentiments whic 
came to nothing,—how at another place, on waking from a drunken doze, he 
read the Prayer-book and took a hair of the dog that had bitten him,—how he 
went to see men hanged, and came away maudlin, —how he added five hundred 
pounds to the fortune of one of his babies because she was not frightened at 
Jonnscsite ugly face,—how he was frightened out of his wils at sea, —and how 
the sailors quicted him as they would have quieted a child, — how tipsy he was at 
Lady Cork’s one evening, and how much his merriment annoyed the ladies how 
impertinent he was to the Duchess of Argyle, and with what stately contempt 
she put down his impertinence,—how Colonel Macleod sneered to his face at 
his impudent obtrusiveness,—how his father and the very wife of his bosom 
laughed and fretted at his fooleries ;—all these things he proclaimed to all the 
world, as if they had been subjects for pride and ostentatious rejoicing, All 
the caprices of his temper, all the illusions of his vanity, all his hypocbondriac 
whimsies, all his castles in the air, he displayed with a cool self-complacency, 
a perfect unconsciousness that he was making a fool of himself, to which it is 
impossible to find a parallel in the whole history of mankind, He has used 
many people ill; but assuredly he has used nobody so ill as himself. 

That such a man should have written one of the best books in the world is 
strange enough. But this is not all. Many persons who have conducted them- 
selves foolishly in active life, and whose conversation has indicated no superior 
powers of mind, have left us valuable works. Goldsmith was very justly 
described by one of his contemporanes as an inspired idiot, and by another as 
a be 

“* - Who wrote ke an angel, and talked like poor Poll.” 

La Fontaine was in socicty a mere simpleton. His blunders would not come 
in amiss among the stories of Hierocies. Bat these men attained literary 
eminence ip spite of their weaknesses. Boswell attained it by reason of his 
weaknesses. If be had not been a great fool, he would never have been a 
great writer, Without all the qualities which made him the jest and the torment 
of those among whom he lived,—without the officiousness, the inquisitive- 
ness, the effrontery, the toad-eating, the insensibility to ali reproof, he never 
could have produced so excellent a book. He was a slave proud of his servi 

tude,—a Paul Pry, convinced that his own curiosity and garrulity were virtues, 
-—an unsafe companion who never scrupled to repay the most liberal hos- 
pitality by the basest violation of confidence,—a man without delicacy, without 
shame, without sense encagh to know when he was hurting the feelings of 
others, or whon he was exposing himself ta derision ; and because he wes 
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all this, he has, in an important pa alae of literature, im:neasurably 
surpassed such writers as Tacitus, Clarendon, Alfieri, and his own idol, | 
obnson, 
J Of the talents which ordinarily raise men to eminence as writers, Boswel 
had absulutely none. There is not in all his Looks a single remark of h’s 
own on literature, politics, religion, or society, which is aot either common 
place or absurd. Elis dissertations on hereditary gentility, on the sla-c-trade, 
and on the entailing of landed estates, may serve as examples. To say that 
these passayes are suphistical would be to pay them-an extravagant compli- 
nent. They have no pretence te argument, or even to meaning. He has 
reported innumerable observations made by himself in the course of conver- 
wation, Of those observations we do not remember one which is above the 
intellectual capacity of a bey of fifteen. He has printed many of his own 
letters, and in these letters he is always ranting or twaddling. Logic, elo- 
quence, wit, taste, all those things which are generally considered as maki 
a book valuable, were utterly wanting to him. Ife had, indeed, a quic 
observation and a retentive memory. These qualities, if he had been a man 
of sense and virtue, would scarcely of themselves have sufficed to make lim 
conspicious ; but as he was a dunce, a parasite, and a coxcomb, they have 
made him immortal. 

Those parts of his book which, considered abstrastedly, are most utterly 
worthless, are delightful when we read diem as illustrations of the cha- 
racter of the writer, Bad in themselves, they are good dramatically, like the 
nonsense of Justice Shallow, the he English of Dr. Caius, or the mis- 
placed consonants of Fluellen. Of all confessors, Boswell is the most candid. 
Uther men who have pretended to lay open their own hearts, —Rousseau, for 
example, and Lord ff ae Ra evidently written with a constant view tc 
effect, and are to be then most distrusted when they seem to be most sincere, 
There is scarcely any man who would not rather accuse himself of great 
—erimes and of dark and tempestuous passions than proclaim all his little 
vanities and wild fancies. It would be easier to tind a person who would 
avow actions like those of Caesar Borgia or Danton, than one who would 
publish a day-dream like those of Alnaschar and Malvolio. Those weaknesses 
which most men keep covered up in the most secret places of the mind, not 
tv be disclosed to the cye of fnendship or of love, were precisely the weak- 
Heases which Boswell paraded before all the world. [le was perfectly frank, 
because the weakness of his understanding and the tumult of his spirits pre- 
vented bim from knowing when be made hioself ridiculous. His book 
ital nathiag so mach as the conversation of the inmates of the Palace 

“ruth, e 

His fame is itiegt and it will, we have no doubt, be lasting; but it is 
fame uf a peculiar kind, and indeed marvellously resembles infamy. We 
remember no other case in which the world has made 50 great a distinction 
between a book and its author. In general, the book and the author are 
considered as one. To admire the book is to admire the author. The case of | 
Boswell is an exception,—we think the only exception, to this rule His. 
work is universally allowed to be interesting, instructive, eminently original; — 
yet it has brought hin gothing but contempt. All the world reads it : ail the 
world deligh's in it: yet we do not cemember ever to‘have read or ever to 
have beard any expression of respect and admiration for the man to whom we | 
owe so much instruction aed amusement, While edition afier edition of his _ 
book was conting forth, his son, as Mr. Croker tells an, was ashamed of it, . 
and hated to hear it mentioned. This feeling war natural and reasonable 
Su Alexandes saw that, in proportion to the celebrity of the work, was the 
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degradation of the author. The very editors of this unfortunate gentleman's 
books have forgotten their allegiance, and, like those Puritan casuists who 
tock arms by the authority of the king against his person, have attacked the 
writer while doing homage to the writings. Mr. Croker, for example, has 
published two thousand five hundred notes on the life of Johnson, and yet 
scarcely ever mentions the biographer whose performance he has taken such 
pains to illustrate without some expression of contempt. 

Ao ill-natured man Boswell certainly was not. Yet the malignity of the 
must malignant satirist could mein! cut deeper than bis thoughtless 
loquacity, Having himself no sensibility to derision and contempt, he touk 
it for granted that all others were equally callous. He was not ashamed to 
exhibit himself to the whole world as a common spy, a common tattler, a 
humble companion without the excuse of poverty,—and to tell a hundred 
storics of his own pertness and folly, and of the insults which his pertness 
and folly brought upon him. It was natural that he should show little dis- 
cretion in cases in which the feelings or the honour of others might be con- 
cerned, No man, surely, ever published such stories respecting persons 
whom he professed to love and revere, le would infallibly have made his 
hero as contemptible as he has mace himself, bad not his hero really pos- 
sessed some moral and intellectual qualities of a very high order. The ba 

roof that Johnson was really an extraordinary man is that his chavacter, 
instead of being degraded, has, on the whole, been decidedly raised by a 
work in which all his vices and weaknesses are exposed more unsparingly se 
they ever were exposed by Churchill or by Kenrick. 

Johnson grown old, Johnsoa in the fulness of his fame and in the enjoy- 
ment of a competent fortune, is better known to us than any other man in 
history. Everything about him,—his coat, his wig, his figure, his face, his 
scrofula, his St. Vitus’s dance, his rolling walk, his blinking eye, the outward 
signs which too clearly marked his approbation of his dinner, his insatiable 
appetite for fish-sauce and veal-pie with plums, his inextinguishable thirst 
for tea, his trick of touching the posts as he walked, his mysterious practice 
of treasuring up scraps of orange-pecl, his morming slumbers, his midnight 
ilisputations, his contortions, his mutterings, his gruntings, his pufhngs, his 
vigorous, acule, and ready cloquence, his sarcastic wit, his vchemence, his 
insolence, his fits.of tempestuous rage, his queer inmates,—old Mr, Levett and 
lind Mrs, Williams, the cat Hodge and the negro Frank,-—all are as familiar 
to us as the objects by which we have been surrounded from childhood, But 
we have no minute information respecting those years of Johnson’s life 
during which his character and his manners became immutably fixed. We 
know him, not as he was known to the men of his own generation, but as he 
was known to men whose father he might have been. That celebrated club 
of which he was the most distinguished member containcd few persons whe 
could remember 2 time when his fame way not fally established and his 
habits completely formed. He had made himself a name in literature while 
Reynolds and the Wartons were still boys. He was about twenty years older 
than Burke, Goldsmith, and Gerard Hamilton, about thirty years older than 
Gibbon, Beauclerk, and Langton, and about forty years older than Lord 
Stowell, Sir William Jones, and Windham. Boswell and Mrs. Thrale, the 
two writers from whom we derive most of onr knowledge respecting him, 
vever saw hig tili long after he was filty years old, til] most of his great works 
had become classical, and till the pension bestowed on him by the Crown had 
placed him above poverty. Of those eminent men who were his most inti- 
maate associates towards the clase of his life, the only onc, as far as we remem: 
bes, who knew him during the frst ten or twelve years of his residence in ihe 
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capital, was David Garrick; and it does not appear that during tho.e years 
David Garrick saw much of his fellow-townsman. 

Johnson came up to London precisely at the time when the condition cf a 
man of letters was most miserable and degraded. It was a dark night between 
two sunny days, The aye of the Msecenases had passed away. The age of 
general curiosity and inteliigence had not arrived. The number of readers is 
at present so great that a popular author may subsist in comfort and opulence 
on the profits of his works. In the reigns of William II1., of Anne, and of 
George L., even such men as Congreve and Addison would scarcely have been 
able to live like gentlemen by the mere sale of their writings. But the defi- 
ciency of the natural demand for literature was, at the close of the seventeenth 
and at the beginning of the eighteenth century, more than made up by artifi 
cial encouragement,—-by a vast system of bounties and premiums. There 
was, perhaps, never a time at which the rewards of literary merit were so 
spiendid,-—at which men who could write well found such easy admittance 
into the most distinguished society, and to the highest honours of the state. 
‘The chiefs of both the great parties into which the kingdom was divided 
patronised literature with emulous munificence. Congreve, when he had 
scarcely attained his majority, was rewarded for bis first comedy with places 
which made him independent for Ife. Smith, though his Hippolytus and 
Viawdra failed, woula have Leen consoled with three huiised a-year but for 
his own folly. Rowe was not only poet laureate, but also land surveyor of the 
Customs in the port of London, clerk of the council to the Prince of Wales, 
and secretary of the Presentations to the Lord Chancellor. Hughes was 
-coretary to the Commissions of the Peace. Ambrose Philips was judge of 
the Prerogative Court in Ireland. Locke was Commissioner of Appeals and 
of the Board of Trade. Newton was Master of the Mint. Stepney and 
Prior were employed in embassies of high dignity and importance. Gay, who 
commenced life ax apprentice to a silk mercer, became a secretary of Lega. 
‘ion at five-and-twenty. It was toa poem on the Death of Charles IL, and 
to the City and Country Mouse, that Montague owed his introduction into 

ublic life, his earldom, bis garter, and his auditorship of the Exchequer, 
Swift, but for the unconquerabie prejudice of the queen, would have been a 
bishop. Oxford, with his white staff in his hand, passed through the crowd 
of his suitors to welcome Parnell, when that ingenious writer deserted the 
Whigs. Steele was a commissioner of stamps and a member of Parliament. 
Arthur Mainwaring was a commissioner of the Customs and auditor of the 
uaprest. Tickell was secretary to the Lords Justices of Ireland, Addison 
was sceretary of state, 

This liberal patronage was brought into fashion, as it seem, by the mag- 
nificent Doret, who alone of all the nuble versibers in the court of Charles iL 
possessed talents fur composition which would have made him eminent with- 
out the aid of a coronet. Montague owed his elevation to the favour of Dorset, 
and imitated through the whole course of his life the liberality to which he 
was himself so greatly indebted. The Tory leaders,——Harley and Boling- 
broke in particular,——vied with the chiefs of the Whig party in zeal for the 
encouragement of letters. Bat soon after the accession of the house of 
Hanover a change took place. The supreme power passed to a man who 
eared little for poetry or eloquence. The importance of the House of Com- 
rast = spor pa on this imcrenan The A shergaid was under the er pnd 
of | ing for Parliamentary sapport muc that patronage which had 
employed in fostering literary merit ; and Walpole was by vo means inclined 
to divert any | af the and ok corrapiicn to purposes which he considered 
aa idle. He had eminent talents for government and for detuic Rat he had 
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paid little attention to books, and felt little erpect for authors. One of che 
coarse jokes of his friend Sir Charles Hanbury Williams was far more pleasing 
to him than Thomson's Seasons or Richardson's Pamela. He had observed that 
some of the distinguished writers whom the favour of Halifax had turned into 
statesmen had been mere encumbrances to their party, dawdlers in office and 
mutes in Parliament. During the whole course of his administration, there- 
fore, he scarcely befriended a single man of genius. The best writers of the 
aye gave all their support to the opposition, and contributed to excite that dis. 
content which, after plunging the nation into a foolish and unjust war, over. 
threw the minister to make room for men less able and equally unscrapulous, 
The opposition could reward its eulogists with littlg more than promises 
and caresses. St. James's would give nothing :—Leicester House had nothing 
to give, . 

Thus, at the time when Johnson commenced his literary career, a writer had 
litte to hope from the patronage of powerful indivicnals. The patronage of 
the public did not yet furnish the means of comfortable subsistence. The 
prices paid Ly booksellers to authors were so low that a man of considerable 
talents and unremitting industry could do little more than) provide fur 
the day which was passing over him, The lean kine had eaten up the fat 
kine, The thin and withered ears had devoured the good ears, The season 
of rich harvests was over, and the period of famine had begun. All that is 
squalid aud miserable might now be summed up in the word—- Poet. That word 
denoted a creature dressed like a scarecrow, familiar with compters and spong- 
ing-houses, and perfectly qualified to decide on the comparative merits of the 
Common Side in the King’s Bench prison and of Mount Scoundrel in the 
Fleet, Even the poorest pitied him ; and they well might pity him. For if 
their condition was ecuaily abject, their aspirings were not equally high, nor 
their sense of insult equally acute. To lode in a garret up four pair of stairs, 
to dine in a cellar among footmen out of place,~-to translate ten hours a day 
for the wages of a ditcher,—to be hunted by bailiffs from one haunt of begpary 
and pestilence to another, from Grub Street to St. George’s Fields, and from 
St. George's Fields to the alleys behind St. Martin’s Church,-—to sleep on a 
bulk in fune and amidst the ashes of a glass-house in December,—to die in 
a hospital, and to be buried in a parish vault, was the fate of more than one 
writer who, if he had lived thirty years earlier, would Yave been admitted to 
the sittings of the Kitcat or the Scriblerus club, would Gave satin Parliament, 
and would have been entrusted with embassies to the High Allies ; who, if he 
had lived in our time would have received from the booksellers several hundred 
pounds a year. 

As every climate has its peculiar diseases, so every walk of life has its pecu- 
liar temptations. The literary character, assuredly, has Te had its share 
of faults,—vanity, jealousy, morbid sensibility. To these faults were now 
sup-radded all the faults which are commouly found in men whose livelihood 
is precarious, and whose principles are exposed tu the trial jof severe distress, 
All the vices of the gambler and of the beggar were biended with those of 
the author. The prizes in the wretched lottery of book-making were scarcely 
Jess ruinous than the blanks. If good fortune came, it came in such a manner 
that it was alinost certain to be abused. After months of starvation and 
despais, a full third night or a well-received dedication filled the pocket of 
the lean, ragged, unwashed poet with guineas. [fe hastened to enjoy those 
laxuries with the images of which his mind had been haunted while he was 
slecping amidst the cinders and eating potatoes at the Irish ordinary in Shoe 
Lane. A week of taverns soon qualified him for another year of niin. 
eellars. Such was the life of Savage, of Boyse, and of a crowd of others 
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: Neg men of letters with whom Johnson was henceforth to associate were, 
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Sametimes blazing in gold-laced hats and waistcoats; somctimes lying in bed 
because their coats had gone to pieces, or wearing paper cravats because their 
linen was in pawn; sometimes drinking champagne and tokay with Betly 
Careless ; sometimes standing at the window of an eating-house in Porrilze 
Island, to snuff up the scent of what they could not afford :o taste 3 ficy knew 
luxury j;—-they knew beggary ;——but they never knew comfort. These men 
were irreclainiable. They looked on a regular and frugal life w th the same 
aversion which an old gipsy or a Mohawk huncer feels for a stationary abode, 
and for the restraint and securities of civilized communitics, They were a3 
untameable, as mugh wedded to their desulate freedom, as the wild ais. 
They could no more be broken in to the offices of social man than the unicurn 
could be trained to serve and abide by the crib. tt was well if they did 
aot, like beasts of a still fiercer race, tear the hands which ministered to 
their necessities. To assist them was impossible ; and the most benevolent 
of mankind at length became weary of giving relief which was dissipated with 
she wildest profumon as soun as it had been received. If a sum was bestowe:l 
on the wretched adventurer, such as, properly husbanded, might have sap- 
plied him for six months, it was instantly spent in strange freaks of sensuality, 
and before forty-eight hours had elapsed, the poet was again pestering all his 
acquaintance for twapence to get a plate of shin of beef at a subterrancous 
sookshop, Tf his frieuds gave him an asylum in their houses, those houses 
were forthwith turned into bagnios and taverne All order was destroyed ; 
all business was suspended. The most good-mtured host began to repent of 
his cagerness to serve aman of genius in distress when he beard his guest 
voating for fresh panch at five o'clock in the morning. 

A few eminent writers were more fortunate. Pope had been raised above 
poverty by the active patronage which, in his youth, both the great political 
parties had extended to his Llomer. Young had received the only pension 
ever bestowed, to the best of our recollection, by Sir Robert Walpole, as 
the reward of mere literary merit. One or two of the many poets who 
attached themselves to the opposition, Thomson, in particular, and Mallet, 
obtarmed, after much severe suffering, the means of subsistence from their 
jalitical friends, Richardson, like a man of sense, kept his shop ; and his 
shop kept him, which his novels, admirable as they are, would scarcely have 
done, But nothing could be more deplorable than the state even of the 
ablest men, who at that time depended for subsistence on their writings. 
Johason, Collins, Fielding, and Thomson, were certainly four of the most 
dntinguished persons that England produced during the eighteenth century. 
It iy well known that they were all four arrested for debt. F 

Into calamitics and difficulties sach as these pen plunged in his 
twenty-cighth year, From that time till he was three or four and fifty, we 
have little information respecting him; litde, we mean, compared with the 
full and accurate information “which We possess respecting his proceedings 
aut habits towards the close of his life. He emerged at length from E 
folts and sixpenny ordinanes into the society of the polished and the opulent, 
{fis fame was established. A pension sufficient for his wants had been con- 
ferret on Bim: and he came forth to asionbh a generation with which he 
had almost as little in common as with Frenchmen or Spaniards. a 

In bis early years he had occasionally seen the great; but be had seen 
them asa beggar. He now came among them asa companion, The de 
mand for amusement and instruction had, during the course of twenty years, 
been gradually increasing. The price of literary labour had risen; and those 
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with him all night in the streets for want of a lodging. Burke, Robertson, 
the Wartons, Gray, Mason, Gibbon, Adam Smith, Beattle, Sir William 
Jones, Goldsmith, and Churchill were the moat distinguished writers of 
what may be called the second generation of the Johnsonian age. Of these 
men Churchill was the only one in whom we can trace the stronger linea- 
ments of that character which, when Johnson first came up to London, was 
common among authors. Of the rest, scarcely any had felt the pressure of 
severe poverty. All had been early admitted into the most respectable society 
on an equal footing. They were men of quite a different species from the 
dépendents of Carll and Osborne. 
ohnson came among them the solitary specimen of a past age, the last 
survivor of the genuine race of Grub Street hacks; the last of that genera- 
tion of authors whose abject misery and whose dissolute manners had fur- 
~nished inexhaustible matter to the satirical genius of Pope. From nature 
he had received an uncouth figure, a discased constitution, awl an irritable 
“temper. The manner in which the earlier years of his manhood had been 
passed had given to his demeanour, and even to his moral character, some 
neculitrities appalling to the civilized beings who were (ic companions of 
bis old age. ¢ perverse irregularity of lis hours, the sloventiness of his 
person, his fits of strenuous exertion, interrupted by long intervals of slug- 
gishness, his strange abstinence, and his equally strange voracity, his active 
benevolence, contrasted with the constant rudeness and the occasional feta- 
city of his mannersin society, made him, in the opinion of those with whom 
he lived during the last twenty years of his life, a complete original, An 
original he was, undoubtedly, .n some respects. But if we possessed full 
information concerning those who shared his early hardships, we should pro- 
hably find that what we call his singularities of manner were for the most 
part failings which he had in common with the class to which he belonged. 
He ate at Streatham Park as he had been used to eat behind the screen at 
St. John's Gate, when be was ashamed to show his ragged clothes. Tle ate 
nv it was natural that a man should cat, who, during a great part of his life, 
had passed the morning in doubt whether he shquid have food for the after- 
noon. The habits of his early hfe had accustomed him to bear privation 
with fortitude, but not to taste pleasure with moderation. He could fast ; 
hut when he did not fast, he tore his dinner like a famished wolf, with the 
veins swelling on his forehead, and the perspiration running down his checks. 
}ie scarcely ever took wine. Bat when he drank it, he drank it greedily 
and in large tumblers. There were, in fact, mitigated symptoms of that 
same moral disease which raged with such deadly malignity in his friends 
Savage and Boyse. The roughness and violence which he showed in society 
were to be expe.ted from a man whose temper, not naturally gentle, had 
been long tried by the bitterest calamities—by the want of meat, of fire, and 
of clothes, by the importunity of creditors, by the tnsolence of booksellers, 
_ by the derision of fools, by the insincerity of patrons, by that bread which 
isthe bitterest of all food, by those stairs which are the most toilsome of 
~alf paths, by that deferred hope which makes the heart sick. Through al! 
_these things the ill-dressed, coarse, ungainly pedant had struggled manfully 
‘ap to eminence and command. It was natural that, in the exercise of his 
power, he should be “ co immitior, qui toleraverat,” that, though his heart 
was undoubtedly generous and humane, his demeanour in society should be 
harsh and despotic. For severe distress he had sympathy, and not only sym- 
‘pethy, bat munificent relief. But for the suffering which a harsh word in- 
Picts apon a delicate mind he had no pity; for it was a kind of suffering 
which he could scarcely ccaceive. He would.carry home on bis shouxlen ¢ 
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sick and starving girl from the streets. He turned his house into a place «! 
refuge for a crowd of wretched old creatures who could find no other asylum ; 
nor could all their peevishness and ingratitude weary oul his benevolence. But 
the pangs of wounded vanity seemed to him ridiculous ; and he scarcely felt 
sufficient compassion even for the pangs of wounded affection. He vad seco 
and felt so much of sharp misery that he was aot affected by paltry vexations : 
and he seemed to think that everybody ought? to be as much hardened to those 
vexations as himself. He was angry with Boswell for complaining of a head- 
ache,—with Mra. Thrale for Puabling about the dust on the road, or the 
smell of the kitchen. These were, in his phrase, ‘‘ foppish lamentations,” 
which people ought to be ashamed to utter in a world so full of misery. Gold- 
smith crying because the Good-natured Man had failed inspired him with no 
pity, ‘Though his own health was not good, he detested and despised valetu- 
dinarians, Even great pecuniary losses, unless they reduced the loser abso 
lutely to bepgary, moved him very little. People whose hearts had bees 
sattened by prosperity might cry, he said, for such events; but all that could 
be expected of a plain man was not to laugh. 

A person who troubled himself so Jitte about small or sentimental grievances 
of buman life was not likely to be very attentive to the feclings af cian in 
the ordinary intercourse of suciety. He could not understand how a sarcasm 
ora reprimand could make any man really unhappy. ‘* My dear doctor,” said 
he to Goldsmith, ‘Swhat harm does it doa man to call him Holofernes?” 
** Pooh, ma'amwn,” he exclaimed to Mrs. Carter, ‘who is the worse for being 
talked of uncharitably?” Politeness has been well defined as benevolence in 
sinall things, aaa was impolite, not because he wanted benevolence, but 
because small things appeared «maller to him than to people who had never 
known what it was to hive for fourpence-halfpenny a day. 

‘The characteristic peculiarity of his intellect was the union of great powers 
with low prejudices, If we judged of hin by the best parts of his mind, we should 
place him almost as high as he was placed by the idolatry of Boswell ;—if b 
“the worst parts of his mind, we should place bim even below Boswell sinseell: 
Where he was not under the influence of some strange scruple, or some 
domineering passion, which prevented him from boldly and fairly investigating 
a subject, he was a wary and acute reasoner, a little too much inclined to 
scepticism, and a little too fond of paradox. No man was less likely to be 
imposed upon by fallacies in argument or by exayyerated statements of fact. 
Dut if, while be was beating down sophisms and exposing false testimony, 
some childish prejudices, such as ‘ould excite laughter in a well managed 
nursery, came across him, he was smitten as if by enchantment. His mind 
dwindled away under the spell from gigantic elevation to dw.rfish littleness, 
Those who had lately been admiring us amplitude and its force were now as 
much astonished at its strange narrowness and feebleness as the fisherman in 
the Arabian tale, when he saw the Genie, whose stature had overshadowed 
the whole sea-coast, and whose might seemed equal to a contest with armies, 
contract himself to the dimensions of his small prison, and lie there the help- 
_ dess slave of the charm of Solomon. 

Johnson was in the habit of sifting with extreme severity the evidence for 
all stories which were merely odd. But when they were not only odd but 
miraculous, his severity relaxed, He began to be creduloas precisely at the 


point where the most credulous le begin to be sceptical. It is curious to 
ot both in his writings in his conversation, the contrast between the 
disdainful manner in which he rejects unauthenticated anecdotes, even when 
they are consistent with the laws of nature, and the 1 tful mannes 


ia which be mentions the wildest stosies relating to the invisible world, A 
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man who told him of a water-spout or a meteoric stone generally had the lie 
direct given him for his pains. A man who told him of a prediction or a dream 
wonderfully accomplished was sure of a courteous hearing.  ‘' Johnson,” 
olwerved Hogarth, ‘like king David, says in his baste that al’ men are liars.” 
‘* }lis ineredulity,’’ says Mrs. Thrale, ‘‘amounted almost to disease.” She 
tells us how he browbeat a gentleman who gave him an account of a hurricane 
in the West Indies, and a poor Quaker who related some strange circumstance 
about the red-hot balls fired at the siege of Gibraltar, “It is not so. It 
cannot be true. Don’t tell that story again. You cannot think how poor a 
feure you make in telling it.” He once said, half-jestingly, we suppose, that 
for six months he refused to credit the fact of the earthquake at Lisbon, and 
that he still believed the extent of the calamity to be greatly exaggerated, 
Yet he related with a grave face how old Mr. Cave of St. John’s Gate saw a 
ghost, and how this ghost was something of a shadowy being, Tle went him. 
self on a ghost-hunt to Cuck Lane, and was angry with Jolin Wesiey for not 
following up another scent of the same kind with proper spirit and perseve- 
rance. Ile rejects the Celtic genealogies and poems without the least hesita- 
tion ; yet he declares himself willing to believe the stories of the sccond sight. 
Tf he had examined the claims of the Highland seces with half the severity 
with which he sifted the evidence for the genuineness of Fingal, he would, we 
suspect, have come away from Scotland with a mind fully made up. In his 
s.ives of the Poets we find that he is unwilling to give credit to the accounts 
of Lord Koscommon’s early proficiency in his studies; but he tells with preat 
solemnity an absurd romance about some intelligence preternaturally impressed 
on the ond of that nobleman. He avows himself to be in great doubt about 
the truth of the story, and ends by warning his readers not wholly to slight 
such impressions, 

Many of his sentiments on religious subjects are worthy of a liberal and 
enlarged mind. Ue could discern clearly enough the folly and meanness of 
all biyotry except his own. When he spoke of the scruples of the Puritans, 
he spoke Ike a person who had really obtained an insight into the divine 
philosophy of the New Testament, and who considered Christianity as a noble 
scheme of government, tending to promote the happiness and to elevate the 
moral nature of man. The horror which the sectaries felt for cards, Christ. 
mas ale, plum-porridge, mince-pies, and dancing bears, excited bis contempt. 
To the arguments urged by some very worthy people against showy dress he 
replied with admirable sense and spirit, ns us not be found, when our 
Master calls us, stripping the lace off our waistcoats, but the spirit of contcn- 
fon from our souls and tongues. Alas! sir, a man who cannot get to heaven 
in a green cout will not find his way thither the sooner ina grey one.” Yet 
he was himself under the tyranny of scruples as unreasonable as those of 
Hudibras or Kalpho, and carried his zeal for ceremonies and for ecclesias- 
tical dignities to lengths altogether inconsistent with reason or with Christian 
charity. He has gravely noted down in his diary that he once committed the 
sin of drinking coffee on Good Friday. In Scotland he thonght it his duty 
to pass several months without joining in public worship solely because the 
ministers of the kirk had not been ordained by bishops. His mode of esti- 
mating the picty of his neighbours was somewhat singular, ‘' Campbeli,” 
said he, *‘is a good man,—a pivus man. I am afraid he has not been in the 
inside of a church for many years; but he never passes a church without pull- 
ing off his hat :~-this shows he has good principles.” Spain and Sicily must 
surely contam many pious robbers and well-principled assassins. Johnson 
i easily see that a Roundhead who named all his children after Solomon's 
° and talked in the House of Commons about seeking the Lord. might 
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gilt, Buta man who took off his hat when he passed a church episcopelly 
consecrated must be a good man, a pious man, a man of good principles. 
Johnson could easily see that those persons wha Jooked oni dance or a laced 
waistcoat as sinful deemed most ignobly of the attributes of God and of the 
ends of revelation. But with what a storm of invective he would have over- 
whelmed any man who had blamed him for celebrating the close of Lent 
with sugarless tea and butterless buns ! 

Nobody spoke more contemptuously of the cant of patriotism. Nobody 
snw more clearly the error of those who represented liberty not as a mean, 
bat as an end, and who proposed to themselves, as the object of their pursuit, 
the prosperity of the state as distinct from the prosperity of the individuals 
who compose the state. His calm and settled opinion seems to have been 
that forms of government have little or no influence on the happiness of 
society. ‘This opinion, erroneous as it is, ought at least to have preserved hin 
from all intemperance on political questions. It did not, however, preserve 
him from the lowest, flercest, and most absurd extravagances of party spirit, — 
from rants which, in everything but the diction, resembled those of Squire 
Western. Tle was, as a politician, half ice and balf fire. On the side at hr 
intellect he was a mere pococurante,—far too apathetic about public affairs. — 
far too sceptical as to the good or evil tendency of any form of pay. His 
passions, on the contrary, were violent even to slaying against all who Icaned 
to Whiggish principles. The well-known lincs which he inserted in Gold- 
amith’s Traveller express what seems to have been his deliberate judgnient : 


be an anprincipled villain, whose religions mummeries only aggravated his 


** How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which kings or laws can cause or cure 1" 


We had previously put expressions very similar into the mouth of Rasselas, 
It is amusing to contrast these passages with the torrents of raving abuse 
which he poured forth against the Long Pasliament and the American Cone 
press. In ane of the conversations reported by Boswell this inconsistency 
displays itself in the most ludicrous manner, 

Sir Adam Ferguson,” says Boswell, ‘suggested that luxury corrupts a 

gat and destroys the spint ofliberty. JoiNson ; ‘ Sir, that is all visionary, 
1 would not give half a guinea (o live under one form of government rather 
than another. It is of no moment to the happiness of an individual. Sir, 
the danger of the abuse of power is nothing to a private man, What French: 
man is prevented passing bis life as he pleases? ’—Sik Abas: * But, sir, in 
the British Constitation it is surely of importance to keep up a spirit in the 
people, 30 as to preserve a balance apainst the crown,’—JOHNSON : ‘Sir, | 
perceive you are a vile Whig. Why all this childish jealousy of the power 
of the crown? The crown has not power enough’ " 

One of the old philosophers, Lord Bacon tells us, used to say that life and 
death were just the same to him. ‘* Why then,” said an objector, ‘‘do you 
not kill yourself?" The philosopher answered, ‘‘ Because it is just the 
same.” Vf the difference between two forms of government be not wort 
half a cuinea, it is not easy to see how Whiggism can be viler than Toryism, 
or how the crown can have too litt power. If private men suffer nothing 
from political abuses, zeal for liberty is doubtless ridiculous. But zeal for. 
monarchy must be equally so. No person could have been more quick 
sighted Ai Johnson to such a contradiction as this in the logic of am 
antagonist. . : a | i, 

|The sh poset which Johnson passed on books were, in- his own time, re- 
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with indiscriminate contempt. They are the judgments of a st: mg 
mslaved understanding. The mind of the critic was hedged round by an 
uninterrupted fence of prejudices and superstitions. Within his narrow 
limits, he displayed a vigour and an activity which ought to have enabled 
Vim to clear the barrier that confined him. 

Tlow it chanced that a man who reasoned on his premises so ably shoul 
assuine his premises so foolishly is one of the great mysteics of human 
nature, The same inconsistency may be observed in the schoolmen of the 
middle ages. Those writers show so much acuteness and force of mind in 
arguing on their wretched dafa that a modern reader is 2 eine | at a loss 
to comprehend how such minds came by such data. Not a flaw in the super- 
siructure of the theory which they are rearing escapes their vighance. Yet 
they are blind to the ohvious unsoundness of the foundation. It is the same 
with some eminent lawyers. Their legal arguments are intellectual pro. 
digies, abounding with the happiest analogies and the most refined distine- 
tions. The principles of thetr arbitrary science being once admitted, the 
statute-book and the reports being once assumed as the foundations of juris- 
prudence, these men must be allowed to be perfect masters of logic. But if a 
question arises as to the postulates on which their whole system rests, —if the 
are called upon to vindicate the fundamental maxims of that system which 
they have passed their lives in studying, these very men often talk the lan. 
guave of savaves or of children. Those who have listened to a man of this 
class in his own court, and who have witnessed the skill with which he 
analyses and digests a vast mass of evidence, or reconciles a crowd of pre- 
cedents which at first sight seem contradictory, scarcely know him again 
when, a few hours later, they hear him speaking on the other side of West- 
minster Hall in bis capacity of legislator. They can scarcely believe that 
the paltry quirks which are faintly beard through a storm of coughing, and 
which cannot impose on the plainest country gentleman, can proceed from 
the same sharp and vigorous intellect which had excited their admiration 
under the same roof, and on the same day. 

Johnson decided literary questions hike a lawyer, not like a legislator, He 
never examined foundations where a point was already ruled. His whole 
code of criticism rested on pure assumption, for which he sometimes quoted 
a precedent or an authority, but rarely troubled himself to give a reason drawn 
from the nature of things. He touk it for granted that the kind of poetry 
which flourished in his own time, which he had been accustomed to hear 
praised from his chillhood, and which he had himself written with success, 
was the best kind of poctry. In his biographical work he has repeatediy 
laid it down aan undeniable proposition that during the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, and the earlier part of the eighteenth, English poetry 
had been in a constant progress of improvement. Waller, Denham, Dryden, 
and Pope, had been, according to him, the great reformers. He judged of 
all works of the imagination td the standard established among his own 
contemporaries. Though he allowed Homer to bave been a greater man 
than Virgil, he seems to have thought the /Encid a greater poem than the 
Iliad. Indeed, he well might have thought so; for he preferred Pope's Uiad 
to Homer's. He pronounced that, after Hoole’s translation of Tasso, Fairfax’s 
would hardly be reprinted. He could see no merit in our fine old English 
ballads, and always spoke with the most prevoking contempt of Icrcy’s 
fondness for them. Of all the great original works which appeared during 
his time, Richardson’s novels alone excited his admiration, Ile could see 
little or no merit in Tom Jones, ia Galtiver’s Travels, or in Tristram Shandy. 
To Thomson's Castle of Indolence he vouchsafed only a line of cold com 
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mendation,-—of commendation much colder than what he has bestowed on the 
creation of that portentous bore, Sir Richard Blackmore. Gray was, in his 
dialect, a barren rascal. Churchill was a blockhead. The contempt which 
he felt for the trash of Macpherson was, indeed, just ; but it was, we suspect, 
just by chance, Tle despised the Fingal for the very reason which led many 
men of genius to admire it. He despised it, not because it was essentially 
commonplace, but becanse it had a superficial air of ea: 

He was undoubtedly an excellent judge of compositions fashicned on his 
own principles, But when a deeper philosophy was required,—when be 
undertook to pronounce judgment on the works of those great minds whica 
‘yield homage only to eternal laws,”’—his failure was ignominious. He critt- 
cised Pope's epitaphs excellently, But his observations on Shakespeare's 
jays and Milton's poems secm to us for the most part as wretched as if they 
liad been written by Rymer himself, whom we take to have been the worst 
critic that ever lived. 

Some of Johnson's whims on literary subjects can be compared only to thar 
mange nervous feeling which made him uneasy if he had not touched every 
post between the Mitre tavern and his own lodgings. His preference of Latin 
epitaphs to English epitaphs is an instance. An English epitaph, he said. 
would disgrace Smollett. He declared that he would not pallute the walls of 
Westminster Abbey with an English epitaph an Goldsmith. What reason 
there can be for celebrating a Brinish writer in Latin, which there was not fo: 
covering the Roman arches of triumph with Greek inscriptions, or for com- 
memorating the deeds of the heroes of Thermopylae in Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
we ae utterly unable to imagine. 

Qn men and manners,-—-at least on the men and manners of a particular 
place and a particular age,—Johnson had certainly looked with a most obser- 
vant and discriminating eye. Elis remarks on the education of children, on 
marrise, onthe economy of families, on the rules of society, are always 
sinking, and generally sound. In his writings, indeed, the knowledpe of life 
which he possessed in an eminent degree is very imperfectly exhibited.  Lixe 
those unfortunate chiefs of the middle ages who were suffocated by their own 
ehnin-mail and cloth of gold, his maxims perish under that load of words 
which was designed for their ornament and their defence. But it is clear from 
the remains of his conversations, that he had more of that homely wisdom 
which nothing but experience and observation can give than any writer 
since the time of Swift, If he had been content to write as he talked, he 
might have left bouks on the practical art of living superior to the Directions to 
Servants, 

Vet even his remarks an society, like his remarks on literature, indicate 
a mind at least as remarkable for narrowness as fur strength. He was no 
master of the great science of buman nature. He had studied, not the graus 
man, but the sferves Londoner. Nobody was ever so thoroughly conver- 
sant with all the forms of life and all the shades of moral and intellectual 
character which were to be seen from Islington to the Thames, and from 
tyde-Park corner to Mile-end green. But his philosophy stopped at the 
first turnpike-gate, Of the rural life of England he knew nothing ; and he 
took it for granted that every body who lived in the country was either stupid 
or miserable. ‘* Country gentlemen,” said he, ‘must be unhappy; for they 
have not enough to keep their lives in motion ;”"-—~as if all those peculiar 
hahits and associations which made Fleet Street and Charing Cross the finest 
views in the world to himself had been essential parts of human nature. Of 
remote counties and past times he talked with wild and ignorant presuny 
tion, 9‘ The Athenians of the age of Demosthenes,” he said to Mrs. Thi 
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** were a people of brutes, a barbarous people.” In conversation with Sir 
Adam Ferguson he used similar language. ‘*The boasted Athenians,’ he 
said, ‘‘were barbarians. The mass of every people must be barbarous where 
there is no printing.” The fact was this: he saw that a Londoner who cou!d 
not read, was a very stupid and brutal fellow: he saw that great refinement 
of taste and activity of intellect were rarely found in a Londoner who had 
not read much ; and, because it was by means of books that people acquired 
almost all their knowledge in the society with which he wa. acquainted, he 
concluded, in defiance of the strongest and clearest evidence, that the human 
mind can be cultivated by means of books alone. An Athenian cilizen 
might possess very few volumes; and the largest lib ary to which he had 
access might be much less valuable than Johnson's bc okcase in Bolt Court. 
But the Athenian might pass every morning in conve: sation with Socrates, 
and might hear Pericles speak four or five times every month. Ile saw the 
nlays of Sophocles and Aristophanes :—he walked amidst the friezes of 
Phiias and the paintings of Zeuxis:—he knew by heart the choruses of 
Acschylus :—he heard the rhapsodist at the corner of the street reciting the 
Shield of Achilles or the Death of Argus:—he was a legislator conversant with 
hivh questionsf alliance, revenue, and war :—he was a soldier trained under 
a hberal and generous discipline :—he was a judge, compelled every day to 
weigh the effect of opposite arguments. These things were in themselves an 
education,—an education eminently fitted, not, indeed, to form exact or pro- 
found thinkers, but to give quickness to the perceptions, delicacy to the taste, 
fluency to the expression, and politeness to the manners. All this was over- 
looked. An Athenian who did not improve his mind by reading was, in 
Johnson’s opinion, much such a person as a Cockney who made his mark, — 
much such a person as black Frank before he went to school, at . far inferior 
to a parish clerk or a printer's devil. 

Johnson's friends have allowed that he carvicd to a ridiculous extreme his 
unjust contempt for foreigners. He pronounced the French to be @ very silly 
axcople,-——much behind us,-~stupid, ignorant creatures. And this judgment 
e ormed after having been at Paris about a month, during which he would 
not talk French for fear of giving the natives an advantage over him in con- 
versation. He pronounced them, also, to be an indelicate people, because a 
French footman touched the sugar with his fingers. That ingenious and 
amusing traveller, M. Simond, has defended his countrymen very succes- 
fully against Johnson’s accusation, and has pointed out some English practices 
which, to an impartial spectator, would seem at least as inconsistent with 
physical cleanliness and social decorum as those which Johnson so bitterly 
reprehended. 9To the sage, as Boswell loves to call him, it never occurred 
to doubt that there must be something eternally and immutably good inthe 
asages to which he had been accustomed. In fact, Johnson's remarks on 
sciety beyond the bills of mortality are generally of much the same kind 
with those of honest Tom Dawson, the English footman in Dr, Moore's 
Zeluca. “Suppose the king of France has no sons, but only a daughter, then, 
when the king dies, this bere daughter, according to that there law, cannot 
be made queen, but the next near relative, provided he is a man, is made 
king, and not the last king’s daughtes, which, to be sure, is very unjast. 
The French footguards are dressed in blue, and all the marching regiments 
in white, which has a very foolish ¢ for soldiers ; and as for blue 
t+gimentals, it is only fit for the blue | or the artillery.” 
Tchaspa's visit to the Hebrides introduced him toa state of society com- 
victely new to him; and a salutary suspicion of his own deficiencies seems 
ea that occasion to have crossed his mind for the first time He confessed, 
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in the last paragraph of his Journey, that his thoughts on nationa] manners 
were the thoughts of one who had seen but little,—of one who had pzesed his 
time almost wholly in cities. This feeling, however, soon passed away. It 
is remarkable that to the last he entertained a fixed contempt for all those 
modes of life and those studies which lead to emancipate tte mind from the 
prejudices of a particular age or a particular nation, Of fcreign travel and 
of history he spoke with the fierce and boisterous contempt of ignorance. 
‘* What does a man learn by travelling? Is Beauclerk the tetter for travel- 
ling? What did Lord Charlemont learn in his travels, except that there was 
asnake in one of the pyramids of Egypt?” Ilistory was, in his opinion, to 
use the fine expression of Lord Plunkett, an old almanack : historians could, 
as he conceived, claim no higher dignity than that of almanack-makers; and 

his favourite historians were those who, like Lord Hailes, aspired to no higher 
dignity. He always spoke with contempt of Robertson, Hume he would 
not even read. He affronted one of his friends for talking to him about 
Uatiline’s conspiracy, and declared that he never desired to hear of the Punic 
war again as long as be lived. 

Assuredly one fact which docs not directly affect onr own interests, con- 
sidered in itself, is not better worth knowing than another fact. The fact 
that there is a snake in a pyramid, or the fact that Hannibal crossed the 
Alps by the great St. Bernard, are in themselves as unprofitable to us as the 
fact that there is a green blind in a particular house in Threadneedle Street, 
or the fact that a Mr. Smith comes into the city every morning on the top of 
one of the Blackwall stages. But it is certain that those who will not crack 
the shell of history will not get at the kernel, Jobnson, with hasty arrogance, 
pronounced the kernel worthless, because he saw no value in the shell, The 
real use of travelling to distant countrics and of studying the annals of past 
times is to preserve men from the contraction of mind which those can hardl 
excape whose whole cammunion is with one gencration and one neighbourhood, 
who arrive at conclusions by means of an induction not sufficiently copious, 
and who, therefore, coustantly confound exceptions with rules, and accadents 
with essential properties, In short, the real use of travelling and of study; 
“history is to keep men from being what Tom Dawson was in fiction, 
Samuel Johnson in reality. | 

Johnson, as Mr. Burke most justly observed, appears far ter in Bos- 
well's books than in bis own. His conversation appears to have been quite 
equal to his writings in matter, and far superior to them in manner. When 
he talked, he clothed his wit and his sense in forcible and natural ex ; 
As soon as he took his pen in his hand to write for the public, his uryle became 
Hbshaiansone vicious. All his books are written in 9 learned language, in a 
language—-which nobody hears from his mother or his nurse, in a language 
in which nobody ever quarrels, or drives bargains, or makes love,—in a lan- 
guage in which nobody everthinks. It is clear that Johnson himself did not 
think in the dialect in which he wrote. The expressions which came first to 
his tongue were simple, energetic, and picturesque. When he wrote for pub- 
lication, he did his sentences out of English into  begenerger, His letters from 
~ the Hebrides to Mrs, Thrate are the original of that work of which the Jour- 
ney to the Hebrides is the translation ; and it is amusing to compare the two 
versions, “* When we were taken upstairs,” says be in one of his letters, ‘a 
dirty fellow bounced oat of the bed m which one of us was to lie.” This. 
incident is recorded in the Journey as follows: ‘Out of one of the beds on 
which we were to repose started up, at our entrance, a man black as a 
Cyclops from the forge.” Sometimes Johnson translated aloud.  “ The 
Rehearsal,” he said, very unjustly, “‘ has not wit encugh to keep it sweetz” 
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aie after a pause, ‘it has not vitality enough to preserve it from putre 
jon. | 

Mannerism is pardonable, and is sometimes even agreeable, when the 
manner, though vicious, is natural. Few readers, for example, would be 
willing to part with the mannerism of Milton or of Burke. But a mannerism 
which does not sit easy on the mannerist, which has been adopted on prin- 
ciple, and which can be sustained only by constant effort, is always offensive, 
And such is the mannerism of Johnson. 

The characteristic faults of his style are so familiar to all our readers, and 
have been so often burlesqued, that it is almost superfluous to point them out. 
It is well known that he made less use than any other eminent write. of those 
strong, plain words, Anglo-Saxon or Norman-French, of which the roots lie 
in the inmost depths of our language: and that he felt a vicious partiality for 
terms which, lony after our own speech had been fixed, were borrowed from 
the Greek and Latin, and which, therefore, even when lawfully naturalised, 
must be considered as born aliens, not entitled to rank with the king’s 
English. Ilis constant practice of padding out a sentence with useless epithets, 
till it became as stiff as the bust of an exquisite, —his antithetical forms of ex- 
pression, constantly employed even where there is no opposition in the ideas 
expressed,—his big words wasted on little things,—hts harsh inversions, so 
widely different from those graceful and easy inversions which give varicty, 
spirit, and sweetness to the a dee of our great old writers,—all these 
peculiarities have been imitated by his admirers, and parodied by his assailants, 
till the public has become sick of the subject. 

Goldsmith said to him, very wittily and very justly, ‘“‘If you were to write a 
fable about little fishes, doctor, you would make the little fishes talk liks 
whales.” No man surely ever had so litue talent fe personation as Jolinsor.. 
Whether he wrote in ihe character of a disappointed legacy-hunter or an 
empty town fop, of a crazy virtuoso or a flippant coquetie, he wrote in the 
same pompous and unben ing style. His speech, like Sir Piercy Shafton's 
euphuistic eloquence, betrayed him under every disguise. Euphelia and Kho- 
doclea talk as finely as Imlac the poet, or Seged, Emperor of eae iee The 
gay Cornelia describes her reception at the country-house of her relations in 
such terms as these :—‘‘I was surprised, after the civilities of my first recep- 
tion, to find, instead of the leisure and tranquillity which a rural life always 
promises, and, if well-conducted, always affords, a confused wildness of care, 
and a tumultuous hurry of diligence, by which every face was clouded, and 
every motion agitated.” The gentle Tranquilla informs us that she ‘had 
not passed the earlier part of life without the flattery of courtship, and the 
joys of triumgh ; but had danced the round of gaiety amidst the murmurs of 
envy and the gratulations of applause,—had been attended from pleasure to 
pleasure by the great, the sprightly, and the vain, and had seen her regard soli- 
‘Cited by the obsequiousness of gallantry, the gaicty of wit, and the tumidity of 
love.” Surely Sir John Falstaff himself did not wear his petticoats with a 
worse grace. The reader may well cry out, with honest Sir Hugh Evans, 
a a i when a ‘oman has a great peard; I spy a great peard under her 
moniter, 

We had something more to say. Bat our article is already too long ; and 
we must close it. We would fain part in good humour from the hero, from 
the biographer, and even from the editor, who, ill as he has performed his 
‘task, has at least this claim to our gratitude, that he has induced us to read 
Boewell’s book again. As we close it the club-room is before us, and the 
fable on which stand the omelet for N and the lemons for Johnson. 

nee assembled those heads which ve for ever on the canvas of Kep 
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nolds, There are the spectacles of Rurke and the tall, thin form of Langton, 
the courtly snecr of Beauclerk, and the beaming smile of Garrick, Gibbon tap. 
ping his snuff-box and Sir Joshua with his trumpet in his car. In the fore- 
rround is that strange figure which is as familiar to us as the figures of those 
among whoin we have been brought up,—the gigantic body, the huge, 
massy face, seamed with the scars of disense, the brown coat, the black 
worsted stockings, the grey wig with the scorched foretop, the dirty hands 
the nails bitten and pared to the quick. We sce the eyes and n.outh moving 
with convulsive twitches ; we sce the heavy form rolling ; we hear it pufhng ; 
and then comes the ‘ Why, sir!” and the ‘¢ What then, sir?" and the “ No, 
aie 1” and the “ You don't see your way through the question, sir!” 

What a singular destiny has been that of this remarkable man! To he 
regarded in his own age as a classic, and in ours as a companion !—To receive 
from his contemporaries that full homage which men of genius have in general 
received only from posterity !-—-To be more intimately known to posterity 
than other men are known to their contemporaries! That kind of fame 
which is commonly the most transient is, in his case, the most durable. The 
reputation ov those writings, which he probably expected to be immortal, is 
every day fading ; while those peculiarities of manner and that carcless table- 
talk, the memory of which he probably thought would die with him, are 
likely to be remembered as long as the English language is spoken im any 
quarter of the globe. 


JOHN BUNYAN. 


The Pilgrim's Progress, with a Life of John Bunyan. By Ronerr Sovruny, Esq, LL.D. 
Poot-Laurcate. Lhustrated with Engravings. Sva, London. 18 30. 


Tis is an eminently beautiful and splendid edition of a book which well 
deserves all that the printer and the engraver can do for it. The Life of 
. Bunyan is, of course, not a performance which can add much to the literary 
reputation of such a writer as Mr. Southey. But it is written in excellent 
Lnglish, and, for the most part, in an excellent spirit. Mr. Southey pro- 
pounds, we nced not say, many opinions from which we altogether dissent ; 
and bis attempts to excuse the odious persecution to which Bunyan was 
subjected have sometimes moved our indienaiich: But we will avoid this 
topic, We are at prescat much more inclined to join in paying homage to 
the genius of a givat nan than to engage in a controversy concerning Church 
government and (oleration, 

We must not pass without notice the engravings with which this volume 
is decorated. Some of Mr. Heath's woodcuts are admirably designed and 
executed, Mr. Martin’s illustrations do not please us quite so well. His 
Valley of the Shadow of Death is not that Valley of the Shadow of Death 
which Bunyan imagined. At all events, it is not that dark and horrible 
glen which has from childhood been in our mind’s eye. The valley is a 
cavern: the quagmire is a lake: the straight path runs zigrag : and Christian 
tppears like a speck in the darkness of the immense vault. We miss, too, 
those hideous forms which make so striking a part of the description of 
Bunyan, and which Salvator Rosa would have loved to draw. It is with 
unfeigned difidence that we pronounce judgment on any question relating 
to the art of painting. But it appears to us that Mr. Martin has not of late 
been fortunate in his choice of subjects. He should never have attempted 
te illustrate the Paradise Lost. There can be ao two manners more direculy 
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“apes tu each other than the manner of his painting and the manner ol 

ilton’s poetry. Those things which are mere accessaries in the descrip- 
tions become the gl objects in the pictures; and those figures which 
are most prominent in the descriptions can be detected in the pictures only 
by a very close scrutiny. Mr. Martin has succeeced perfectly in representing 
the pillars and candelabras of Pandemonium. But he has forgotten that 
Milton’s Pandemonium is merely the background to Satan. In the picture, 
the Archangel is scarcely visible amidst the endless colonnades of his inferna. 
palace. Milton’s Paradise, again, is merely the background to his Adam 
and Eve. Putin Mr. Martin's picture the lindecape is everything. Adam, 
Eve, and Raphael, attract much less notice than the lake and the mountains, 
the gigantic flowers, and the giraffes which feed upon them. We read that 
James IL sat to Verelst, the great flower-painter. When the perform- 
ance was finished, his majesty appeared in the midst of a bower of sun- 
flowers and tulips, which completely drew away all attention from the 
central figure. All who looked at the portrait took it for a flower-piece. 
Mr. Martin, we think, introduces his immeasurable spaces, his innumeral.le 
multitudes, his gorgeous prodigies of architecture and landscape, almost as 
unseasonably as Verelst introduced his flower-pots and nosegays, If Mr. 
Martin were to paint Lear in the storm, we suspect that the biazing sky, the 
sheets of rain, the swollen torrents, and the tossing forest would draw away 
all attention from the agonies of the insulted king and father. If he were 
to paint the death of Lear, the old man asking the by-standers to undo 
his button, would be thrown into the shale by a vast blaze of pavilions, 
standards, drmour, and heralds’ coats. Mr. Martin would illustrate the 
Orlando Furioso well,—the Orlando Innamorato still better, —the Arabian 
Nights best of all. Fairy palaces and gardens, porticos of agate, and groves 
flowering with emeralds and mubies,—inhabited by people for whom nobody 
cares,—these are his proper domain. [Ele would succeed admirably in the 
enchanted ground of Alcina, or the mansion of Aladdin. But he should 
avoid Milton and Bunyan. 

The characteristic peculiarity of the Pilgrim’s Progress is that it is the only 
work of its kind which possesses a strong human interest. Other allegories 
only amuse the fancy. The allegory of Bunyan has been read by many 
thousands with tears. There are some good allegories in Jolmson’s works, 
and some of still higher merit by Addison. In these performances there is, 
perhaps, as much wit and ingenuity as in the Pilgrim’s Progress, Bat the 
pleasure which is produced by the Vision of Mirza, the Vision of Theodore, 
the genealogy of Wit, or the contest between Rest and Labour, is exactly 
similar to the pleasure which we derive from one of Cowley’s odes or from 
a canto of Mudibras. It is a pleasure which belongs wholly to the under- 
standing, and in which the feelings have no part whatever. Nay, even 
Spenser himself, though assuredly one of the fo poets that ever lived, 
could not succeed iu the attempt to make allegory interesting. It was in 
vain that he lavished the riches of his mind on the House of Pride and the 
House of Temperance. One unpardonable fault, the fault of tediousness, 
pervades the whole of the Fairy Queen. We become sick of Cardinal Virtues 
and Deadly Sins, and long for the society of plain men and women. Of the 

n¢ who read the first canto, not one in ten reaches the end of the first 

asd not one in a hundred perseveres to the end of the poem. Very 
few and very weary are those who are in at the death of the Blatant Beast. 
If the last six books, which are said to have been destroyed in Ireland, had 
been preserved, we doubt whether any brart lese stout than that of @ com- 
mentarr would have held out to the end. 
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It ts not so with the Pilgrim's P That wonderful book, while it 
obtains admiration from the most fastidious critics, is loved by those who are 
too simple to admire it. Dr. Johnson, all whose studies were desultory, and 
who hated, as he said, to read books through, made an exception in favour 
of the Pilgrim’s Progress. That work, he said, was one of the two or three 
works which he wished longer. It was by no common merit that the illiterate 
sectary extracted praise like this from the most pedantic of critics and the most 
bipoted of Tories. In the wildest parts of Scotland the Pilgrim’s Progress is 
the delight of the peasantry. In every nursery the Pilgrim’s Progress is a 
greater favourite than Jack the Giant-killer, Every reader knows the straight 
and narrow path as well as he knows a road in which he has pone backward 
and forward a hundred times. This is the highest miracle of genius,—that 
things which are not should be as though they were,—that the imaginations 
of one mind should become the personal recollections of another. And thi, 
miracle the tinker has wrought. There is no ascent, no declivity, no resting- 
place, no turvestile, with which we are not perfectly acquainted. The wicket 
pate, and the desolate swamp which separates it from the City of Destruction, 
-~the long line of road, as straight as a rule can make it,—the Interpreter's 
house, and all its fair shows,—-the prisoner in the iron cage,—the palace, at 
the doors of which armed men kept guard, and on the batulements of which 
walked persuns clothed all in gold,—the cross and the sepulchre,—the steep 
hill and the pleasant arbour,—the stately front of the House Beautiful by the 
wayside, ~-the low, green valley of Humiliation, rich with bie and covered 
with flocks,-—all are as well known to us as the sights of our own street. 
Then we come to the narrow place where Apollyon strode right across the 
whole breadth of the way, to stop the journey of Christian, and where after- 
wards the pillar was set up to testify how bravely the pilgrim had fought the 
good fight. As we advance, the valley becomes deeper and deeper. The 
shade of the precipices on both sides falls blacker and blacker. The clouds 
gather overhead. Doleful voices, the clanking of chains, and the rushing of 
many feet to and fro, are heard through the darkness. The way, hardly dis- 
cermble in gloom, runs close by the mouth of the burning pit, which sends 
forth its flames, its noisome smoke, and its hideous shapes, to terrify the 
adventurer, Thence he goes on, amidst the snares and pitfalls, with the 
mangled bodies of those who have perished lying in the ditch by his side. At 
the end of the long, dark valley he passes the dens in which the old giants 
dwelt, amidst the bones of those whom they had slain. 
Then the road passes straight on through a waste moor, till at length the 
towers of @ distant city appear before che traveller; and soon he is in the 
midst of the innumerable multitudes of Vanity Fair. There are the jugglers 
and the apes the shops and the puppet-shows. There are Italiin Row, and 
French Row, and Spanish Row, and British Row, with their crowds of 
buyers, sellers, and loungers, jabbering all the languages of the earth, 

Thence we go on by the little bill of the silver mine, and through the 
meadow of lilies, along the bank of that pleasant river which is bordered on 
both sides by fruit-trees, On the left side branches off the path leading to 
the Horrible Castle, the court-yard of which is paved with the skulls of 
poeta s and right onward are the sheepfolds and orchards of the Delectable 





ounta | 

From the Delectable Mountains, the lies through the fogs and briers of 
the Enchanted Groand, with here and there a bed of a Sprit 
‘wader a green arbour, And beyond is the land of Beulek, where the flowers, 
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; Alt the stages of the journey,—all the forms which cross or overtake the 
pilgrims,—giants, and hobgoblins, ill-favoured ones and shining ones,—the 
tall, comely, swarthy Madam Bubble, with her great purse by her side, and 
her fing laying with the money,—the black man in the bright vesture, 
Afr. orldly Viseman and my Lord Hategood,—Mr. Talkative and Mrs. 
Timorous,—all are actually existing beings to us. We follow the travellers 
through their allegorical progress with interest not inferior to that with which 
we follow Elizaheth from Siberia to Moscow, or Jeanie Deans from Edinburgh 
to London. Bunyan is almost the only writer who ever gave to the abstract 
the interest of the concrete. In the works of many celebrated authors, men 
are mere personifications, We have not an Othello, but jealousy, not an 
Iago, but perfidy, not a Brutus, but patriotism. The mind al Bunyan, onthe 
contrary, was so imaginative that personifications, when he dealt with them, 
became men. A dialogue between two qualities, in his dream, has more 
tramatic effect than a dialogue between two human beings in most plays. In 
this respect the genius of Bunyan bore a great resemblance to that of a man 
who had very little else in common with him, Percy Bysshe Shelley. The 
strong imagination of Shelley made him an idolator in his own despite. Out 
of the most indefinite terms of a hard, cold, dark metaphysical system, he 
mace a gorgeous Pantheon, full of beautiful, majestic, and life-like forms, 
He turned atheism itself into a mythology, rich with visions as glorious as 
the gods that live in the marble of Phidins, or the virgin saints that smile on 
us from the canvas of Mrrillo. The Spirit of Beauty, the Principle of Good, 
the Principle of Evil, when he treated of them, ceased to be abstractions. 
They took shape and colour. They were no longer mere words; but ‘intel. 
ligible forms,” ‘‘ fair humanities,’’ objects of love, of adoration, or of fear 
As there can be no stronger sign of a mind destitute of the poctical facult 
than that tendency which was so common among the writers of the French 
school to turn images into abstractions—Venus, for example, into Love, 
Minerva into Wisdom, Mars into War, and Bacchus into Festivity,-—so there 
can be no stronger sign of a mind truly poetical than a disposition to reverse 
this abstracting process, and to make individuals out of generalities. Some 
of the metaphysical and ethical theories of Shelley were certainly most absurd 
and pernicious, But we doubt whether any modern poct has possessed in an 
equal degree some of the highest qualitics of the great ancient masters, The 
words bard and inspiration, which seem so cold and affected when applied to 
other modern writers, have a perfect propriety when applied tohim. Hs was 
not an author, but a bard. iis poetry seems not to have been an art, but an 
inspiration. e Had he lived to the ful age of man, he might not improbably 
have given to the world some great work of the very highest rank in design 
end execution. But, alas! 


6 Adgus fa péov’ Ieruve diva 
oboe Méeat pilov dytpa, vor of Nusparciy owexOy, 


But we must return to Bunyan. The Pilgrim's Progress undoubtedly is 
not a perfect allegory. The types are often inconsistent with each other ; and 
sometumes the at egorical disguise is altogether thrown off. The river, for 
example, is emblematic of death ; and we are told that every human being 
must pass through the river. But Faithful does not pass through it. He is 
martyred, not in shadow, but in reality, at Vanity Fair. Hopeful talks to 
Christian about Esau's birthright and about his own convictions of sin os 
Bunyan might have talked with one of his own congregation. The da-nsels 
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at the House Beautiful catechize Christiana’s boys, as any good ladies might 
catechize any boys ata Sunday School. But we do not believe that any man, 
whatever might be his genius, and whatever his good lack, could long con- 
tinue a figurative history without falling into many inconsistencies. We are 
sure that inconsistencies, scarcely less gross than the worst into which Bun- 
yan has fallen, may be found in the shortest and most elaborate allegories of 
the Spectator and the Rambler. The Tale of a Tub and the History ef John 
Bull swarm with similar errors,—if the name of error can be properly applied 
to that which ts unavoidable, It is not easy to make a simile go on all-fours. 
But we believe that no human ingenuity could produce such a centipede as 
a lang allegory in which the correspondence between the outward sign and 
the thing signified should be exactly preserved, Certainly no writer, ancient 
or modern, has yet achieved the pivesiure The best thing, on the whole, 
that an allegorist can do, is to present to his readers a succession of analogies, 
each of which may separately be striking and happy, without looking very 
nicely to see whether they harmonize with each other, This Bunyan has 
done; and, thongh a minute scrutiny may detect inconsistencies in every 
pase of hia tale, the gencral effect which the tale produces on all persons, 
earned and unlearned, proves that he has dore well. The passages which it i 
most difheult to ceed are those in which he altogether drops the allegory, 
and puts in the mouth of his pilgrims religious ejaculations and disquisitions 
better suited to his own pulpit at Bedford or Reading than to the Enchanted 
(around or to the Interpreter's Garden. Yet even these passages, though we 
will not undertake to defend them against the objections of critics, we feel 
that we could ill spare. We feel that the story owes much of its charm to 
these occasonal glimpses of solemn and affecting subjects, which will not be 
hidden, which force ihernuclved through the veil, and appear before as in their 
native aspect. The effect is not unlike that which is said to have been pro- 
dived on the ancient stage, when the eyes of the actor were seen flaming 
though his mask, and giving life and expression to what would else have been 
an inanimate and uninteresting disguise. 

dt ia very amusing and very instructive to compare the Pilgrim's P 
with the Grace Abounding. The latter work is, indeed, one of the most 
remarkable ae of autobwgraphy in the world. It is a full and open con- 
fersion of the fancies which passed through the mind of an illiterate man, 
whose affections were warm, whose nerves were irritable, whose imagination 
was ungovernable, and who was under the influence of the strongest religious 
excitement. In whatever age Bunyan had lived the history of his feelings 
woald, in all probability, have been very curious. But the time in which his 
lot was cast was the lime of a great stirring of the human mind. A tremendous 
larst of public fecling, produced by the tyranny of the hierarchy, Menaced the 
old ecclesiastical insittations with destruction. To the gloomy regularity of 
one intolerant Church had succeeded the licence of innumerable sects, drank 
with the sweet and heady must of their new liberty. Fanaticism, engendered 
hy persecution, and destined to engender fresh persecution in turn, spread 
rapidly through society. Even the strongest and most commanding minds 
were not pruof ayainst this strange taint. Any time might have produced 
George Fox and James Naylor, But to one time alone Felong the frantic 
delusions of such a statesman as Vane, and the hysterical tears of such a 
auldier as Cromwell. 

The history of Bunyan is the history of a most exitable mind in an are of 
excitement. Ty most of his biographers he has been treated with gross 
injustice, They have understood in a sense al] those strong terms of 

U-condemnation which he ceplopel a theological sense, They have, 
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therefore, represented him as an abandoned wretch, reclaimed by means 
almost miraculous ;—or, to use their favourite metaphor, ‘‘ as a brand plucke t 
from the burning.” Mr. Ivimey calls him the , ae Bunyan and the 
wicked tinker of Elstow. Surely Mr. Ivimey ought to have been too familiar 
with the bitter accusations which the most pious people are in the habit of 
bringing against themselves, to understand literally all the strong expressions 
which are to be found in the Grace Abounding. It is quite clear, as Mr. 
Southey most justly remarks, that Bunyan never was a vicious man. He 
area sees early; and he solemnly declares that he was strictly faithful to 
his wife. Ife does not appear to have been a drunkard. He owns, indeed, 
that when a boy he never spoke without an oath. But a single admonition 
cured him of this bad habit for life; and the cure must have been wrought 
early; for at eighteen he was in the army of the Parliament ; and, if he had 
carried the vice of profaneness into that service, he would doubtless have 
received something more than an admonition from Serjeant Bind-their-kings- 
in-chains, or Captain Hew-Agag-in-pieces-before-the-Lord.,  Uell-ringing and 
playing at hockey on Sundays seem to have been the worst vices of this 
depraved tinker. They wou.d have pai for virtues with Archbishop Laud. 
[tis quite clear that, from a very early age, Bunyan was a man of a strict life 
and of a tender conscience. ‘' He had been,” says Mr. Southey, ‘a black- 
guard,” Even this, we think, too hard a censure, Bunyan was not, we 
admit, so fine a gentleman as Lord Digby; but he was a blacksuard no 
otherwise than as every labouring man that ever lived has been a blackguard. 
Indeed, Mr. Southey acknowledges this. ‘Such he might have been expected 
to be by his birth, breeding, and vocation. Scarcely, indeed, by possibility, 
could he have been otherwise.” A man whose manners and sentiments are 
decidedly below those of his class deserves to be called a blackguard. But it is 
surely unfair to apply so strong a word of reproach to one who is only what 
the great mass of every community must inevitably be. 
_ Those horrible internal conflicts which Bunyan has described with so much 
wer of language prove, not that he was a worse man than his neighbours, 
t that his mind was constantly occupied by religious considerations, —that 
his fervour exceeded his knowledge,—and that his imagination exercise: 
despotic power over his body and mind. He heard voices from heaven ; he 
saw strange visions of distant hills, pleasant and sunny as his own Delectable 
Mountains: from those abodes he was shut out, and placed ina dark and 
horrible wilderness, where he wandered through ice and snow, striving to 
make his way into the happy region of light. At one time he was seized with 
an inclination to work miracles. At another time he thought himself actually 
scrarirnae by the devil He could distinguish the blasphemous whispers. He 
‘felt his inferfal enemy pulling at his clothes behind him, He spurned wit! 
his feet and struck with his hands at the destroyer. Sometimes he was tempted 
to sell his part in the salvation of mankind. Sometimes a violent impulse 
urged him to start up from his food, to fall on his knees, and to break forth 
into prayer. At length he fancied that he had committed the unpardonable 
sin. His agony convulsed bis robust frame. He was, he says, az if his breast 
bone would split; and this he took for a sign that he was destined to burst 
asunder like Judas, The agitation of his nerves made all his movements 
tremulous; and this trembling, he supposed, was a visible mark of his repro- 
bation, like that which had / get on Cain. At one time, indeed, an 
encouraging voice seemed to rash in at the window, like the noise of wind, 
hut very st, and commanded, as he cadres dey calm in his soul. At 
another tume, a word of comfort ‘' was spoke loud unto him ;"—it showed ‘'a 
grat word ;—it seemed to be writ in great letters.” Bat these irtervals of 
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ease were short. Ifis state, during two years and a half, was generally the 
most horrible that the human mind can imagine. “I walked,” says he, with 
his own peculiar eloquence, ‘to a neighbouring town, and sat down epon a 
sctile in the street, and fell into a very deep pause about the most fearful state 
my sin had brought me to; and, after long musing, I lifted ap my head ; but 
methought T saw as if the sun that shineth in the heavens 14 pradge to give 
me light ; and as if the very stones in the street, and tiles upon the houses, 
did band themselves against me. Methought that they all combined together 
to banish me out of the world. 1 was abhorred of them, and unfit to dwell 
among them, because I had sinned against the Saviour. Ob, how happy now 
was every creature aver I! for they stood fast, and kept their station, But [ 
was gone and lost.” Searcely any madhouse could prodace an instance of 
Jchiusien so strong, or of misery so acute, ; 
tC was Uiroayh this Valley of the Shadow of Death, overhung by darkness, 
peopled with devils, resounding with blasphemy and lamentation, and passing 
amidst quagmires, snares, and pitfalls, close by the very mouth of bell, that 
Bunyan pattie to that bright and fruidful land of Beulah, in which he 
svjuurned during the latter period of his pilgrimage. The only trace which 
his crucl sufferimgs and lemptations seem to have left behind them was an 
affectionate compassion for those who were atill in the state in which he had 
once been, Religion has scarcely ever worn a form so calm and soothing as 
in his allegory. The fecling which predominates through the whole book is 
a feeling of tenderness fur weak, timid, and harassed minds. The character 
of Mr. Fearing, af Mr. Feeblemind, of Mr. Despondency and his daughter 
Miss Machafraid, the account of poor Litulefaith who was robbed by the three 
thieves of his spending money, the description of Christian’s terror in the 
dungeons of Giant Despair and in his passage through the river, all clearly 
show bow strong a sympathy Bunyan felt, after his own mind had become 
clear and cheerful, for persons afflicted with religious melancholy. 
Mr. Southey, who has no love for the Calvinists, admits that, if Calvinism 
«had never worn a blacker appearance than in Bunyan’s works, it would never 
have become a tenn of reproach, In fact, hose works of Bunyan with which 
we are acquainted are by no means more Calvinistic than the articles and 
homilies of the Church of England. The moderation of his opinions on the 
subject of predestination pave offence to some zealous persons. We have seen 
an absurd allegory, the beroine of which is named H ser written by 
aome raving supralapsarian preacher who was dissatished with the mild 
thealagy of the Pilgrim’s Progress. In this foolish book, if we recollect 
rightly, the Interpreter is called the Enlightener, and the House Beautiful is 
‘Castle Strength, Mr. Southey tells us that the Catholics had also their 
Pigrim’s Progress, without a Giant Pope, in which the Interpreter is the 
Director, and the House Beautiful, Grace's Hall. It is surely a remarkable 
proof of the power of Bunyan’s geniua, that two religious parties, both of 
which regarded bis opinions as heterodox, should have had recoarse to tum 
for assistance. | ie 
There are, we think, some characters and scenes in the Pilgrim's Progress 
which can be fully comprehended and enjoyed only by persons familiar with 
‘the history of the times Chrough which Bunyan lived. The character of Mx. 
Greatheart, the guide, is an example. His fighting is, of course, allegorical ; 
but the allegory is not sae preereed, He délivers a sermon on imputed 
rightewusness to his companions; and, soon after, he gives battle to Giant 
Grim, who had taken upoa him to back the lions. He expounds er 
third chapter of Leaiah to the hoaschold and guests of Gaius; and then he 
- gallies out to attack Slaygood, who was of the natare of fesh-eaters, in his 
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den, These are inconsistencies ; but they are inconsistencies which add, we 
think, to the interest of the narrative. We have not the least doubt that 
Bunyan had in view some stout old Greatheart of Naseby and Worcester 
who prayed with his men before he drilled them, who knew the spiritual 
state of every dragoon in his troop, and who, with the praises of God in hie 
mouth, and a two-edged swonl in his hand, bad turned to flight, on masy 
fields of battle, the swearing, drunken bravoes of Rupert and Lunsford. 
Every age produces such men as By-ends. But™the middle of the seven- 
teenth century was eminently prolific ef such men. Mr. Southey thinks that 
the satire was aimed at some particular individual; and this seems by no 
means improbable. At all events, Bunyan must have known many of those 
hypocrites who followed relyion only when religion walked in silver slippers, 
when the sun shone, and when the people applauded. Indeed, he might have 
easily found all the kindred of By-ends among the public men of his time. 
Ile might have found among the peers my Lord Turn-about, my Lord Time- 
server, and my Lord Fair-speech ; in the House of Commons, Mr. Smooth- 
man, Mr. Anything, and Mr. Facing-both-ways ; nor would ‘the parson of 
the parish, Mr. Two-tongues,” have been wanting. The town of Bedford 
probably contained more than one politician who, after contriving to raise an 
estate by secking the Lord during the reign of the saints, contrived to keep 
what he had got by persecuting the saints during the reign of the strumpets—- 
and more than one priest who, during repeated changes in the discipline and 
doctrines of the Church, bad remained constant to nothing but his benefice. 
One of the most remarkavle passages in the Pilgrim’s Progress is that in 
which the proceedings against Faithful are described. It is impossible to 
doubt that Bunyan intended to satirise the mode in which state trials were 
conducted under Charles II. The licence given to the witnesses for the prose- 
cution, the shameless | patomned and ferocious insolence of the judge, the pre- 
cipitancy and the blind rancour of the jury, remind us of those odious mum- 
meries which, from the Restoration to the Revolution, were merely forms 
preliminary to hanging, drawing, and quartering. Lord Hategood performa 
the office of counsel for the prisoners as well as Scroggs himself could have 


performed it. 


“Junce Thou romagate, heretic, and traitor, bast thow beard what diese noncst gentle 
men have witnessed against thee ? 

“Fartneut. May | «peak a few words in my own defence? 

“func Sirrah, sirral! thou deservese to live no longer, but to be alain immediately upow 
the place; get, thacall mea may see our gentlencss to thee, let us bear what thou, vile cuna- 
gate, bast to aay.” 


No personawho knows the state trials ean be at a loss for parnilel cases. 
Indeed, write what Bunyan would, the baseness and cruclty of the lawyers 
of those times “sinned up to it still,” and even went beyond it. The 
imaginary trial of Faithlal, before a jury composed of personified vices, was 
pedenye merciful, when compared with the real trial of Lady Alice Lisle 

re that tribunal where all the vices sat in the poe of Jefferies. 

The style of Bunyaa is delightfal to reader, and invaluable as a study 
to every person who wishes to obiain a wide command over the English lan- 
guage. The vocabulary is the vocabulary of the common le. There is 
not an expression, if we except a few technical terms of theology, which would 
puzzle the rudest peasant. We have observed several pages which do not 
contain a single word of more than two syllables, Yet no writer has said 
more exactly what he meant tosay. For magnificence, for pathos, for vehe- 
a eae wisition, for every purpose of the poet, the 
erator, and the di this y dislect,—the dialect of plain workiag men, 
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—was perfectly sufficient. There is no book in our literature on whicl. we 
would so readily stake the fame of the old unpolluted English language,—no 
book which shows so well how rich that ¢ is in its own proper wealth, 
and how little it has been improved by all that it has borrowed. 

Cowper said, forty or fifty years ago, that he dared not name John Bunyan 
in his verse, for fear of moving a sneer. To our refined forefathers, we su 
eae Lord Koscommon’s Essay on Translated Verse, and the Duke of Buck- 

nehamshire’s erat! on Poetry, appeared to be cumpositions infinitely superiot 

to the allegory of the preaching tinker. We livein better times ; and we are 
nat afraid to say that, though there were many clever men in England during 
the latter half of the seventcenth century, there were only two great creative 
minds. One of wuse minds produced the Paradise Lost, the other the Pil- 
grim’s Progress, 





JOHN HAMPDEN. 
Some Memorials of John Hampden, his Party, end his Times, By Loan Nucarer. 
svols. Sve. London 1831 

We have read this book with great pleasure, though not exactly with tha 
kind of pleasure which we had expected. We had hoped that Lord Nugent 
would have been able to collect, from family papers and local traditions, 
much bew and interesting information respecting the life and character ol 
the renowned leader of the Long Parliament,—the first of those great English 
commoners whose plain addition of Mister has, to our ears, a more majestic 
spund than the proudest of the feudal titles. In this hope we have been 
disappointed ; but assuredly not from any want of zeal or diligence on the part 
of the noble biographer. ven at Hampden, there are, it seems, no importatt 
gnpers relating to the moot illustrious pruprictor of that ancient domain. The 
most valuable memorials of him which still exist, belong to the family of his 
frend, Sir John Lhiot. Lord Eliot has furnished the portrait which is engraved 
for this work, together with some very interesting letters. The portrait is un- 
doubtedly an onginal, and probably the only original now in existence. The 
tntellectual forehead, the mild penetration of the eye, and the inflexible resola- 
tien ¢x pressed by the lines of the mouth, sufficiently guarantee the likeness. 
We shall probably make some extracts from the letters. They contain almost 
nil the new information that Lord Nugent has been able to procure respecting 
the private pursuits of the great man whose memory he worships with an 
enthusiastic, bat not extravagant, veneration. 

The public life of Hampden is surrounded by no obscurity. His history, 
more particulary from the year 1640 to his death, is the history‘of England. 
These memoirs must be considered as memoirs of the history of England ; 
and, as such, they well deserve to be attentively perused. They contain some 
curious facts which, to us at least, are new,—much spirited narrative, many 
fudicious remarks, and rauch eloquent declamation. 

We are not sure that even the want of information respecting the private 
character of Hampden is not in itself a circumstance as strikingly characteristic 
as any which the most minute chronicler,— O'Meara, Mrs, Thrale, or Boswell 
himself,—ever recorded concerning their heroes. The celebrated Puritan 
Jeader is an almost solitary instance of a great man who neither sought nor 
shunned greatness,—who found glery only because glory lay in the plain path 
of duty. During more than forty years he was known to his country seigh- 
bours as a geaticman of cultivated mind, of high principles, of polis 
address, happy in bis family, and active in the discharge of local duties ; ~and 
to political men, as an honest, industrious, ars! sensible member of Partiaarrat, 
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not eager to display his talents, stanch to his party, and attentive to the 
interests of his constituents. A great and terrible crisis came. A direct 
attack was made by an arbitrary government on a sacred right of Englishmen, 
—on a right which was the chief security for all their other rights. ‘The nation 
looked round for a defender. Calmly and unostentatiously the plain Bucking- 
hamshire esquire placed himself at the head of his countrymen, and right 
before the face and across the path of tyranny. The times grew darker and 
more troubled. Public service, perilous, arduons, delicate, was required ; and 
to every service the intellect and the couraye of this wonderful man were found 
fully equal. He becaine a debater of the first order, a most dexterous 
manayer of the House of Commons, a negotiator, a suldier, He governed a 
fierce and turbulent assembly, abounding in able men, as easily as he had 
governed his family. He showed himself as fag ash to direct a cainpaign 
as to conduct the business of the petty sessions. Fecan scarcely express the 
admiration which we feel fur a mind so preat, and, at the same time, so 
healthful and so well proporiioned,-—so willingly contracting ityelf to the 
humblest duties,-—so easily expanding itself to the highest,—-so contented in 
repose, —so powerful in action. Almost every part of this virtuous and blame- 
less life which is not hidden from us in modest privacy ix a precious and 
splendid portion of our national history. Had the private conduct of 
Hampden affurded the slightest pretence for censure, he would have beeu 
assailed by the same blind malevulence which, in defiance of the clearest 
proofs, still continues to call Sir John Ehot an assassin. Had there been even 
any weak part in the character of Hampden, had his manners been in any 
respect open to ciicule, we may be sure that ne mercy would have been shown 
to him by the writers of Charles's faction, Those writers have carefully pre- 
served every lide circumstance which could tend to make their opponents 
odious or contemptible. They have told us that Pym broke down in a speech, 
that freton had bis nose pulled by Hollis, thar the Band of Northumberland 
~adpeled Henry Marten, that St. John’s manners were sullen, that Vane had 
an ugly face, (hat Cromwell had a red nose, They have made themselves 
merry with the cant of injudicious zealots. But neither the artful Clarendon 
nor the scurrilous Denham could venture to throw the stichtest tmiputauon on 
the morals ar the uanners of Hampden. What was the opinion entertained 
respecting bun by the best men of his time, we Iearn from Baxter, That 
eraiment person, —eminent not only for his piety and his fervid devotional 
cGloquence, but for his moderation, bis knowledge of political affairs, and his 
shit in judging of characters,-—declared in the Saint's Rest that one of the 
rleasures which he huped to enjoy in heaven was the society of ampden. 
a the editions printed after the Restoration, the name of Hampden was 
omitted, ‘ But 1 must tell the reader,” says Baxter, ‘‘that I did tot it out, 
not as changing my opinion of the person. . 2. Mr. Jahn Hampden was one 
that frends and enemies acknowledged to be most eminent for prudence, 
piety, and pane counsels, having the most universal praise of any ventle- 
man that f remember of that age. 1] remember a moderate, prudent, ayed 
gentleman, far from him, but aciuainted with him, whom I have heard sayin 
that if he might choose what person he would be then in the world, he woul 
be John Hampden.” We cannot but regret that we have not fuller memorials 
of a man who, after passing through the most severe tempjations by which 
human virtue can be tried, —after acting a most conspicuous part in a revolu- 
tiog and a civil war, could yet deserve such praise as this from such autlority. 
Yet the want of memorials is surely the best proof that hatred itself 
énd no blemish on his memory. 

The story of his carly life is soon told. He was the head of a family which 
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had been scitled in Buckinghamshire before the Conquest. Part of the estate 
which he inherited had been bestowed by Edward the Confessor on Baldwyr 
de Hampden, whoxe name seems to indicate that he was one of ‘he Norman 
favourites of the last Saxon king. During the contest between che houses of 
York and Lancaster, the Hampdens adhered to the poy of the Red Rose, 
and were, consequently, persecuted by Edward IV., and favoured by 
tfenry VII. Under the Tudors, the family was great and flour-shing. 
erifith Hampden, high shenff! of Buckinghamshire, entertained Elizabeth 
with great magnificence at his seat. His son, William Hampden, sate in the 
Parliament which that queen summoned in the year 1593. William married 
Elizabeth Cromwell, aunt of the celebrated man who afterwards governed the 
British islands with more than regal power; and from this marriage sprang 
John ane bai 

Ie was born in 6594. In 1597 his father died, and left him heir to a very 
large estate. After passing some years at the grammar-school of Thame, 
young Hampden was sent, at fifteen, to Magdalene College, in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. At ninctecn, he was admitted a student of the Inner Temple, 
where he made hinself master of the principles of the English law. In 1619 
he married Elizabeth Symeon, a lady to whom he appears to have been 
fondly attached. In the following year he was returned to Parliament by a 
borough which has in our time obtained a miserable celebrity, the borough of 
Grampound. 

Of his private life during his early years little is known beyond what 
Clarendon has told us. ‘In his entrance into the world,” says that preat 
historian, ‘he indulged himself in all the licence in sports, and exercises, and 
company, which were used by men of the most jolly conversation.” A 
remarkable change, however, passed on his chayacter. ‘‘On a sudden,” says 
Clarendon, ‘‘from a life of great pleasure and licence, he retired to extra- 
ordinary sobriety and strictness,-—-to a more reserved and melancholy society.” 
It is probable that this change took place when Hampden was about twenty: 
five years old. At that age he was united to a woman whom he loved and 
esteemed. Af that age he entered into political life, A mind so happily 
constituted as his would naturally, under such circumstances, relinquish the 
pleasures of dissipation for domestic enjoyments and public duties. 

His enemies have allowed that he was a man in whom virtue showed itself 
in its mildest and Icast austere form. With the morals of a Puritan, he had 
the manners of an accomplished courtier. Even after the changein bis habits, 
“he preserved,” says Clarendon, ‘‘his own natural cheerfulness and vivacity, 
and, above all, a flowing courtesy to all men.” These qualities distinguished 
nim from most of the members of bis sect and his party, and, in the great 
crisis in which he afterwanis took a principal part, were of scarcely less service 
to the country than his keen sagacity and his dauntless courage. 7 

In January, 1623, Hampden took his seat in the House of Commons, His 
mother was exceedingly desirous that her son should obtain a peerage. His 
family, bis possessions, and his personal accomplishments were such as would, 
in any age, havdg justified him in pretending to thet honour. But in the re 
of James I. theré was one short cut to the House of Lords. It was but to ask, 
to py, and to hmve. The sale of titles was carried on as openly as the mile 
of bor 

ing 








ughs in our times. Hampden torned away with contempt from the de- 
grading | rs with which his family desired to see him invested, and 
aitached himself to the party which was in ition fo the cour 
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of any neichbouring people. How it chanced that a country conquered and 
enslaved by invaders—a country of which the soil had been portioned out 
among forcign adventurers, and of which the laws were written in a foreign 
tongue—-a country given over to that worst tyranny, the tyranny of caste over 
caste, —should have become the seat of civil liberty, the object of the adnaira- 
tion and envy of surrounding states, is one of the most obscure problems in 
the philosophy of history. But the fact is certain, Within a century and a 
half afte: the Norman conquest, the Great Charter was conceded. Within 
two centuries after the Conquest, the first House of Commons met. Froissart 
tells us, what, indeed, his whole narrative sufficiently proves, that, of all the 
nations of the fourteenth century, the EEnghsh were the least disposed to 
endure oppression. ‘*C’est le plus périlleux peuple qui sort au monde, et plus 
outrageux ct orpucilleux.” ‘The good canon probably did not perceive that all 
the prosperity and internal peace which this dangerous people cnjoyed weit 
the fruits of the spirit which he designates as proud and outrageous. Ile has, 
however, borne ample testimony ty the effect, though he was not sagacious 
enough to trace it to its cause. ‘' En Je royaume d’Angleterre,” says he, 
“toutes gens, labuureurs et marchands, ont appris de vivre en paix, et A mener 
leurs marchandises paisiblement, et les laboureurs labourer.” In the fiftecnth 
century, though England was convulsed by the strugyle between the two 
branches of the royal family, the physical and moral cundition of the people 
continued to improve, Villenage almost wholly disappeared. The calamities 
of war were little felt, except by those who bore arms. The oppressions of the 
government were little feli, except by the aristocracy, The institutions of the 
country, when compared with the institutions of the neighbouring kingdoms, 
seem to have been not undeserving of the praises of Fortescue. The govern: 
inent of Edward IV., though we call it crucl and arbitrary, was humane and 
liberal when compared with that of Louis XI, or that of Charles the Bold, 
Comines, who had lived amidst the wealthy cities of Flanders, and who had 
visited Florence and Venice, had never seen a people so well governed as the 
English. ‘‘ Or selon mon advis,” says he, ‘entre toutes les seigneuries du 
monde, dont j’ay connolssance, ou la chose publique zt miculx traitée, et ou 
regne moins de violence sur le peur’ et ou il n’y a nuls edifices abbatus ny 
demolis pour guerre, c'est Angicterre ; et tombe le sort et le matheur sur ceul 
qai font la gueste. 

About the close of the fifteenth and the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, a great portion of the influence which the aristocracy had possessed 
passed to the Crown. No English king has ever enjoyed such absolute power 
as Henry VILT. But while the royal prerogatives were acquiring strength at 
the expense of the nobility, two great revolutions took place, destined to be 
the idea @ many revolutions, the invention of printing and the reformation 
uf the Church. 

The immediate effect 01 the Reformation*in England was by no means 
favourable to political liberty. The authority which had been exercised by the 
popes was transferred almost entire to the king. Two formidable powers 
which had often served to check each other were united in a single despot. It 
the system on which the founders of the Church of England acted could have 
been permanent, the Reformation would have been, in 2 political sense, the 
greatest curse that ever fell on our country. Dut that system carried within 
it the seeds of its own death. It was possible to transfer the name of Head of 
the Church from Clement to Henry ; but it was impossible to transfer to the 
new extablishment the veneration which the old establishment had inspired. 
Mankind had not troken one yoke in pieces only in order to put om another. - 
The supremacy of the Biskop of Rome had been for ages considered as a fun 
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‘tamental principle of Christianity. [t had for it thing that cou.d make 
& prejudice arp and strong,—venerable antiquity, high authority, geneva: 
consent. It had been taught in the first lessons of the nurse. It was taken 
for granted in all the exhortations of the priest. To remove it was to break 
innumerable associations, and to give a great and perilous shock to the 
principles, Yet this prejudice, strong as it was, could not stand in the great 
fay of the deliverance of the human reason, And it was not to be expected 
that the public mind, just after freeing itself by an unexampled cffort, from a 
bandage which it had endured for ages, would patiently submit to a tyranny 
which could plead no ancient title Rome had at least prescription on its 
side, Tut Protestant intolerance,—despotism in an upstart sect, —infallibility 
claimed by guides who acknowledged that they had passed the greater part of 
their lives in error,—restraints impdsed on the liberty of private judgment, 
at the pleasure of rulers who could vindicate their own proccedings only 
by asserting the liberty of private judgment,—these things could not 
long be borne. Those who had pulled down the crucifia could not long 
continue to persecute for the surplice, It required no great sagacity to 
perceive the inconsistency and dishonesty of men who, dissenting from 
almost all Christendom, wouk! suffer none to dissent from themselves, who 
demanded freedom of conscience, yet refused to grant it, —who execrated per- 
secution, yet persecuted,—who urged reason against the authority of one oppo- 
nent, and authority against the reasons of another. Bonner acted at least in ac- 
cordance with his own principles. Cranmer could vindicate himself from the 
charge of being a hereticonly by arguments which made Lim out to be a murderer. 
Thus the system on which the English princes acted with respect to ecclesi- 
astical affairs for some time after the Reformation was a system too obviously 
unreasonable to be lasting, The public mind moved while the government 
moved, but would not stop where the povernment stopped. The sameimpulse 
which had carried millions away from the Church of Rome continued to carry 
them forward in the same direction. As Catholics had become Protestants, 
Protestants became Puritans ; and the Tudors and Stuarts were as unable to 
“avert the latter change as the popes had been to avert the former. The uis- 
senting party increased and became strung under every kind of discouragement 
and oppresssion, They were a sect. ‘The government cuted them, and 
they became an opposition, The old constitution of England furnished to 
them the means of resisting the sovereign without breaking the law. They 
were the majority of the House of Commons. They had the power of giving 
or withholding ip ae and, by a judicious exercise of this power, they 
might hope to take from the Church its usurped authority over the consciences 
of men, and from the Crown some part of the vast prerogative which it had 
recently acquired at the val aa of the nobles and of the pope. y 
The faint beginnings of this memorahle contest may be discerned’ early in 
the reign of Eluabeth. The conduct of her last Parliament made it clear that 
one of those great revolutions which policy may guide but cannot stop was in 
progress. Tt was on the question of monopolies that the House of Commons 
gained its first great vict oa over the throne, The conduct of the extraordinary 
woman who then governed England is an admirable study for politicians why 
live in unquiet times. It shows how thoroughjy she anderstood the peopie 
whom she ruled, and the crisis in which she was called to act. What she 
beld she held firmly. What she gave she gave graciously. She saw that it 
was necessary to make a concession to the nation; snd she made it, not 
grudging’. not tardily, not as a matter of es ape and sale, not, ina word, as 
Charles I. would have made it, but promptly and cordially. Before a bill 
eould be framed or an address presented, she applied a remedy to the evil ef 
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which the nation complained. She expressed in the warmest terms her grath 
tude to her faithful Commons for detecting abuses which interested persons 
had concealed from her. If her successors had inherited her wisdom with her 
crown, Charles I. might have died of old age, and James IL. would never have 
seen St. Germain’s. 

She died ; and the kingdom passed to one who was, in his own opinior, 
the greatest master of kingcraft that ever lived,—but who was, in truth, one 
of those kings whom God seems to send for the express purpose of hastening 
revolutions. Of all the enemies of liberty whom Britain has produced, he 
was at once the most harmless and the most provoking. His office resembled 
Hat of the man who, in a Spanish bull-fight, goads the torpid savaye to fury, 
by shaking a red ray in the air, and by now and then throwing a dart, sharp 
erough to sting, but too small toinjure. The policy of wise tyrants has always 
teen to cover their violent acts with popular forms, James was always ob 
teuding hig despotic theories on his subjects without the slightest necessity. 
Lis foolish talk exasperated them infinitely more than forced loans or benevo- 
lences would have done. Yet, in practice, no king ever held his prerogatives 
less tenaciously. Tle neither gave way graccfully to the advancing spirit of 
liberty nor took viyorous measures to stop it, but retreated before nm with 
ludicrous haste, blustering and insulting as he retreated. The English people 
had been governed dunng nearly a handred and fifty years by princes who, 
whatever might be their frailties or their vices, had all possessed great force cf 
character, and who, whether beloved or hated, had always been feared. Now, 
at length, for the first time since the day whea the sceptre of Llenry TV. dropped 
from the hand of bu lethargic grandson, England hada king whom she despiscd, 

The follies and vices Gf the man increased the contempt which was produced 
by the feeble policy of the sovereign. The incecorous gallantries of Ate court, 
- the habits of gross intoxication in which even the ladies indulged,— were 
alone sufficient to disgust a people whose manners were beginning tu be strongly 
tinctured with austerity, But these were trifles, Crimes of the most frightful 
Kand had been discovered ; others were suspected. The strange story of the 
(sowries was not forgotten. The ignonintous fondness of the king for his 
minions, —the perjuries, the sorceries, the poisonings, which his chief favourites 
had planned within the walls of his palace,—the pardon which, in direct 
violation of his duty and of his word, he had granted to the mysterious threats 
of a murderer, made him an object of luathing to many of his subjects. What 
opinion grave and moral persons residing at a distance from the court enter 
tained respecting him we learn from Mrs. [futchinson’s Memoirs. England 
was no place, —the seventeenth century no time,—for Sporus and Locusta. 

This was not all «The most ridiculous weaknesses seemed to meet in the 
wretched Solonfonof Whitchall,—pedantry, buf sonery, garrulity, lowcuriosity, 
the most contemptible personal cowardice. Nature and education had done 
their best to produce a finished specimen of all that a king ought not to be. 
His awkward figare, his rolling eye, his rickety walk, his nervous tremblings, 
bis slobbering mouth, his broad Scotch accent, were imperfections which 
might have been found in the best and greatest man. Their effect, however, 

"as to make James and his office objects of contempt, and to dissolve thase 
assocdations whic’. nad been created by the noble bearing of preceding mon: 
archs, and wheh were + themselves no inconsiderable fence to royalty. 

The sovereign whore ;acees most resembled was, we think, Claudius Casar. 
Both had the same feeble and vacillating temper, the same childishness the 
same coars.ness, the same poltroonery. Both were men of iearning; oth 
wrote and apuke,~ not indecd weill,-—bat still in a manner in which it seems 
slmost sectedibie thet men so foolish should have writien or spokco. The 
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follies and indecencies of James are well described in the words which Sseto- 
nius wics respecting Claudius: ‘‘ Multa talia, etiam privatis deformia, necdam 
principi, neque infacundo, neque indocto, immo etiam, pertinaciter liberalibus 
studiia dedito." The description given by Suctonias of the manner in which 
the Koman prince transacted business exactly saits the Briton. ‘* In cogno- 
scendo ac decernendo mira varictate animi fuit, modo circumspectus et sagax, 
modo inconsultus ac praeceps, Anite bey frivolus amentique similis.” 
Claudius was ruled successively by two bad women: James successively by 
two bad men. Even the description of the person of Claudius, which we find 
in the ancient memoirs, might, in many points, serve for that of James. 
‘*Ceterum et ingredicntem destitucbant poplites minus firmi, et remisse quid 
vel serio agentem multa dehonestabant, risus indecens, ira turpior, spumante 
tictu,—preterea lingux titubantia,” 

The Parliament which James had called soon after his accession had been 
refractory. His secund Parliament, called in the spring of 1614, had bees 
mare refractory still. It had been dissolved after a session of two months ; 
and during six years the king had governed without having recourse to the 
legislature. During those six years, melancholy and disgraceful events, at 
home and abroad, had foHowed one another in rapid succession ;—the divorce 
of Tady Essex, the murder of Overbury, the elevation of Villiers, the pardon 
of Somerset, the disgrace of Coke, the execution of Raleigh, the battle of 
Prague, the invasion of the Palatinate by Spinola, the ignominious flight of 
the son-in law of the English king, the depression of the Protestant interest 
all ower the Continent. All the extraordinary modes by which James could 
venture to raise moncy had been tried. His necessities were greater than 
ever; and he was compelled to summon the Parhament wm which Hampden 
made his first appearance as a public man. 

This Parliament lasted about twelve months, During that time it visited 
with deserved punishment several of those who during the preceding six years 
had é¢nriched themselves by peculation and monopoly. Michell, one of the 
grasping patentees who had purchased of the favourite the power of rubbing 
the nation, was fined and imprisoned for life. Mompesson, the original, it 
ia said, of Massinger’s Overreach, was outlawed and deprived of his ill-gotten 
wealth, Even Sie Edward Villiers, the brother of Buckingham, found it 
convenient to leave England. <A greater name is to be added to the ipno- 
minious list. By this Parliament was brought to justice that illustnous 
philosopher whose memory genius has half redeemed from the infamy due to 
servility, to ingratitude, and to corruption. 

After redressing internal grievances the Commons proceeded to take inte 
ennsideration the state of Europe. The king flew into a rage with them for 
meddling with such matters, and, with characteristic judgment, drew them into | 
a controversy about the origin of their House and of its privileges. When he 
found that he could not convince them, he dissolved them in a passion, and 
sent some of the leaders of the Opposition to ruminate on his logic in prison. 

During the time which elapsed between this dissolution and the meeting of 
the next Parliament, took place the celebrated negotiation respecting the 
lafanta. The would-be despot was unmercifally browbeaten, The would-be 
Solomon was ridiculously overreached. ‘‘Steenie,” in spite of the begying | 
and sobbing of his dear *‘dad and gossip,” carried off ia brag io wiamph 
to Madrid. The sweet lads, as James called them, came back safe, bat with. _ 
out their errand, The great master of kingeraft, in looking for a Spanish. . 
match, had foand a Spanisn war, In February, 1624, a Parliament mes, 
during the whole sitting of which [ames was a mere puppet in the hands of big - 
“baby,” and of his ‘* poor slave and dog.” The Commons were disposed to 
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support the king in the vigorous policy which his son and his favourite urged 
him to arlopt. But they were not disposed to place any confidence in their 
feeble sovereign and his dissolute courtiers, or to relax in their effc rts to remove 
public grievances. They, therefore, lodyed the money which they voted for 
the war in the hands of Parliamentary Commissioners. They impeached the 
treasurer, Lord Middlesex, for corruption, and they passed a bill by which 
patents of monopoly were declared illegal. 

Hampden did not, during the reign of James, take any prominent part ia 
public affairs. It is certain, however, that he paid great attention to the details 
of Parliamentary business, and to the local intcrests of his own county. It 
was in a great measure owing to his exertions that Wendover and aome other 
boroughs on which the popular party could depend recovered tne elective 
~ franchise, in spite of the opposition of the court. 

The health of the king ad for some time been declining, On the twenty- 
seventh of March, 1625, he expired. Under his weak rule the spirit of liberty 
had grown strong, and had become equal to a great contest, The contest was 
brought on by the policy of his successor. Charles bore no resemblance to his 
father. Ele was not a driveller, or a pedant, or a buffoon, or a coward. It 
would be absurd to deny that he was a scholar and a gentleman, 2 man of 
exquisite taste in the fine arts, a man of strict morals in private life. His 
talents for business were respectable ; his demeanour was kingly. But he was 
false, imperious, obstinate, narrow-miuded, ignorant of the temper of his people, 
unobservant of the signs of his times. The whole principle of his government 
was resistance to public opinion; nor did he make any real concession to that 
opinion till it mattered not whether he resisted or conceded,—till the nation, 
which had long ceased to love him or to trust him, had at last ceased to fear him. 

His first Parliament met in pane 1625. Hampden sat in it as burgess 
for Wendover. The king wished for money. The Commons wished: for 
the redress of grievances The war, however, could not be carried on 
without funds. The plan of the Opposition was, it should seem, to dole out 
supplies by small sums, in order to prevent a speedy dissolution. ‘They gave 
the king two subsidies only, and proceeded to complain that his ships had been 
employed against the Hugucnots in France, and to petition in behalf of the 
Puritans who were persecuted in England. The king dissolved them, and 
caised money by letters under his Privy Scal. The supply fell far short of what 
he needed ; and, in the spring of 1626, he called together another Parliament, 
In this Parliament Hamyjxlen again sat for Wendover. 

The Commons resolved to grant a very liberal supply, but to defer the final 
passing of the act for that purpose ull the gricvances of the nation should be 
redressed, The struggle which followed far exceeded in violence any that had 
get taken place.g The Commons impeached Buckingham. The king threw the 
managers of the impeachment into prison. The Commons denied the right of 
the king to levy tonnage and ouniage without their consent. The king die 
solved them. “they put forth a remonstrance. ‘The king circulated a declaration 
vicdicating his measures, and committed some of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the Opposition to close custody .Money was raised by a forced loan, 
“hich was apportioned among the people according to the rate at which they 
had been respectively geen sed to the last subsidy. (in this occasion it was.that 
Hampden made his first stand for the fundamental principle of the English 
Constitution, He positively refused to lend . farthing. He was required to 
xive bis reasons. Lle answered “that he could be content to lend as well as 

sthers, but feared to draw upon himself that curse in Magna Charta, which 
should be read twice a year, against those who infringe it.” For this spirited 
scswer the Privy Council committed him clase prisoner te the Gate House 
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After sonie time he was again brought up; but he persisted in ha refusal, aca 
was sent to a place of confinement in Hampshire. 

The government went on, oppressing at home, and blundering in all its 
measures abroad. A war was foolishly undertaken against France, and niwre 
foolishly conducted. Buckingham ted an expedition against Khé, and failed 
ignominiously. In the meantime soldiers were Lillete:t on the people, Cranes 
of which ordinary justice should have taken cognisance were punished by 
martial law. Near eighty gentlemen were imprisoned for refusing to contri! ut 
to the forced loan. ‘The lower people who showed any signs of insubordination 
were pressed into the fleet, or compelled to serve in the army. Money, how- 
ever, came in slowly; and the king was compelled to summon anotaes 
Parhament, In the hope of concilating his subjects, he set at liberty the 
persons who had been imprisoned for refusing to comply with his unlaw ul 
demands. Dampden regained his freedom, and was immediately re-elected 
urges for Wendover. 

keavly in 1628 the Parliament met. Daring its first session the Commons 
prevailed on the king, after many delays ond much equivocation, to pive, in 
return for five subsidies, his fall and solemn assent to that celebrated instru- 
mem the second preat charter of the Tberties of Eengtand,—known by the 
name of the Petition of Right. By agreeing to his act the king bound hunselt 
to raise no faxes without the consent of Pariament, ta tmprison no man eacept 
by legal process, to billet no more soldiers on the people, and to leave the 
copniance of aficnces to the ordinary tribunals, 

lo the summer this memorable Parliament was proropued. It met again in 
anuary, 162g. Buckingham wasno more. That weak, violent, and dissolute al. 
venturer, who, with no talents or acquirenrents but those of a mere courtier, had, 
in a great crisis of foreign and domestic politics, ventured on the part of prime 
minister, had fillen, during the recess of Parliament, by the hand of an assassin, 
Hoth before and after his death the war had been teebly and unsuccessfully 
conducted, The king had continued, in direct violation of the Petition of 
kajht, to raise Connage and poundage without the consent of Parhament. The 
troups had again been billeted on the people; and it was ciearto the Conmans 
that the five subsidies which they had given as the price of the national libertics 
hal been piven in vain. 

They met accordingly im no complying humour. They took into their 
most serious considcration the measures of the government concerning ton- 
naye ani poundaye. They summoned the officers of the custum-house te 
thes bar, They interrogated the barons of the exche yuer, They committed 
one of the sheritls of London. Sur John Eliot, a distinguished member of the 
Oppositian, aad an intimate friend of ie proposed a resolution con- 
demming the unconstitutional imposition, The Speaker sad that the king 
hat commanded him to put no such question to the vote. This decision 
produced the most violent burst of feeling ever seen within the walls of Parlta- 
ment, Hayman remonstrated vehemently against the disgraceful language 
which had been heard from the chair. Eliot dashed the paper which cou- 
tained his revolution on the floor of the House, Valentine and Hollis held 
the Speaker down in his seat by main force, and read the mution amidst the 
Joudest shouts. The door was locked —the key was laid on the table. Blavk 
Reni knocked for admittance in vain. After passing several strong resolutions, 
the House adjourned. On the day appointed for its meeting it was dissolved 
by the king, ana several of its most eminent members, among whom were 
Hollis and Sir John Eliot, were committed to prison. 

Though Hampden had as yet taken littie part in the dehates of the House 
\2 had been a ayember of many reqy important commiltecs, and had read an 
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written much concerning the law of Parliament. A manuscript volume of 
Parliamentary cases, which is still in existence, contains many extracts from 
his notes, 

He now retired to the duties and pleasures of a rural life. During the 
eleven years which followed the dissolution of the Parhament of 1628, he 
resided at his seat in one of the most beautiful parts of the county of Buck- 
ingham. ‘The house, which has since his time been greatly altered, and which 
is now, we ticlicve, almost entirely neglected, was then an old English 
mansion built in the days of the Plantagenets and the Tudors. [t stood on 
the brow of a hill which overlooks a narrow valley. The extensive woods 
which sarround it were pierced by long avenues. One of those avenues the 
grandfather of the preat statesman had cut for the approach of Elizabeth ; and 
the opening, which is still visible fur many miles, retains the name of the 
Qucen'’s Gap. In this delyshtful retreat Tainpden passed severnl years, 
performing with great activity all the duties of a landed gentleman and a 
mayistracc, and amusing himself with books and with held sports. 

He was not in his retirement unmindiul of his persecuted friends. In 
particular, he oe up a close correspondence with Sir John Eliot, who was 
confined in the Tower. Lord Nugent bas pubtished several of the letters. 
We may perhaps be fanciful ;—but it seems to us that every one of them is 
an admurable illustration of some part of the character of Hampden which 
Clarendon has drawn, 

Pant of the correspondence relates to the two sons of Sir hes Eliot. 
These young wen were wild and unsteady; and their father, who was now 
separated fiom them, was naturally anxious about their conduct. He at 
length resolved to send one of them to France, and the other to serve a 
campaign in the Low Countries, The letter which we subjoin shows that 
Hamplen, though rigorous towards himself, was not uncharitable towards 
others, and that his puritanism was perfectly compatible with the sentiments 
and the tastes of an accomplished gentleman, It alyo illustrates admirably 
what has been said of him by Clarendon :~— He was of that rare affability 
and temper in debate, and of that seeming humility and submission of judg- 
ment, as if he brought no opinion of his own with him, but a desire of 
information and instruction, Yet he had so subtle a way of interroyating, 
and, under cover of doubts, insinuating his objections, that he infused his 
own opinions into those from whom he picvended to learn and receive them.” 

The fetter runs thus:—‘'l am so perfectly acquainted with your clear 
insight into the dispositions of men, and ability to fit them with courses 
suitable, that, had you bestowed sons of mine as you have done your own, 
my judgment dyrst hardly have called it into question, especially when, in 
eee fe design, you have prevented the objections to be made against it, 
For if Mr. Richard Eliot will, in the intermissions of action, add study to 
practice and adorn that lively spirit with flowers of contemplation, he will 
raise cur expectations of another Sir Edward Vere, that bad this character 
—all sv mmer in the held, all winter in his study—in whose fall fame makes 
this kingdom a great loser ; and, having taken this resolution from counsel 
with the highest wisdom, as I doubt not you have, I hope and pray that the 
same power will crown it with a blessing answerable to your wish. The way 
you take with my vther friend shows you to be none of the Bishop of Exeter's 
eenverts ;* of whose mind neither am I suverstiticusly, Bat had my opinion 
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* Lord Nugent, we think, has misunderstood this passage. Hampden seems to allude te 

Su.op Hall's sixth satire, in which the custom of sending young men abroad is censured, 

and am acasemic life recommended. We have a genera! recollection thai there ie something 
the same cfioct im Hall's prope-werks ; but heve act tine t ecarch them 
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been asked, I should, as vulgar conccits nee me to do, have showed my power 
rather to raise objections than to answer them. A temper’ berween Franop 
and Oxford, might have taken away his sereplea, with more advantage to his 
years, .. . . For although he be one of those that, if his age were looked for 
in no other book but that of the mind, would be found no ward if he shoald 
die to-morrow, yet itis a great hazard, methinks, to sce s0 sweet a disposition 
guarded with no more, amongst @ people whereof many make it their religion 
lo be superstitious in impiety, and their behaviour to be affected in ill 
manners, But God, who only kuoweth the periods of life and opportunities 
tu come, hath designed him, 1 hope, for his own service betime, and stirred 
up your providence to husband him so early for great affairs. Then shall he 
be sure to find Him in France that Abraham did in Secbem and Joseph in 
Egypt, under whose wing alone is perfect safety.” 

Sir John Eliot employed himself, during his imprisonment, in writing a 
treatise on government, which he transmitted to his friend. Hampden’s 
criticisms are strikingly characteristic. ‘They are written with all that ‘‘flow- 
ing courtesy" which ts ascribed to him by Clarendon. The objections are 
insinuated with so mach delicacy that they could scarcely gall the most irri 
table author. We eee too how highly Hampden valued in the writings of 
others that conciseness which was one of the most striking peculiarities of 
his own eloquence. Sir John Eliot’s style was, it seems, (oo diffuse, and it is 
impossible net to admire the skill with which this is suggested, ‘The 
piece,” says Ilampden, ‘is as complete an ia of the pattern as can be 
drawn by lines,—~a lively character of « large mind,—the subject, method, and 
expression, excellent and homogeneal, and, to say the truth, sweetheart, some- 
what exceeding my commendations. My words cannot render them to the 
life. Yet,—to show my ingenuity rather than wit,--would not a less model 
have given a full representation of that subject,—not by diminution but by 
contraction of parts? I desire to learn. I dare not say.—The variations 
upon each particular seca many j—all, 1 confess, excellent. The fountain 
was full, the channel narrow; that way be the cause ; or that the author 
rescantled Virgil, who made more verses by many than he intended to write. 
"To extract a just oumber, had I seen all his, 1 could easily have bid him 
make fewer ; but if he had bade me tell him which he should bave spared, 1 
had been pused.” 

This is evidently the writing not only of a man of good sense and natural 

yod taste, but of a man of literary habits. Of the studies of Hampden littl 
s known, But, as it was at one time in contemplation to give him the 
charge of the education of the Prince of Wales, it cannot be doubted that 
his acquirements were consilerable. Davila, it is said, was one of his favourite 
writers. The moderation of Davila's opinions and seid eh aity and mani 
ness Of his style could not but recommend him to so judicious a resder. It is 
aot bmprobabte that the parallel between France and England, the Huguenots 
and the Puritans, bad struck the mind of Hampden, and that be already fel, 
vithin himself powers not unequal te the lofty part of Coligni, 4 

While he was engaged in these pe suits, a heavy domestic calamity fell on 
him. His wife, who bad borne him nine children, died in the summer of 
163¢. She lies in the open church of Hsmpden, close to the manor-hcuse. 
The tender and energetic lenguage of her epitaph still sttests the bitterness of — 
os sorrow, and the consolation which be found in a hope fall of | 
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health of EXiot had sunk under an unlowfu) imprisonment of several years 
The Lave sufferer refused to purchase liberty, though liberty would to him 
have been life, by recognizing the authority which bad confined him, In 
consequence of the ld he are a of his physicians, the severity of restraipa 
was somewhat relaxed. But it was in vain. He languished and eapired, a 
martyr to that good cause for which his friend Uianpden was destined to 
meet a more brilliant, but not a more honourable death. 

All the promises of the king were violated without scruple or shame. The 
Petition of Right, to which he had, in consideration of moneys duly num- 
bered, given a solemn assent, was scl at naught. Taxcs were raised by the 
roya: authority. Patents of monopoly were granted. ‘The old usages of 
feudal times were made pretexts for harassing the people with cxactions 
wnknown during many years. The Puritans were Vstia Pg ue with cruelty 
worthy of the Holy Office, They were forcee to fly from the country. They 
were imprisoned. They were whipped. Their ears were cut off. Their | 
noses were slit. Their cheeks were branded with red-hot iron. But the 
cruelty of the oppressor could not tire out the fortitude of the victima The 
mutilated defenders of liberty again defied the vengeance of the Star Chamber, 
~-came back with undiminished resolution to the place of their glorious 
infamy, and manfully presented the stumps of their ears to be grubbed out 
by the hangman’s knife. The hardy sect grew up and flourished in spite of 
everything that seemed likely to stunt it—struck its routs deep into a barren 
soil, and spread its branches wide to an inclement sky. The multitude 
thronged round Prynne in the pillory with more respect than they paid to 
scene in the pulpit, and ticasured up the rags which the blood of 
Burton bad soaked, with a veneration such as mites and surplices had 
Ceased to inspire. 

For the mispovernment of this disastrous period Charles L.inself is prin 
cipally responsible. After the death of Buckingham, he seems to have been 
his own prime minister, He had, however, two counsellors who seconded 
him, or went beyond him, in intolerance and lawicss violence ; the one a 
superstitious driveller, as honest as a vile temper would suffer him to be, the 
othe a ne of great valour and capacity, but liccntious, faithless, corrupt, 
and cruel. 

Never were faces more strikingly characteristic of the individuals to whom 
they sa ag than those of Laud and Strafford, as they still remain por- 
trayed by the most skilful hand of that age. The mean forehead, the pinched 
features, ihe peering eyes, of the prelate, suit admirably with his disposition. 
They mark him out as a lower kind of Saint Dominic,—differing from tke 
fierce and gloomy enthusiast who founded the Inquisition, as we might 
tmacine the familiar imp of a spiteful witch to differ from an archangel of 
darkness. When we read his j ts,—-when we read the report which 
he drew up, setting forth that he sent some separatists to prison, and. 
bmploring the royal nid against others,—we feel a movement of indignation. 
We tam to his Diary, and we are at once as cool as contempt can make 
os. There we fearo how his picture fell down, and how fearlul he was lest 
*he fall slo -'d be an omen; how he dreamed that the Duke of Backingham 
came to tel to him,—that King James walked past him,—that he saw 
Thomas Flazage ic green garments, and the Bishop of Worcester with his 
shoulders we: im tinen. In the carly part of 1627, the slecp of thie great 
omament of the Charch seems to have been mach dimurbed. On the fifth af 
January, he enw a merry old man with a wrinkled cou.tenaace, named Grove, 
"; ng ow the ground. On the fourteenth of the same memorabic month he 
yaw the Bishop of Lincoln jump on a horse and ride away. A day os two 
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after this he Jreamed that he gave the king drink in a silver cup, ant that fhe 
king rcfused it, and called fora glass, Then he dreamed that he had turned 
Payint j-~of all his dreams the only one, we suspect, which came through the 
gaic of born. But of these visions, our favourite is that which, as he has re- 
corded, he enjoyed on the night of Friday, the ninth of February, 1627. ‘'I 
dreamed," says he, “that I had the scurvy; and that forthwith all my teeth 
became loone, There was one in especial in my lower jaw, which I could 
scarcely keep in with my finger ull I had called for help.” Here was a man 
to have the superintendence of the opinions of a great nation | 

But Wentworth,-~who ever names him without thinking of those harsh, dark 
features, ennobled by their expression into more than the majesty of an antique 
Jupiter ;—of that brow, that eye, that cheek, that lip, wherein, as in a 
chronicle, are written the events of many stormy and disastrous years,—high 
enterprise accomphshed, frightful dangers braved, power unsparingly exercised, 
sullcoing unshrinkingly borne ;-—of that fixed look, so full of severity, of 
mournful anxiety, of deep thought, of dauntleas resolution, which seems at 
onee to forbade and to ely a terrible fate, as it lowera o# us from the living 
canvas of Vandyke? Even at this day the haughty carl overnwes posterity 
ay he overawed his contemporanes, and excites the same intere’t: when 
straymed tafore the tibunal of history which he excited at the bar of the 
House of Lords In spite of ourselves, we sometimes feel towards his 
memory @ certain relenting siailar to that relenting which his defence, as Sir 
Jobn Denham tells us, produced in Westminster Pall, 

This yreat, brave, bad man entered the House of Commons at the same 
line with tlampden and tuok the same side with Hampden. oth were 
among the richest aud most powerful commoners in the kingdom. Both 
were equally distinguished by force of character, and by personal couraye. 
Hampden bad more judgment and sagacity than Wentworth But oo oratar 
of that time equalled Wentworth in force and brilliancy of expression. In 1626 
both these eminent men were committed to prison by the king ; Wentworth, 
who was among the leaders of the Opposition, on account of hts parliamentary 
conduct; Hampden, who bad not as yet taken a prominent part in debate, for 
refusing to pay taxes illegally imposed. 

Here their path separated. After the death of Backingham, the king 
mee a to sotuce seme of the chiefs of the Opposition trom their party ; 
and Wentworth was among those who yielded Ww the sedaction He aban- 
— floned bis assiciates, and hated them ever after with the deadly hatred of a 
renegade. Eliph uiles and great eniployments were heaped upon him. He 
became Eart of Straffard, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, President of the Council 
af the North; and be employed all his power for the pugpose of crushing 
those liberties of which he had been the most distingaished champion. His 
counsels respecting public affairs were Gerce and arbitrary. His correspondence 
with Laud abundantly proves that government without parliaments, govern- 
ment by the sword, was his favourite scheme. He was unwilling even that 
the courte of justice between man and man should be anrestrained by the 
royal prerogative, He grudged tu the Court of King's Bench and Common 
Pleas even chat messure ef liberty which the most absulate of the Bourbons 
allowed to the Parliaments of France. 

Jn Ireland, where he stood mm the place of the ae be pace oe in 
sirict accordance with his theory. He set ap the authority of the executive 
goverament over that of the courts of law. “hte permitted no person to leave 
the island withoui his licence. He established vast monopaties for his own 
private benefit, He imposed taxes arbitrarily. He levied them by military 


orce. Stems of his acts are described even by the partis! Clarendos 22 
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powerful acts,—ects which marked a nature excessively imperious,—acts 
which caused dislike and terror in sober and dispassionate persons,-—high 
acts of oppression. Upon a most frivolous charge, he obtained a capital 
sentence from a court-martial against a man of high rank who had given him 
offence. He debauched the daughter-in-law of the Lord Charsellor of Ire- 
land, and then commanded that nobleman to settle his estate according to the 
wishes of the lady. The Chancellor refused. The Lord Lieutenant turned 
him out of office, and threw him into prison. When the violent acta of the 
Long Parliament are blamed, let it not be forgotten from what a tyranny they 
rescued the nation. 

Among the humbler tools of Charles were Chicf Justice Finch and Noy 
the Attomey-General. Noy had, like Wentworth, supported the cause of 
iberty in Parliament, and had, like Wentworth, sbanlansd that cause for 
the sake of office. [le devised, in conjunction with Finch, a scheme of ex 
action which made the alienation of the people from the throne complete. A 
writ was issued by the king, commanding the city of London ta equip and 
suan ships of war for his service. Similar writs were sent to the towns along 
the coast, These measures, though they were direct violations of the Petition 
of Right, had at least some show of precedent in their favour. But, after 
atime, the povernment took a step for which no precedent contd be pleaded, 
and sent writs of Ship-moncy to the inland counties. This was a stretch of 
wwer on which Elizabeth herself had not ventured, even ata time when al! 
aws might with propriety have been made to bend to that hiyhest law, the 
safety of the state. The inland counties had nat been required to furnish 
ships, or money in the room of ships, even when the Armada was approaching 
our shores. It seemed intolerable that a prince who, by assenting to the 
Petition of Right, had relinquished the power of levying Ship-moncy even in 
the out-ports, should be the first to levy it'on parts of the kingdom where it 
had been unknown ander the most absolute of his predecessors. 

Clarendon distinctly admits that this tax was intended, not only for the 
support of the navy, bat ‘‘for a spring and magazine that should have no 
betiom, and for an everlasting supply of all occasions.” The nation well 
understood this; and from one end of England to the other the pubhe mind 
was strongly cxcited. 

Buckinghamshire was assessed at a ship of four hundred and fifty tons, a: 
a sum of four thousand five hundred pounds. The share of the tax whicy 
fell to Hampden was very small; so small, indeed, that the sheriff was 
blamed for setticg so wealthy a man at so jowa rate. But, though the sum 
demanded was a trifle, the principle of demand was despotism. Hampden, 
alter consulting the most eminent constitutional lawyers of the time, refus od 
ta pay the few shillings at which he was assessed, and determined to incur 
the certain expense, and the probable danger, of bringing to a solemn 
hesring this great sara tween the ee and the crown. ‘ Till 
this tims,” says Clarendon, ‘(he was rather of reputation in his own country 
that of public discourse or fame in the kingdom ; bat then he grew the argu- 
tient of all tongues, every man inquiring who and what he was that durst, 
at his own charye, support the liberty and prosperity of the kingdom.” 

Towards the close of the year 1636, this great cause came on in the Ex- 
cheques Chamber before all the judges of England. The leading counsel 
against the writ was the celebrated Oliver St. Jokn, a man whose temper 
was melancholy, whose manners were reserved, and who was as yet little 
knows in Westminster Hal!, bat whose great talents had not escaped the 
eerie Si of Hampden. The Attorney-General and Solicitor-Crenrral 
Sppeamed for the Crown, | 
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The arguments of the counsel occupied many days; and the Excheques 
Chamber took a considerable time for deliberation. The opinion of the beoch 


was divided. So clear was the law in favour of a jb that, though the 
judges held their situations only during the royal pieasnre, the majority 
against him was the least poe Four of the twelve pronounce. in his 
favour; a fifih took a middle course. The remaining seven gave thcir voices 
or the writ. 

The only effect of this decision was to make the public indignation stronger 
and deeper, “The judgment,” says Clarendon, ‘‘ Lahian of more advantage 
and credit to the gentleman condemned than to the king’s service.” The 
courage which Elampden had shown on this occasion, as the same histcnan 
telly us, ‘‘raised his reputation to a preat height generally throughout the 
kingdom.” Even courtiers and crown-lawyers spoke respectfully ofhim. ‘* {lis 
carriage,” says Clarendon, '* throughout that agitatan, was with that rare 
temper and modesty, that iad whe watched him narrowly to find some advan- 
tage against his person to make him less resolute tn his cause, were compelled 
to give bim a just testimony.” Bat his demeanour, though it impressed Lord 
Fajkland with the deepest respect,—though it drew forth the praises of Soli- 
chtor-Greneral Lerbert,---on.y kindled into a fiercer flame the ever-barning 
hatred of Strafford, That minister, in his letters to Laud, ninrmured against 
the lenity with which Hampden was treated. ‘In pood faith,” he wrote, 
‘were such men on served, they should be whipped into their right wits,’ 
Again, he says, ‘' 1 sull wish Mr. Hampden, and others to his likeness, were 
well whipped into their night senses, And if the rod be so used that it smart 
not, I am the more sorry. | 

The person of Hampden was now scarcely safe. His prudence and modere 
ation had hitherto disappointed those who would gladly have bad a pretence 
for sending him to the prison of Eliot, But he knew that the cye of a tyrant 
was on him. In the year 1637 mi:government had reached its height. Eight 
years had passed without a Parliament. The decision of the Exchequer 
Chamber had placed at the disposal of the Crown the whole property of the 
knglish people, About the time at which that decision was proncunced, 
Pryone, Bastwick, and Burton were mutilated by the sentence of the Star 
Chamber, and sent to rot in remote dungeons. The estate and the person of 
every man who had opposed the Court were at its mercy. 7 

Hampden detennined to leave Engtand. Beyond the Atlantic Ocean, afew 
of the persecuted Puritans had formed, in the wilderness of Cunnecticut, a set= 
Ulement which has since becume a prosperous commonwealth, and which, in 
site of the as of time, and of the change of government, still retains some-. 
thing of the character given to it by its first founders. Lord Saye and Lord 
Lraoke were the onginal projectors of this scheme of emigrmion. Hampden 
had been early consulted respecting it. He was now, it appears, desirous to 
withdraw himself beyond the reach of oppressors who, as he probally sus- 
pected, and as we know, were bent on oiasbing his manful resistance to their 
tyranvy. He was accompanied by his kinsman Oliver Cromwell, over whorr 
be posseswed great inflacnee, and tn whom alone he had discovered, under an 
exterior appearance of coarseness and extravagance, Chose great and command- 
ing talents which were afterwards the admiration and the dread of Europe. __ 

‘he cousins took thew passage in a vessel which lay in the Thames, and 
which was bound for North Anerica, y were actually. on board when am. 
order of council appeared, by which the ship way prohibited from sailing, 
Seven other ships, filled with emigrants, were stopped at the same time, 
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the torn. The king had resolved to change the ecclesiastical constitution of 
~ Scotland, and to introduce into the public worship of that aa ce cere 
monies which the great body of the Scots regarded as popish. This absurd 
attempt produced first discontents, then riots, and at length open rebellion. 
A provisional government was established at Edinburgh, and its authority 
was obeyed throughout the kingdom. This government raised an army, ap- 
pone a general, and called a general assembly of the Kirk. The famous 
nstrument called the Covenant was put forth at this time, and was eagerly 
Subscribed by the people. 

The beginnings of this formidable insurrection were itrangely neglected by 
the king and his advisers. But towards the close of the year 1638 the danger 
hecame pressing. An army was raised, and carly in the following spray 
Charles marched northward at the head of a force sufficient, as it seemed, to 
reduce the Covenanters to submission. 

But Charles acted at this conjuncture as he acted *t every important con- 
pags throughout his hfe. After oppressing, threatening, and blustering, 

e hesitated and failed. He was bobd in the wrong place, and timid in the 
wrong place. Ele would have shown bis wisdom by being afraid before the 
liturgy was read in St. Giles’s church, He put off his fear till he had reached 

the Scottish border with his troops. Then, after a feeble campaign, he con- 
cluded a treaty with the insurgents, and withdrew lis army. But the terms 
of the pacification were not observed. Each party charged the other with 
foul play. The Scots refused tn disarm. The king found bir difficulty 
in re-assembling his forces. His Inte expedition had drained his treasury. 
The revenues of the next year had been anticipated. At another time he 
might have attempted to make up the deficiency by illegal expedients ; but 
such a course would clearly have been dangerous when part of the island was 
in rebellion. It was necessary to calla I'arliament. After eleven ycars of 
suffering, the voice of the nation was to be heard once more. 

In April, 1640, the Parliament met; and the king had another chance 
of comciliating his people. The new House of Commons was, beyond all 
comparison, the least refractory Hlouse of Commons that had been known 
for many years. Indeed, we have never been able to understand how, after 
80 long a period of misgovernment, the representatives of the nation should 
have shown so moderate and so Joyal a disposition. Clarendon speaks with 
admiration of their dutiful temper. ‘* The house, gencrally,” says he, ' was 
exceedingly disposed to please the king, and to do him service.” ‘It could 
never be hoped,” he observes elsewhere, ‘that more sober or dispassionate 
men would ever meet together in that place, or fewer who brought ill pur- 
poses with them.” 

In this Parliantent Hampden took his seat as member for Buckinghamshire, 
and thenceforward, till the day of his death, gave himself ap, with scarcely 
any intermissien, to public affairs, He took lodgings in Gray’s Inn Lane, 
tear the house occupied by Pym, with whom he a in habits of the closest 
intimacy. He was now decidedly the most popular man in England, ‘The 
Opposition looked to bim as their leader, and the servants of the king 

treated him with marked respect. Charles requested the Parliament to vote 
an immediate ‘pply, and Pp his word that if they would gratify him in 
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of grievance. The king sent a message to the Commons, offering, if they 
would vote fim twelve subsidies, $9 give up the prerogative of se apace 
Many years Lefore, lie had received five subsidies in consideration of his assent 
to the Petition of Hight. By assenting to that petition, he had yiven up the 
right of levying Ship-money, Hf he ever possessed it. Llow he had observer 
the promises made to his third Parhament, all England lnew ; and it was not 
strange (hat the Commons should be somewhat unwilling to buy from him, 
over and over apain, Geir own ancient and undoubted inheritance. 

His message, however, was not unfavourably received. The Coramonge 
were ready to pive a large supply ; but they were not disposed to give it in 
exchanye for a prerogative of which they altogether denied the existence. If 
they acceded to the proposal of the king, they recognized the legality of the 
writs of Ship-money. 

Itampden, who was a greater master of parliamentary tactics than any 
man of his time, saw that this was the prevailing feeling, and availed himself 
of it with great dexterity. Tle moved that the question should be put, 
“Whether the House would consent to the proposition made by the king, as 
contained in the message.” Hyde interfered, and proposed that the question 
should be divided ;--that the sense of the House should be taken merely on 
the point, “Supply or no supply; and that the manner and the amount 
should be left for subsequent consderation, 

The majority of the House was for granting a supply, but against granting 
it in the manner proposed by the king. If the Howe had divided on 
Hampden's question, the Court would have sustained a defeat ; uf on Hyde's, 
the Court would have gained an apparent victory, Some members called for 
Hyde's motion,—others for Hampden’s. In the midst of the uproar, the 
secretary of state, Sir Harry Vane, rose and stated that the supply would not 
be accepted unless it were voted according to the tenor of the message. Vane 
was supported by Herbert, the solicitor-general, Hyde's motion was, there- 
fure, no further pressed, and the debate on the general question was adjourned 
ull the mext day, 

On the neat day the king came down to the House of Lords, and dis- 
solved the Parliament with an angry speech, His conduct on this occasion 
has never been defended by any of his apologists, Clarendon condemns it 
severely, ‘‘ No man,” says he, “could imagine what offence the Commons 
had given.” The offence which they had given is plain. They had, indeed, 
behaved most tempcrately and most respectfully. But they had shown a 
disposition to redress wrongs and to vindicate the laws ; and this was enough 
to make them hateful to a king whom no law could bind, and whose whole 
government was one system of wrong. 

The nation received the intelligence of the dissolution-with sorrow and 
indignation, The only persons to whom this event gare pleasure were those 
few discerning men who thought that the maladies of the state were beyond 
the reach of gentle remedies, Oliver‘St. John’s joy was too great for con- 
cealment. It lighted up his dark and melancholy features, and made him, 
for the first time, indiscreetly communicative. He told Hyde that things 
mus be worse before they could be better, and that the dissolved Parliament 
Wous! never have done all that was necessary. St. John, we think, was in 
the right. No good could then have been done by any Parliament which 
did not adopt as its great principle that no confidence could safely be placed 
in the king, and that, while he enjoyed more than the shadow of power, the 
nation would never enjoy more than the shadow of liberty. 

As soon as Charles had dismissed the Parliament, he t several members 
of the House of Commons into prison. Ship-money was exacted more rigce: | 
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ously than ever; and the mayor and sheriffs of London were prosec ated 
before the Star Chamber for slackness in levying it, © Wentworth, it ie said, 
observed with characteristic insolence and cruelty, that things wea d never go 
night till the aldermen were hanged. Large sums were raised by force an those 
counties in which the troops were quartered, All the wretched shifts ofa 
begyvared exchequer were ted, Forced loans were raised. Great quantities 
of goods were bought on long credit and sold for ready money. A scheme for 
debasing the currency was under consideration, At length, in August, the 
king again marched northward, 

The Scots advanced into England to mect him. It is by no means im. 
probable that this bold step was taken by the advice of Hampden, and of 
those with whom he acted; and this has been made matter of prave accusation 
against the English Opposition. To call in the aid of foreipners in a domestic 
quarrel is the worst of treasons, it ts said, and that the Puritan leaders, by 
taking this course, showed that they were regardless of the honour and 
independence of the nation, and anxious only for the success of their own 
faction. We are utterly unable to see any distinction between the case of the 
Scotch invasion in 1640 and the case of the Dutch invasion in 1688; —or, 
rather, we see distinctions which are to the advantage of fampden and his 
friends. We believe Charles to have been, beyond all comparison, a worse 
and more dangerous king than his son. The Dutch were strangers to us,-- 
the Scots a kindred people, speaking the same languape, subjects of the same 
crown, not aliens in the eye of the law. If, indeed, it had been possible that 
a Scotch army or a Dutch army could have enslaved England, those who 
persuaded Leslie to cross the Tweed, and those who signed the invitation to 
the Prince of Orange, would have been traitors to their country. But sucha 
result was out of the question. All that either a Scotch or Brey invasion 
could do was to give the public feeling of Fngland an opportunity to show 
itself. Both expeditions would have ended in complete and ludicrous dis- 
comfiture, had Charles and James been supported by their soldiers and their 
people. In neither case, therefore, was the independence of England 
endangered ; in both cases her liberties were preserved. 

The second campaign of Charles against the Scots was short and igno- 
minious. His soldiers, as soon as they saw the enemy, ran away as English 
soldiers have never run either before or since. It can scarcely be doubted that 
their flight was the effect, not of cowardice, but of disaffection. The four 
northern counties of England were occupied by the Scotch army, and the king 
retired to York. 

The game of tyranny was now up. Charles had risked and Jost his Jast 
stake. It is impossible to retrace the mortifications and humiliations which 
this bad man now had to endure, without a feeling of vindictive pleasure. His 
army was mutinous;—his treasury was empty ;—his people clamoured for a 
Parliament; addresses and petitions against the government were presented, 
Strafford was for shooting those who presented them by martial law: but the 
king could not trust ‘he soldiers. A great«ouncilof Peers was called at York ; 
but the king could nut trust even the Peers. He struggled, he evaded, he 
hesitated, he tried every shift, rather than again face the representatives of his 
injured people. At length no shift was left. He made a truce with the Scots, 
and summoned a Parliament. 

The leaders of the popular party had, after the late dissolution, remained ig 
London for the purpose of organizing a scheme of opposition to the Court 
They now themselves to the utmost. Hampden, in particular, rode 
from county to county, exhorting the electors to give their votes to men 
wortly uf their confidence. The great majority of the returns was on the 
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side of the Ad sarin Hampden was himself chosen member both for 
Wendover and inghamshire. Ue made his election to serve for the 


county. 

On the third of November, 1640,—a day to be long remembered, —met that 
great Parliament, destined to every extreme of fortune,—to empire and to 
vervitude,—to glory and to contempt ;—at one time the sovereign of its s0- 
rereign, at another time the servant of its servants, and the too! of its tools. 
from the first day of meeting the attendance was great ; and the aspect of 
the members was that of men not disposed to do the work negligently. The 
dissolution of the Iate Parliament had convinced most of them that half 
measures would no longer suffice. Clarendon tells us, that ‘the same men 
who, six months before, were observed to be of very moderate tempers, and 
to wish that gentle remedies might be applied, talked now in another diatecs 
both of kings and persons; and said that they must now be of another temper 
than they were the last Parliament.” The debtof vengeance was swollen by 
all the usury which had becn accumulating during many years; and payment 
was made to the full. 

This memorable crisis called forth parliamentary abilities such as Facland 
had nover before seen. Among the most distinguished members of the House 
of Commons were Falkland, Hyde, Digby, young Harry Vane, Oliver St 
John, Denzil Hollis, Nathanicl Fiennes. But two men exercised a paramount 
influence over the legislature and the country,-~Pym and Hampden ; and by 
the universal consent of friends and cneinies, the first place belonged to 
Hampden. 

Qn occasions which required set speeches Pym gencrally took the lead. 
Hainpden very seldom rose til late ina debate. His speaking was of that 
kind which has, in every age, been held in the highest estimation by English 
Parliaments, —ready, weighty, perspicuous, condensed. His perception of the 
feelings of the House was exquisite,—~his temper unalterably placid —his 
manner eminently courteous and gentiemantike. “ Even with those,” says 

“Clarendon, “who were able to preserve themselves from his infusions, and who 
discerned those opinions to be fixed in him with which they could not comply, 
he always left the character of an ingenious and conscientious person.” His 
talents for business were as remarkable as his talents for debate. ‘He was,” 
says Clarendon, ‘of an industry and vipilance not to be tired out or wearied 
hy the most laborious, and of parts not to be imposed apon by the most 
subtle and sharp.”’ Yet it was rather to his moral than to his intellectual 
qualities that he was indebted for the vast influence which he possessed. 
* When this parliament began,”—we again quote Clarendon, —‘* the eyes of 
all men were fixed upon him, as their fafrur pater, and Use pilot that must 

— steer tbe vessel through the tempests and rocks which threatened it, And I 
am persuaded his power and interest at that tine were greater to do good or 
hurt than ang man’s in the kingdom, or than any man of his rank hath had in 
any time; for his reputation of honesty was universal, and his affections 
scemed so publicly guiied, that no corrupt or private ends could bias them. 
. . + He was, indeed a very wise man, and of great parts, and possessed 
with the most absolute spirit of popularity, and the most absolute facultics te 
govern the people, of any man I ever knew.” ; wes 

It is sufGcient to recapitulate shortly the acts of the Long Parliament during 
its first session. S¢rafford and Laud were impeached and imprisoned. Soreffo: 
was afterwards aitainted by bill, and executed. Lond Keeper Finch fled to 
Holland, Seerstary Windebank to France. All those whom tne king had, 
during the last twelve years, employed for the opprestion of his: people, —from 
the servile judges who had pronoanced in favour of the crown against Hampden 
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down to the sheriffs who had distrained for Ship-money, and the custom 
house officers who had levied tonnage and poundage,—were summoned to 
answer for their conduct. The Star Chamber, the High Commission Court, 
the Council of York, were abolished. Those unfortunate victims of Laud 
who, after undergoing ignominious exposure and cruel manglings, hac been 
sent to languish in distant prisons, were set at liberty, and conducted through 
fendon in triumphant procession, The king was compelled to give the 
judges patents for life or during goad behaviour, He was deprived of those 
oppressive powers which were the last relics of the old feudal tenures. The 
Forest Courts and the Stannary Courts were reformed. [t was provided that 
the Parliament then sitting should not be prorogued or dissolved without its 
own consent, and that a Parliament should be held at least once every three 
years, 

Many of these measares Lord Clarendon allows to have been most salutary ; 
and few persons will, in our times, deny that, in the lawa passed during this 
session, the good greatly preponderated over the evil, The abolition of those 
three hateful courts,—the Northern Coumcil, the Star Chamber, and the High 
Commission, would alone entitle the Long Parhament to the lasting pratitude 
of Englishmen. 

The proceeding against Strafford undoutedly seems hard to people living in 
our days. It would probably have seemed merciful and moderate to peaple 
living in the sixteenth century. [t is curious to compare the trial of Charles's 
minister with the trial, if it can be so called, of Lord Sudley, in the blessed 
reton of Edward VIL None of the great reformers of our Church doubted the 
propriety of passing an act of Farliament for cutting off Lord Sadley’s heal 
without a legal conviction. The pious Cranmer voted for that act; the pious 
Latimer preached for it; the pious t-lward returned thanks for it; and all the 
pious Lords of the council together exhorted their victim to what they were 
pleased facetiously to call ‘the quict and patient suffering of justice.” 

But i is not necessary to defend the proceedings against Strafford by any such 
comparison. They are justified, in our opinion, by that which alone justifies 
capital punishment or any punishment,-—-by that which alone justifies war, - 
by the public danger. That there 1s a certain amount of public danger which 
will justify a legislature in sentencing a man to death by an ex fost facto law, 
few people, we suppose, will deny. Few people, for example, will deny that 
the French Convention was pee ay in placing Kobespierre, St. Just, 
and Couthon Aors da dot without atrial. This preceeding differed from the pra- 
teeing against Strafford only in being much more rapid and violent. Strafford 
@as fully heard. Robespierre was not suffered to defend himself, Was there, 
then, in the case of Strafford, a danger sufficient to justify an act of attainder? 
We believe that ghere was. We believe that the contest in which the Parlia- 
ment was envaged against the king was a contest for the security of our pro- 
perty,—for the liberty of our persons,—for every thing which makes us to di 
from the subjects of Don Miguel. We believe that the cause of the Commais 
was soch as justified them in resisting the king, in raising an army, in sending 
thousands of brave men to kill and to be kifled. An act of attainder is surely 
net more a departure from the ordinary course of law than a civil war. An act 
af attainder produces mach less sulfering than a ciwil war, We are, therefore, 
vaahle to discover on what principle it can be maintained that a cause which 
justifies a civil war will not jastify an ace of attainder. 

Many specious arguments have been urged against the ex post facto law by 
which Strafford was condemned to death. But all these arguments proceed on 
the sumposition that the crisis was an ordinary crisis. The pisinies was, in 
trath, a revolutionary measure. It was part of a system of resistance which 
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oppression had rendered necessary, It is as unjust to judge of the conduct 
pursued by the Long Parhament towards Strafford on spac principles, as it 
would have been to indict Fairfax for murder because he cut down a cornet at 
Naschy, From the day on which the houses met there was a war waged by 
them against the king,—-a war cor all that they held dear,—a war carried on at 
first by means of parliamentary forms,—at last by physical force; and, as in the 
necond stage of that war, so 1 the first, they were entitled to de many things 
which, in quiet mes, would have been culpable. 

We tiist not omit to mention that those men who were afterwards the 
most distinguished ornaments of Che king's party supported the bill of attainder. 
te is almost certain that Hyde voted for it. Tt is quite certain that Fatkland 
heth vated and spoke forit. The opinion of Hampden, as far as it can be 
collected from a very obscure note of one of his speeches, seems to have Lecg 
that the proceeding by bul was unnecessary, and that it would be a betic 
course ty obtain judement on the tmpeachment, 

Daring this year the court opened a negotiation with the leaders af the 
Opposition, The Barlof Belford was invited to form an administration ou 
waar principles, St. John was made sohcitor-general, Hollis was to have 
lee seerctiry of state, and Pym chancellor of the exchequer. The post of 
tufar to Che Prince of Wales was designed for Llamypxlen. The death of the 
Toaddof Medford prevented this arrangement from being carried into effect; and 
iomay be doubted whether, even if that nobleman’s hfe had been prolonyed, 
Charles would ever have consented to surround himself with counsellors whor 
be coukt not but hate and fear. 

Lord Clarendon admits that the conduct of Hampden during this year was 
mild and temperate,— that he scemed disposed tuther to soothe than to excite 
the public mind, and that, when violent and unreasonable motions were made 
by his followers, he generally left the ELouse before the division, lest he should 
seem to give countenance to ther extravayance. bis temper was moderate. 
He sinecrely loved peace. He felt also great fear lest tuo precipitate a move: 
meut should produce a reaction, The events which took place early in the 
next session clearly showed Chat this fear was not unfounded. 

During the autumn the Pachament adjourned for a few weeks. Before the 
recess, Lfampden was despatched to Ncotland by the House of Comunons, 
nominally as a commisstoner, lo obtain security for a debt which the Scots had 
contracted during the late invasion; but in trath that he might keep watch 
over the King, whe had now repaired to Edinharzh, for the purpose of finally 
adjnsting Che points of difereace which remained between him and his northern 
subjects. Lt was the basimess of Hampden to dinsuade the Covenanters froin 
making a peace with the Court, at the expense of the Popular party in 

englana, 

While the king was in Scotland the Insh rebellion broke out. The sud- 
denness and violence of this terrible explosion excited a strange suspicion in 
the public mind, The queen was a professed Papist. The king and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury had not indced been reconciled to the see of Rome; 
bat they had, while ac ing towards the Puritan party with the utmost rigour, 
and speaking of that party with the utmost contempt, shown great tendermess 
aud respect towards the Catholic religion and its professors, In spite of the 
wishes of successive Parliaments, the Protestant separatists had been cruelly 

nersecuted. And at the same time, in spite of the wishes of those very 
Parliaments, the laws-—-the unjust and wicked laws—which were in force 
against the Papists had not been carried into execution. The Protest 
nonconformists had not yet learned toleration in the school of i 


fe 


Thee reprobated the partial lenity which the government showed toaards 
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idolaters, and, with some show of reason, ascribed to bad motives com 
duct which, in such a king as Charles, and such a prelate as Laud, could not 
possibly be ascribed to humanity or to liberality of sentiment, The violent 
Armintanism of the archinshop,—his childish attachment to ceremonies, 
his superstitious veneration for altars, vestments, avd painted windows, his 
beoted zeal for the Constttution and the privi yes of his order, his known 
ayinions respecting the celibacy of the clergy, —had excited great disgust 
throughout that lanre party which was every day becoming more and more 
hestde to Rome, ant} more and more inclined to the doctrines and the dise 
cichne of Geneva. lr was bebeved by many that the Trish rebellion had been 
scerutly encouraged by the court; and, when the Parliament met ayain in 
November, after a short recess, the Puritans were more intractable than ever, 

But that which Hampden had feared had come to pass. A reaction had 
taken place. A large body of moderate and well-meaning men, who had 
heartily concurred in the strong measures adopted during the preceding year, 
were inclined to pause. Their opinion was that, during many years, the 
country had been grievously misgoverned, and that a great reform had been 
necessary j;—but that a great reform had been made,—-that the prievances of 
the nation had been fully redressed,—that sufficient vengeance had been 
exacted for the past, that sufficient security had been provided for the future, — 
and that it would, therefore, be both ungrateful and unwise to make any 
further attacks on the royal prerogative. In support of this opinion many 
plausible aryuments have been used. But to all these arguments Chere is one 
short answer.—The king could not be trusted. 

At the head of those who may be called the Constitutional Royalists were 
Falkland, Hyde, and Culpeper. All these eminent men had, during the 
former year, been in very decided opposition to the court. Tu some of those 
very proceedings with which their admirers reproach Hampden, they had 
taken at least as great a part as Hampden. They had all been concerned 
in the impeachment of Strafford, They had all, there is reason to believe, 
voted for the Hill of Attainder, Certainly none of them voted against. it. 
They had al) agreed to the act which made the consent of the Parliament 
necessary to its own dissolution or prorogation, Hyde had been among the 
most active of those whu attacked the Council of York, Falkland had voted 
for the exclusion of the bishops from the Upper House. They were now ine 
ciined to halt in the path of reform, perhaps to retrace a few of their steps. 

A direct collision soon took place between the two parties into which the 
House of Commons, lately at almost perfect unity with itself, was now 
divided. The opponents of the government moved that celebrated address 
to the king which is known by the name of the Grand Remonstrance. In 
this address all the oppressive acts of the preceding fifteen years were set 
forth with great energy of language; and, in conclusion, the king waa en- 
treated to employ no ministers in whom the Parliament could not confide. 

The debate on the Remonstrance was long and stormy.» [t commenced 
at nine in the morning of the 21st of November, and lasted tH after 
midnight. The division showed that a great change had taken place in the 
temper of the House. Though many members had retired from exhaustion, 
three hundred voted; and the Kemonstrance was carried by a majority of 
only nine. A violent debate followed, on the question whether the minority 
shoald be allowed to protest against this decision. The excitement was so 

t that several members were on the point of proceeding to personal vio- 
face. *¢ We had sheathed our swords in each other’s bowels,” says an cye- 
witness, ‘‘ had not the 1 and great calmness of Mr. Hampden, by a 
short speech, prevented it.” The House did not rise till two in the morning. 
I 
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The situation of the Puritan leaders was now difficult and fv!’ of peril. The 
xmall majority which they sti) had might soon become a nunority, Out of 
doors, their supporicrs in the higher and middle classes were beginaing to 
fall off. There was a growing opinion that the king had been hardly used. 
The English are me inclined to side with a weak party which is in the 
wrong, rather than with a strong party which is in the right. Even the idlers 
in the street will not suffer a man to be struck down. And as it is with a 
boxing-match, so it is with a political contest. Thus it was that a violent 
reaction took place in favour of Charles IL. against the Whigs in 1681. Thus 
it was that an equally violent reaction took place in favour of George ILL 
against the salon in 1784. A similar reaction was beyinning to take place 
during the second year of the Long Parliament. Some members of the 
Opposition “had resumed,” says Clarendon, ‘their old resolution of leaving 
the kingdom.” Oliver Cromwell openly declared that he and many others 
would have emigrated if they had been left in a minority on the question of 
the Kemonstrance. 

Charles had now a last chance of regaining the affection of his people. If 
he could have resolved to give his confidence to the leaders of the mudérate 
party in the House of Commons, and to regulate his proceedings by their 
advice, he might have been, not, indeed, as he had been, a despot, but the 
rnowerful and reapected king of a free people, The nation mignt have en- 
joyed liberty and repose under a government with Falkland at its head, 
checked by a constituuonal Opposition under the conduct of Hampden. It 
was not necessary that, in order to accomplish thi happy end, the king 
should sacnfice any part of bis lawful prerogative, or submit to any conditions 
inconsistent with his dignity, It was egies only that he should abstain 
from treachery, from violence, fram grows breaches of the law. This was all 
that the nation was then disposed to require of tum And even this was 
toc much. 

For a short time he seemed inclined to take a wise and temperate course, 
He resolved to make Falkland secretary of state, and Culpeper chancella 
of the exchequer. He declared his intention of conferring in a short tase 
aume important office on Hyde. He assured these three persons that he 
would do nothing relating to the House of Commons without their joint 
advice, and that be would communicate all his designs to them in the most 
unreserved manner, This resolution, bad he adhered to tt, would have 
averted many years of blood and mourning. But ‘in very few days," says 
Clarenton, ‘he did fatally swerve from it! 

On the grd of January, 1642, without giving the slightest bint of his in- 
tention to those advisers whom he had solemnly promised to ponsult, he sent 
down the attorncy-general to unpeach Lord Kimbolton, Hampden, Pym, 
Haths, and two other members al the House of Commons, at the bar of the 
Lorts, on a charge of bigh treason. It is ditheult to find in the whole 
history of Engisnd such an instance of tyranny, peridy, and folly. The 
moat precious and ancient nights of the subject were vielated by this act, 
The only way in which ee and Pym could Jegally be tried for treason 
at the mut af the ag age ny a petty jury on a bill found by a grand jury. 
The attarcy-general had no right to impeach them, The House of Lords 
had no r ght to ry them, 

The Commons refused to surrender their members. The Peers showed 
®o inchwation to asarp the unconstitational jurisdiction which the king | 
&ticuptad t@ fovor on tiem. A contest began, in which violence and weak 
@ess were on the one side, law and resolution on the other, Charles sent 
an offices to scal up the lodgings end tunks of the accused membern, The 
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Commons sent their sergeant to break the seals, The tyrant resolved to 
follow up one outrage by another. In making the charge, he had struck at 
the institution of juries. In executing the arrest, he struck at the privileges 
of Parliament. He resolved to go to the House in person, with an armed 
force, and there to seize the leaders of the Opposition, while engaged in the 
discharge of their parliamentary duties. 

What was his purpose? Is tt possible to believe that he had no definite 
gale a he took the most important step of his whole reign without 

aving for one moment considered what might be its effects? Is it possible 
to believe that he went merely for the purpose of making himself a laughing- 
stock,—that he intended, if he had found the accused members, and if they 
had refused, as it was their right and duty to refuse, the submission which 
he illegally demanded, to leave the House without bringing them away? If 
we reject both these suppositions, we must believe,—-and we certainly do 
believe,——that he went fully determined to carry his unlawful design into effect 
by violence ; and, if necessary, to shed the Laad of the chicfs of the Oppo- 
sition on the very floor of the Parliament House. 

Lady Carlisle conveyed intelligence of the design to Pym. The five menabers 
had time to withdraw before the arrival of Charles, They left the House as 
he was entering New Palace Yard. Hle was accompanied by about two 
hundred halberdiors of his guard, and by many geuticmen of the court armed 
with swords, Hewalked up Westminsicr Hall. At the southern door of that 
vast building his attendants divided to the right aud left, and formed a lane to 
the door of the House of Commons. He knocked,—entered,—-darted a lovok 
towards the place which Pym usnally ocenpied, and, seeing it empty, walked 
up to the table. The Speaker fell on his knee, The’ members rose and 
uncovered ther heads in Lynne silence, and the king took his seat in 
the chair. He looked round the House. Bat the five members were nowhere 
to be seen. He interrogated the Speaker. The Speaker answered, that he 
was merely the organ of the House, and had neither eyes to sce, nor tongue 
to speak, but according to their direction, The baffled tyrant muttered a few 
feeble sentences about his respect for the laws of the realm, and the privileges 
of Parliament, and retired. As he passed along the benches, pee resolate 
woices called out audibly‘ Privilege!" He returned to Whitehall with bis 
canpany of bravoes, who, while he was in the Hlouse, had been unpatiently 
waiting in the lobby for the word, cocking their pistols, and crying ‘ Fall 
on.” That might he put forth a proclamation, directing that the posts should 
be stopped, and that no person should, at his peril, venture to harbour the 
eccused members. 

Hampden and his friends had taken refuge in Coleman Street. The city 

ion was gndeed the fastness of public liberty, and was, in those tines, 
a place of at least as much importance as Paris during the French Revolution. 
The city, properly so called, now consists in a great measure of Immense 
warehouses and counting-houses, which are frequented by traders and thei 
clerks during the day, and left in almost total solitude during the night. It 
was then closely inhabited by three hundred thousand persons, to whom if was 
not merely a place of business, but a place of constant residence. This great 
body had as complete a civil and military organization as if it had Leen 
ee independent republic. Each citizen had his company; and the com- 
panies, which now seem to exist only for the delectation af epicures and of 
antiquaries, were then formidable brotherhoods, the members of which were 
almont as closely bound together as the members of a Highland clan. How 

song these astricial ties were, the numerous and valuable legacies ancient! 

Deneathet be citizens to their commonstion:s abundantly arowe. The ous! 
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cipal offices were filled by the most opulent and respectable merchants of the 
kingdom. The pomp of the magistracy of the capital was inferior only to 
that which surrounded the person of the sovereign, The Londoners loved 
their city with that patriotic love which is found only in small communities, 
hike those of ancient Greece, or like those which arose in Italy during the 
middle ages. The numbers, the intelligence, the wealth of the citizens, the 
democratical form of their local government, and their vicinity to the court 
and to the Parliament, made them one of the most formidable bodies in the 
kingdom, Even as soldiers they were not to be despised. In an age in 
which war is a profession, there is something ludicrous in the idea of bat- 
talions composed of apprentices and shopkeepers, and officered by aldermen. 
Hut, in the early ues of the seventeenth century, there was no standing army 
in the island ; and the militia of the metropohs was not inferior in taining 
to the militia of other places. A city which could furnish many thousands 
of armed men, abounding in natural courage, and not absolutely untinctured 
with military discipline, was a formidable auxiliary in times of internal 
dissension, in several occasions danny the civil war, the trainbands of 
London distinguished themselves highly; and at the batde of Newbury, in 
articular, they repelled the fiery onset of Rupert, and saved the army of the 
Parliament from destruction, 

The people of this great city had long been thoroughly devoted to the 
national cause. Great numbers of them had signed a protestation in which 
they declared their resolution to defend the privileges of Parliament. Their 
enthusiasm had of late beyun to cool, But the impeachment of the five 
members, and the insult offered to the House of Commons, inflamed them 
to fury. Their houses, their purses, their pikes, were at the command 
of the Commons, London was in arms all night. The next day the shops 
were closed ; the streets were filled with immense crowds, The multitude 
sreased round the king's coach, and insulted him with opprobrions cries. 
Phe Howse of Commons, in the meantime, appointed a comunittee to sit 
in the city, for the purpose of inquiring into the circumstances of the late 
outrage. The cnbets of the committee were welcomed by a deputation of 
the common counci!. Merchant Tailors’ Hall, Goldsmiths’ Hall, and Grocers’ 
Hall, were fined up for their sittings. A guard of respectable citizens, daly 
relieved) twice a day, was posted at their doors, The sheriffs were charved 
to watch over the safety of the accused members, and to escort them to and 
from the committce with every matk of honour. 

A violent and sudden revulsion of feeling, both in the House and out of it, 
was the effect of the late proceedings of the hing. The Opposition regained 
ina few hours all the ascendiency which at had lost. The Constitutional 
Royalists were filled with shame and sorrow. They felt that they had been 
ciuelly deceived by Charles. They saw that they were unjusfly, but not un- 
reasonably, suspected by the nation. Clarendon distinctly says thatthey per- 
fectly detested the counsels by which the king had been guided, and were 
eo much displeased ‘and dejected at the unfair manner in which he had treated 
them that they were inclined to retire from his service. During the debates 
on the subject they preserved a melancholy silence. To this day the advocate 
of Charles take care to cay as little as they can about his visit to the House of 
Commons, and, when they cannot avoid mention of it, attribate to infatuation 
an act which, on any other supposition, they must admit to have been a 

ightful crime. 

Phe Commons, in a few days, openly defied the king, and ordered the 
accused members to attend im their places at Westminster and to resu 
their parliamentary duties. The citizens resolved to bring back the champions 
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of liberty in triumph before the windows of Whitehall. Vast preparations 
were made by land and water for this great festival. 

The king had remained in his palace, humbled, dismayed, and bewildered, 
feeling,” says Clarendon, ‘“‘the trouble and agony which usually attend 
generous and magnanimous minds upon their having committed errors ;" 
leeling, we should say, the despicable repentance which attends the bungling 
villain who, having attempted to commit 2 crime, finds that he has only con: 
mitted a folly. The populace hooted and shouted all day before the gates of 
the royal residence. The wretched man could not bear to see the triumph 
of those whom he had destined to the gallows and the quartering-block. On 
the day preceding that which was fixed for their return, he fled, with a few 
attendants, from that palace which he was never to see again till he was led 
through it to the scaffold. 

On the rth of January the Thames was covered with boats, and its 
shores with the gazing multitude. Armed vessels, decorated with streamers, 
were ranged in two lines from Loudon Bridge to Westminster Hall The 
members returned by water ina ship manned by sailors who had volun- 
teered their services. The trainbands of the city, under the command of the 
sheriffs, marched along the Strand, attended by a vast crowd of spectators, 
to guard the avenues to the House of Commons ; and thus, with shouts and 
loud discharges of ordnance, the accused patriots were brought back by the 
people whom they had served and for whom they had suffered. ‘The restored 
members, as soon as they had entered the House, expressed, in the warmest 
terms, their gratitude to the citizens of London. The sheriffs were warmly 
thanked by the Speaker in the name of the Commons ; and orders were given 
that a guard selected from the trainbands of the city should attend daily to 
watch over the safety of the Parliament. 

The excitement had not been confined to London, When intelligence of 
the danger to which Hampden was exposed reached Buckinyhamshire, tt 
excited the alarm and indignation of the people, Four thousand freeholders 
of that county, each of them wearing in his hat a copy of the protestation in 
favour of the privileges of Parliament, rode up to London to defend the person 
of their beloved representative. They came in a body to assure Parliament 
of their full resolution to defend its privileges. Their petition was couched in 
the strongest terms. ‘‘ In respect,” said they, ‘fof that latter attempt upon 
the honourable House of Commons, we are now come to offer our service to 
that end, and resolved, in their just defence, to live and dic.” 

A great struggle was clearly at hand. igre eae had returned to West- 
minster much changed. His influence had hitherto been exerted rather to 
testrain than to excite the zeal of his party. But the treachery, the contempt 
of law, the thirst for blood, which the king had now shown, left no hope of a 
peaceable saljustment. It was clear that Charles must be either a puppet or a 
tyrant,—that no obligation of love or of honour could bind him,—and that 
the only way to make him harmless was to make him powerless, 

The attack which the king had made on the five members was not merely 
irregular in manner. Even if the charges had been preferred lepally, if the 
Gand Jury of Middlesex had found a true bill, if the accused. persons had 
been arrested under a proper warrant and at a proper time and place, there 
would still have been in the proceeding enough of perfidy and injustice to 
vindicale the strongest measures which the Opposition could take. To im- 
jeach Pym and Hampden was to impeach the House of Commons. It was 
notoriously on account of what they had done as members of that House that 
they were selected as objects of vengeance ; and in what they had done as 
members of that House the majority had concurred. Most of the charges 
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brought against them were common between them and the Parliament. The 
were accused, indeed, and it may be with reason, of encouraging the Scotch 
army to invade England. In doing this they had committed what was, a 
strictness of law, a high offence,—the same offence which Devonshire and 
Shrewsbury committed in 1638. But the king had promised pardon and 
oblivion to those who had been the principals in the Scotch insurrection. Did 
it then consist with his honour to punish the accessories? He had bestowed 
marks of his favour on the leading Covenanters. Hehad given the great seal 
af Scotland to Lord Louden, the chief of the rebels, a marquisate to the Earl of 
Argyle, an earldom to Leshe, who had brought the Presbyterian army across 
the Tweed, On what principle was Hampden to be attainted for advising 
what Leslie was ennobled for doing? In a court of law, of course, no Eng- 
lishman could plead an amnesty granted to the Scots. But, though not an 
leyal, it was surely an inconsistent and a most unkingly course, after pardon- 
ing the heads of the rebellion in one kingdom, to hang, draw, and quarter 
their accomplices in another. 

The proceedings of the king against the five members, or rather against 
that Parliament which had concurred in almost all the acts of the five 
members, was the cause of the civil war. It was plain that either Charles or 
the House of Communs must be stripped of all real power in the state, The 
best course which the Commons could have taken would perhaps have 
been to depose the king, as their ancestors had deposed Edward IT. and 
Richard i., and ax their children afterwards deposed James. Had they 
done thix,-had they placed on the throne a prince whose character and 
whose situation would ave been a pledge for his good conduct, they might 
safely have left to that prince all the constitutional prerogatives of the Crown, 
the command of the armies of the state, the power of making peers, the 
at of appointing ministers, a veto on bills passed by the two Houses. 
Such a prince, reigning by their choice, would have been under the necessity 
of acting in conformity with their wishes. But the public mind was not ripe 
for such a measure, There was no Duke of Lancaster,-—no Prince of Orange, 
“po great and eminent person, near in blood to the throne, yet attached to 
the cause of the people. Charles was then to remain king ; and it was there- 
fore necessary that he should be king only ia name. A William IIL, or 
a George L, whose title to the crown was identical with the tle of the 
people to their liberty, might safely be trasted with extensive powers, But 
new freedam could not exist in safety under the old tyrant. Since he was not 
to be deprived of the name of king, the only coume which was left was to 
make him a mere trustee, nominally scised of prerogatives of which others had 
the use,---a Grand Lama,~—a Ro: Fainéant,—a phantom resembling those 
Dagoberts and Childeberts who wore the badges a royalty, while Ebroin and 
Charles Martel held the real sovereignty of the state. ‘ 

The conditions which the Parliament propounded were hard, but, we are 
_ gure, not hanler than those which even the Tories, in the Convention of 1689, 
would have imposed on James, if it had been resolved that James should con- 
tinue to be king. The chief condition was that the command of the militia 
eee the eaeay of the war in ner rear yank to the create fh 
this point was that great issue joined, wi two parties put themselves 
on od and on the sword. ; oa 

We think, not only that the Commons were justified in gigas, Se 
thenselves the power to dispose of the military force, but that it would heve 
been absolute insanity in them to leave that force at the disposal of the king. 
From the very beginning of his reign it had evidently been his object to 

govern by an army, His third Parliament bad complained, in the Petition of 
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Right, of his fondness for martial law, and of the vexatious manter in which 
he billeted his soldiers on the people. The wish nearest the heart of Stafford 
wax, as his letters prove, that the revenue might be brought intu such a state 
as would enable the king to keep a standing military establishment. In coao 
Charles had supported an army tn the northern counties by lawless exactions 
In 1641 he had engaged in an intrigue the object of which was to bring that 
army to London for the purpose of overawing the Parliament. His tate cun- 
duct had proved that, if be were suffered to retain even a small body-puard of 
his own creatures near his person, the Commons would be in danger of out. 
rage, perhaps of massacre. ‘The Houses were still deliberating under tha 
protection of the muihtia of London. Could the command of the whole 
armed ferce of the realm have been, under these circumstances, safely contided 
to the king? Would it not have been frenzy in the Parliament to raise and 
pay an army of fifteen or twenty thousand men for the Irish war, and to give 
to Charles the absolute control of this army, and the power of selecting, pro- 
moting, and dismissing officers at his pleasure? Was it not probable that 
this army might become, what it is the nature of armics to become, what 
so many armies formed ander much more favourable circumstances have 
become, what the army of the Englah Commonwealth became, what the 
army of the French Kepublic became,-—an instrument of despotism 2? Was it 
not possible that the soldiers mipht forget that they were also citizens, and 
mivht be ready to serve their general against their country? Was it not 
certain that, on the first day on which Charles could venture to revoke his 
concessions, and to punish his opponents, be would establish ag arbitrary 
government, and exact a bloody revenge ? 

Qurown times furnish a parallel case. Suppose that a revolution should 
take place in Spain, —that the constitution of Cadtz should be revestablished,--- 
that the Cortes should meet again,-~that the Spapieh Prynnes and Burtons, 
who are now wandering in rays round Leicester Square, shoubt be restored 
to their country,—Ferdinand VIL would, in that case, of course xepeat 
all the oaths and promises which he had made in S20, and beoke in 1823, 
Bat would it not be madness in the Costes, even if they were to leave him 
the name of king, to leave him more than the name?) Would cot all Europe 
scoff at them, uo they were to permut him to assemble a lane anny for an ex. 
pedition to America, to model that aur at his pleasure, to pot it under the 
command of officers chosen by himself? Should we not say that every mem- 
ler of the constitutional party who might concus in such a measure would 
most richly deserve the fate which he would probably meet,—-the fate of Kiev 
and of the Empecmado? We are not disposed to pay compliments to Ferdi- 
nand ; por do we perceive that we pay bim any compliment when we say 
that of all sovereigns in history, be seenss to us most to resemble, in some very 
‘mportant points, King Charles I. Like Charles, he is pious after a certary 
fashion ; like Charles, he bas made large concessions to his peo; be, after 2 cere 
tain fashion. It is well for him that he has had to deal with nea who bore 

ery little resemblance to the English Puritans. 

Commons would have the power of the sword; the king would not 
part with it; and nothing remained but to try the chances of war, Charles 
still had a strony party in the country. [is august office, —his dignifted man- 
ners, —his solemn protestations that he would for the time to cone respect the 
liberties of bis subjects,—pity for fallen greatness, —fear of violent innovation, 
secured for bim many adherents. He had with him the Church, the Univer. 
sities, a majority of the nobles and of the old landed gentry. The austerity of 
the Puritan mannets drove must of the gay and dissolute youth of that age to 

the royal mandard. Many good, brave, and moderate wen, who disliked nia 
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former conduct, and who entertained doubts touching his present sincerity, 
capoied his cause unwillingly, and with many carl misgivings because, 
though they dreaded his tyranny much, they dreaded democratic violence 
inure, 

Cn the other side was the great body of the middie orders of Enyland,—the 
tacrehants, the shopkeepers, the ycomanry, headed by a very large and formid- 
ehle minority of the peerage and of the landed ygeniry. The Earl of Essex, a 
nan of respectable abilities and of some mihtary experience, was appointed to 
the command of the Parhamentary army. 

Ilampden spared neither his fortune nor his person in the cause. He sub 
seribed two thousand pounds to the public service. He took a colonel’s com- 
Mission in the army, and went into Buckinghamshire to raise a regiment od 
Hifantry,  Phis petyhbours eagerly enlisted under bis command. His men were 
known by their green untform and by their standard, which bore on one side 
tie waco of the Parliament, ‘* God with us,” and on the other the device 
of Hampxien,  Vestigia nulla retrorsum.” This motta well described the line 
of conduct which he pursucd. No member of his party had been so tempe- 
vate, while there remamed a hope that legal and peaceable measures might save 
the country. No member of his party showed sy much energy and vigour 
when it became necessary lo appeal to arms, He made himself thoroughly 
master of his military duty, and ‘performed it,” to use the words of Claren- 
don, “Supan all occasions must punctually,’ The cegument which he had 
raed and trained was considered as ove if the Lest in the service of the Par- 
Hharncent, THe exposed his person in every action with an intrepidity which 
niade him conspicuous even amongst Uiousands of brave men. ‘* He was,” 
says Clarendon, ‘‘of a personal courage equal to his Lest parts ; so that he was 
an cnemy not to be wiahed wherever he mught have been made a friend, and as 
much to be apprebended where he was so as any man could deserve to be.” 
Vhongh his mibtary career was short, and his military situation subordinate, 
he fully proved that he possessed the talents of a great general, as well as 
those Of a great statesman. 

We shall not attempt to give a history of the war. Lord Nugent’s account 
ofthe military operations is very animated and sce Our abstract would 
be dull, and probably unintelligible. There was, in fact, for some time nu 
great and connected system: of operations on either side. The war of the twa 
partion was Tike the war of the Arimanes and Oromasdes, neither of whom, 
according fo the Eastern aie ea has any eaclusive dumain,—who are 
equally omnipresent, who equally pervade ali space,—whu carry on ther 
eternal stole within every particie of matter, There was A petly war in 
almost every county, A town furnished troops to the larhament while the 
nianor-house of the neqghbourlng peer was garnsoned for the Ging. The 
combatants were rarely disposed to march far from their own homes. It was 
reserved for Fairfax and Cromwell to terminate this lesultory warfare, by 
moving one overwhelming force successively againstall the scattered fragments 
of the royal party. 

lt is a remarkable circumstance that the officers who had studied tactics in 
what were considered as the best schools, —under Vere in the Netherlands,— 
and under Gustavus Adolphus in Germany,--displayed far less skill than 
those commanders who had been bred to peaceful employments, and who 
hever saw even a skirmish till the civil war broke out. An unlearned persca 
might hence be inclined to suspect that the mulitary art is no very profound 
mystery, that its principles are the principles of plain good scase, and 
that a quick eye, @ cool head, and a stout heart will do more to make 4 
gtaeral than all the diagrams of Jomimi. This, sowever, is cartain, that 
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Hampden showed himself a far better officer than Essex, and Cromwell than 
Leste, 

The military errors of Essex were probably in some depree produced by 
poliucal timidity. {Te was honestly, but not warmly, attached to the cause 
of the Parliament; and next to a great defeat he dreaded a great victory, 
Hamyxlen, on the other hand, was for vigorous and decisive measurcs, When 
he drew the sword, as Clarendon has well sant, he threw away the scabbard, 
He had shown that be knew better than any public man of his tune how to 
value and how to practise moderation, But he knew that the essence of war 
is violence, and that moderation in war is imbecility. On several occasions, 
particularly during the operations in the neywhbourhood af Brentford, he 
remonstrated earnestly with Essex, Wherever he commanded separately, the 
boldness and rapidity of his movements presented a stuking contrast to the 
slugyishness of his superior. 

In the Parhanent he possessed boundless influence. Tis employesente 
towards the close of 1r6g2 have been desertbed Ly Denham in some tines 
which, though intended to be sarcastic, convey in truth the biphest caloyy, 
Hampden is described in this satre as perpetually passing and repassing 
herween the military station at Windsor and the House of Cominons at Weat- 
minster,-~as overawing the general, and as giving Jaw to that Parhament 
which knew no other law. Tt was at this time that be organised that celes 
brated association of counties, to which his party was principally indebted for 
its victory over the king. 

In the carly part of 1643, the shires lying in the neighbourhood of London, 
which were devoted to the cause of the Parliament, were incessantly annoyed 
by Rupert and his cavalry. Essex had extended hia fines so far that almost 
every point was vulnerable. The yaung prince, though not a great general, 
was an active and enterprising partisan, frequently surprised posts, burnt 
villages, swept away cattle, and was ayain at Oxford befure a force sufficient 
to encounter him could be assembled. 

The languid proceedings of Kasex were loudly condemned by the troops. 
All the ardent and daneg spirits in the parhamentary party were eager to 
have ILampden at them bead. ad his life been prolonged, there is cvery 
reason to believe that the supreme command would have been intrusted to 
bim. But it was decried that, at this conjuncture, England should lose the 
only man who united perfect disinteresterdiness to eminent talents,--the only 
man who, being anal of gaining the victury for her, was incapable of 
abusing that victory wheo pained, 

Inthe evening of the seventeenth of June, Rupert darted out of Oxford 
with hits cavalry on a predatory expediuon. At three in the morning of the 
following day, Le attacked and dispersed a few parliamentary soldiers who lay 
at Postcombe. He then flew to Chinnor, burned the village, killed or took all 
the troops who were posteyl there, and prepared to hurry back with his booty 
and his prisoners to Oxford, 

Hampien had, on the preceding day, strongly repoocented to Essex the 
Ganges to which thr part of the line was exposed. A» soun as he received 
intelligence of Kupert’s iacursion, he sent off a horeman with a messaye to 
the yveneral, The cavaliers, he said, could only return by Chisclhampton 
Bridge. A force onght to be instantly despatched in that direction for the 
purpose of intercepting thea In the meantume, be resolved to set out with 
aii the cayalry that he could master, for the purpose of impeding the march 
of the enemy G1) Essex could take measures fe culiing off thetr retreat, A 
considerable body of hurse and dragoons volunteered to fallow him. He was 
aol their commander. {ie did not even belong to their branch of the servicc, 


wo 


But “he was,” says Clarendon, ‘‘second to none bat the general himeelf in 
the observance and application of all men.” On the field of Chalgrove he 
came up with Rupert. A fierce skirmish ensued. In the first charge, 
Hampden was struck in the shoulder by two bullets, which broke the bone, 
and lodged in the body. The troops of the Parliament lost heart and gave 
way. Kupert, after pursuing them for a short time, hastened to cross the 
bridge, and made his retreat unmolested to Oxford, ‘ 

Hampden, with his head drooping, and his hands leaning on his horse's 
neck, moved feebly out of the batue. The mansion which had been inhabited 
hy his father-in-law, and from which in his youth he had carried home his 
bride Rliabeth, was in sight. There still remaing an affecting tradition that 
he looked for a moment towards that beloved house, and made an effort. tc 
go thither to die. But the enemy lay in that direction, Te turned his horse 
towards Thame, where he arrived almost fainting with agony. The surpeons 
dressed his wounds. But there was no hope. The pain which he suffered 
wax most exericiating But he endured it with admirable firmness ana 
resimation. His first care was for his country. He wrote from his bed several 
letters to London concerning public affairs, aud sent a last pressing message 
to the head quarters, recommending that the dispersed furces should be con- 
centrated, When his public duties were eiorsel: he calmly prepared 
himself to die, le was attended by a clergyman of the Church of netand, 
with whom he had lived in habits of intmacy, and by the chaplain of the 

Buckinghamshire Green-coats, Dr. Spurten, whom Baxter describes as a 

famous and excelient divine 

A short time before hia death the sacrament was administered to him. He 
declared that, though he disttked the government of the Church of England, 
he yet agreed with that Charch in all essential matters of doctrine, His intel- 
lect remained unclouded. When all was nearly over, he lay murmuring fant 
pravers for himself amd for the cause Jor whith he died. ‘* Lord Jesus,” he 
exchimed, tn the moment of his hast agony, “ receive my soul--O Lord, save 
my country. --O Lond, be merciful ta -—--" In that broken ejaculation 
passed away his noble and fearless spirit. 

He owas burned in the parish charch of Hampden. His soldiers, bares 
headed, with reversed arms and maffled drums and colours, escorted his body 
to the grave, singing, as they marched, that lofty and melancholy psalm in 
which the fragility of human life is contrasted with the iromutabiluy of Him 
fa whose sight a thousand years are bat as yesienday wheo it is passed, and as 
a watch in the mght. | 

The news of Hampden‘s death produced as great a consternation in his 
perty, according to Clarendon, as if their whole army had been tut off. The 
journals af the time amply prove that the Parliament and all its friends were 
filed with prief and dismay, Lord Nugent has quoted a remarkable passage 
from the next Weekly Intelligencer. ** The lom of Colonel Hampden goeth 
near the heart of every men that loves the good of the king and country, and 
makes some conceive litle content to be at the army now that he is gone. 
The memory of this deceased colonel is such, that in no age to come but it 
wil} more and more be had in honour and esteem ;—~a man so religious, and 
of that pradence, judgment, temper, valour, and integrity, that be bath leit 
few his like behind.” | Bae 2 | | 
oe had indeed left “ne = like behind i There still remained, a 
in his party many acute intellects, many eloquent tongues, many brave an 
ones kane Trhere aull remained “4 ragged am! clownish soldier, —hali 

fanatic, half baffoon,—-whove talents, discerned as yet only by one penetrating 

-@ye, were equal to all the highest duties of the soldier and the prince. But 
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in Hampden, and in Hampden alone, were united all the qualitics which, a 
such a crisis, were necessary to save the State,— the valour and energy of Crom- 
well, the discernment and eloquence of Vane, the humanity and moderation 
of Manchester, the stern integrity of Hale, the ardent public spirit of Sydney. 
Others might possess the qualities which were necessary to save the popular 
party in the crisis of danger ; he alone had both the power and the inclina- 
tion to restrain its excesses in the hour of triumph. Others could conquer ; 
he alone could reconcile. A heart as bold as his bronght up the cuirassiers 
who turned the tide of battle on Marston Moor. As skilful an eye as his 
watche! the Scotch army descending from the heights over Dunbar. Bat it 
was when to the sullen tyranny of Laud and Charles had succeeded the fierce 
conflict of sects and factions, ambitious of ascendency and burning for revenge, : 
—it was when the vices and ignorance which the old tyranny had generated 
threatened the new freedom with destruction, that England missed the sobriety, 
the self command the perfect soundness of judement, the perfect rectitude of 
intention, to which the history of revolutions farvishes nu parallel, or furvishes 
@ parallel in Washiugtea alone. 


BURGHLEY AND HIS TIMES. 


Memotts of tie Life and Aduinisteation of the Rught Hooouratle Wiliam Ceci Lord 


Burghley, Secretary of State mithe Reign of King Edward VE, and Lord High Treas 
aurer of England ia the Reign of Queen Elvabeth Containing an Poston View 
of the Tinics ta which Nhe lived, and of the many entinent and Hlustrious Persoma with 
whom he was canmected) with Fuacts from hous Private and Official Correspondance 
ant other Papers, now bet pubbsbed from the Originals, By tha Reverend Rowary 
Nanis, DOD, Begins Professor of Modern History the University of Oxturd., 3 vole 
atx. Tmdom: 1808, 1832. 
Tur work of Dr. Nares has filled us with astonishment similar to that which 
Captain Lemuel Gulliver felt when tiet he Janded in Brobdingnag, and saw 
conn as high as the gaks in the New forest, thinbles as large as buckets, and 
wrenus of the balk of turkeys. The whole book, and every component part of 
it, is on a gigantic scale, ‘The ttle is as long as an ordinary ian The 
prefatory matter would furnish out an ordinary book ; and the book contains 
as tnuch reading as an ordinary library, We cannot sum up the merits of the 
stupendous mass of paper which lics before us better than by saying that it 
comiists of about two thousand closely printed pages, that it occupica fifteen 
hundred inchgs cubic measure, and that it weighs sixty pounds avoirdupois, 
Such a book might, before the deluge, have been considered as light reading 
Ly Hilpa and Shalum. But unhapprly the life of man is now threescore years 
and ten; and we cannot but think it somewhat unfair in Doctor Nares to 
demand from us so large a portion of so short an exintence. 

Compared with the labour of reading throagh these volumes, all other 
labours—the Isbour of thieves on the ucadmul, of children in factories, of 
aegroes in sugat plantations—are an agreeable recreation. ‘There was, it is 
said, a criminal in Italy, who was suffered to make his choice between Guic- 
ciardini and the galleys. He chose the history. But the war uf Vina was too 
wach for him. He changed his mind, and went tothe oar. Guicciardini, 
though certainly oa the most amusing of writers, is 2 Herodotas or a Frois- 
tan, when compared with Doctor Nares. It is not merely in bulk, but in 
ee ey also, that these memoirs exceed all other human compositions, 
On every subject which the Professor discusses, he uces three times as 
many pages as ancthes man; and ons of his pages is as tedious as ancthes 
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man's three. His book is swelled to its vast dimensions by enCicss repetit.ons, 
by episodes which have nothing to do with the main action, by quotations from 
books which are in every circulating hbrary, and by reflections which, when 
they happen to be just, are 50 obvious that they must necessarily occur to the 
mind of every reader. Lfe employs more words in expounding and defending 
a truisin than any other writer would employ in supporting a paradox. Of the 
rules of historical perspective, he has not the faintest notion. There is neither 
forepround nor background in his delineation, The wars of Charles V. in 
Germany are detailed at almost as much length as in Robertson's life of that 
wince, The troubles of Scotland are related as fully asin M‘Crie’s Life of 
ae Knox. It would be most unjust to deny that Doctor Nares is a man of 
reat industry amd research ; but he is so utterly incompetent to arrange the 
materials which he has collected that he might as well have left them in thei 
original repositories, 

Neither the facts which Doctor Nares has discovered, nor the arguments 
which be urges, will, we apprehend, matenally alter the opimon generally 
entertained by judicious readers of history concerning his hero, Lord Burghley 
can hardly be called a great man, Tle was not one of those whose penius and 
chergy change the fate of empires, He was by nature and habit one of those 
who follow aot one of those who lead, Nothing that is recorded, either of 
his words or of his actions, indicates intellectual or moral elevation. But his 
talents, though not briliant, were of an eminently useful kind ; and his prin- 
ciples, though not inflesible, were not mure relaxed than those of his associates 
and competitors. Tle had a cool temper, a sound judgment, great powers of 
application, and a constant cye to the main chance. In his youth he was, it 
acems, fond of practical jokes. Vet even out of these be contrived to extract 
some pecuniary profit, Wher he was studying (he law at Gray's lun, be lost 
all his furniture and books te his companion at the garning table, He accord- 
iigly bored a hoje in the wall which separated his chambers from those of his 
associate, and at midoight bellowed Uirough this passage threats of damnation 
and calls to repentance in the ears of the victorious gambler, who Jay sweating 
with fear all night, and refunded his winnings on his knees next day. ‘Many 
other hhe merry jests," says his old biographer, “TL have beard him teil, too 
Jong to be here noted.” To the last, Barnrhley was somewhat jocose , and 
none of his sportive sayings have been paced by Bacan, They show much 
more shrewdoess than generosity, and are, indeed, neatly expressed reasons 
for exacting money reoruudy, and for keeping it carefally. Tt must, however, 
be acknowlederd that he was nyorous and careful for the public advantage as 
well as forhis own, To eatol his moral character as Doctor QNares has ex- 
tolied ity absurd. Tt would be equally absurd to represent him as a corrept, 
rapacious, and bad-hearted man. He paid grea! attention to the interests of 
the state, and preat attention also to the interest of his own family. He never 
deserted his Srends till 4 was very inconvenient to stand by them, was an 


execilent Protestant when it was not very advantageous to be a Papist—recom. 


mended a tolerant policy to hia mistress as strongly as he could recommend it 
without hararding her favour— never put to the rack any person from whom it 
did not seem probable that useful information might be derived—and was so 
moderate in his desires that he left only diree hundred distinct landed estates, 
though he might, as his bonest servant assures us, have left much more, “if 
he would have taken money out of the Exchequer for his own use, as many 
Treasurers have done.” | : 

Hurghiey, like the old Marquis of Winchester, who preceded him in the 
custady of the White Staff, waa of the willow, and not of the oak. He first 
rose into wotiog by defemling the supremacy of Henry VU. He was 
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subsequently favoured and promoted by the Duke of Somerset. He not only 
contrived to escape unhurt when his patron fell, but became an important 
member of the administration of Nurthumberland. Doctor Nares assures ug 
over and over ayain that there could have been nothing base in Cecil’s conduct 
on this occasion; for, says he, Cecil continued to stand well with Cranmer. 
This, we confess, hardly satishes us. We are much of the mind of Falstaff’s 
tailor, We must have better assurance for Sur John than Bardolph’s, We 
hke not the security. 

Through the whole course of that miserable intriue which was carried on 
round the dying bed of Edward V1, Cecil so demeaned himself as to 
avoid, first, the displeasure of Northumberland, and afterwards the displeasure 
of Mary. He was prudently unwilling to put his hand to the instrument 
which changed the course of the succession. But the furious Dudley was 
master of the palace. Cecil, therefore, according to his own account, excused 
himself from signing as a party, but consented to sipn as a witness, Tt is not 
easy to describe his dexterous conduct at his most perpNexing: crisis, in lan- 
guaye more appropriate thaa that which is employed by old Fuller s—-'" Hix 
hand wrote it as secretary of state,” says that quant writer; ‘but his heart 
consented not thereto. Yea, he openly opraed it; though at last yielding to 
the greatness of Northumberland, in an aye when it was present drowning not 
to swim with the stream, Dutas the philosopher tell us, that though the 
planets be whirled about daily from east to west, by the motion of the prrnnam 
monic, yet have they also a contrary proper molion of thei own from west to 
east, which they slowly, though surely, move at their leisure; so Cecil had 
secret counter-endeavours against the strain of the court herein, and privately 
advanced his rightful intentions against the foresaid duke’s amiotion.” 

This was undoubtedly the most perous conjuncture of Cecil's life. 
Wherever there was a safe course, he was safe. But here every course was 
full of danger. [fis situation rendered it impossible for him to be neutral. 
If he acted on evther side--ifhe refused to act at all—he sana fearful rok. 
He saw all the diffcultics of his position. He sent his money and plate out 
of Lomion, made over his estates to his son, and carned arms about his 
serson, is best arms, however, were his sayacity and his selfcommand, 
The plot in which he had been an unwilling accomplice ended, ay it was 
walural that so odious and absurd a plot should end, in the ruin ef ite con- 
tnvers. In the meantime, Cecil quietly extricated himself) and, having been 
successively patronised by Henry, by Somerset, and by Northanmberlaud, 
cuntinuel to fourish under the protection of Mary, 

He had nqgaspiranons after the crown of martyrdom, Te confooed him- 
self, therefore, with great decorum, heard mass in Wunbledon Church at 
Raster, and, for the better ordering of his spiritual concerns, took a prient 
into his house. Doctor Nares, whose simplicity passes that of any casuist with 
whum we are acquainted, vindicates his hero by assuring as that this was not, 
superstition, but pure unmixed hypocrisy. ‘* That he did in some manner 
conform, we shall not be able, in the face of existing documents, to deny ;_ 
while we feel in our own minds abundantly satished that, during this very 
vying reign, he never abandoned the prospect of anether revolution in favour 
of Froteatantism.” In another place, the Doctor tells us that Cecil went to 
mass “with no idolatrous intention.” Nobody, we believe, ever accused hin 
of idolairvus intentions. The very ground of the charge againat him as that 
he had no idelatrous intentions. Nobody would have blamed him if he bad 
really gone to Wimbledon Church, with the feelings of a good Catholic, to 
worship the host. Doctor Nares speaks in several places with just severity of the 
gophistry of the Jesuits, znd with just admiration of the incomparzhle letters 
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to their very foundations. The minds of men were unsettled. It seemed for 
a time that all order and morality were about to perish with the prejudices 
with which a had been long and intimately associated. Frightfu’ cruelties 
were committed. Imimense masses of property were confiscated. Every part 
of Europe swarmed with exiles. In moody and turbulent spirits zeal soured 
into aey or foamed into madness, From the political ayitation of the 
cighteenth century sprang the Jacobins. From the religious agitation of the 
sixteenth cent sprang the Anabaptists. The partisans of Robespierre 
robbed and murdered in the name of fraternity and equality. The followers 
of Kniperdoling robbed and mardered in the name of Christian liberty. The 
feeling of patnotism was, in many parts of Europe, almost wholly extin- 
ee All the old maxims of foreign policy were changed. Physical 
»oundaries were superseded by moral bouncaries. Nations made war on each 
other with new arms,—with arms which no fortifications, however strong by 
nature or by art, could resist, —with arms before which rivers parted Ike the 
Jordan, and ramparts fell down like the walls of Jericho. Those aris were 
opinions, reasons, prejudices, The great masters of fleets and armics were 
often reduced to confess, like Milton’s warlike angel, how hard they found it 
“To exclude 
Spiritual substance with corporeal bar.” 
Europe was divided, as Greece had been divided during the period concerning 
which Thucydides wrote. The conflict was not, as tis in ordinary times, 
between state and state, but between two omnipresent factions, each of which 
was in some places dominant and in other places opp but which, openly 
or covertly, carned on their strife in the bosom o sia society. No man 
asked whether another belonged to the same country with himself, but whether 
he belonged to the same sect. Party spirit canes to justify and consecrate 
acts which, in any other times, would have been considered as the foulest 
of treasons, The French emigrant saw nothing disgraceful in bringing Aus- 
trian and Prussian hussars to Paris, The Irish or Italian democrat saw no 
impropriety in serving the French Directory against his own native govern- 
ment. So, in the sixteenth century, the fury of theological factions often 
suspended all national animosities and jealousies. The Spaniards were invited 
into France by the League; the English were invited into France by the 
Haguenots. 

We by no means intend to underrate or to palliate the crimes and excesses 
which, during the last generation, were produced by the spirit of democracy. 
But, when we hear men zealous for the Protestant religion constantly repre- 
sent the French Revolution as radically and essentially evil on account of 
those crimes and exeesses, we cannot bat remember that the deliverance of 
our ancestors from the house of their spiritual bondage waf effected ** by 
plagues and by signs, by wonders and by war.” We cannot but remember 
that, as in the case of the French Revolution, so also in the case of the 
Reformation, those who rose up against tyranny were themselves deeply 
tainted with the vices which tyranny engenders. We cannot bat ane ied 
that libels scarcely less scandalous than those of Hebert, mummeries scarcely 
less absurd than those of Cloota, and crimes scarcely less atrocious than those 
of Marat, disgrace the early history of Protestantism. The Reformation is 
an event long past. That volcano has spent its rage, The wide waste pro 
duced by its outbreak is forgotten. The landmarks which were swept away 
have been replaced. The ruined edifices have been repaired. The lava has 
covered with a nch incrustation the elds which it once devastated, and, after 
having turned a garden into a desert, has again tarned the desert into a still 
more beautiful and fruitfal garden. The second great eruption is not yet 
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over. The marks of its ravages are still all around us. The ashes are still 
hot beneath our feet. In some directions, the deluge of fire continues to 
read. Yet experience surely entitles us to believe that this explosion, like 
which preceded it, will fertilise the soil which it has devastated. Already, 
in those parts which have suffered mast severely, rich cultivation and secure 
dwellings have begun to appear amidst the waste. The more we read of 
the history of past ages,—the more we observe the signs of our own times, —— 
the more do we fee] our hearts filled and swelled up by a good hope for the 
future destinies of the human race. 

The history of the Reformation in England is full of strange problems. 
The most prominent and extraordinary phenomenon which it presents to us is 
the gigantic strength of the government contrasted with the fecbleness of the 
religious parties. During the twelve or thirteen years which followed the 
death of Henry VIIL, the religion of the state was thrice changed. Pro- 
testantism was established by Edward; the Catholic Church was restored by 
Mary ; Protestantism was again established by Elizabeth. The faith of the 
nation seemed to depend on the personal inclinations of the sovercign. Nor 
was this all. An established church was then, as a matter of course, a persc- 
cuting church. Edward persecuted Catholics. Mary persecuted Protestants. 
Elizabeth persecuted Catholics again. The father of those three sovereigns 
had enjoyed the pleasure of persecuting both sects at once, and had sent tu 
death, on the saine hurdle, the heretic who denied the real presence, and the 
traitor who denied the roya: inneaet There was nothing in England like 
that fierce and bloody opposition which, in France, each of the religious fac- 
tions in its turn offered to the government. We had neither a Colipny nor a 
Mayenne,~-neither a Moncoatoor nor an Ivry. No Engltsh city braved 
sword and famine for the reformed doctrines with the spirit of Rochelle, or 
for the Catholic doctrines with the spint of Paris. Neither sect in England 
formed a League. Neither sect extorted a recantation from the sovercipn, 
Neither sect could obtain from an adverse sovereign even a toleration, The 
Englisa Protestants, after several years of domination, sank down with scarcely 
a struggle under the tyranny of Mary. The Catholics, afier having regained 
and abused their old ascendancy, submitted patiently to the severe rule of 
Elizabeth Neither Protestants nor Catholics engaged in any great and well- 
organized scheme of resistance. A few wild and tumultuous risings, ~-aup- 
pressed as soon as they appeared,—a few dark conspiracies, in which only a 
small number of desperate men engaged,—such were the utmost efforts mare 
by these two parties to assert the most sacred of human rights, attacked by 
the most odious tyranny. 

The explanation of these circumstances which has generally been given is 
poe simple, but by no means esrporea 4 The power of the crown, it is 
said, was then at its height, and was, th fact, despotic, This solution, we 
own, seems to us to be no solution at all. 

Tt has long been the fashion,—a fashion introduced by Mr. Hume,--1o 
describe the English monarchy in the sixteenth aie as an absolute mon- 
erchy. And such undoubtedly it appears to « superficial observer. Elizabeth, 
it is true, often spoke to her parliaments in language as haughty end impec- 
rious as that wmch the Great Turk would use to bis divan. She punished 
with great severity members of the House of Commons who, in her opinion, 
carried the freedom of debate too far. She assumed the power of lepistating 
by means of proclamations. She imprisoned her subjects without bringing 
them to a legal trial, Torture was often employed, in defiance of the laws of 
England, for the purpose of extorting confessions from those who were shut 
ep m her dryngeons. The authority of the Star Chamber and of the Eeclesi- 
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astical Commission was at its highest point. Severe restraints were imposed 
on political and religious discussion. The number of presses were at one 
time limited. No man could a without a license ; and every work had tn 
undergo the scrutiny of the Primate, or the Bishop of London. Pers-us 
whose writings were displeasing to the Court were cruelly mutilated, L«e 
Stubbs, or put to death, like Penry. Nonconformity was ses ercly” anished. 
The Queen prescribed the exact rule of religious faith and discipline; and 
whoever departed from that rule, either to the right or to the left, was in 
danger of severe penalties. 

Such was this government. Yet we know that it was loved by the great 
body of those who lived under it. We know that, during the fierce contests 
of the sixteenth century, both the hostile parties spoke of the time of Eliza- 
beth as of a golden age. That great queen has now been lying two hundred 
and thirty years in Henry VIL.’s chapel. Yet ber memory is still dear to the 
hearts of a free people. i 

The truth seems to be that the government of the Tudors was, with a few 
occasional deviations, a popular government, under the forms of despotism. 
At first sight, it may seem that the prerogatives of Elizabeth were not less 
ample than those of Louis X1V.,—and her parliaments were as obsequious as 
his parliaments,—that her warrant had as much authority as his dettre-de 
cachet, The extravagance with which her courtiers eulogized her personal 
and mental charms went beyond the adulation of Boileau and Moliere. Louis 
would have blushed to receive from those who composed the gorgeous circles 
of Marli and Versailles such outward marks of servitude as the haughty 
Britoness exacted of all who ee her. But the power of Louis rested 
on the support of his army. The power of Elizabeth rested solely on the 
support of her people. Those who say that her power was absolute do not 
sufticiently consider in what her power consisted. Her power consisted in 
the willing obedience of her subjects, in their attachment to her person and to 
her office, in their respect for the old line from which she sprang, in their 
senae of the general security which they enjoyed under her government. 
These were the means, and the only means, which she had at her cornmand 
fer carrying her decrees into execution, for resisting foreign enemies, and for 
crushing domestic reason. There was not a ward in the city, —there was not 
a hundred in any shire in England, which could aot have overpowered the 
handful of armed men who composed her household. Uf a hostile sovereign 
threatened invasion, —if an ambitious noble raised the standard of revalt,— 
she could have recourse only to the trainbands of her capital and the array of 
her counties,—to the citizens and yeomen of England, commanded by the 
merchants and esquires of England. 

Thus, when intelligence arrived of the vast preparations whicn Philip was 
making for the subjugation of the realm, the first person to whom the govern- 
ment thought of applying for assistance was the Lord Mayor of London. 
They sent to ask him what force the city would engage to furnish for the 
defence of the kingdom against the Spaniards. The Mayor and Common 
Council, in return, desired to know what force the Queen’s Highness wished 
them to furnish. The answer was,—ffteen ships and five thousand men. The 
Londoners deliberated on the matter, and, two days after, “ hambly intreaied 
the council, in sign of their perfect love and loyalty to prince and country, to 
accept ten thousand men, and thirty ships amply furnished. ” 

People who could give such signs as these of their loyalty were by no means — 
to be misgoverned with impunity, The English in the sixteenth century were, 
beyond ail doabt, « ds pre They had not, indeed, the pal ard show 
of freedom ; but they ha: the reality. They had not as gocd « constitution | 
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as we have; but they had that without which the best constitution is as use- 
less as the king’s proclamation against vice and immorality,—that which, 
without any constitution, keeps rulers in awe,—force, and the spirit to use it. 
Parliaments, it is true, were rarely held, and were not very respectfully treated, 
The great charter was often violated. But the people had a security ayainst 
gross and systematic misgovernment, far stronger than all the parchment that 
was ever marked with the sign manual, and than all the wax that was cver 
pressed by the great seal. 

It is a common error in politics to confound means with ends. Constitu- 
tions, charters, petitions of right, declarations of right, representative assem 
Vlies, electoral colleges, are not good government; nor do they, even when 
most elaborately constructed, necessarily produce good government. Laws 
exist in vain for those who have not the courage and the means to defend 
them. Electors meet in vain where want makes them the slaves of the lani 
lord, or where superstition makes them the slaves of the priest. Represen- 
lative assemblies sit in vain unless they have at their command, in the last 
resort, the physical power which is necessary to make their deliberations free, 
and their votes effectual. 

The frish are better represented in parliament than the Sootch, who indeed 
are not represented at all, But are the Insh better governed than the Scatch? 
Surely not. This circumstance has of late been used as an argument against 
reform. It proves nothing against reform. It proves only this, --that laws 
have no magical, no supernatural virtue ; that laws do not act like Aladdin's 
lainp or Prince Ahmed’s apple ; that pnestcraft, that ignorance, that the rage 
of contending factions, may make good institutions useless ; that intelligence, 
sobriety, industry, moral freedom, firm union, may supply in a great measure 
the defects of the worst representative system. A people whose education 
and habits are such, that, in every quarter of the world, they rise above the 
mass Of those with whom they mix, as surely as ot! rises to the top of water, 
—a people of such temper and self-government that the wildest popular 
excesses recorded in their history partake of the gravity of judicial procecd- 
ings, and of the solemnity of religious rites,~-a aoe whose national pride 
anit mutual attachment have passed into a proverb,—a people whose high 
and fierce spirit, so forcibly described in the haughty motto which encircles 
their thistle, preserved their independence, during a struggle of centuries, 
from the encroachments of wealthier and more powerful neighbours, —such a 
people cannot be long oppressed. Any government, however constituted, 
must respect their wishes and tremble at their discontents. It is indeed moot 
desirable that such a people should exercise a direct influence on the conduct 
of affairs, and @hould make their wishes known through constitutional organs. 
But sume influence, direct or indirect, they will assuredly possess. Some 
organ, constitutional or unconstitutional, they will assuredly find. They will 
be better governed under a good constitution than under a bad constitation. 
Bat they will be better govered under the worst constitutions than some 
other nations under the best. In any general classification of constitutions, 
the constitution ot Scotland must be reckoned as one of the worst, perha, + as 
the worst, in Christian Europe. Yet the Scotch are not ill-goverued. And 4e 
reason is sunply that they will not bear to be ill-governed. 

In some of the Uriental monarchies, in Afghanistan for example, though 
there exists nothing which a European publicist would call 2 Constitutio 
the soverei Uy governs in conformity with certain rules establish 
sir whee qatlic veseat and the sanction of those rules is, that every Afghan 


epproves tt and that every Afghan is a soldier. 
ed p sixteenth century was a monarchy of this 
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kind. It is called an absolute monarchy, because little respect was paid hy 
the Tudors to those institutions which we have been accustomed to consider 
as the sole checks on the power of the sovereign. A modern Englishman can 
hardly understand how the people can have had any real security for good 
government under kings who levied benevolences, and chid the House of Com- 
mons as they would have chid a pack of dogs. People do not sufficient'y con- 
siday that, though the legal checks were feeble, the natural checks were ¢ trong. 
Uhere was one great and effectual limitation on the royal authority,—the 
Anowledge that, ifthe patience of the nation were severely tried, the nation 
would put forth its strength, and that its strength would be found irresistible. 
Hf a large body of Englishmen became thoroughly discontented, instead of pre- 
eae requisitions, holding lange meetings, passing resolutions, signing peti- 
tions, forming associations, and unions, they rose up; they took their halberds 
and their bows; and, if the sovereign was not sufficiently popular to find 
among his subjects other halberds and other Lows to oppose to the rebels, 
nathing remained for him but a repetition of the horrible scenes of Berkeley 
and Pomfret. Pfe had no regular armny which could, by its superior arms and 
its superior skill, overawe or vanquish the sturdy Commons of his realm, 
abuunding in the native hardihved of L-nghshmen, and trained in the simple 
discipline of the militia, 

It bas been said that the Tudors were as absolute as the Cuwsars. Never was 
parallel so unfortunate, The government of the Tudors was the direct Seppe 
site to the government of Augustus and his successors. The Caesars ruled 
despotically, by means of a great standing army, under the decent forms of a 
republican constitution, ‘They called themselves citizens, They mixed un- 
ceretnoniously with other citizens. In theory they were only the clective 
magistrates of a free commonwealth. Instead of arrogating to themselves 
ilespotic power, they acknowledged allegiance to the senate. They were 
inerely the lieutenants to that venerable body. They mixed in debate. They 
even appeared as advocates before the courts of law. Yet they could safely 
mduive in the wildest freaks of cruelty and rapacity, while their legions ree 
‘mained faithful, Our Tudors, on the other hand, under the titles and forms 
of nonarchical supremacy, were essentially popular magistrates. They had no 
means of protecting themselves against the public hatred ; and they were, 
therefore, compelled to court the public favour, To enjoy all the state and all 
the personal mdulgences of absolute power, —~to be adored with Oriental pro- 
stsations, —to dispose at will of the liberty and even of the life of ministers 
and courtiers, —this the nation granted to the Tudors. But the condition on 
which they were suffered to be the tyrants of Whitehall was that they should 
be the mild and paternal sovercigns of England. They were tuder the same 
restraints with regard to their pron’: under which a military despot is placed | 
with regard to his army. They would have found it as dangerous to grind 
their subjects with cruel taxation as Nero would have found it to leave his 
pretorians unpaid, Those who immediately surrounded the royal person, and 
engaged in the hazardous game of ambition, were exposed to the most fearful 
dangers, Buckingham, Cromwell, Surrey, Sudiey, Somerset, Suffolk, Nor- 
folk, Percy, Essex, perished on the scaffold. But in general the country 
gentlemen hunted and the merchant traded in peace. Even Henry, as cruel 
as Domitian, but far more politic, contrived, while recking with the blood of 
the aaa to be a favourite with the ape i leat F 

The Tudors committed very tyrannical acts. it in their ordi ealings 
with the penple they were eek, and could not safely be, yea Soaae ex: 
ceases were easily pardoned. For the nation was proud of the high and fery 
blood of its saagnihcent princes, and saw, in many proceeding: whico a lawyer 
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would even then have condemned, the outbreak of the same noble spirit which 
go manfully hurled foul scorn at Parma and at Spain. But to this endurance 
there was a limit. I1f the government ventured to adopt measures which the 
wople really felt to be oppressive, tt was soon compelled to charge its course, 
Shen Henry VILL. attempted to raise a forced Joan of unusual amount by pro- 
ceedings of unusual rigout, the opposition which he encountered was scl as 
appalled even his stubborn and inperious spirit. The people, we are told, 
said that, ifthey were treated thus, ‘then were it worse than the taxes of 
France; and England should be bond, and not free.” The county of Suffolk 
rose in arins. ‘The king prudently yielded to an opposition which, if he had 
versisted, would, in all probability, have taken the ee of a general rebellion, 
Towards the close of the regn of Elizabeth, the people felt themselves 
arcrieved by the monopolies. ‘The queen, proud and courageous as she was, 
shrank from a contest with the nation, and, with admirable sagacity, concedes 
all that her subjects had demanded, while it was yet in her power to concede 
with dignity and grace. 

It cannot be imagined that a people who had in their own hands the means 
of cleching their princes would suffer any prince to impose upon them a re. 
ligion generally detested. [tis absurd to suppose that, if the nation had been 
decidedly attached to the Protestant faith, Mary could have re-established the 
Papal supremacy. It is equally absurd to suppose that, ifthe nation had been 
zealous for the ancient religion, Elizabeth could have restored the Protestant 
Church, The truth is, that the people were not disposed to engaye in a struggle 
either for the new or for the old doctrines. Abundance of spirit was shown 
when it seemed hkely that Mary would resume her father’s grants of church 
property, or that she would sacrifice the interests of England to the husband 
whem she regarded with unmerited tenderness. “That queen found that it 
would be madness to attempt the restoration of the abbey Jands. She found 
that her subjects would never suffer her to make her hereditary kingdom a fiel 
of Castile. On these points she encountered a steady resistance, and was 
eompeclied to give way. If she was able to establish the Catholic worship and 
to persecute those who would not conform to it, it was evidently because the 
people cared far less for the Protestant religion than for the rights of property 
and for the independence of the Enghsh crown. In plain words, they did not 
think the difference between the hostile sects worth a strugple, ‘Chere was un- 
doubtediv a zealous Protestant party and a zealous Catholic party, But both 
these paurtics were, we believe, very small, We doubt whether both together 
tiade up, at the time of Mary’s death, the twentieth part of the nation. The 
remaining nineteen twenticths balted between the two oynnions, and were not 
diseased to risk a revolution in the government, for the purpure of giving to 
either of the extreme factions an advantage over the other 

We possess no data which will euable us to compare with exactuess the force 
of the two sects. Mr. Butler asserts that, even at the accession of James I., 
a majority of the population of England were Catholics. This is pure asser- 
tion; and is not only unsupported by evidence, but, we think, completely 
dixproved by the strongest evidence. Dr. Lingard is of opinion that the 
Catholics were one half of the nation in the middle of the reign of Elizabeth, 
Richton says that, when Elizabeth came to the throne, the Catholics were two 
thirds of the nation, and the Protestants only one third. The most judicious 
and impartial of English historians, Mr. Hallam, is, on the contrary, of opinion 
that two thirds were Protestants, and only one third Catholics. To us, we 
must confess, it seems incredible that, if the Protestants were really two to 
one, they should have borne the government of Mary, or that, if the Catholics 
were really two to one, they should have borne the government of Flizal<th. 
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It is absolutely incredible that a sovercign who has no standing army, 
and whose power rests solely on the loyalty of his subjects, can continne 
for years to persecute a religion to which the majority of his subjects are 
sincerely attached. In faet, the Protestants did rise up against one siste1, 
and the Catholics against the other. Those risings clearly showed how 
small and feeble both the parties were. Both im the one case and in the 
uther the nation ranged itself on the side of the government, and the in- 
surpents were specdily put down and punished. The Kentish gentlemen who 
took up arms for the reformed doctrines against Mary, and the great? orthern 
arls who displayed the banner of the Five Wounds against Elizabeth, were 
alike considered iy the great body of their countrymen as wicked disturbers 
of the public peace. 

‘The account which Cardinal Beativoplio gave of the state of religion in 
England well deserves consideration. The zealons Catholics he reckonal 
at one thirtieth part of the nation, The people who would without the least 
scruple become Catholics, if the Cathalic religion were established, he esti- 
mated at four fifths of the nation. We believe this account to have been 
very near the truth. We believe that the people, whose minds were made 
up on cither side, who were inclined to make any sacrifice or run any risk 
for either side, were very few. Each side had a few enterprising champions, 
and a few stout-hearted martyrs ; but the nation, undetermined in its opinions 
and feelings, resigned itself iimplicitly to the guidance of the government, and 
lent to the sovereign for the time being an equally ready uid against cither of 
the extreme partics, 

We are very far from saying that the English of that generation were irre- 
lizious, ‘They held fimly those doctrines which are common to the Catholic 
and to the Protestant theology. But they bad no fixed upinion as to the 
matters in dispute between the churches, They were in a situation resem- 
hing chat of thuse Borderers whom Sir Waltec Scott has described with so 
much spint, 

"Who sought the beeves that made their broth 
5 In England and um Scotland both.” 
And who 


* Nine times outlawed had been 
By England’s king and Scotland's queen.” 


They were sometunes Protestants, sometimes Catholics ; sometimes half 
Protestants, bl Catholics 
The Laglish had not, for ages, been bigoted papists. In the fourteenth 
century the first and spain i the greatest of the reformers, John Wickliffe, 
had stured the public mind to its inmost depths. During the same century 
a scandalous schism in the Catholic Church bad diminished in many parts 
of Europe the reverence in which the Roman Pontiffs were held. ft is 
clear thata hundred years before the time of Luther a great party in this 
kingdom was eager for a change at least as extensive as that which was 
subsequently effected by Ilenry VIEI. The House of Commons, in tne 
reign of Henry IV., proposed a confiscation of ecclesiastical property, more 
sweeping and violent even than that which took place under the adminis- 
tration of Thomas Cromwell; and thongh defeated in this atlempt they 
succeeded in ai the clerical order of some of its most oppressive . 
abhhen, aoil The splendid conquests of Henry V. turned the attention of the 
nation domestic reform. The Council of Coustance removed some of 
the grossest of those scandals which had deprived the Church of the public 
sa The authority of that venerable synod Propped uP the sinking os 
| ity of the Popedom. A considerable reaction took place. It cannot, 
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however, be doubted, that there was still some concealed Lollardism in Eng. 
land ; or that many who did not absolutely dissent from any doctrine held 
by the Church of Rome were jealous of the wealth and power enjoyed by 
her ministers. At the very beginning of the reign of Henry VIIL, a 
struggle took place between the clergy and the courts of law, in which the 
courts of law remained victorious. One of the bishops, on that occasion, 
declared that the common people entertained the strongest prejudices apainst 
his order, and that a clergyman had no chance of fair play before a lay tri- 
bunal. The London juries, he said, entertained such a spite to the Church 
that they would find Abel guilty of the murder of Cain. ‘This was said a 
few months before the time when Martin Luther began to preach at Witten- 
burg against indulgentes. 

As the Reformation did pot find the English bigoted Papists, so neither was 
it conducted in such a manner as to make them zealous Protestants. It was 
not under the direction of men like that flery Saxon who swore that he would 
f° to Worms, though he had to face as many devils as there were tiles on the 
rouses, or like that brave Switzer who was struck down while praying in 
tront of the ranks of Zurich, No preacher of religion had the same power 
here which Calvin had at Geneva and Knox in Scotland, The government 
put itself early at the head of the movement, and thus acquired power to res 
gulate, and occasionally to arrest, the movement. 

To many persons it appears extraordinary that Henry VILL. should have 
been able to maintain himself so long in an intermediate position between 
the Catholic and Protestant parties, Most extraordinary it would indeed be, 
if we were to suppose that the nation consisted of none but decided Catholics 
and decided Protestants. The fact is that the great mass of the people was 
neither Catholic nor Protestant, but was, like its sovereign, midway between 
the two sects. Henry, in that very part of his conduct which has been repre: 
sented as most capricious and inconsistent, was probably following a policy 
far more pleasing to the majority of his subjects than a policy like that of 
Ldward, or a policy Ike that of Mary, would have been. Down even to the 
very close of the reign of Elizabeth, the people were in a state somewhat 
resembling that in which, as Machiavelli says, the inhabitants of the Roman 
empire were, dunng the transiuon from beathenisin to Christianity: “ sendo 
la maggior parte di loro incerti a quale Dio dovessero ricorrere.” They were 
generally, we think, favourable to the royal supremacy. They disliked the 

aicy of the Court of Rome. Their spirit rose against the interference of a 
wreign priest with their national concerns. The bull which pronounced 
sentence of deposition against Elizabeth, the plots which were formed against 
her life, the ugyrpation of her titles by the Gusen of Scotland, the hostility 
of Philip, excited their strongest indignation. The cruelties of Bonner were 
remembered with disgust. Some parts of the new system,—the use of the 
English language,—in public worship, and the communion in both kinds, 
were undoubtedly popular. On the other hand, the carly lessons of the 
turse and the priest were not forgotten. The ancient ceremonies were long 
remembered with affectionate reverence. A large portion of the ancient 
theology lingered to the last in the minds which had been imbued with it is 
chridbood. 

The best proof that the religion of the people was of this mixed kind is 
furnished by the Drama of that age. No man would bring unpopular opinions 
rrominently forward in a play intended for representation. And we may 
safely conclude, that feelings and opinions which pervade the whole Dramati¢e 
Literature of the age, are feelings and opinions of which the men of that 
gtocration gencraily partook. 
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The greatest and most popular dramatists of the Elizabethan age treat re- 
ligious subjects in a very remarkable manner. They speak respectully of the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity. But they speak neither like Catho ics 
nor tike Protestants, bat like persons who are wavering between the twu 
tystems, or who have made a system for themselves out of parts selected 
from both. They seem to hold some of the Komish nites ne doctrines in 
high respect. They treat the vow of celibacy, for example, so tempting, —, 
and, in Jater tines, so common a subject for nbaldry,—with mystenous rever- 
énce. The members of a religious order whom they introduce are holy and 
veneabie men. We remember in their plays nothing resembling the coarse 
ridicule with which the Catholic religion and us ministers were assailed, two 
generations later, by diamatista who wished to please the multitude. We 
remember no Foar Dominic.—-no Father Foigard,—among the characters 
drawn by those great poets “The scene at the close of the Knight of Maka 
mipht have been written by a fervent Catholic. Massinger shows a great 
furndness for ecclesiastics of the Romish Church, and has even gore so far as 
to bring a virtuous and interesting Jesuit on the stage. Ford, in that fine play 
which it is painful to read and scarcely decent to name, assigns a bighly credit. 
able part to the Friar, The partiality of Shakspeare for Friars is well known, 
la Hainlet, the Ghost complains that he died without extreme unction, and, 
in defiance of the article ohigh condenins the doctrine of purgatory, declares 
that he is 

"Confined to fiat in fires 
TW the fual cruwes, done in be days of aatare, 
Are burnt and purged away.” 


These lines, we ad van would have raised a tremendous storm in the 
theatre at any Gime during the reign of Charles HT. They were clearly not 
written by a realous Protestant, or for zcalous Protestants, Vet the author of 
King Joha and Henry VIUL. was surely no fiend to papal supremacy. 

There is, we think, only one solution of the phenomena which we find in 
the histury and in the drama of that age. The religion of the English was a 
mixed relion, hke that of the Samaritan settlers, described in the second 
book of Kings, who ‘feared the Lord, and served their graven images ;"—~ 
hike that of the Judaizing Christians who blended the ceremonies and ductrines 
of the syragogue with those of the church ;—~like that of the Mexican Indians, 
who, during many generations after the subjugation of their race, continued to 
unite with the ates learned from their conquerors the worship of the grotesque 
idols which had been adored by Montcruma and Goatemocin, 

These feehags were not conhial to the populace. Elizabeth herself was 
hy no means exempt from them. A crucifix, with wax hghtg buming round 
H, stood in her private chapel. She always spoke with disgust and anger af 
the mamiage of pricsts. “TL was in horror,” says Archbishop Parker, ‘‘to 
hear such wants to come from her mill nature and Christian learned con. 
science, as she hoa concerning God's haly ordinance and institution of matri- 
mony." te ey prevailed on her to connive at the marriages of churchmen. 
But sre would only connive; and the children sprang from such marnages 
were legitimate all the accession of James 1. 

That which ix, as we have said, the great stain on the character of Burghley 
fe also the great stain on the character of Elizabeth. Being herself an Adi. 
phorist,-~having ro scruple about conforming to the Romish Church when 
conformity was uecessary to her own safety,-—-retaining to the last rooment of 
ber life a fondness for much of the doctrine and much of the ceremonial of 
that charch,—she yet subjected that church to a persecution even more odio 
than the persecapon with which her sister had harassed the Protestants. Vs 
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say more odious. For Mary had at least the plea of fanativism. She did 
nothing for ber religion which she was not prepared to suffer for it, She had 
held it frmly under persecution. She fully believed it tu be essential to sal- 
vation. Lf she burned the bodies of her subjects, it was in order to rescue 
their souls, Fizabeth had no such pretest. In opinion, she was little more 
than half a Protestant. She had professed, when it suited her, to be whully 
a Catholic. There is an excuse,~-a wretched excuse,-—for the massacres of 
Piedmont and the Aufos-da-7¢ of Spain, Hut what can be said in defence of a 
ruler who is at once inditlerent ans intolerant ? 

If the great Queen, whose memory is still held in just veneration by 
Lnylishmen, had possessed sufficient virtue and suflicient enlargement of mind 
to adept those principles which More, wiser in apeculation than in action, had 
avowed in the preceding generation, and by which the excellent: L’ Hospital 
reulated his conduct in her own time, how different would be the colour of 
the whole history of the last two hundred and fifty years} She had the 
happiest opportunity ever vouchsafed to any sovereiyn of establishing perfect 
freedom af conscience throughout her dominions, without danger to her 
geveroment, without saindal to any large party among her subjects. The 
pation, ay it wes clearly ready to profess either rehyion, would, beyond all 
duubt, have been ready to tolerate both, Unhappily for her own glory and 
for the public peace, she adopted a policy from the effects of which the 
empire is stil suffering, The yoke of the Established Church was pressed 
down on the people tll they could bear ato no longer. Then a reaction came. 
Another reaction followed. To the tyranny of the Estabhahment succeeded 
the tumultuous conthet of sects, tafuniated by manifold wrongs, and drunk 
aith unwonted freedom. To the conflict of sects succeeded ayain the cruel 
domination of one persecuting church, At length oppression pat off ite most 
borrible form, and took a milder aspect. The penal laws against dissenters 
were abolished. Hut exclustons and disabilities stull remained. ‘These exclu- 
sions and disabuttes, after having generated the most fearful discoatents, ~ 
after having rendered all government in one part of the kingdom impossible, — 
after having brought the state to the very brink of ruin, fave, in our limes, 
been removed, but, though removed, have left behind them a rankding which 
may last for many years [tis melancholy to think with what case bhizabeth 
might have united all conflicting sects under the shelter of the same impartial 
lawy and the same paternal throne, and thus have placed the nation in the 
wine situation, as far as the nghts of conscience are concerned, in which we 
mw! last stand, after all the heart-burnings, the persecutions, the conmspinar ics, 
the seditions, the revolutions, the judicial murders, the civil wars, of to 
gcheratiuns. 

Yhis is the dar€ side of her character. Yet she surely was a great woman. 
CA all the sovereigns who exercised a power which was seemingly absctute, 
tut which in fact depended for support on the love and confidence of thes 
subjects, she was by far the most Hlustrious. It has often been alleged as as 
excuse for the misgovernment of her successors that they only followed be: 
txample,—that precedents might be found in the transactions of her reign for 
persecuting the Puritans, for levying money without the sanction of the House 
of Commons, for confining men without bringing them to trial, for interfering 
with the liberty of pasliamentary debate. Ali this may be true. But it is ng 
good pica for er successors: and for this plain reason, that they were her 
sucocssors. She governed one generation, they governed ancther ; and between 
the two generations there was almost as litue in common as between the 
peuple of two different countries. It was not by looking at the particular 
waeasures which Elizabeth had adopted, but by locking at the great general 
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minciples of her government, that those who followed her were likely to _ 
lear the ast of managing untractalke subjects. Lf, instead of searching the 
records of her reign for precedeuts which otight seem to vindicate the mu- 
tilation of Prynne and the imprisonment of Eliot, the Stuarts had +ttempted 
to discover the fundamental rules which guided her conduct in all her 
dealings with ber people, they would have perceived that their policy 
was then most unlike to hers, when to a superficial observer it would 
have seemed most to resemble bers. Firm, haughty,—somctimes onjust 
and crocl, in her proceedings towards iodividuals or towards small parties, 
she avoided with care, or retracted with speed, every measure which 
acetmed Likely to alienate the great mass of the peace. She gained more 
honour and more love by the manner in which she repaired her errors than 
she would have gained by never committing errora Tf such a man as 
Charles [. had been in ber place when the whole sation was crying out against 
the mnonopolies, be would have refused all rodcess ; be would have dissolved 
the Parhament, and imprisoned the most popular members. He would have 
called another Parliament. He would have given some vague and delusive 
promises of relief in return for subsidies, When entreated to falhl his pro- 
mises, he would have again dissolved the Parhament, and avain imprisoned 
his leading opponents. ‘The country would have become more atitated than 
before, Phe oeat House of Commons would have been more unmanageable than 
that which preceded it. The tyrant would have ayrved to all chat the ation 
demanded. He wouhbl have solemnly ratibed an act abolihmg monopolies 
forever. Ee would have recetved a lange supply in return for thes concession ; 
and within halfa year new patcnis, more oppressive than those which had 
been cancelled, would have been issued by scores. Such was the policy which 
brought the heir of a long line of kings, in early youth the darhog of bis 
countrymen, to a prison and a scaffold, 

Klizabeth, before the Hfouse of Commons could address her, took out of 
their mouths the words which they were about to utter in the name of the 
nation, Fler promis went beyond their desires. Her performance followed 
close upon her promise. She did sot treat the sation as an adverse party— 
asa party which had an interest opposed to hers—as a party to which she was 
to grant as few advamages as gee and from which she was to extort as 
much money as possible. Per benciits were given, not sold; and when once 
given, they were never withdrawn, She gave them too with a frankness, an 
effusion ef heart, a princely dignity, a motherly tenderness, which enhanced 
their value, They were received by the sturdy country pentlemen who had 
come up to Westminster fall of resentment, with tears of joy, and shouts of 
“Gol save the Queen.” Charles I. gave up half the prerogatives of 
his crown to the Commons; and the Commons sent him in retum the Grand 
Kemonstrance. | 

We had intended to say something conceming that illustrious group of 
which Elizabeth is the central figare—that group which the last of Bret bards 
suw in vision from the top of Snowdon, encircling the Virgin Queen, 

“Many a baron bold, 

And gorgeous dames, and statcamen old 

In boarded vosjexty, | 
We had intended to say something concerning the dexterous Walsinghsm, 
the impetuous Oxford, the graceful Sackville, the aij-accomplisbed Sylary ;-— 
concerning Essex, the ornament of the court and of the camp, the model of 
chivalry, the munificent patron of genius, whom great virtues, great courage, 
great talents, the favour of his sovercign, the love of his countrymen-—all that 
seemed to chee a happy and glorious life, led to an early and an igaominions 
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death x—concerning Raleigh, the soldier, the sailor, the scholar, the courtier, 
the orator, the poet, the historian, the philosopher—whom we picture to 
ourselves sometimes reviewing the Queen’s guard, sometimes giving chase to 
@ Spanish galleon—then answering the chicls of the country party in the 
House of Commons—then again murmuring one of his sweet love-songs too 
near the ears of her Highness’s maids of honour—and soon after poring over 
the ‘Lalmod, or collating Polybius with Livy. We had intended also to say 
something concerning the literature of that splendid period, and especially 
concerming those two incomparable men, the Prince of Poets, and the Prince 
of Philosophers, who have made the Elizabcthan age a more glorious and 
important era in the history of the human mind than the age of Pericles, of 
Augustus, or of Leo. But subjects so vast require a space far larger than 
we can at present afford. We therefore stop here, fearing that, if we proceed, 
our article may swell to a bulk exceeding that of all other reviews, as much as 
Doctor Nares’s Look exceeds the bulk of all other histories, 
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History of the War of the Succession in Spain. By Lory Manon, bva 
London. 1hy2. 

Tite days when Misccilanies in Prose and Verse by a Person of Honour, and 
Komances of M. Scuderi, done into English by a Person of Quality, were 
attractive to readers and profitable to booksellers, have long gone by, The 
literary privileges once enjoyed by lords are as obsolete as their right to kill 
the king's deer on their way to Parliament, or as their old remedy of scandalum 
magnatum, Vet we must acknowledge that, though our political opinions are 
by no means aristocratical, we always feel kindly disposed toward noble authors. 
Industry and a taste for intellectual pleasures are peculiarly respectable in 
those who can afford to be idle, and who have every temptation to be cissi- 
pated. It is impossible not to wish success to a man who, finding himself 
placed, without any exertion or any merit on his part, shove the mass of 
society, voluntanly descends from his eminence in search of distin. tions which 
he may justly call his own. 

This is, we think, the second appearance of Lord Mahon in the character 
of an author. His first book was creditable to him, but was in every respect 
inferior to the work which now lies before ua He has undoubtedly some 
of the most valuable qualities of an historian-—great diligence in examining 
authorities—great judgment in weighing testimony—and great impariiality in 
estimating cha . We are not aware that be has in any instance fas 
(fetten the duties longing to his literary functions in the feclings of a kins- 
man. He docs no more than justice to his ancestor Stanhope; he does full 
justice to Stanhope’s enemies and rivals. His narrative is very perspicuous, 
and is also entitied to the praise, seldom, we grieve to say, deserved by 
modern writers, of being very concise. It must be admitted, however, that, 
with many of the best qualities of a literary veteran, he has some of the faults 
of « literary nowice. He has not yet acquired a great command of words. 
Hie style is seldom easy, aml is sometimes unpleasantly mifl He is so bigoted 
& purist that he transforms the Abb< d’Estrées into an ALLot. We do not 
like to see French words introduced into English composition; but, after a!1, 
the first law of writing, that law to which ali other laws are subordinate, ta 
this—that the words employed shall be such es convey to the reader the 
meaning of the writer. Now an Abbot is ine bead of a religious house; au 
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Abbé is quite a different sort of person. It is better andoubtedly o use am 
English word than a French word; but it is better to use a French word than 
to misuse an English word. 

Lord Mahon is also a little too fond of uttering moral reflections in a style 
too sententious and oracular. We will give one instance: ‘‘Strange as it 
seems, experience shows that we usually feel far more animosity against those 
whom we have injured than against those who injure us; and this remark 
holds good with every degree of intellect, with every class of fortune, with a 
prince or a peasant, a stripling or an elder, a hero or a prince.” ‘This remark 
might have seemed strange atthe court of Nimrod or Chedorlaomer; but a 
has now been for many generations considered as a truism rather than a para- 
dox, Every boy has written on the thesis ‘* Odrsse guemt heseris.” scarcely 
any lines in English Poetry are better known than that vigorous couplet i-— 


* Forgiveness to the injured does belong j~ 
But diey ne'er pardoo who have done the wrong.” 


The historians and paueeniers have quite done with this maxim, and have 
abandoned it, like other maxims which eee lost their glass, to bad novelists, 
by whom it will very soon be worn to rays. 

It is no more than justice to say that the faults of Lord Mahon’s book are 
precisely the faults which time seldom fails to cure, and that the book, in 
spite of faults, is a valuable addition to our historical literature. 

Whoever wishes to be well acquainted with the morbid anatomy of govern- 
ments, whoever wishes to know how preat states may be made feeble and 
wretched, should study the history of’ Spain. The empire of Philip Hi. 
was undoubtedly one of the most rowed and splendid that ever existed in 
the world. In Europe, he ruled Spain, Portugal, the Netherlands on both 
sules of the Rhine, Franche Camte, Roussillon, the Milanese, and the Two 
Sicilies. Tuscany, Parma, and the other small states of Italy, were as com- 
pletely dependent on him as the Nizam and the Rajah of Berar now are on the 
Mast India Company. In Asia, the King of Spain was master of the 
Philippines acd of all those rich setulements which the Portuguese had made 
on the coasts of Maiaoas and Coromandel, in the Peninsula of Malacca, and 
in the Spice-islands of the Eastern Archipelago. In America, his dominions 
extended on each site of the equator into the temperate zone. There is 
reason to believe that his annual reverme amounted, in the season, of his 
preatest power, to four millions sterling—a sum nearly eight times as large as 
that which Enpland yielded to Elizabeth. He had a standing army of fifty 
thousand excellent troops, ata time when England had not a single battalion 
in constant pay. His ordinary naval force consisted of a hundred and forty 

lleys. Me held, what no other prince in modern times has held, the 
dominion both of the land and of the sea. During the greater part of his reign, 
he was supreme on both elements. His soldiers marched up to the capital of 
France ; his ships menaced the shores of England. 

It is no exaggeration to say that during several years his power over Europe 
was greater than even that of Napoleon. The influence of the French con- 
queror never extended bepond low-water mark. The narrowest strait was to 
his power what it was of old believed that a running stream was to the sorceries 
of a witch. While his army entered every metropolis from Moscow to 
Lisbon, the English fleets blockaded every port from Dantzic to Trieste. 
Sicily, Sardinia, Majorca, Guernsey, enjoyed security through the whole 
course of a war which endangered thrane on the Continent. The 
victorious and imperial nation which | filled its museums with the spoils 
of Antwerp, of Florence, and of Rome, was suficring painfully from the want 
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of luxuries which use had made necessaries. While pillars and arches were 
rising tocommemorate the French conquests, the conquerors were trying to 
manufacture coffee out of succory, and sugar out of beetroot. The influence 
of Philip on the Continent was as great as thatof Napoleon. The Emperor 
of Germany was his kinsman. France, torn by rehgious dissensions, was 
aever a formidable opponent, and was sometimes a dependent ally. At the 
game time Spain had what Napoleon desired in vain—ships, a ee and 
commerce. She long ars saat the trade of America and of the Indian 
Qeean, All the gold of the West, and all the spices of the East, were 
received and distributed by her. During many years of war, ler commerce 
was interrupted only by the predatory enterprises of a few roving privateers. 
Even after the defeat of the Armada, English statesmen continued to look 
with great dread on the maritime power of Philip.‘ The King of Spain,” 
said the Lord Keeper to the two Hotises in 1593, ‘since he hath usurped 
upon the kingdom of Portugal, hath thereby grown mighty by gaining the 
East Indies: so as, how great soever he was before, he is now thereby mani- 
festly more great: . . . He keepeth a navy armed to impeach all trade of 
merchandise from England to Gascoigne and Guienne, which he attempted 
to do this last vintage ; so ashe is mow become asa frontier enemy to all the 
west of England, as well as all the south parts, as Sussex, Hampshire, and 
the Isle of Wight. Yea, by means of his interest in St. Maloes, a port full 
of shipping for the war, he is a dangerous neighbour to the Queen's isles of 
ersey and Guernsey, ancient possessions of this crown, and never conquered 
inthe greatest wars with France.” 

The ascendancy which Spatn then had in Europe was, in one sense, well 
deserved. It was an ascendancy which had been gained by unquestioned 
superionty in all the arts of policy and of war. In the sixtcenth century, 
Italy was not more decidedly the land of the fine ants, Germany was not 
more decidedly the land of bold theological speculation, than Spain’ was the 
land of statesmen and of soldiers. Vhe character which Virgil has ascribed 
to his countrymen might have been claimed by the grave and haughty chie‘s 
who surrounded the throne of Ferdinand the Cathohe and of his unmediate 
successors, That majestic art,—‘' premere imperio pofulos,”-—was not better 
understood by the Komans in the proudest days of their republic, than hy 
Gonsalvo and Ximcnes, Cortes and Alva, ‘The skill of the Spanish diplo- 
matists was renowned throughout Europe. In England the name of Gon- 
domar is still remembered, The sovereign nation was unrivalled both in 

rular and irregular warfare. The impetuous chivalry of France, the serries 
phalanz of Switzerland, were alike found wanting when brovyht face to face 
with the Spanish infantry. In the wars of the New World, where something 
different from @rdinary strategy was required in the general, and somethins 
different from ordinary discipiine in the soldier,—where it was every day 
necessary to meet by some new expedient the varying tactics of a barbarous 
enemy,—the Spanish adventurers, sprung from the common people, displayed 
a fertility of resource, and a talent for negotiation and command, to which 
his.ory scarcely affords a parallel. 

The Castilian of those times was to the Italian what the Roman, in the 
days of the greatness of Rome, was to the Greek. The conqueror had less 
ingenuity, leas taste, less delicacy of perception than the conquered; but 
fay more pride, firmness, and courage,—a more solemn demeanour, a stronger 
sense of honour. The one had more subtlety in speculation, the other 
more energy in action. The vices of the one were those of a coward ;—the 
vices of the other were those of atyrant. It may be added that the Spaniard, 
like the Roman, did not disdain to study the arts and the language of those 
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whom he oppressed. A revolution took place in the Hterature of Spain, not 
unlike that revolution which, as Horace tells us, took place in the poetry of 
Latium: ‘ ee ferum victorem cepit." The slave took prisoner the en- 
slaver, The oki Castilian ballads gave place to sonnets in the style of Petrarch, 
and (o heroic poems in the stanza of Ariosto, as the national songs of Rome 
were driven out by imitations of Theocritas, and translations from Menander. 

In no modern society,—not even in England during the reign of Elizabeth, 
has there been so great a number of men eminent at once in literature and 
in the pursuits of active life, as Spain produced during the sixteenth century. 
Almost every distinguished writer was also distinguished as a soldier or a 
politician, Doscan bore arms with high reputation. Garcilaso de Vega, 
the author of the sweetest and most graceful pastoral poem of modern times, 
after a short but splendid military career, fell sword in hand at the head of a 
storming party. Alonzo de Ercilla bore a conspicuous part in that war of 
Arauco, which he afterwards celebrated in one of the best heroic poems that 
Spain has phates Hurtado de Mendoza, whose poems have been compared 
to those of [lorace, and whose charming little novel is evidently the model of 
Gil Blas, has been handed down to us by history as one of the sternest of 
those iron proconsuls who were employed by the House of Austria to crush 
the lingering pablic spirit of Italy. Lope sailed in the Armada; Cervantes 
was wounded at Lepanto. 

it is curious to consider with how much awe our ancestors in those times 
reyanied a Spaniard. We was, in their apprehension, a kind of demon, 
horribly malevolent, but withal most sagacious and powerful, ‘' They be 
verye wyse and politicke,” says an honest Englishman, in a memorial ad- 
dressed to Mary, ‘and can, thorowe ther wysdome, reform and brydell ther 
owne natures fora tyme, and applye ther conditions to the maners of those 
men with whom they meddcll gladlye by friendshippe ; whose mischievous 
maners a man shall never knowe untyll he come and ther subjection: but 
then shall he parfectlye parceyve and fele them: which thynge I praye God 
England never do: for in dissimulations untytl they have ther purposes, and 
afterwards in oppression and tyrannye, when they can obtayne them, they 
do exceed all other nations upon the earthe.” This is just such language as 
Arnunius would have used about the Romans, or as an Indian statesman of 
our times might ase about the English. It is the language of a man burning 
with hatred, but cowed by those whom he hates; and painfully sensible of 
their superiority, not only in power, but in intelligence. 

But how art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning { How 
art thou cut down to the ind, that didst weaken the nations! If we over- 
leap a hundred years, look at Spain towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, what a change do we find!) The contrast is as grearas that which 
the Rome of Gallienus and Honorius presents to the Rome of Marias and 
Cesar. Foreign conquest had begun to cat into every part of that gigantic 
monarchy on which the son never set. Holland was gone, and Portugal, and 
Artois, and Roussillon, and Franche Comté, In the East, the empire founded 
bythe Datch far surpassed in wealth and splendour that which the old tyrants 
sull retained. In the West, England had scised, and still beld, settlements 
in the midst of the Mexican sea. The mere loss of territory wat, however, of | 
little moment. The reluctant obedience of distant provinces generally costs 
more than it is worth, see ae 
_ Empires which branch out widely are often more fi for a little 

timely pruning. Adrian acted j when he abandoned the conquests . 
of Trajan, and Eagland was never so ee formidable to foreign — 
““winces, 90 absolutely mistress of the sen, as the loss of ber American — 
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colonies. The Spanish empire was still, in outward appearance, great and 
magnificent. The European dominions subject to the last feeble Prince of 
the House of Austria were far more extensive than those of Louis XIV. 
The American dependencies of the Castilian crown still extended to the north 
of Cancer and to the south of Capricorn. But within this immense body there 
Was an incurable decay, an utter want of tone, an utter prostration of strength, 
An ingenious and diligent population, eminently skilled in arts and manufac- 
tures, had beg: driven into exile by stupid and remorseless bigots. The glory of 
the Spanish pencil had departed with Velasquez and Murillo, The splendid age 
of Spanish literature had closed with Solis and Calderon. During the seven- 
teenth century many states had formed great military establishments, But the 
Spanish army, so Gamilable under the command of Alva and Farnese, had 
dwindled away to a few thousand nen, ill paid and ill disciplined. Enpland, 
Holland, and France had great navies, But the Spanish navy was scarcely equal 
to the tenth part of that mighty force which, in the time of Philip IL, ie 
been the terror of the Atlantic and the Mediterranean, ‘The arsenals were 
deserted. The magazines were unprovided. The frontier fortresses were 
ungarrisoned. The police were utterly inefficient for the protection of the 
pone Murders were committed in the face of day with perfect impunity. 
3ravoes and discarded serving-men, with swords at their sides, swayyercd 
every day through the most public streets and squares of the capital, disturb- 
ing the public peace, and setting at defiance the ministers of justice, ‘The 
finances were in frightful disorder, The people paid much. The Government 
received hitie, The American viceroys and the farmers of the revenue became 
nich, while the merchants broke—while the peasantry starved —while the body. 
servants of the sovereign remained unpatd—-while the soldiers of the royal 
guard repaired daily to the doors of convents, and battled there with the 
crowd of beggars for a porringer of broth and a morsel of bread. bvery 
remedy which was tried aggravated the disease. ‘The currency was altered; 
and this frantic measure produced its never-failing effects, i: destroyed all 
credit, and increased the misery which it was intended to relieve. The Ame- 
rican gold, to use the words of Ortiz, was to the necessities of the state but as 
a drop of water to the lips of a man raging with thirst. Heaps of unopened 
despatches accumulated in the offices, while the ministers were concerting 
with bedchamber-women and Jesuits the means of tipping up each other, 
Every foreign power could plunder and insult with impunity the heir of Charles 
the Fifth. Into such a state had the mighty kingdom of Spain fallen, while 
one of its smallest dependencies—a country not so large as the province of 
Fstremadura or renee situated under an inclement sky, and preserved 
only by artificjal means from the inroads of the ocean—had become a power 
of the Girst class, and treated on terms of equality with the courts of London 
and Versailles. 
The manner in which Lord Mahon explains the financial situation of Spain 
by no means satisfies us. ‘It will be found,” says he,‘‘that those indivi- 
deals deriving their chief income from mines, whose yearly produce is un- 
certain and varying, and ecems rather to spring from fortune than to follow 
industry, are usually careless, unthrifty, irregular in their expenditure, 
The example of vee might tempt us to apply the same remark to states.” 
Lord Mahon would find it difficalt, we suspect, to make out bis analogy. No- 
thing could be more uncertain and varying than the gains and losses of those 
who were in the balat of putting into the state lotteries, But no part of the 
ge jcome was more certain than that which was derived from the lotteries. 
Ne beliewe that this case is very similar to that of the American mines, Some 
wens of ore exceeded expectation ; some fell below it, Some of the private 
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speculators drew blanks, and otbers gained prizes. Tut the revenue of the state 
depended, not on any particular vein, but on the whole annual produce of two 
gicat continents, This annual produce seems to have been almust constantly 
oo the increase during the seventeenth century. The Mexican mines ¥ ere, 
through the reigns of Philip IV. and Charles 11., in a steady course of im- 
provement ; and in South America, though the district of Potosi was not so 
ee ax formerly, other inane more than made up for the deficiency. 
Ve very much doubt whether Lord Mahon can prove that the income which 
the Spanish government derived from the mines of America fluctuated more 
than the income derived from the internal taxes of Spain itself. 

All the causes of the decay of Spain resulve themselves into one cause, 
bad government. The valour, the intelligence, the exergy which, at the 
tvlese of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century, had made 
the Spaniards the first nation in the world, were the fruits of the old insti- 
tutions of Castle and Arravon, institutions eminently favourable to public 
Iberty. ‘These institutions the first Princes of the House of Austra attacked 
amt almost wholly destroyed. Their successors expiated the crime. The 
eflect of a change fons good government to bad government is not fally felt 
for some tine after the change has taken place. The talents and the virtucs 
which a goad constitution generates may for a time survive that constitution. 
Thus the reygos of princes who have established absolute monarchy on the 
ruins of popular forms of guvernment often shine in history with a peculiar 
brithiancy. Bui when a generation or two has passed away, then cones signally 
to pass that which was written by Montesquieu,—that despotic governments 
resemble thase savages who cut down the tree in order to get at the fruit. 
Daunng the tint years of tyranny, 1s reaped the harvest sown during the last 
years of iberty, ‘Thus the Aucustan age was rich in great minds formed im 
the generation of Cicero and Ciesar. ‘Phe fruits of the policy of Augusta, 
were reserved for posterity. © Philip IE. was the heir of the Cortes and of the 
Justiza Mayor; and they le him a nation which seemed able to conquer all 
the world, What Phibp left to his successors is well known. 

The shock which the great religious schism of the sixteenth century pave 
to Rurope, was scarcely fet in Spain. In England, Germany, Nolland, 
France, Denmark, Switrerland, Sweden, that shock had produced, with sonic 
temporary evil, much durable good. The principles of the Reformation bal 
triumphed in some of those countries. The Catholhc Church had maintained 
its axcendency inetiers. But though the event had not been the same in all, 
all had been agitated by the conflict. Even in France, in Southern Germany, 
end in the Cathale cantons of Sw&verland, the public mind had been stirred 
to its inmost depths, The hold of ancient prejudice had boen somewhat 
loosened. The Church of Rome, warned by the danger which she bad 
narrowly escaped, had, in those parts of her dominion, assumed a milder and 
more hberal character. She sometimes condescended tosubmit her high pre- 
tensians to the scruting of reason, and availed herself more sparingly than in 
former times of the aid of the secular arm. Even when persecution was 
employed, it was not persecution in the worst and most frightful shape. The 
severities of Lous XTV., odious as they were, cannot be com | with those 
which, at the Grst dawn of the Reformation, had been inflicted on the heretics 
in many parts of Europe. 

The only effect which the Reformation had produced in Spain had been to 
make the Inquisition more vigilant and the commonalty more bigoted. The 
times of refreshing came to all neighbouring countries. One people alone 
temained, like the fleece of the Hebrew warrior, dry in the midst of that 
benignant and fertilising dew. While other nations were puttmg away 
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childish things, the Spaniard still thought as a child and understood as a 
child. Among the men of the -venteenth century, he was the man of the 
fifteenth century or of a still wtarker period, —delighted to beheld an Autc- 
da fe, and ready to voluatcer on a Crusade. 

The evils produced by a bad government and a bad religion seemed to have 
attained their greatest height during the last years of the seventeenth century 
While the kingdom was in this deplorable state, the King was hastening to 
anearly grave. His days had heen few and evil, He had been unfortunate 
in all his wars, in every part of his internal administration, and in all his 
demestic relations, His first wife, whom he tenderly loved, died very young. 
[lis second wife exercised great influence over him, but seems to have been 
regarded by him rather with fear than with love. Tle was childish; and his 
constitution was so completely shattered that, at litthe more than thirty years 
of age, he had given wp all hopes of posterity, Tis mand was even more 
distempered than his body, Tle was sometimes sunk in listless melancholy, 
and sometimes harassed by the wildest and most extravapant fancies. He 
was not, however, wholly destitute of the feelings which became his station. 
Ilis sufferings were agg>zvated by the thought that his own dissolution might 
not improbably be followed by the dissolution of his empire, 

Several princes laid claim to the succession. The King's eldest: sister had 
married Louis XIV. The Dauphin would, therefore, in the common course 
of inheritance, have succeeded to the crown. But the Tofanta had, at the 
time of her espousalx, solemnly renounced, in her own name, and in that of 
her posterity, all clair, to the succession. Vhis renunciation had been con- 
firmed in due form by the Cortes. A younger sister of the King had been the 
first wife of Leopold, Eanperor of Germany, She too bad at her marriage re- 
mounced her claims to the Spanish crown; but the Cortes had not sanctioned the 
renunciation, and it was therefore considered as invalid by the Spanish jurists. 
The fruit of this marriage was a daughter, who had espoused the Elector of 
Ravaria. The Electoral Prince of Bavaria inherited her claim to the throne 
of Spain. The Emperor [copold was son of a daughter of Philip IIL, and 
was therefore first cousin to Charles. No renunciation whatever had been 
exacted from his mother at the time of her marriage. 

The question was certa'nly very complicated. That claim which, according 
to the ordinary rules of inheritance, was the strongest, had been barred by a 
contract executed in the most binding form. The claim of the Electoral 
Prince of Bavaria was weaker. But so also was the contract which bound 
him not to prosecute his claim. ‘The only party against whom no instrament 
of renunciation could be produced was the party who, in respect of blowd, 
had the weakesf claim or ail. 

As it was clear that great alarm would be excited throughout Europe if 
either the Emperor or the Dauphin should become King of Spain, each of 
those Princes offered to waive his pretensions in favour of his second son :-— 
the "mperor, in favour of the Aechduke Charies; the Dauphin, in favour ut 
Philip Duke of Anjou. 

Soon after the A ppd of Ryswick, William TT. and Louis XIV. deter. 
mined to settle the question of the succession without consulting either 
Charles or the Emperor. France, England, and Holland, became parties te 
a treaty by which it was stipulated that the Electoral Prince of Bavaria should 
succeed to Spain, the Indies, and the Netherlands. The imperial family was to 
be bought off with the Milanese ; and the Dauphin was tv have the Two Sicilies, 

The great object of the King of Spain and of all his counsellors was to aver 
the dismemberment of the monarchy. In the hope of attaining this ene 
Charles determined to name a successor, A will was accordingly framed by 
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which the crown was bequeathed to the Bavarian Prince. Unhappily, this 
will had scarcely been signed when the Prince died. The question was again 
unsettled, and presented greater difficulties than before. : 

A new Treaty of Paitition was concluded between France, England, and 
Holland. Tt was agreed that Spain, the Indies, and the Netherlands, should 
descend to the Archduke Charles. In return for this great concession made 
by the Bourbons to a rival house, it was agreed that France should have the 
Milanese, or an cquivalent in a more commodious situation,--if possible, the 
Province of Lorraine, 

Arbuthnot, some years later, ridiculed the Partition Treaty with exquisite 
hiunsour and ingenuity. Everybody must remember his description of the 
paroxysm of rage into which poor old Lord Strutt fell, on hearing that his, 
runaway servant Nick Frog, his clothier John Bull, and bis old enemy Louis 
Baboon, had come with quadrants, poles, and inkhorns, to survey his estate, 
and to draw his will for him. Lord Mahon speaks of this arrangement with 
grave severity, Ele calls it, an iniquitous compact, concluded without the 
slightest reference to the welfare of the states so readily parcelled and allotted ; 
insulting to the pride of Spain, and tending to strip that country of its hard- 
won conguests.” “The most serious part of this charge would apply to half 
the treaties which have been concluded’in Europe, quite as strongly as to the 
Partition Treaty, What regard was shown in the treaty of the Pyrenees to 
the welfare of the people of Dunkirk and Roussillon,—-in the treaty of Nime- 
prien tothe welfare of the people of Franche Comté,—in the treaty of Utrecht 
to the welfare of the zope of Flanders,---in the treaty of 1735 to the wel- 
fare of the people of Tuscany? Ali Europe remembers, and our latest posterity 
will, we fear, have reason to remember how coolly, at the last great pacil- 
cation of Christendom, the people of Poland, of Norway, of Belgium, and 
of Lombardy, were allotted to masters whom they abherred. The statesmen 
who negotiated the Partition Treaty were not so far beyond their age and ours 
in wisdom and virtue as to trouble themselves much about the happiness of 
the people whom they were apportioning among foreign masters. Bat it will 
“be difficult to prove that the stipulations which Lord Mahon condemns were 
in any respect unfavcurable to the happiness of those who were to be trans- 
fesse to pew rulers. The Neapolitans would certainly have lost nothing by 
being given to the Dauphin, or to the Great Turk, Addison, who visited 
Naples about the (ime at which the VPartiiion Treaty was signed, has left us 
a frightful description of the misgovernment under which that part of the 
RKpanish Empire groaned. As to the people of Lorraine, a union with 
France would have been the happiest event hich could have befallen them. 
Louis was already their sovereign for all purposes of cruelt¥'and exaction. 
He had kept their country during many years in his own hands, At the 
peace of Ryswick, indeed, their Duke had been allowed to return. But the 
conditions which had been imposed on him made him a mere vassal of France. 

We cannot admit that the Treaty of Partition was objectionable because it 
“tended to strip Spain of hard-won conquests.” The inheritance was so 
vast, and the claimants so mighty, that without some dismemberment tt was 
scarcely possible to make a peaceable arrangement. If any dismemberment 
was to take place, the best way of effecting it surely was to separate from the 
monarchy those nations which were ata great distance from Spain, —which 
were not Spanish in manners, in language, or in feelings, —which were both 
worse governed and less valuable than the old provinces of Castile and Arra- 
ron, and which, having always been governed by foreigners, would not be 
Rely to feel acutely the bomiliation of being turmed over from one masies to 
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That England and Holland had a right to interfere is plain. ‘The question 
of the Spanish succession was not an internal eee but a European 
question. And this Lord Mahon admits. He thinks that, when the evil had 
been done, and a French Prince was reigning at the Escurial, England and 
Holland were justified in attempting, not mercly to strip Spain of its remote 
dependencies, but to conquer Spain itself :—that they were nasa in at: 
tempting to put, not merely the passive Flemings and Italians, but the 
reluctant Castilians and Asturians, under the dominion of a stranger. The 
danger against which the Partition Treaty was intended to guard was precisely 
the same danger which afterwards was made the ground of war. It will be 
difficult to prove that a danger which was sufficient to justify the war was in- 
sufficient to justify the provisions of the treaty. If, as Lord Mahon contends, 
it was better that Spain should be subjugated by main force than that she 
should be governed by a Bourbon, it was surely better that she should be 
deprived of Lombardy and the Milanese than that she should be governed by 
a Bourbon, 

Whether the treaty wa3 judiciously framed is quite another question, We 
disapprove of the stipulations. But we disapprove of them, not because we 
think them bad, but because we think that there was no chance of their being 
executed, Louis was the most faithless of politécians, He hated the Dutch, 
He hated the Government which the Revolution had established in England. 
He had every disposition to quarrel with his new allies. It was quite certain 
that he would not observe his engagements, if it should be for his interest to 
violate them, Even if it should be for his interest to observe them, it might 
well be doubted whether the strongest and clearest interest would induce a 
man 60 haughty and self-willed to co-operate heartily with two governments 
which had always been the objects of his scorn and aversion. 

When intelligence of the second Partition Treaty arrived at Madrid it 
roused to momentary energy the languishing ruler of a languishing state. ‘The 
Spanish ambassador at the court of London was directed to remonstrate with 
the government of William; and his remonstrances were so insolent that he 
was commanded to leave England. Charles retaliated by dismissing the 
English and dutch ambassadors. The French King, though the chief author 
of the Partition Treaty, succeeded in turning the whole wrath of Charles and 
of the Spanish people from himself, aud in directing it against the two mari 
time powers. Those powers had now no agent at Madrid. Their perfidious 
ally was at liberty to carry on his intrigues unchecked; and he fully availed 
himself of this advantage. 

A long contest was maintained with varying success by the factions which 
surrounded the miserable King, On the side of the Imperial family was the 

yueen, herself a Princess of that family; with her were allied the confessor 

the King, and most of the ministers. On the other side were two of the 
most dexterous politicians of that age, Cardinal Porto Carrero, Archbishop of 
Toledo, and Harcourt, the ambassador of Louis. 

Harcourt was a noble specimen of the French aristocracy in the days of its 
highest splendour, —a finished gentleman, a brave soldier, and a skilful diplo- 
matist. His courteous and insinuating manners,—his Parisian vivacity, tem- 
yore with Castilian gravity,—made him the favourite of the whole court. 

le became intimate with the prandees. He caressed the clergy. He dazzled 
the multitude by his magnificent style of living. The prejudices which the 
sople of Madrid had cunceived against the French character,—the vindictive 
lings generated during centuries of national rivalry,—gradually yielded tu 
his arts ; while the Austrian ambagsador, a surly, pompous, niggardly German, 
made himself and his country more and “ore unpopular every day, 
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Harcourt won over the court and the city; Porto Carrero managed the 
King. Never were knave and dupe better suited to each other. Charles was 
sick, nervous, and extravagantly superstitious. Porto Carrero had learned in 
the exercise of his profession the art of exciting and soothing such minds ; 
and he employed that art with the calm and demure cruelty which is the cha- 
racteristic of wicked and ambitious priests, 

He first supplanted the confessor. The state of the poor King during the 
canflict between his two spiritual advisers was horrible. At one time he was 
induced to believe that his malady was the same with that of the wretches 
deéScribed in the New Testament, who dwelt among the tombs, whom no 
chains could bind and whom no man dared to approach. At another time 
a sorceress who lived in the mountains of the Asturias was consulted about 
his malady. Several persons were accused of having bewitched him. Porto 
Carrero recommended the appalling rite of exorcism, which was actually per- 
formed. The ceremony made the poor King more nervous and miserable 
than ever. Bat it served the turn of the Cardinal, who, after much secret 
trickery, succeeded in casting out, not the devil, but the confessor. 

The next object was to get rid of the ministers. Madrid was supplied with 
Aovisions by a monopoly. The government looked after this most delicate 
concern as it looked after everything else. The partisans of the House of 
Bourbon took advantage of the negligence of the administration, Onasudden 
the supply of food failed. Exorbitant prices were demanded. The people 
rose, Wee royal residence was surrounded by an immense multitude. The 
Queen harangued them. The priests exhibited the Host. All was in vain. 
lt was necessary to awaken the hing from his una sleep, and to carry him 
to the balcony. There a solemn promise was given that the unpopular advisers 
of the crown should be forthwith dismissed. The snob left the palace and pro- 
ceeded to pull down the houses of the ministers. The adherents of the Aus- 
trian line were thus driven from sith and the government was intrusted to 
the creatures of Porto Carrero, The King left the city in which he had suffered 
so cruel an insult for the magnificent retreat of the Escurial. Here his 
dhypochondriac fancy took a new turn, Like his ancestor, Charles V., he was 
haunted by a strange curiosity to pry into the secrets of that grave to which 
he was hastening. In the cemetery which Philip 11. had formed beneath the 
pavement of the church of St. Lawrence reposed three generations of Cas- 
tilian princes. Into these vaults the unhappy monarch descended by torch- 
light, and penetrated to that ee and gloomy chamber where, round the 

rreat black crucifix, were ranged the coffins of the kings and queens of Spain. 
Mhere he commanded his attendants to open the massy chests of bronze in 
which the relics of his predecessors decayed. He looked on the ghastly 
spectacle with little emotion till the coffin of his first wife was”‘unclosed, and 
ake appeared before him—such was the skill of the embalmer—in all her 
well-remembered beauty, He cast one glance on those beloved features, un- 
seen for eighteen years, those features over which corruption seemed to have 
no power, and rushed from the vault, exclaiming, ‘‘ She is with God; and I 
shall soon be with her.” The awful sight completed the ruin of bis body and 
mind. ‘The Escurial became hateful to him; and he hastened to Aranjuez, 
But the shades and waters of that delicious island-garden, so fondly cele- 
brated in the sparkling verse of Calderon, brought no solace to their unfortu- 
nate master, Hiaving tried medicine, exercise, and amusement in vain, he 
returned to Madrid to die. 

Iie was now beset on every side by the bold and skilful agents of the 
House of Bourbon, The | politicians of his court assured him that 
Louis, and Louis alone, was sufficiently powerful to preserve the Spanish 
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monarchy undivided, and that Aystria would be utterly unable to prevent the 
Treaty of Partition from being carried into effect. Some celebrated Liwyers 
gave it as their opinion that the act of renunciation executed by the late (Queen 
of France ought to be construed according to the spunt, and not according to 
the letter. The letter undoubtedly excluded the Prench princes. ‘The spirit 
was merely this,~-that ample security should be token against the unten of 
the French and Spanish crowns on one head. 

In all probability, netther political nor legal reasonings would have sufheed 
to overcome the partiality which Charles felt for the House of Austria ‘There 
had always been a close connection between the two preat royal lines which 
sprang from the marriage of Philip and Juana Both had always regarded 
the French as their natural enemies. Tt was necessary to have recourse to 
religious terrors; and Porto Carrera employed those terrors with trie profes 
sional skill, The King’s life was drawing to a close. Would the most 
Catholic prince commit a great sin on the brink of the grave? And what 
could be a greater sin than, from an unreasonable attachment to a family 
name, from an unchristian antipathy to a rival house. to set aside the riphthdl 
heir of an immense heritage? ‘The tender ccnscience and the feeble intellect 
of Charles were strongly wrought upon by these appeals. At length Vorto 
Carrero ventured on a master-stroke. Ele advised Charles to apply for coun cl 
to the Pope, The King, who, in the simplicity of his heart, considered the 
successor of St. Peter as an infallible guide in spiritual matters, adopted the 
suggestion ; and Porto Carrero, who knew that his holiness was a mere tool 
of France, awaited with perfect confidence the result of the application, In 
the answer which arrived from Rome the King was solemnly reminded of the 
great account which he was soon to render, and cautioned against the flagrant 
injustice which he was tempted to commit. Tle was assured that the myht 
was with the house of Bourbon, and reminded that his own salvation ought 
to be dearer to him than the house of Austria. Yet he still continued trreso- 
lute. His attachment to his family, his aversion to France, were not to Le 
overcome even by Papal authority. At length he thought himself actually 
dying, when the Cardinal redoubled his efforts, Divine after divine, well 
tutored for the occasion, was brought to the bed of the trembling penitent. 
He was dying in the commission of known sin. He was defrauding his rela- 
tives, fe was bequeatling civil war to his people. He yickled, and signed 
that memorable testament, the cause of many calamities to Europe, As he 
affixed his name to the instrument, he burst into tears. ‘*God,” he said, 
‘* vives kingdoms and takes them away. J am already one of the dead.” 

‘Lhe will was kept secret during the short remainder of his life. On the 

rd of November, 1700, he expired. All Madrid crowded to the Palace. 
The gates were [hronged. The antechamber was filled with ambassadors and 
grandees, eager to learn what dispositions the deceased soverctyn had mare, 
At length the folding-doors were flung open. The Duke of Abrantes came 
forth, and announced that the whole Spanish monarchy was bequeathed to 
Phi.ip, Duke of Anjou. Charles had directed that, during the interval which 
might elapse between his death and the arrival of his successor, the govern- 
ment should be administered by a council, of which Porto Carrero was the 
chief member. 

Louis acted as the English ministers might have guessed that he would 
act. With scarcely the show of hesitation, he broke through all the obliya- 
tions of the Partition Treaty, and accepted for his Sranclinn the sy lendid 
legacy of Charles. The new sovereign hastened to take possession of his 
dominions. The whole court of France accompanied him to Sceaux. Iis 
brothers escorted him to that frontier which, as they weakly imagined, was to 
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be a frontier no longer. ‘'The Pyrenees,” said Louis, *‘ have ceased to 
exist.” Those very Pyrenees, a few years later, were the theatre of a war 
between the heir of Louis and the prince whom France was now sending to 
govern Spain, 

If Charles had ransacked Europe to find a successor whose moral and intel. 
lectual character resembled his own, he could net have chosen better. Philip 
was not so sickly as his pee but he was guite as weak, as indolent, 
and as superstitious ; he very soon became quite as hypochondriacal and 
eccentric, and he was even more uxorious, Ele was, indeed, a husband of ten 
thousand, His first object when he became King of Spain was to procure a 
wife, From the day of his marriage to the day of her death his first object 
was to have her near him, and to do what she wished. As soon as his wife 
died his first object was to procure another. Another was found, as unlike 
the former as possible. Fut she was a wife;—and VPhihp was content, 
Neither by day nor by night, neither in sickness nor in health, neither in time 
of business nor in time of relaxation, did be ever suffer her to be absent from 
him for half an hour. His mind was naturally feeble; and he had received 
an enfeebling education. He had been brought up amidst the dull magnif- 
cence of Versailles. lis grandfather was as imperious and as ostentatious in 
his intercourse with the royal family as in public acts. All those who grew up 
immediately under the eye of Louis had the manners of persons who had 
never known what it was to be at ease. They were all taciturn, shy, and 
awkward. In all of them, except the Duke of Burgundy, the evil went fur- 
ther than the manners. The Dauphin, the Duke of Berri, Philip of Anjou 
were men of insignificant characters. They had no energy, no force of will, 
They had been so lite accustomed to judge or to act for themselves that 
gonlicit dependence had become necessary to their comfort. The new King of 
Spain, emancipated from control, resembled that wretched German captive who, 
=A te the irons which he had worn tor years were knocked off, fell prostrate 
on the floor of his prison. The restraints which had enfeebled the mind of 
the young Prince were required to support it. Tull he had a wife he could 
do nothing ; and when he had a wife he did whatever she chose. 

While this lounging, moping boy was on his way to Madrid, his grand. 
father was all activity. Louis had no reason to fear a contest with the 
Empire single-handed. He made vigorous preparations to encounter Leopold. 
He overawed the States-General by means of a great army. He attemptcd 
to soothe the English government by fair professions. William was not 
deceived. Ile fully returned the hatred of Louis ; and, if he had been free 
to act according to his own inclinations, he would have declared war as soon 
as the contents of the will were knowa, But he was bound by*constituticnal 
restraints. Both his person and his measures were unpopular in England. 
His secluded life and his cold manners disgusted a people accustomed to the 
graceful affability of Charles II. His foreign accent and his foreign attach- 
ments were offensive to the national prejudices. His reign had been a seuson 
of distress, following a season of rapidly increasing prosperity. The bu:dens 
of the late war and the expense of restoring the currency had been severely 
felt. Nine clergymen out cf ten were Jacobites at heart, and had sworn 
allegiance to the new dynasty only in order to save their benefices. A larye 
staph gee of the country gentlemen belonged to the same party. The whcie 

Oi agricultural ov aaah was hostile to that interest which the creation 
of the national debt brought into notice, and which was believed to be 
peculiarly rhe | the court—the moneped interest. The middle classes 
were fully determi:.ed to keep out James and his family. But they regarded 
William only as the less of two 3 and, as long as there was no imminent - 
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danger of a counter-revolution, were disposed to thwart and mortify the 
sovereign, by whom they were, nevertheless, ready to stand, in case of neces- 
ai'y, with their lives and fortunes, They were sullen and dissatiafied. ‘* There 
was,” as Somers expressed it in a remarkable letter to William, ‘' « deadness 
and want of spirit in the nation universally.” 

Everything in England was going on as Louis could have wished. The 
leaders of the Whig party had retired from power, and were extremely un- 
popular, on account of the unfortunate issue of the Partition Treaty. The 
lories, some of whom still cast a lingering look towards St. Germain's, were 
in office, and had a decided majority in the House of Commons. William 
was so much embarrassed by the state of parties in England that he could 
not venture to make war on the House of Bourbon. He was suffering under 
a complication of severe and incurable diseases. ‘There was every reason to 
believe that a few months would dissolve the fragile tie which bound up that 
feeble body with that ardent and unconquerable soul, If Louis could succeed 
in preserving peace for a short time, it was probable that all his vast designs 
would be securely accomplished. Just at this crisis, the most important 
crisis of his life, his pride and his passions burried him into an error which 
undid all that forty years of victory and intrigue had done,—which produced 
the dismemberment of the kingdum of his grandson, and brought mvasion, 
bankruptcy, and famine on his own. 

James EH. died at St, Germain's. Louis paid him a farewell visit, and was 
80 much moved by the solemn parting, and by the grief of the exiled Queen, 
that, losing sight of all considerations of policy, and actuated, as it should 
seem, merely by compassion and a not ungenerous vanity, he acknowledged 
the Prince of Wales as King of England. 

The indignation which the Castilians had felt when they heard that three 
foreign powers had undertaken to regulate the Spanish succession was nothing 
to the rage with which the English learmmed that their good neighbour had 
taken the trouble to provide them with a king. Whigs and Tories joined in 
condemning the proceedings of the French court. The cry for war was raised 
by the city of London, and’ echoed and re-echoed from every corner of the 
realm. William saw that his time was come. Though his wasted and suf- 
fering body could hardly move without support, his spirit was as eneryetic 
and resolute as when, at twenty-three, he bade defiance to the combined 
forces of England and France. He left the Hague, where he had been en- 
gaged in negotiating with the States and the Emperor a defensive treaty 
against the ambitious designs of the Bourbons, He flew to London. He 
remodelled the Ministry. He dissolved the Parliament. The majority of the 
now House of @ommions was with the King ; and the most vigorous prepara- 
tions were made for war. 

Before the commencement of active hostilities William was no more. Put 
the Grand Alliance of the Euro princes against the Bourbons was already 
constructed. ‘‘The master workman died,” says Mr. Burke; “but the wor 
was fo:med on true mechanical ea rl and it was as truly wrought.” On 
the 15th of May, 1702, war was proclaimed by concert at Vienna, at London, 
and at the Hague : 

Thus commenced that great struggle by which Europe, from the Vistula to 
the Atlantic Ocean, was agitated during twelve years. The two hostile 
coalitions were, in respect of territory, wealth, and population, not unequally 
matched. On the one side were France, Spain, and Bavaria ; on the other, 
England, Holland, the Empire, and a crowd of inferior Powers. 

_ That part of the war which Lord Mahon has undertaken to relate, though 
mot the least important, is certainly the least attractive. In Italy, in Ger- 
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many, and in the Netherlands, great means were at the disposal of great 
yenerals. Mighty batdes were fought. Fortress after fortress was subdued. 
The iron chain of the Belgian strongholds was broken. By a regular and 
connected series of operations extending through several years, the French 
were driven back from the Danube and the Po into their own provinces. 
The war in Spain, on the contrary, is made up of events which scem to have 
no dependence on cach other, The turns of fortune resemble those which 
take place ina dream. Victory and defeat are not followed by their usual 
consequences. Armies spring out of nothing, and melt into nothing. Yet, 
to judicious readers of history, the Spanish conflict is perhaps more interesting 
than the campaigns of Marlborough and Eugene. The fate of the Milanese 
and of the Low Countries was decided by military skill. The fate of Spain 
was decided by the peculiarities of the national character. 

When the war commenced, the young king was in a most deplorable 
situation, On his armval at Madrid he found Porto Carrero at the head of 
‘affairs, and he did not think fit to displace the man to whom he owed his 
crown, ‘Lhe Cardinal was a mere intriguer, and in no sense a statesman. He 
had acquired, in the court and in the confessional, a rare degree of skill in all 
the tricks by which weak minds are managed.—But of the noble science of 
goverament,—-—of the sources of national prosperity,——of the causes of national 
decay,~~he knew no more than his master. It is curious to observe the con- 
trast between the dexterity with which he ruled the conscience of a foolish 
valetudinarian, and the imbecility which he showed when placed at the head 
of an empire. On what grounds Lord Mahon represents the Cardinal as a 
man ‘fof splendid genius,”—‘‘ of vast abilities,” we are unable to discover. 
Louis was of a very different opinion, and Louis was very seldom mistaken 
in his judgment of character. ‘‘ Everybody,” says he, in a letter to his 
ambassador, ‘ knows how incapable the Cardinal is, He is an object of con- 
tempt to his countrymen,” 

A few miserable savings were made, which ruined individuals without 

_ producing any perceptible benefit to the state. The police became more and 
mure inethcient. The disorders of the capital were increased by the arrival 
of French adventurers, —-the refuse of Parisian brothels and gaming-houses. 
These wretches considered the Spaniards as a subjugated race, whom the 
countrymen of the new sovereign might cheat and insult with impunity. The 
King sate cating and drinking all night, lay in bed all day,—yawned at the 
council. table, and suffered the most important papers to lie unopened for 
weeks, At length he was roused by the only excitement of which his slug- 
gish nature was susceptible. lis grandfather consented to let hin have a 
wife, The choice was fortunate. Maria Louisa, Princess o@Savov, a beau- 
tuul and graceful girl of thirteen, already a woman in person and mind at 
an age when the females of colder climates are still children, was the person 
selected, The King resolved to give her the meeting in Catalonia. He left 
his capital, ef which he was already thoroughly tired. At setting out he was 
mobbed by a gang of b-ggars. He, however, made his way through them, 
and repaired to Barcelona. 

Louis was perfectly aware that the Queen would govern shige He, ac 
cordingly, looked about for somebody to govern the Queen. He selected 
the Princess Orsini to be first lady of the bedchainber,—no insignificant post 
in the household of a very young wife and a very uxorious husband. The 
lady was the daughter ofa French peer, and the widow ofa Spanish grandee. 
She was, therefore, admirably fitted by her position to be the instrument of 
the court of Versailles at the court of Madrid. The Duke of Orleans called 
ber, in words too coarse for translation, the Lieutenant of Captain Maintenon; 
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and the appellation was well deserved. She aspired to play in Spa.n the part 
which Madame de Maintenon had plaved in France. But, though at cast 
equal to her model in wit, information, and talents for intrigue, she had not that 
self-command, that patience, that imperturbable evenness of temper, which 
had raised the widow of a buffoon to be the consort of the proudest of kings. 
The Princess was more than fifty years old, but was still vain of her fine eyes, 
and her fine shape; she still dressed in the style of a girl; and she still carried 
her flirtations so far as to give occasion for scandal. She was, however, 
polite, eloquent, and not deficient in strength of mind. The bitter Saint 
Simon owns that no person whom she wished to attach could long resist the 
graces of her manners and of her conversation. . 

We have not time to relate how she obtained, gnd how she preserved her 
cmpire over the young couple in whose household she was placed,—how she 
became so powerful that neither minister of Spain nor ambassador from 
France could stand against her,—how Louis himself was compelled to court 
her—how she received orders from Versailles to retire—how the Queen tovk 
part with her favourite attendant—how the King took part with the Queen-~- 
and how, after much squabbling, lying, shuffling, bullying, and coaxing, the 
dispute was adjusted. e turn to the events of the war. 

When hostilities were proclaimed at London, Vienna, and the Hague, Philip 
was at Naples. Ife had been with great difficulty prevailed upon, by the 
most urgent representations from Versailles, to separate himself from his wife, 
and to repair without her to his Italian dominions, which were then menaced 
by the Emperor, The Queen acted as Kegent, and, child as she was, seems 
to have been quite as competent to govern the kingdom as her husband or 
“ of his ministers. 

n August, 1702, an armament, under the command of the Duke of Ormond, 
appeared off Cadiz, The Spanish authorittes had no funds and no regular 
troops The national spint, however, supplied in some degree what was 
wanting. The nobles and peasantry advanced money. The peasantry were 
formed into what the Spanish writers call bands of heroic patriots, and whar 
General Stanhope calls a ‘‘ rascally foot militia.” If the invaders had acted 
with vigour and judginent, Cadiz would probably have fallen. But the chicfs 
of the expedition were divided by natiwnal and professional feelings--Dutch 
against English, and land against sea. Sparre, the Dutch general, was sulky 
and perverse—according to Lord Mahon, because he was a citizen of a 
republic. Bellasys, the English general, embezzled the stores—we suppose, 
because he was the subject of a monarchy. The Duke of Ormond, who had 
the command of the whole expedition, proved on this occasion, as on every 
other, destitut@®of the qualities which great emergencies require. No disci- 
pline was kept; the soldiers were sullcred to rob and insult those whom it 
was most desirable to conciliate. Churches were robbed; images were pulled 
down; nuns wise violated. The officers shared the spoil, instead of punishing 
the spoilers; and at last the armament, loaded, to use the words of Stanhope, 
**witu a great deal of plunder and infamy,” quitted the scene of Escex’s glory, 
leaving the only Spaniard of note who had declared for them to be hanged by 
his countrymen. 

The fleet was off the coast of Portugal, on the way back to England, when 
the Duke of Ormond received intelligence that the treasure-ships from Ame- 
rica had just arrived in Europe, and had, in order to avoid his armament, 
repaired to the harbour of Vigo. The cargo consisted, it was said, of more 
than three millions sterling in gold and silver, besides much valuable mer- 
chandise. The prospect of plunder reconciled all disputes. Dutch and Eng- 
lish, admirals and generals, were equally eager for action. The Spaniards 
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might with the greatest case have secured the treasure by simply landing it; 
but it was a fundamental law of Spanish trade that the galleons should un- 
Joad at Cadiz, and at Cadiz only. The Chamber of Commerce at Cadiz, in 
the true spirit of monopoly, refused, even at this conjuncture, to bate one jot 
of its privilege. The matter was referred to the Council of the Indies: that 
body deliberated and hesitated just a day too long. Some feeble prepara- 
tions for defence were made. Two ruined towers at the mouth of the bay of 
Vigo were garrisoned by a few ill-armed and untrained rustics ; a boom was 
thrown across the entrance of the basin; and a few French ships of war, 
which had convoyed the galleons from America, were moored within, But 
all was tono parpose. The English ships broke the boom: Ormond and 
his soldiers scaled the forts ; the French burned their ships, and escaped te 
the shore. The conquefors shared some millions of dollars ;—some millions 
more were sunk, When all the galleons had been captured or destroyed 
came an order in due form allowing them to unload, 

When Philip returned to Madrid,—in the beginning of 1703, he found the 
finances more embarrassed, the people more discontented, and the hostile 
coalition more formidable than ever. The loss of the galieons had occasioned 
a great deficiency in the revenue, The Admiral of Castile, one of the greatest 
subjects in Europe, had fled to Lisbon and sworn allegiance tothe Archduke. 
The King of Portugal soon after acknowledged Charles as King of Spain, and 
prepared to support the title of the house of Austria by arms. 

On the other side, Louis sent to the assistance of his prandson an army of 
12,000 men, commanded by the Duke of Berwick. Berwick was the son of 
Jatnes the Second and Arabella Churchill, He had been brought up to expect 
the highest honours which an English subject could enjoy; but the ate 
course of his life was changed by the revolution which overthrew his infatuated 
father. Berwick became an exile, a man without a country; and from that 
time forward his camp was to him in the place of a country, and professional 
honour was his patriotism. He ennobled his wretched calling. There was a 

sstern, cold, Brutus-like virtue in the manner in which he discharged the duties 
of a soldier of fortune, His military fidelity was tried by the strongest tempta- 
tions and was found invincible. At one tame he fought against his uncle; at 
another he fought against the cause of his brother ; yet be was never suspected 
of treachery, or even of slackness. 

Early in 1704 an army, composed of English, Dutch, and Portuguese, was 
assembled on the western frontier of Spain. The Archduke Charles had 
arrived at Lisbon, and appeared in at the head of his troops. The 
military skill of Berwick held the Alhes in check through the whole cam- 
paign. On the south, however, a great blow was struck. At English fleet, 
under Sir George Rooke, having on board several regiments commanded by 
the Prince of Hesse Darmstadt, appeared before the rock of Gibraltar. That 
celebrated stronghali which nature made all but impregnable, and against 
which all the resources of the military art have been employed in vain, was 
taken as easily as if it had been an open village in a plain. The garrison 
went to say their prayers instead of standing on their gnard. A few Eng- 
lish sailors climbed the rock, The Spani capitulated; and the British 
Gag was placed on those ramparts from which the combined armies and navies 
of France and ee have never been ale to pull itdown. Rooke proceeded 
ieee. gave batile in the neighbourhood of that port to a French .squad- 
ron, after a doubtful action returned to England. ouke 

But pa! events were at hand. The Enghsh government had determined . 
to send an expedition to Spain, ander the command of Charles Montaunt_ 

Earl of Peterborough. . This man was, if not the grestest, yet assuredly the - 
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excepted. Indeed, Peterborough may be described as a polite, learned, and 
amorous Charles XII. Mis courage had all the French impetuosity, and all 
the English steadiness. His fertility and activity of mind were almost beyond 
belief. They appeared in every thing that he did,—in his campaigns, in his 
negoitations, in his familiar correspondence, in his lightest and most unstudied 
conversation, Tle was a kind friend, a generous enemy, and in deportment 
athorongh gentleman. But bis splendid talents and virtues were rendered 
almost useless to his country, by his levity, his restlessness, his irritability, 
his morbid craving for novelty and for excitement. He loved to Ay round 
Europe faster than a travelling courier. He was at the Hague one week, at 
Vienna the next. Then he took a fancy to see Madrid ; and he had scarcely 
reached Madnd, when he ordered horses and set off for Copenhagen. Ne 
attendants could keep up with his speed, No bodily infirmities seule confina 
him. Old age, disease, imminent death, produced scarcely any effect on his 
intrepid spirit, Just before he underwent the most horrible of surgical opera- 
tions, his conversation was as sprightly as that of a young man in the full 
vigour of health, On the day after the operation, in spite of the entreaties 
Mg his medical advisers, he would set out on a journey. Ilis figure was that 
of a skeleton, But his elastic mind supported him under fatigues and suf- 
ferings which seemed sufficicnt to bring the most robust man to the grave. 
Change of employment was as necessary to him as change of place. He 
loved to dictate six or seven letters at once. Those who had to transact 
business with him complained that though he talked with great ability on 
every subject, he could never be kept to the point. ‘‘ Lord Peterborough,” 
said Pope, ‘t would say very pretty and lively things in his letters, but they 
would be rather too gay and wandering ; whereas, were Lord Bolingbroke to 
write to an emperor, or to a statesman, he would fix on that pom which was 
the most material, would set it in the strongest and finest light, and manage 
it so as to make it the most serviceable to his purpose."”. What Peterborough 
was to Bolingbroke as a writer, he was to Marlborough as a general. He 
was, in truth, the last of the knights-errant,—brave to temerity,~—liberal to 
profusion,—cuurtcous in his dealings with enemies,~-the protector of the 
oppressed, —-the adorer of women, Ilis virtues and vices were those of the 
Rownd Zaé/e. Indeed, his character can hardly be better summed up than 
in the lines in which the authors of that clever litle poem, Afonds and Giant, 
has described Sir Tristram. 


* Hos birth, it seems, by Merlin's calculation, 
Was under Venus, Mercury, add Mars ; 
Klis miod with all their attributes was mix’d, 
Aad, like those planets, wandoring and unfix‘d, 


' From realm to realm he ran, and never staid : 
Kingdoms and crowns he won, and gave away: 
It seem’d as if his labours were repaid 
dag mere noise and movement of the fray ; 
No conquests nor acquirements had he made: 
His chief delight was, on some feative day, 
To ride triumphant, prodigal, and proud, 
And shower his wealth amidst the shouting crowd, 


His schemes of war were sudden, unforeseen, 
nexplicable both to friend and foe ; 
een 


dt seem'd as if some 


Most master of himsctf, and least encumber’ 
When overmatch'd, entangled, and ontaumber'd.” 
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In June, 1705, this remarkable man arrived in Livybon with five grace 
Dutch and English soldiers. There the Archduke embarked with a la 
trian of attendants, whom Peterborough entertained mapmnificently during t s 
voyapre at his own capense. From Lisbon the armament proceeded to Gib- 
raltar, and, having taken the Prince of Hesse Darmsta it on beard, steered 
towards the north-east slong the coast of Spain. 

The first place at which the expedition touched, aftcr leaving Gibraltar, 
was Altea in Valencia, The eeiied Misgovernment of Philip had excited 
great discontent throoehout this province. The invaders were eagerly wel- 
comed. The peasantry Hocked to the shore, bearing provisions, and shouting, 

* Long tive Charles JIL, The neighbouring fortress of Denia surrendered 
without a blow, 

‘She imagination of Peterborough took fire. He concoved the hope of 
hiishing the war atone blow, Madnd was but a bundred and fifty oles 
distant, "Phere was scarcely one fortitted place on the read. The troops of 
Philp: were either an the frontiers of Portugal or on the coast of Catalonia. 
At the capital there was no military force, except a few horse who formed a 
gaatd of honour round the person of Philip. But the scheme of pushing into 
the heart of a great kingdom with an army of only seven thousand men, was 
too daring to ee the Archduke. The Prince of Elesse Dannstad!, who, 
in the reign of the late Khong of Spain, had been Governor of Catalonia, and 
who overrated hi, own inflacnce in that province, was of opinion that the 
ought tastantly to proceed thither, and to attack Barcelona. Feteneeoacl 
was hampered by his instructions, and found it necessary to submit. 

On the sixtecnth of August the fect arrived before Harcelona ; and Peter- 
borough found that the task assigned to him by the Ac hiduke and the Prince 
was one of almost insuperable duthculty, One sie of the city was protected 
by the sea; the other by the strong fortifications of Monjuich, The walls 
were ao extensive, that thirty thousand men would scarcely have been suff. 

“erent to dovest theo Phe garrison was as numerous as the beseging army. 
Vhe best olhcern in the Spanish service were in the town, The bopes which 
the Prince of Darmstadt had formed of a general rising in Catalonia were 
grievously disappamted, The invaders were joined only by about fifteen 
hondred armed peasants, whose services cost mere than they were worth. 

No general was ever in a more deplorable situation than that in which 
Peterbarough was now placed. Ele bad always objected to the scheme of 
Desieping Barcelona, His objections had been overruled. He bad to eaxccute 
2 opp has which be had constantly represented as impracticable. Elis camp 
was divided unto hostile factions, and \ was censured by all. “The Archduke 
and the Prince blamed him for not proceeding instantly to take the town ; bat 
sungested no plan by which seven thousand men could be enabled to do the 
work of thuty thousand, Others blamed their general for giving up his own 
epinien to the childish whims of Charles, and for sacrificing his men in an 
attempt to peform what was imposible. “The Datch commander positively 
declared that his soldiers should mot sar: Lond Peterborough might give what 
orders he chose ; but to engage in such a sicge was madness; and the mes 
shouh! not be sent to certain death when there was po chance of obtaining 
any advantage. 

At length, after three weeks of inaction, Peterborough annoanced his fixed 
determination to raise the sieges The heavy cannon were sent on board, 
Preparations were made for re-embarking the j troops. Charles and the Prince 
of Hesse were furious; but most of the zs blamed their general for having 
delayed so longthe measure which he had ai lant found it necessary to take. 
Oa the tath of September there were rejoicings and pablic entertainments ig 
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Barcelona for this great deliverance. On the following morning the English 
flag was flying on the ramparts of Monjyuich. The genius and energy of one 
man had supplied the place of fory battalions. : 

At midnight Peterborough had called on the Prince of Hesse, with whom 
he had not for some time eee on speaking terms. ‘** Il have resolved, sir,” 
said the Earl, ‘‘to attempt an assault; you may accompany us, if you think 
fit, and see whether I and my men deserve what you have been pleased to say 
of us." The Prince was startled. The attempt, he said, was hopeless; put 
he was ready to take Ins share; and, without further discussion, he called for 
his horse. 

Fifteen hundred English suldiers were assembled under the Earl, A chousand 
more had beer posted as a body of reserve, at a neghbouring convent, wander the 
command of Stanhope. After a winding march along the foot of the hills, 
Peterborough and his htule army reached the walls of Monjuich. “There they 
halted till daybreak. As soon as they were descned, the encmy advanced into 
the outer ditch to meet them, This was the event on which Peterburough 
had reckoned, and for which his men were prepared. The English received 
the fire, rushed forward, leaped into the ditch, put the Spaniards to fight, and 
entered the works together with the fugitives, Before the garrison had 
recovered from their first surprise, the Karl was master of the outworks, had 
taken several pieces of cannon, and had thrown up a breastwork to defend his 
men. He then sent off for Stanhope’s reserve. While he was waiting for this 
reinforcement, news arrived that three thousand men were marching from 
Barcelona towards Monjuich. He instantly rode out to take a view of them ; 
but no sooner had he left his troops than they were seized with a panic. Theis 
situation was indeed full of danger; they had been brought into Monjuich, 
they scarcely knew how; tucir numbers were small; their general was gone ; 
thetr hearts failed them, and they were proceeding to evacuate the fort, 
Peterborough received information of these occurrences in time to stop the 
retreat. He galloped up te the fugitives, addrewed a few words to them, anid 
put himself at their head The sound of his voice and the sight of his face 
restored all thes courage, and they marched back to their former powtion. 

The Prince of Hesse hat fallen in the confusion of the assault, but every. 
thing clse weat well. Stanhope arrived; the detachment which had marched 
out of Barcelona retreated; the heavy cannon were disembarked, and brow 
to bear or che inner fortifications of Monjuich, which speedily fell.  Peter- 
torough, with his usual generosity, rescued the  caisith soldiers from the 
ferocity of his victorious army, and paid the last honours with great pomp te 
his rival the Prince of Hesse. 

The reducflon of Movjuich was the first of a series of brilliant exploits. 
Barcelona fell; and Peterborough had the glory of taking, with a handfall of 
men, one of the largest and strongest towns of Europe. He hac also the 

lory, not less dear to his chivalrous temper, of saving the life and honour .# 
ce beautiful Duchess of Popoli, whom he met flying with dishevelled bais. 
from the fury of the soldiers. He availed himself dexterously of the jealousy 
with which the Catalonians regarded the inhabitants of Castile. He guaran. 
teed to the province in the capital of which he was now quartered all iis 
ancient rights and liberties, and thus succeeded in altaching the population to 
the Austrian cause. 

The open country delared in favour of Charles. Tarragona, Tortosa, 
Gercak: Lerids, San Matco, threw open their gates. The Spanish Govern- 
ment sent the Count of J.as Torres with seven thousand men to reduce San 
Mateo. The Earl of Peterborough, with only twelve hundred men, raised the 
tiege. Hir officers advised him to be content with this estracrdinary succcas 
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Charles urged him to return to Barcelona; but no remonstrances could stop 
such a xpint in the midst of such acarcer. It was the depth of winter. The 
country was mountainous, The roads were almost impassable, The sen 
were dl-clothed, ‘The hones were knocked up. The retreating army was far 
more numerous than the pasha, ae But difficalties and dangers vanished 
before the energy of Peterborough. He pashed on, driving Las Torres before 
linn, Nules surrendered to the mere terror of his mame; and, on the aub of 
February, 1706, he anived in triumph at Valencia, There he learned tha! a 
vody of four thousand men was on the march to join Las Torres. [He set cat 
at dead of night from Valencia-- passed the Xucar—came unexpectedly on the 
cucinpment ‘of the enemy, and slaughtered, dispersed, or took the whole 
reinforcement. The Valenciins, as we are told by a person who was present, 
cold scarcely bebeve ther cyes when they saw the prisoners brought in, 

ln the meantime, the Conrts of Madad and Versatlies, crasperates and 
dlarined by the fall of Barcclona and by the revelt of the surrounding country, 
detctminel to make a great effort, A large army, nominally commanded by 
Vhilip, but really under the orders of Marshal ‘Teac, entered Catalonia, A 
eet under the Count of Toulouse, one of the natural children of Lous NEV., 
appeared before the port of Barcelona, The city was attacked at ance by sea 
and land. ‘Vhe person of the Archduke was in considerable danger. Peter- 
Lorough, at the bead of about three thousand men, marched with great rapidity 
from Valencia, To give banle, with so small a force, to a great regular army 
under the conduct of a Manmbal of France, would have been madness. The 
bail therefore took his post on the neighbouring mountains, barassed the enemy 
with incessant alarms, cut off their stragglers, intercepted their communications 
with the interier, and intradwced supplies, both of men and provisions, inte the 
town. Tle saw, however, that the only hope of the besieged was on the side 
of the wea. His commission frem the Boosh government gave him sapreme 
pewer not only over the army, but, whenever he should be actually on board, 
uyer the savy also. Tle put out to sea at night in an open boat, without com- 
municating bis design to any person. He was picked up, several leagues from 
the shore, by ane of the ships of the English squadron, As soon as he was on 
board, be annuunced himsclf as fiest in command, and sent a pinnace with his 
orders to the Adinual. Had these onlers been given afew hours earlier, at is 
prolatde that the while French fleet would hawe been taken, As it was, the 
Conat af Toulouse pat oat to sea. The port was open. The towns was 
tehewed, On the followung night the enemy gousecd the seve and retreated to 
Koupadion Peterborough returned to Valencia; and MVhiap, who had beca 
wee weeks absent from hits wife, could endure the qusery of separacion no 
ener, aid Dew to reyoin her at Madrid. « 

At Madrid, however, it was impossible far him or for her to remain. The 
splendid success which Peterborough had obtained on the castern coast of the 
l'eniusula had inspired the sluggish Galway with emulation. He advanced 
into the heart of Spain. Berwick retreated. Alcantara, Ciudad Rodriga, 
and Salamanca fell, and the conquerors marched towards the capital, 

Phikp was eamestly pressed by his advisers to remove the seat of govern- 
ment to Bargos, The advanced guard of the allied army was already scen on 
the mclats above Madrid, It was known that the main body was at hand. 
The unfortunate Prince fled with his Queen and his household, The royal 
wanderers, after travelling eight wap on bad roads, under a burning sun, and 
pad eight nights in miserable hovels, one of which fell down and ocarly 
crushed them both to death, reached the metropolis of Old Castile. In the 
meantime, the invaders had entered Madrid ia triamph, and had iment 
the Archduke im the streets of the imperial city, Arragon, ever jealous of the . 
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Castilian 2ecendency, followed the example of Catalonia, Saragossa revolted 
without secing anenemy. The governor whom Philip had set over Carthayers 
betrayed his trust, and surrendered to the Allies the best arscnal and the last 
ships which Spain possessed. 

‘Puledo had been for some time the retreat of two ambitious, turbulent, and 
vindictive iniriuers, the Queen Dowager and Cardinal Porto Carrere. Theg 
had long been deadly enemies. They had led the adverse factions of Austoa 
and France. Fach had in turn domineered over the weak and disomdercd 
mind of the late King. At length the impostures of the pricst had taumphed 
over the blandishinents of the woman; Porto Carrero had remained victurious; 
and the Queen had fled in shame and mortification from tle court where she 
had once been supreme. In her retirement she was soon joined by bin whose 
arts had destroyed her influence. The Cardinal, having bela power just fons 
enough to convince all parties of his incompetency, had been dismissed to fie 
See, cursing his own folly and the mieratitude of the Plouse which be dia 
served too well Cominon interests and common eniuties reconued die father 
rivaly. The Austrian troops were admitted into Poleda without oppeoitian, 

he Queen Dowayer ung off Uiat mouratul parb which the widow ofa bossy 
of Spain wears through ber whele bife, and blared forth in jewels, “lhe Car. 
dinal idessed the standacds of the invaders in his maynifcent cathedral, and 
hehted upshis palace in honour of the great deliverance. TC seemed that the 
strupple had terminated in faveur of the Archduke, and that nothing remained 
for Philip but a prompt fliyht invo the dominions of bis grandfather. 

So judyed those who were tynorant of the character and habits of the Span- 
bh people, ‘Phere is no country in Europe which it is so easy to overrun ay 
Spain:—there js no country in Europe which satis more difhcult to conquer, 
Nothing can be more contemptible than the reyulur military resatance whrh 
it offers to an invader:—nothing more formidable than the energy which it puts 
forth when its regular military resistance has been beaten down, [ts annie 
have long borne tuo much resemblance to mubs, bat its mobs have had, man 
Wnusual depree, the spint of armies, The soldier, as compared with other 
Soldiers, is deficient in military quahtes; but the peasant has as mach of thease 
qualities as the soldier, In no country have such strong fortresses been taken 
by a mere conpde-main: in no country have unforihed towns made. furious 
and obstinate @ resistance to great armies, War in Spain has, fram the days of 
the Roinans, had a character of its own; itis a fire hich casmet be raked aut; 
it burns fiercely under the embers; and tong after it bas, to all sceming, been 
extinguished, bursts forth more violently than ever, This was seen in the lant 
war, Spain had oo army which qould have lovked in the face an equal number 
of French or Prussian soldiers; but one day laid the Prussian monarchy in the 
dust; one day put the crown of France at the disposal of invaders, No Jena, 
bo Waterloo, would have enabled Joseph to reign in quict at Madrid. 

The condact of the Castilians throughout the War of the Seccession was 
most characteristic. Wath all the odds of number and situation on their side, 
they had bern ignominiously beaten. All the European dependencies of the 
Spanish crown were lost. Catalonia, Arragon, and Valencia had acknow- 
Jedged the Austrian Prince. Gibraltar had been taken by a few sails; 
Barcelona stormed by a few dismounted dragoons, The invaders had oe 
trated into the centre of the Peninsula, and were quartered at Madnd and 
Foleco. While these events had been in progress, the nation had scarcely 
gn a sign of life, The rich could hardly be prevailed on to give of tu lent 
for the support of war; the troops had shown neither discipline nor courage ; 
and now, at last, when it seemed that al} was lost—wien it seemed that tise 
Most sanguine mast relinquith alJ hope--the mational spirit awoke, fierce. 
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proud, and unconquerable. The people had been slugvish when the circum- 
mances might well have inspired hope; they reserved all their energy for what 
appeared to be a season of despair, Castile, Leon, Andalusia, Estremacura, 
rome at once; every peasant procured a firelock or a pike; the Allics were 
masters only of the ground on which they trod. No soldier could wander a 
hundred yards fromthe main body of the invading army withou imminent risk 
af being poniarded; the country through which the conquerors nad passed to 
Madrid, and which, as they thought, they had subdued, was all in arms behind 
them, their communications with Portugal were cot off. In the meantime, 
money bepan, for the first time, to flow rapidly into the treasury of the fugitive 
hing, The day before yesterday,” says the Princess Orsini, in a letter written 
at this time, “the priest of a village which contains only a hundred and twenty 
houses brought a handred and twenty pistoles to the Queen. ‘My thock,' 
aul he, ‘are ashamed to send you solitude; but they bey you to believe thal 
to this purse there are a hundred and twenty hearts faithful even to the death” 
The good man wept as he spoke; and indeed we wept too, Yesterday 
mother small village, in which there are only twenty houses, sent us fifty 
pintoles, ¢ 

While the Castihans were everywhere arming in the cause of Philip, the 
Allies were serving that canse as effectually by ther mismanapement Galway 
stayed at Madnd, where bis soldicrs indulged in sech boundless licentiousnesa 
that one half of them were inthe hosprals, Charles remaimed dawdling im 
Cataluma, Peterborough had taken Requena, and wished to march towards 
Madrid, and to effect a junction with Galway; bur the Archduke refused his 
consent to the plan. The indignant: general remained accordingly ino hus 
favourite city, on the beautiful shares of the Mevliterranean, reading ey: 
(uixote, giving balls and suppers, trymy in vain to Set some pood sport oat of 
the Valencia bulls, and making love, not in wan, tue Valescian women, 

At lenpth the Archduke advanced into Castile, and ordered Peterborough 
to juin him, Butt was too late, Berwick had already compelled Galway to 
evacuate Madd: and, when the whole force of the Alles was collected st 
Guadalaxara, it was found to be decidedly infenor in nambers to that of the 
etre, 

Feterborough formed a plan for regaining possession of the capital, His 
plan was rejected by Charles, The patience of the sensitive and vainglonious 
hero was worn ont dle had none of that serenity of temper which enabled 
Marlborugh to actin perfect harmony with bagene, and to endure the vexa- 
tiows interference of the Dutch deputies, He demanded permission to leave 
the army. Permission was reahiy pranted ; and he set out for ftaly. That 
there anght be same pretest for his departure, he was commitsioned by the 
Archduke to raise a loan in Genoa on the credit of the revenues of Spain, 

From that moment to the ond of the campaign the dde of fortune ran strong 
against the Austrian cause. Berwick had placed his army between the Allies 
and the fromiers of Portugal, They retreated! on Vaiencia, and arrived in that 
province, leaving about ten thousand prisoners in the hands of the enemy. « 

In January, 1707, Peterborough arrived at Valencia from Italy, bo longer 
bearing a public character, but merely as a volunteer. His advice was asked, 
and it seems to have boen mast judicious, He gave it as tus decided opinion 
that no offensive operations against Castile ought to be undertaken. Ih would 
be casy, he said, to defend Arragon, Catalonia, and Valencia, against Philip, 
The inhabitants of those parte of Spain were attached to the cause of the Arch. 
dake ; and the armics of the House of Hourbon would be resisted by the whale 
poputation, In a short time the enthusiasm of the Castilians might abate. 

be government of Philip might commit unpopalar acts. Defeats in the 
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Netherlands might compel Louis to withdraw the succours which he had 
furnished to his grandson. Then would be the time to strike a decisive blow. 
This excellent advice waa rejected. Peterborough, who had now received 
formal letters of recall from England, departed before the opening of the cam. 
paign; and with him departed the good fortune of the Allies. Scarcely any 
eneral had ever done so much with means sv small Scarcely any peacral 
ad ever displayed equal oriyinahty and boldness, He ae in the 
highest degree, the art of conciliating those whom he had subdued. But he 
was not equally successful in winning the attachment of those with whom he 
acted [fe was adored by the Catalonians and Valencians; but he was hated 
by the prince whom he had all but made a great king, and by the pencrals 
whose fortune and reputation were staked on the same venture with his own, 
The Enghsh government could net understand him. He was so eccentric that 
they gave him no credit for the pudpment which he really possessed. One dav 
he took towns with horse-soldiers; then apain he turned some handreds of 
infantry into cavalry af a minate’s notice. Ele obtained his political inteth. 
rence chiefly hy means of love affairs, and Alled hia despatches with epigrams, 
The numsters thought that at woubkl be bichly impohtie to ttruot the conduct 
of the Spanish war to so velatde and romantic a person, “hey therefore pave 
the command to Lord Galway, an expenenced veteran =a man who was in war 
what Molhere’s doctors were in medicine, who thoughtit much more honouratle 
to fail according to rule than to succeed by innevation, and who would have 
been very much ashamed of himectfif he had taken Manjuich by mesaus eo 
stranye as those which Peterborough employed. Vhis preat commander cone 
ducted the campaign of 1707 in the most soentfic manner. Ov the plain of 
Almanza he encountered the army of the Bourbons, Pe drew ap his troop 
according to the methods prescribed by the best writers, and ti a few hours 
lost cighteen thousand men, a hundred and twenty standards, all fis bappope, 
and all his artillery. Valencia and Aragon were instantly conquered by the 
French, and, at the close of the year, the mountainous province of Cataloma 
was the oaly part of Spain which stl adhered to Charles 

“De you remember, child,” says the fooblah woman in the Spectator to ler 
husband, ‘‘that the pigeon-house fell the very afternoon that our careless 
wench spilt the salt upun the table 2” —"' Yes, my dear,” repliey the gentleman, 
“Sand the next post brought us an account of the battle of Alinanza.” ‘The 
jalan of disaster in Spain had been for same time indicated by omens much 
clearer than the mishap of the salt-cellarj--an ungrateful prince, an und te 
plined army, a divided council, envy trumphant over ment, a man of genous 
recalled, a pedant and a sluggard intrusted with supreme command. “The 
battle of Al@Manza decided the Tate of Spain. The luss was such as Marl- 
borough of Eugene could scarcely have retneved, and was certainly not to be 
retrieved by Stanhope and Staremberg. 

Stanhope, who took the command of the English army in Catalonia, was a 
mas of respectable abilities, both in military and civil affairs, but firter, we 
conceive, for a second than for a first place. Lord Mahon, with his usual 
eandour, tells us, what we believe, was not known before, that his ancestor's 
most distinguished exploit, the conquest of Minorca, was suggested by Marl- 
boroagh, Siaremberg, a cold, methodical tactician of the German school, was 
sent by the emperor to command in Cataloma. Two languid campaigns fol- 
lowed, during which neither of the bostile armies did anything memorable, 
bat during which both were nearly starved. 

At length, in 1750, the chiefs of the Allied forces resolved to venture on 
bolder measures. They began the campaign with a danng move—pushed 
to Arragon, defeated the troops of Philip at Almenara, defeated them again 
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at Saragossa, and advanced to Madrid. The cing was again a fugitive, The 
Castilinns sprang to arms with the same enthusiasmn which they had displayed 
in 17006. the conquerors found the capital a desert. The people shut them- 
selves up in their houses, and refused to pay any mark of respect to the Aus- 
trian a Tt was necessary to hire a few children to shout before him in 
the streets. Meanwhile, the court of Philip at Valladolid was thronged by 
nobles and prelates. Thirty thousand people followed their king from Madrid 
to hits new residence. Women of rank, rather than remain behind, perf rmed 
the journey on foot, The peasants enlisted by thousands. Money, arms, and 
provisions were supplied in abundance by the zeal uf the people, The country 
round Madrid was infested by small parties of irregular horse The Allies 
could not send off a despatch to Arragon, or introduce a supply of provisions 
inte the capital lt was unsafe for the archduke to hunt in the immediate 
woonity of the palace which he occupied. 

‘The wish of Stanhope was to winter in Castile. Dat he stood alane in the 
coumolof war; and, indeed, itis not easy to understand Yow the Albes coude 
have mauitained themselves, through so unprape ius aos won, ue die made of 
so demide a population, Charles, whose persona) safety as the first object of 
the penerals, was sent with an escort of caveby to Catulonia in November ; 
and an December the army commenced its retreat towards Artagon, 

But the Allies had to do with a omaster-spirit, The Kiang of France had 
lately sent the Duke of Vendome to command in Spain, ‘This man was dis. 
tinguisbed by the fithiness of his person, by the brutality of his demeanour, by 
the pross buffoonery of bis conversation, and by the impadence with which be 
abandoned himself to the mast mauxcous of all vices. His slauppishness was 
almost incredible. Even when engaged in a campaign, he often passed whole 
Cays in bis bed,  Plis strange tarpiduty hast been ihe cause of some of the most 
severe defeats which the French had sustained in Haly and Flanders. But 
when be was roused by avy great emergency, his resources, his energy, anc 
hk presence of mind were such as had been found in no French general since 
the death af Lauembourg. 

At this crisis, Vendome was all himself. He set out from Talavera with 
his troops, acd pursued the retreating army of the Alles with a speed perhaps 
Hever equaticd in such a season and in such a country. Tle marched High 
andday, ble swam, at the head of his cavalry, the douwled stream of Henares, 
and, ins few days, overtook Stanhope, who was at Brohuega with the left 
wing of the Allied army. “Nobody wah me," says the English peneial, 
“Ymazined that they bad any foot within some days’ march of us; and cur 
misfortune is owing to the incredible diligence which their army made.” 
Stanhope had but jast time lo send off a messenger to the cente® of the army, 
which was some leagues from saga before Verome was upon him, The 
town was invested on every side. The walls were battered with cannon. A 
mine was yprang under one of the gates. The English kept up a territde hre 
till their powder was spect. They Uien fought desperately with the harponct 
egainst overwhelining odds. They burned the houses which the sasailants had 
taken, But all was to no purpose. The British general saw that resistance 
coakl produce only a docless carnage. He concluded a capitulation ; and his 
gailant little arniy became prisoners of war on honourable terms, : 

Searcely had Vendome signed the capitulation, when be learned that Star- 
ae was marching to the relief of Stanhope. Preparations were instant! 
made for & fone ral action. On the day following that on which the Engtish 
had delivered ap thet: arms, was fought the obstinate ead Lboody fight of Villa. 
Viciosn, Staremberg remained master of the beld, Vendome reaped all the 
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Arragon. But even in Arragon they found no place to rest. Vendome was 
behind them. The gueriila parties were around them, They tled to Cata- 
lonia; but Catalonia was invaded by a French army from Routssallon. At 
Jencth, the Austrian general, with six thousand harassed and dispirited men, 
the remains of a great and victorious army, took refuge in Hareclona, almost 
the only place in Spain which still recognised the authority of Charles, 

Phihp was now mach safer at Madrid than his prandéather at Paria All 
hope of conquering Spain in Spain was atanend. But in other quarters the 
House of Bourbon was reduced to the last extremity. ‘The French armies had 
undergone a scries of defeats in Germany, in Italy, and in the Netherlands, 
An immense force, Pushed with victory, and commanded by the greatest 
rencralg of the age, was on the borders of France. Louis had been forced to 
asble himseif before the canquerors, He had even offered to abandon the 
suse of hia grandson; and his offer had been rejected, Buta great tarn in 
alfairs was approaching. 

The English admimstration which had commenced the war against the 
House of Bourbon was an administration composed of Tories, But the war 
was a Whi war, It was the favourite scheme of William, the Whip king, 
Lanis bad provoked it by recognising, as severeiyn of Enyland, a prince 
peculiarity hateful to the Whips, It had placed England in a position of 
marked hostility to that power from which alone the Pretender could expect 
efheient succour, It Had wine England in the closest union to a Trotestant 
and republican slate-—to a state which had assisted in bringing about the 
Revolution, and which was willing to guarantee the execution of the Act of 
Setdement, Mariboroush and Gocolphin found that they were more zealously 
supported by ther old vaponents than by their old assoctatesy.  “Vhose minis. 
ters who were zealous for the war were gradually converted to Whipptin, 
The rest dropped off, and were succeeded by Whigs, Cowper became Chan- 
cellor. Sunderland, in spite of the very just antipathy of Anne, was made 
Secretary of State, On Ae death of the Prince of eninark a more extensive 
change took place, Wharton became Lord Lieutenant of Inclind, and 
Somes Present of the Council, At length the adminitration was wholly in 
the hatuls of the Low Church party. 

Inthe year +7t0 a violent change took place. The (Queen had always been 
a Tory atheart. Her religous feelings were all on the sule of the bstablished 
Church Her family feclings pleaded in favour of her exiled brother, Her 
interest disposed her to favour the zealots of prerayarive, The affection which 
abe felt for the Duchess of Manborough was the great security of the Wags. 
That affectiqn had at length tanfed to deadly aversion. White the great party 
which bal Jong swayed the destinies of Eurape was andermined by bed- 
chamber women at St. James's, a violent storm gathered in the country, A 
foolish parson had preached a foolish sermon against the principles of the 
Ke-olutton. The wisest members of the government were for letting the man 
alone. But Godolphin, inflamed with all the zeal of a new-made Whig, and 
exasperated by a mckname which was ag to him in this unfortunate dis- 
course, insisted that the preacher should be impeached. The exhortations 
of the mild and sagacious Somers were ride a ed, The impeachment was 
brought; the doctor was convicted; and the accasers were ruined. The 
clenmy came to the rescue of the persecuted clergyman. The country gentry 
came to the rescue of the clergy. A display of Tory feelings, sach as England 
had sot witnessed since the closing years of Charles Hi 's reign, appalled 
the Ministers and gave boldness to the Queer. She turned owt the Whoa, 
tailed Harley and St. John to A oggtad and dissolved the Parhament. Phe 

elections went strongly against the late government. Stanhoys, why had ‘a 
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his absence been put in nomination for Westminster, was defeated by a Tory 
candidate. ‘The new Ministers, finding themselves masters of the new Par- 
liameat, were induced by the strongest motives to conclude a peace with 
France. The whole system of alliance in which the country was engaged 
was a Whig system. The general by whom the English armies hao con- 
stantly been led to victory, and for whom it was impossible to find a substi- 
tute, was now, whatever he might formerly have been, a Whig general, Hf 
Marlborough were discarded, it was probable that some grest dides would 
follow. Yet, if he were to retain his command, every great action which he 
might perforin would raise the credit of the party in opposition. 

A peace was therefore concluded between Enypland and the Princes of 
the Hfouse of Bourbon. Of that peace Lord Mahon speaks in terms of the 
severest reprehension. He is indeed an excellent Whig of the time of the 
first Lord Stanhope. ‘] cannot but pause for a moment,” says he, ‘‘to 
observe how much the course of a century has inverted the meaning of our 
party nicknames-—how much a modern Tory resembles a Whig of Queen 
Anne's reign, and a Tory of Queen Anne's reign a modern Whig.” 

We yrant one half of Lord Mahon’s proposition: from the other half we 

altogether dissent. We allow that a modern Tory resembles, in many things, 
a Whig of Queen Anne's reign. It is natural that such should be the case. 
The worst things of one age often resemble the best things of another. The 
livery of an English footman outshines the royal robes of King Pomarre. A 
modern shopkeeper's house is as well furnished as the bouse of a considerable 
merchant in Anne's reign, Very plain people now wear finer cloth than Beau 
Fielding or Deau Edgeworth could have procured in Queen Anne's reign. 
We would rather trust to the apothecary of a modem village than to the 
physician of a large town in Anne's reiyn. A modern boarding-school miss 
could tell the most learned Professor of Anne's reign sane things in geography, 
astronomy, and chemistry, which would surprise him. 
* The science of povernment is an experimental science; and therefore it is, 
hike all other experimental sciences, a progressive science. Lord Mahon wouid 
have been a very good Whig in the days of Harley. But Harley, whom Lord 
Mahon censures 60 severely, was very Whippish when compared even with 
Clarendon; and Clarendon was quite a democrat when compared with Lord 
Burleigh, If Lord Mahon lives, as we hope he will, fifty years longer. we 
have no doubt that, as he now boasts of the resemblance which the Tories 
of our time bear to the Whigs of the Revolution, he will then boast of the 
resemblance botne by the Tortes of 1882 to those immortal patriots, the Whigs 
of the Reform Bill « 

Society, we believe, is constant!y advancing in knowledge. The tail is now 
where the head was some generations ago. But the head and the tail still 
keep their distance. A nurse of this century is as wise as a justice of the 
querum and custalorum in Shallow’s time. The wooden spoon of this year 
would purzle a senior wrangler of the reign of George the Second. A boy from 
the National School reads and spells better than half the knights of the shire 
in the October Club, But there is still as wide a difference as ever betweca 
justices and nurses, senior wranglers and wooden spoons, members of Parlia- 
ment and children at charity schools, In the same way, though a Tory may 
now be very like what a Whig was 120 years ago, the Whig is as much ia 
advance of the Tory as ever. The stag, in the Treatise on the Bathos, who 
**feared his hind feet would o’ertake the fore,” was not more mistaken than 
Lord Mahon, if he thinks that he has really come ap with the Whigs. The 
absolate position of the parties has been altered ; the relative position remains 
unchanged. Through the whole of that great movement, which bezan before 
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these party-names existed, and which will continue after they have become 
obsolete—throngh the whole of that great movement of which the Charter of 
John, the institution of the House of Commons, the extinction of Villanage, 
the separation from the See of Rome, the expulsion of the Stuarts, the reform 
of the Representative System, are successive stages—there have been, und:1 
ame name cr other, two sets of men—those who were before their age, and 
those who were behind it—those who were the wisest among their contempo- 
raries, and those who gloried in being no wiser than their great-grand fathers. 
Te is delightful to think that, in due time, the last of those who straggle in the 
ar ofthe great march will occupy the place now occupied by the advanced 
zuatd, The Tory Parliament of 1710 would have passed for a most liberal 
Parliament iu the days of Flizabeth ; and there are at present few members 
af the Conservahive Club who would not have been fully qualified to sit with 
Halifax and Somers at the Kit-cat. 

Though, therefore, we admit that a modern Tory bears some resemblance 
toa Whig of Queen Anne’s reign, we can by no means admit that a Tory of 
Anne's reign resembled a modern Whig. Have the modern Whigs passed 
laws for the purpose of closing the entrance of the House of Commons against 
the new interests created by trade? Do the modern Whigs hold the dactrine 
of divine mght? Have the modern Whigs laboured to exclude all dissenters 
from office and power? The modern Whigs are, indeed, at the present 
moment, like the Tories of 1712, desirous of peace, and of close union with 
France. But is there no difference between the France of 1712 and the France 
of 1832? Is France now the stronghold of the ‘‘ Popish tyranny’’ and the 
‘arbitrary power” against which our ancestors fought and prayed? Lore 
Mahon will find, we think, that his parallel is, in all essential circumstances, as 
incorrect as that which Fluellen drew between Macedon and Monmouth, or as 
that which an ingenious Tory lately discovered between Archbishop Williams 
and Archbishop Vernon, 

We agree with Lord Mahon in thinking highly of the Whigs of Queen 
Anne’s reign. But that part of their conduct which he selects for especial 
praise is precisely the part which we think most objectionable. We revere 
them as the great champions of political and of intellectual Itherty. It is true 
that, when raised to power, they were not exempt from the faults which power 
naturally engenders, It is true that they were men born in the seventeenth 
century, and that they were therefore ignorant of many truths which are 
familiar to the men of the nineteenth century, But they were what the 
reformers of the Church were before them, and what the reformers of the 
House of Cgn.mons have been since—the leaders of their species in a night 
direction, It is true that they did not allow to political discussion that lati- 
tude which appears to us reasonable and safe ; but to them we owe the removal 
of the Censorship. It is true that they did not carry the principle of religious 
liberty to its full extent; but to them we owe the Toleration Act. 

Though, however, we think that the Whigs of Anne's reign were, as a body, 
far superior in wisdom and public virtue to their contemporaries, the Tories, 
we by no means hold ourselves bound to defend all the measures of our 
favourite party. Alife of action, if it is to be useful, must be a life of compromise. 
But speculation admits of no compromise. A public man is often under the 
necessity of cousenting to measures which he dislikes, lest he should endanger 
the success of measures which he thinks of vital importance. But the historian 
lies under no such necessity. On the contrary, it is one of his most sacred 
duties to point out clearly the errors of those whose general conduct he admires. 

It seers to us, then, that, on the great question which divided Engiand during 
the last four years of Anne's reign, the Torjes were im the right and the Whigs 
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in the wrong. That question was, whether England ought to conclude peace 
without exacting from Philip a resignation of the Spanish crown? 

No Parliamentary struggle, from the time of the Exclusion Bill to the time 
of the Reform Lill, has been so violent as that which took place between the 
authors of the Treaty of Utrecht and the War Party. The Commons were for 
peace ; the Lords were for vigorous hostilities. The Queen was compelled to 
choose which of her two highest prerogatives she would exercise—whether she 
would create Peers, or dissolve the Parliament. The ties of party superseded 
the ties of neighbourhood and of blood ; the members of the hostile factions 
would scarcely speak to cach other, or bow to cach other ; the women appeared 
at the theatres bearing the badges of their political sect. The schism extended 
to the most remote counties of England. Talents, such as had never before 
been displayed in political controversy, were enlisted in the service of the 
hostile parties. On one side was Steele, gay, lively, drunk with animal spirits 
and with factious animosity, and Addison, with his putished sutire, his in- 
exhaustible fertility of fancy, and his graceful simplicity of style. In the front 
of the opposite ranks appeared a darker and fiercer spirit—the apostate poli- 
lician, the ribald priest, the perjured lover—a heart burning with hatred against 
the whole human race~a mind richly stored with images from the dungkill 
and the lazar-house. The Ministers triumphed, and the peace was concluded 
Then came the reaction. A new sovereign ascended the throne. The Whigs 
enjoyed the confidence of the King and of the Parliament. The unjust severity 
with which the Tories had treated Marlborough and Walpole was more than 
retaliated, Harley and Prior were thrown into prison; Bolingbroke and 
Ormond were compelled to take refuge in a foreign land. The wounds in- 
fiicted in this desperate conflict continued to rankle for many years. It was 
long before the members of either party could discuss the question of the Peace 
of Utrecht with calmness and impartiality. That the Whig Ministers had sold 
us to the Dutch; that the Tory Ministers had sold us to the French ; that 
the war had been carried on only to fill the pockets of Marlborough ; that the 
peace had been concluded only to facilitate the return of the Pretender ;— 
these imputations and many others, utterly anfounded, or grossly exagyerated, 
wore hurled backward and forward by the political disputants of the last 
century. In our time the question may be discussed without irritation. We 
will state, as concisely as possible, the reasons which have led us to the con- 
chision at which we have arrived. 

‘The dangers which were to be apprehended from the Peace were two: 
First, the danger that Philip might be induced, by feelings of private affection, 
to act in strict concert with the elder branch of his house—to favogr the French 
trade at the expense of England—-and to side with the French Government in 
future wars ; secondly, the danger that the posterity of the Duke of Burgundy} 
might become extinct-—that Philip might become heir by blood to the French! 
crown—and that thus two great monarchies might united under one 
soYereign. a : 

The first danger appears to us altogether chimerical. Family affection has 
seldom produced much effect on the policy of princes. The state of Europe 
at the time of the Peace of Utrecht proved that in politics the ties of interest 
are much stronger than those of consanguinity, The Elector of Bavaria had 
been driven from his dominions by his father-in-law ; Victor Amadeus was in 
arms against his sons-in-law; Anne was seated on a throne from which she 
had assisted to push a most indulgent father. It is true that Philip had been 
accustomed from childhood to regard his grandfather with profound veneration. 
it was probable, therefore, that the influence of Louis at Madrid would be 
very great. Bat Louis was more than seventy. years ald ; be could got live 
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long ; his licir was an infant in the cradle. There was surely no reason to 
think that the policy of the King of Spain would be swayed by his repaid for 
a nephew whom he had never seen. 

In fact, soon after the peace, the two branches of the House of Bourbon 
began to quarrel, A close alliance was formed between Philip and Charles, 
lately competitors for the Castilian crown. A Spanish princess, bethrothed 
to the King of France, was sent back in the most insulting manner to her 
native country; and a decree was put forth by the Court of Madrid com- 
manding every Frenchman to leave Spain. It is true that, fifty years after the 
Peace of Utrecht, an alliance of peculiar strictness was formed between the 
French and Spanish governments. But it is ceitain that both governments 
were actuated on that occasion, not by domestic affection, but by commen 
interests and common enmities. Their compact, though called the Family 
Compact, was as purely a political compact as the league of Cambrai, or the 
league of Pilnitz. 

‘Vhe second danger was that Philip might have succeeded to the crown of 
his native country. This did not happen. Put it might have happened ; and at 
one time it seemed very likely tohappen, A sichly child alone stood between 
the King of Spain and the heritage of Louis the Fourteenth. Philip, it ts 
true, sulemnly renounced his claim to the French crown, Dut the manner 
in which he had obtained possession of the Spanish crown had proved the 
inefficacy of such renunciations. ‘The French lawyers declared Philip's renun- 
ciation null, as being inconsistent with the fundamental law of the monarchy. 
The French people would Meraes have sided with him whom they would 
have considered as the rivhtful heir, Saint Simon, though much less the slave 
of prejudice than most of his countrymen, and though strongly attached to the 
regent, declared, in the presence of that prince, that he never would support 
the claims of the House of Orleans, against those of the King of Spain. ‘16 
such,” he said, “be my feelings, what must be the feelings of others?” 
Kolingbroke, it is certain, was fully convinced that the renunciation was worth 
no more than the paper on which it was written, and demanded it only for 
the purpose of blinding the English Parliament and people. 

Yet, though it was at one time probable that the posterity of the Duke of 
Burgundy would become extinct, and though it is almost certain that, if the 
posterity of the Duke of Burgundy had become extinct, Vhilip would have 
successfully preferred his claim to the crown of France, we still defend the 
principle of the ‘breaty of Utrecht. In the first place, Charles had, soon after 
the battle of Villa-Viciosa, inherited, by the death of his elder brother, all 
the dominigns of the House of Austria. It might be argued that if to these 
dominions he: had added the whole monarchy of Spain, the Balance of Power 
would have been seriously endangered. The union of the Austrian dominions 
and Spain would not, it is true, have been so alarming an event as the union 
of France and Spain. But Charles was actually emperor, Philip was not, 
end never mig! the, King of France. The certainty of the less evil might 
well be set against the chance of the greater evil. 

But, in fact, we do not believe that Spain would long have remained under 
the goversment either of an Emperor or of a King of France. The character 
of the Spanish people was a better security to the nations of Europe than any 
will, any instrument of renunciation, or any treaty. The same energy which | 
the people of Castile had put forth when Madrid was occupied by the Allied 
armies, they would have again put forth as soon as it appeared that thei 
country was about to become a province of France. Though they were no 
fonger masters abroad, they were by no means disposed to eee foreigners set 
ever them at home, If Philip had become King of France, and had attempted 
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to govern Spain by mandates from Versailles, a second Grand Alliance would 
easily have effected what the first had failed to accomplish. The Spanish 
nation would have rallied against him as zealously as it had before rallied round 
him. And of this he seems to have been fully aware. For many years the 
favourite hope of his heart was that he might ascend the throne of his grand- 
father ; but he seems never to have thought it possible that he could reign at 
once in the country of his adoption and in the country of his birth. 

These were the dangers of hie peace, and they seem to us to he of no very 
formidable kind. Against these dangers are to be set off the evils of war and 
the risk of failure. The evils of the war,—the waste of life, the suspension of 
trade, the expenditure of wealth, the accumulation of debt,—require no illus: 
tration. The chances of fatlure it is difficult at this distance of time to calcu- 
late with accuracy. But we think that an estimate approximating to the trath 
may, without much difficulty, be formed. The Allies had been victorious in 
Germany, Ttaly, and Flanders. It was by no means improbable that they 
might fght their way into the very heart of Trance. But at no time since the 
commencement of the war had their prospects been so dark in that country 
which was the very object of the struggle. In Spam they held only a few 
xquare leagues. “The temper of the great majority of the nation was decided] 
hostile to them. Tf they had persisted, -- if they had obtained success equal to 
their highest expectations,—if they bad gained a series of victories as splendid 
as those of Henheim and Ramihes,—if Paris had fallen,—if Lewis had bece 
a prisoner~-we sull doubt whether they would have accomplished their object 
They would still have had to carry on interminable hostilities against the whole 
population of a country which affords peculiar facilities to irregular warfare, 
and in which invading anmies suffer more from famine than from the sword, 

We are, therefore, for the peace of Utrecht. [tis true that we by no means 
admire the statesmen who concluded that peace. Harley, we beheve, was a 
solemn trifler,— St. Jolin a beilhant knave. The great body of their followers 
consisted of the country clerpy and the country pentry— two classes of men 
who were then immeasurably inferior in respectability and intelligence to 
decent shopkeepers or farmers of our Giine, Parson Barnabas, Parson Trulliber, 
Sir Willful Witwould, Sir Francis Wronghead, Squire Westem, Squire Sullen, 
such were the people who composed: the main strength of the Tory party 
during the sixty years which followed the Revolution. It is true that the 
means by which the Tories came into power in 1710 were most disreputable. 
Lt is true that the manner in which they used their power was often unjust and 
cruel. It is true that, in order to bring about their favourite project of peace, 
they resorted to slander and deception, without the slightest scruple. It is trae 
that they passed off on the British nation a renunciation which Shey knew to 
be invalid. [tis true that they gave up the Catalans to the vengeance of 
Philip, in a manner inconsistent with humanity and national honour. But on 
the great question of Peace or War, we cannot but think that, though their 
apt may have been selfish and malevolent, their decision was beneficial to 
the state, 

But we have already exceeded our limits, It remains only for us to bid 
Lord Mahon heartily farewell, and to assure him that, whatever dislike we may 
feel for his political opinions, we shall always meet him with pleasure an the 
neutral ground of literature, 
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Wx cannot transcribe this title-page without strong feclings of regret. The 
editing of these volumes was the last of the useful and modest services ren: 
dered to lterature by a nobleman of arijable manners, of untarnished public 
and privace character, and of cultivated mind, On this, as on other occasions, 
Lord Dover performed his part ddigently, pudiciously, and without the shzhtest 
estentation, Fle had two merits which are rarely found together in a com- 
mentator, Ile was content to be merely a commentator—to keep in the back- 
ground, and to leave the fureground to the authur whom he had undertaken 
to Hlustrare, Yet, though willing to be an attendant, he was by no means 
asiave; nor did he consider ttas part of hos editorial duty to see no faults in 
the writer, to whom he faithlully and assiduously rendercd the humblest 
lierary offices. 

The fants of Horace Walpole’s head and heart are indeed sufficiently glaring, 
His writings, i ts truce, rank as hiph among the delicacies of intellectaal 
¢picures as the Strasburg pies among the dishes described in the Almanacs 
des Gourmands. But, as the patdde futergras owes its excellence tothe diseases 
of the wretched animal which furnishes it, and would be good for nothing if 
it were not made of livers preternaturally swollen, so none but an unhealthy 
and disorganised mind could have produced such literary luxurics as the work 
of Walpete. 

Me was, unless we have formed a very erroncous judgment of his character, 
the most eccentric, the most artificial, the most fastidious, the most capricious 
vt en. blis mind was a bundle of inconsistent whims and affectations. liv 
jeatures were covered by mask within mask. When the outer disguise of 
obvious affectation was removed, you were still as far as ever from seeing the 
real man. He played innumerable parts, and over-acted them all. When he 
talked misanthropy, he out-Timoned Timon. When he talked philanthropy, 
he left Howard at an immeasurable distance, He scoffed at Courts, and kept 
a chronicle of their most trifling scandal--at Society, and was blown about by 
its shphtest veerings of opinton—at Literary fame, and left fair copies of his 
private Ictters, with copious notes, to be published after his decease—at Rank, 
and never fora moment forgot that he was an Llonourable—at the practice 
of Entail, and tasked the ingenuity of conveyancers to tie up his villa in the 
strictest setulement . 

The conformation of his mifid was such that whatever was little seemed 
to him great, and whatever was great seemed to him little. Serious business 
was a infle to him, and trifles were his serious business. To chat with blue 
stovkhings—to write little copies of complimentary verses on little occasions—to 
superintend a private press—to preserve from natural decay the perishable 
topics of Ranelagh and White’s—to record divorces and bets, Miss Chudieigh’s 
absurdities and George Selwyn’s good sayings—to decorate a grotesque house 
with pa battiements—to procure rare engravings and antique chimney. 
buards-—to match old gauntlets—to lay out a maze of walks within five acres 
of ground—these were the grave employments of his long life. From these he 
turned to politics as to an amusement. After the labours of the print-shop 
and the auction room, he unbent his mind in the House of Commons. And 
baving indulged in the recreation of making laws, and voting millions, he re- 
tumed to more important pursuifs—to researches after Queen Mary's comb, 
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Wolsey's rec hat, the pipe which Van Tromp smoked during his last sea-fight, 
and the spur which King William struck into the flank of Sorrel. 

Tn everything in which be busied himself—in the fine arts, in literature, in 
wiblic affairs-—he was drawn by some strange attraction from the great to the 
litte, and from the useful to the odd. the politics in which he tock the 
keenest interests, were politics scarcely deserving of the name. The growlings 
of George the Second--the flirtations of Princess Emily with the Duke of 
Grafton—the amours of Prince Frederic and Lady Middlesex—the squabbles 
letween Gold Stick and the Master of the Puckhounds—the disagreements bee 
tween the tutors of Prince George—these matters engaged almost al] the atten- 
tion which Walpole could spare from matters more important still-- from 
bidding for Zinckes and Petitots—from cheapening fragments of tapestry and 
handles of old lances—from joining bits of painted glass, and from setting up 
memorials of departed cats and dogs. While he was fetching and carrying 
the gossip of Kensington Palace and Carlton House, he fancied that he was 
engaced in politics, and when he recorded that gossip, he fancied Uhat he was 
writing history, 

Ile was, as he himself has told us, fond of faction as an amusement. He 
loved mischief: but he loved quict; and he was constantly on the watch for 
opportunities of gratifying both his tastes at once. Ile sometimes contnved, 
without showing himself, to disturb the course of ministerial negotiations and 
to spread confusion through the political circles. Me does not himself pre- 
tend that, an these vccasions, he was actuated by public spirit; nor does he 
appear tv have had any private advantage in view. He thought it a good 
practical jake to set public men together by the ears ; and he enjoyed theis 
perplexities, Cheir accusations, and their recriminations, as a maficious boy 
enjoys the embarrassment of a misdirected traveller. 

About polities, in the high sense of the word, he knew nothing, and cared 
nothing, Eke called himself a Whig. His father’s son could scarcely assume 
ayy othername. It pleased bim also to affect a foolish dislike of kings as kings, 
and a foolish love and admiration of rebels as rebels : and perhaps, while kings 
were not in danger, and while rebels were not in being, he really beliewed that 
he held the doctuines which he professed. To go no further than the letters 
now before us, he is perpetually eaastine to his friend Mann of his aversion to 
rayalty and to royal persons. Tfe calls the crime of Damien—that least bad 
of murders—the murder ‘tof a king.” We hung up ia his villa a facsimile of 
the death-warrant of Charles, with the inscription, “* Afayor Chart.” Yet the 
most superficial knowledge of history might have taught him that the Restora. 
tion, amd the cames and follies of the twenty-eight years which followed the 
Restoration, were Ube effects of this Greater Charter. Nor was teere much in 
the means by which that instrument was obtained that‘could gratify a judicious 
lover of liberty, A man must hate kings very bitterly before he can think it de. 
strate tbat the representatives of the people should be turned out of doors by 
dragoons, in order to get at a king's head. Walpole’s Whiggism, however, 
was of a very harmless kind. He kept it, as be kept the old spears and 
belt vets at Strawberry Hill, merely for show, He would just as soon have 
thought of taking down the arms of the ancient Templars and Hospitallers 
from the walls of his hall, and setting of on a crusade to the Holy Land, as 
of acting in the spirit of those daring warriors and statesmen, great even in 
their errors, whase names and seals were affixed to the warrant which he prized 
so highly, He liked revalution and regicide only when they were a handred 
years old, His republicanism, like the courage of a bully, or the love of a 
fribble, was strong and ardent when there was no occasion for it, and subsided 
when he had an opportunity of bringing it to the proof. As soon as the revo. 
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lationary spirit really began to stir in Europe—as soon as the hatred of kings 
became something more than a sonorous phrase—he was frightened into a 
fanatical royalist, and became one of the most extravagant alarmists of those 
wretched times. In truth, his talk about liberty, whether he knew it or not, 
was from the beginning a mere cant—the rensains of a phraseology which had 
meant something in the mouths of those from whom fe had learned it, but 
which, in his mouth, meant about as much as the oath by which the Knights 
of the Bath bind themselves to redress the wrongs of all injured ladies. Ie 
had been fed in his boyhood with Whig speculations on government. He must 
have often seen, at Houghton or in Downing Stucet, men who had been Whigs 
ehen it was as dangerous to be a Whig as to be a highwayman-—-men whe 
had voted for the exclusion bill, who had been concealed in parrets and ceMirs 
after the battle of Sedgemoor, and who had set their names to the declaration 
that they would live and die with the Prince of Orange. He bad acquired the 
language of these men, and he repeated it by rote, though if was at variance 
with all his tastes and feelings—just as some old Jacobite families persisted in 
praying for the Pretender and in passing their glasses over the water-decanter 
when they drank the King’s health, long after they had hecome loyal supporters 
of the government of George the Third. He was a Whig by the accident of 
hereditary connexion ; but he was essentially a courtier ; and not the less a 
courtier because he pretended to sneer at the objects which cacited hits adinira- 
tion and envy. His real tastes perpetually show themselves through the thin 
disguise. While professing all the contempt of Bradshaw or Ludlow far 
crowned heads, he took the trouble to write a book concerning Koyal Authors. 
He pryed with the utmost anxiety into the most minute pee relating to 
the Koyal Family. When be was a child, he was haunted with a longing to sce 
George the First, and gave his mother no peace till she had found a way ol 
gratifying his curiosity. The same feeling, covered with a thousand dispuises, 
attended him to the grave. No observation that ee from the hips 
of Majesty seemed to him too trifling to be recorded. The French songs of 
Prince Frederic—compositions certainJy not deserving of preservation on 
account of their intrinsic merit—-have been carefully preserved for us by 
this contemner of royalty. In truth, every page of Walpole’s works bewrays 
him. This Diogenes, who would be thought to prefer his tub to a palace, and 
who has nothing to ask of the masters of Windsor and Versailles but that they 
will stand out of his light, is a gentleman-usher at heart. 

He had, it is plain, an uneasy consciousness of the frivolity of his favourite 
pursuits ; and this consciousness produced one of the most diverting of his ten 
thousand affectations. His busy idleness,—his indifference to matters which 
the world generally regards as important, —his passion for trifles,—he thought 
fit to dignity with the name of philosophy. He spoke of himself as of a man 
whose equanimity was proof to Amlaious hopes and fears, who had learmed 
to :ate power, wealth, and fame at their true value, and whom the conflict of 
pariies, the rise and fall of statesmen, the ebb and flow of Ape opinion, 
moved only to a smile of mingled compassion and disdain, It was 4 to 
the peculiar elevation of his character that he cared about a pinnacle of lath 
and plaster more than about the Middiesex election, and about a miniature 

of Grammont more than about the American Revolution. Pitt and Murray 
might talk themselves hoarse about trifles. But questions of government and 
war were too insignificant to detain a mind which was occup 
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man of letters. Not that he was indifferent to literary fame. Far from it. 
scarcely any writer has ever troubled himself so much about the appearance 
winch his works were to make before posterity. But be had set bis heart on 
incompatible objects. He wished to be a celebrated author, and yet to be a 
mere idle gentleman —one of those epicurean gods of the earth who do nothing 
at all, and who pass their existence in the contemplation of their own per- 
fections. He did not like to have anything in common with the wretches who 
lodged in the little courts behind Se. Martin’s Church, and stole out on 
Sundays to dine with their bookseller, Tle avoided the societs of authors. 
[Te spoke with lordly contempt of the most distinguished among them. He 
tried to find out some way of writing books, as M. Jourdain’s father seld cloth, 
without derogating from his character of Gentildomme, ‘* Lui, marchand? 
("est pure medisance: il ne la jamais été. ‘Tout ce qu'il faisait, c’est qu'il 
flait fort obligeant, fort oficieux ; et comme il se connaissait fort bien en 
Aroffes, iLen allait choisir de tous les cdtes, les faisait apporter chez hu, et en 
domnait & ses amis pour de largent.” ‘There are several amusing instances of 
is feeling on this subject in the letters now before us. Mann had comyps. 
mented himoon the learning which appeared in the © Catalogue of Reyal an¢ 
Noble Authors 3" and it is curious to see how imostientiy Walpole bore the 
toputation of having attended to anything: so unfashionable as Che tiiprove- 
mentof hismied, ‘tl know sotnimye. How should 1? LT who have always 
lived in the big busy wond ; whe he a-bed all the morning, call i mornimes as 
long as you please; who sup in company ; who have played at faro hadi iny 
hfe, and now at loo oll two and three in the moming ; who have always loved 
Carel haunted auctions, .. . . Low PE have laughed when some of the 
Magrazines have called me the learned gentleman, Pray don’t be bke the 
Magazines.” ‘This folly might be pardoned ina boy. But a man of forty- 
three, as Walpole then was, ought to be quite as much ashamed of playing at 
loo til three every morning as of being so valyar a thing as a learned gentleman. 
The literary character has undoubtedly its fall share of faults, and of very 
serious and offensive faults. Hf Walpole had avoided those faults, we could 
have pardoned the fastidiousness with which he declined all fellowship with 
men of dearnimy, But fram those faults Walpole was not one jot more free 
than the parreteers from whose contact he shrank, Of lterary meannesses 
anid Rterary vices, his hfe and his works contain as many instances as the life 
and the works of any member of folinson’s cluh, The fact is, that Walpole 
hac the faults of Grub Street, with a large addition from St. James's Street—~ 
ise vanity, the jealousy, the irritability of a man of letters—the alfected super: 
vilousn s¢ and apathy of a man of fon. | 
lis gudgment of literature—of contemporary literature especialy—was alto- 
gether perverted by his atistocratical feelings, No writer surely was ever 
yuailty of so mach false and absurd cnticisnma He almost invariably speaks with 
cuntempt of those books which are now universally allowed to be the best 
that appeared in bis time; and, on the other hand, he speaks of writers of 
rank and fashion as if they were entitled to the same precedeace in literature 
which would have been allowed to them in a drawing-room. In these letters, 
for example, he says that he would rather have written the most absurd 
lines in Lee than Thomsan’s Seasons. The periodical paper called ‘* The 
World,” on the other band, was by “ our first writers” Who, then, were 
the first writers of England in the year 1753? Walpole has told us in a note. 
Our readers will probably guess that H ume, Fielding, Smollett, Richardson, 
Johnson, Warburien, Collins, Akenside Gray, yee Vonne. Warton, Mason, 
on some of those distinguished men, were in the list. Not ane of them. Ous 
Grst writers, it seems, were Lord Chesterfeld, Lord Baih, Mr. W. Withed, 
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Sir Charles Williams, Mr. Soame Jenyns, Mr. Cambridge, Mr. Coventry. Ot 
these seven personages, Whithed was the lowest in station, but was the most 
accomplished tuft-hunter of his time. Coventry was of a noble family. The 
other five had among them two Peerages, two seats in the House of Commons, 
three seats in the Privy Council, a baronetcy, a blue riband, a red riband, 
about a hundred thousand pounds a year, and not ten pascs that are worth 
reading. The writings of Whithed, Cambridge, Coventry, and Lord Bath are 
forgotten. Soame Jenyns is remembered chiefly by Johnson's review of the 
foots Essay on the Origin of Evil. Lord Chesterfield stands much lower in 
the estimation of posternty than he would have done, if his letters had never 
heen published. he lampoons of Sir Charles Williams are now read only hy 
the curious, and, though not without occasional flashes of wit, have always 
seemed to us, we must own, very poor performances. 

Walpole judged of French literature after the same fashion. He understood 
and loved the French lanpuaye. Indeed, he loved it too well. Elis style rs 
more deeply tainted with Gallisms than that of any other Poglioh wrter with 
whom we are acquainted. His composition often reads, for a page together, 
like a rude Gan aiien fromthe French. We meet every minute with sach 
sentences as these, “One knows what temperaments Annibal Carraices 
painted.” ‘* The impertinent personage!" ‘4 She ts dead rich.” §* Lard 
Dalkeith is dead of the small-pox in three days.” ‘What was ridiculous, the 
man who seconded the motion happened to be shut out.” It will now be 
seen whether he or they are most patriot.” 

His love for the French language was of a peculiar kind, Pe loved it as 
having been for a century the vehicle of all the polite nuthings of Europe, as 
the sign by which the freemasons of fashion recognised each other in every 
capital from Petersburg to Naples, as the languaye of ralery, as the language 
of anecdote, as the language of memoirs, as the Janyuage of correspondence. 
Its higher uses he altogether disregarded. The Iterature of France bas been 
to ours what Aaron was to Moses—the expasitor of great truths which would 
else have perished for want of a voice to utter them with distinctness, “The 
relation which existed between Mr. Bentham and M. Dumont is an exact it: - 
tration of the intellectual relation in which the two countries stand to each 
other. The great discoveries in physics, in metaphysics, in political science, 
are ours, But no foreign nation except France bas received them from us by 
irect communication. Isolated by our situation=-isulated by our manners, 
we found truth, but we dhl not impart it, France has been the interpreter 
between England and mankind. 

In the time of Walpole, this process of interpretation was in full activity. 
The great Frengh writers were busy in proclaiming through Europe the names 
of Bacon, of Newton, and of Locke. ‘The English principles of toleration, 
the English respect far personal lyerty, the English ductrine that all power 15 
a trust for the public good, were making rapid progress. ‘There is scarcely 
anything in history so interesting as that great stirring up of the mind of 
France—that shaking of the foundations of all establishe ! opinions-—that up- 
rooting of ald trath and old error. It was plain that mighty principles were 
at work, whether for evil or for good. It was plain that a great change in the 
whole social system was at hand. Fanatics of one kind might anticipate a 

den age, in which men should live under the simple dominion of reason, 
nm perfect oquality and perfect amity, without property, or marnage, or kiny, 
or God. <A fanatic of another kind might see nothing in the doctrines of the 
philosophers but anarchy and atheism, might cling more closely to every old 
abuse, and meg pele the good old days when St. Dominic and Sinon de 
Montfort put the growing heresies of Provence. A wise man would 
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have seen with segret the excesses into which the reformers were running ; 
but he would have done justice to their genius and to their philanthropy. The 
would have censured their errors; but he would have remembered that, as 
Milton has said, error is but opinion in the making. While he condemned 
their hostility to religion, he would have acknowledged that it was the natural 
effect of a system auder which religion had been constantly exhibited to them 
in forms which common sense rejected and at which humanity shuddered. 
While he condemned some of their political doctrines as incompatitle with all 
Jaw, all property, and all civilisation, he would have acknowledged that the 
mubjects of Louis XV. had every excuse which men could have for berg 
carer to pull dawn, and for being ignorant of the far higher art of setting ujs 
Wile anticipating a ferce es great and wide-wosting destruction 
be would yet have looked forward to the final close with a gow) hope far 
Peance and for mankind. 

Walpole had neither hopes nor fears. Though the most Frenchified Eng: 
lish witter of the eighteenth century, he trouble! hitnself little about the por- 
tents which were daily to be discerned in the French literature of Sis time, 
While Gre most eminent Frenchmen were studying with enthusiastic delight 
Lenylish politics and English philosophy, he was studying as intently the 
gossip af the old court ef France. “The fashions and scandal] of Versailles and 
Marh--fashions and scandal a hundred years old —occupied him infinitely 
tore than a preat moral revolution which was taking place in bis sight. Pe 
took a prodigious interest in every noble sharper whose vast volume of wig, and 
infinite length of riband, had figured at the peal or at the tuching up of 
Lows XIV., and of every profligate woman of quality who had carried heer 
train of lovers backward and forward from king to parliament, and from parlia- 
ment to kine, during the wars of the Fronde, These were the people of whom 
be treasured up the smallest memorial, of whom he loved to bear the most 
tilling ancedute, and for whose likenesses he would have piven any price. Of 
the great French writers of his own time, Montesquieu is the only one of 
whain he specks with enthasiasm. And even of Mantesquica he speaks with 
fons enthusiaso: than of that abyect thing, Crebillon the younger, a scriboler 
as heentious as Louvet and as dull as Kapin. A man must be strangely con. 
stituted who can Cake interest in pedantic journals of the blockades laid by the 
Duke of A. to the hearts of the Marguise de B, and the Comtessede C. This 
trash Walpole extols in language sufficiently high fer the merits of “ Don 
Quixote.” Ele wished to possess a likeness of Crébillon 3 and Liotard, the 
first painter of miniatures then living, was employed to preserve the features 
of the profligate twaddler, The admirer of the Sota an ofthe Lettres Athe- 
niennes had little respect to spare for the men who were then Gt the head of 
French literature. le kept carefully out of their way. He tried to ke 
other peuple from paying them any attention, He could not deny that Voltaire 
and Kousseaa were clever men; but he took every opportunity of depreciating 
them. Of D'Alembert he spoke with a contempt which, when the intellectual 
powers of the (wo men are compared, seems exquisitely ridiculous. D' Alem- 
bert complained that he was accused of having written Walpole’s squib against 
Rousseau. “ | hope,” says Walpole, ‘that nobody will attnbute D’Alembert's - 
works to me.” Ele was in little danger. - 

it is impossible to deny, however, that Walpole’s writings have real merit, 
and merit of a very rare, though not of a very high kind. Sur Joshua Reynolds 
uscd to aay that, though nobody would for a moment compare Claude to — 
“Raphael, there woald be another Raphael before there was another Claude, . 
And we own that we expect to see fresh Homes and fresh Burkes before we) 
again fall in with that peculiar combination of moral and intellectual qualities 


@ which the writings of Walpole owe theis"eatraordinam popularity, 
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It is easy to describe him by negatives. He had not a creative imagination. 
He had not a pure taste. He was not a great reasoner. There is indeed 
scarcely any writer in whose works it would be possible to find so many contra- 
dictory judginents, so many seutences of extravayant nonsense. Nour wasit only 
im his familiar correspondence that he wrote in this flighty and inconsistent 
manner, but in long and claborate books—in books repeatedly transcmbed and 
intended for the public eye. We will give an instance or two ; for, without 
instances, readers not very familiar with his works, will scarcely understatrl 
our meaning. In the “ Anecdotes of Painting,” he states, very truly, that the 
art declined after the commencement of the civil wars, He procceds to inquire 
why this happened. The explanation, we should have thought, would have 
twen easily found. The loss of the most munificent and judicious patron 
that the fine arts ever had in England for such undoubtedly was Charles ~ 
the troubled state of the country-~the distressed condition of many of the 
aristocracy-—perhaps also the austerity of the victorious party. “These circum. 
stances, we conceive, fully account forthe phenomenon, But this solution was 
not odd enough to satcfy Walpole. [le discovers another cause for the decline 
of the art—the want of models. Nothing worth painting, it seems, wag left to 
paint. ‘* How picturesquey’ he exclaims, ‘was the figure of an Anabaptist £" 
— As if puritanism had put out the sun and withered the trees jas if the civil 
wars had blotted out the expression of character and passion from the 
human hip and brow ;---as if many of the men whom Vandyke painted had not 
been iving in the time of the Commonwealth, wih faces a litte the worse for 
wear ;~~as if many of the beauties afterwards portrayed by Lely were not in 
there prime before the Restoration ;—as if the costume or the features of 
Cromwell and Milton were less picturesque than those of the roand -faced. peers, 
as like each other as epes toegys, who look out from the middle of the peris ign 
of Kneller, In the Memoirs, again, Walpole sneers atthe Prince of Wales, 
afterwards George the Third, for presenting a collection of bouks to one of the 
American colleges during tre Seven Years’ War, and says that, instead of 
books, his Royal Llighness ought to have sent arms and ammunition—-as if a 
war ought to suspend all study and all education —or as if it were the business 
of the Prince of Wales to supply the colonies with military storcs out of his 
own pocket. We have perhaps dwelt too long on these passages ; but we have 
done so because they are specimens of Walpole’s manner. Everybody who 
teads his works with attention will find that they swarm with loose and fooli 
observations like those which we have cited ;~ observations which might pa 
in conversation or in a hasty letter, but which are unpardonable in bLuoks 
dehberately written and repeatedly corrected. 

He appearstin have though! chs be saw very far into men; but we are under 
the necessity of altogether dissenting from his opinion. We do not conceive 
that he had any power of discerning the finer shades of character. He practised 
an art, however, which, though easy, and even vulgar, obtains for those who 
practise it the reputation of discernment with ninety-nine people out of a hun- 
Wed. He sneered at everybody, put on every action the worst construction 
it would bear, “spelt every man backwaid,’ to borrow the Lady Hero's 


“Turned every man the wrong side out, 
_ And never gave to truth and virtue that 
Which smplencss and merit purchaseth,” 


Ta this way any man may, with litile 8 Gals and little trouble, be considered 
by those whose good opinion is not worth having as a great judge of character. 

It is said that the hasty and pene Kneller used to send away the larlies 
who sat to him as soon as he had sketched their faces, and to paint the figure and 
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hands from bis housemaid. It was in much the same aed that ‘Yalpole 
portrayed the minds of others, He copied from the life only those glaring and 
obvious pecaliacities which could not escape the most superficial observation. 
The rest of the canvass he filled up, in a careless dashing way, with knave ind 
fool, mixed in such proportions as pleased Heaven. What a difference between 
these daubs and the masterly portraits of Clarendon ! 

There are contradictions without end in the sketches of character which 
abound in Walpole’s works. But if we were to form our opinion of his 
eminent contemporaries from a general survey of what he has written con- 
cerning them, we should say that Pitt was a strutting, ranting, mouthing actor, 
~~ Charles ‘Townsend an tmpudent and voluble jack-pudding,—Murray < 
demure, cold-blooded, cowardly hypocrite, — Hardwick an insolent upstart, with 
the understanding of a pettiifopper and the heart of a hangman,—Temple an im- 
pertinent: poltroon,-~ Egmont a sulemn coxcomb,—Lyttelion a poor creature 
whose only wish was to go to bceaven in a coronet,— Onslow a pompous proser, 
~- Washington a braggart, -~ Lorn Camden sullen, Lord Townsend malevolent, 
~-Secker an atheist who had shammed Christian for a mitre, — Whitefield an 
sal aa who swindled his converts out of their watches. The Walpoles fare 
Intle better than their neighbours. Old Horace isconstantly represented as a 
coarse, brutal, niggardly buffoon, and his son as worthy of such a father. In 
short, tf we are lo trast this discerning judge of human nature, England in his 
time contained hitle sense and no virtue, except what was distributed between 
himself, Lard Waldgrave, and Marshal Conway. 

Of such a writer it is scarcely necessary to say that bis works are destitute 
of every charm which is derived from elevation or from tenderness of senti- 
ment. When he chose to be humane and magnanimous, —for he sometimes, 
hy way of varicty, tried this affectation,——he overdid his part most ludicrously, 
None of his many disguises sat s0 awkwardly upon him, For example, he 
tells us that be did not choose to be intimate with Mr, Pitt. —And why? 
Yeceause Mr. Pitt had been among the persecutors of his father? Or because, 
ax he repeatedly assures us, Me. Pitt was a disagreeable man in private life ? 
Not at ai : but because Mr. Pitt was too fond of war, and was great with too 
little reluctance, Strange that a habitual scoffer hke Walpule should 
Imagine that this cant could impose on the dallest reader! If Moliére had 
put such a speech into the mouth of Tartuffe, we should have said that the 
fiction was unskilful, and that Oron could not have been such a fool as to be 
taken in by it, Of the twenty-six years during which Walpole sat in Parlia- 
ment, thirteen were years of war. Vet he ‘did not, during all those thirteen 
years, utter a single word or give a single vole tending to peace. His most 
intimate friend,-—the only friend, indeed, to whom he ay to have been 
sincerely attached,—Conway—was a soldier, was fond of his profession, and 
was perpetually entreating Mr. Pitt to give him employment. In this Wal- 
pole saw nothing but what was admirable. Conway was a hero for soliciting 
the command of expeditions which Mr, Pitt was a monster for sending out. 

What then is the charm, the irresistible charm, of Miles ke writings? It 
consists, we think, in the art of amusing without exciting. He never convinces 
the reason, or fills the imagination, or touches the heart ; but he nae the 
mind of the reader ey attentive, and constantly entertained. He bad 
4 strange ingenuity peculiarly his own,—an ingenuity which appeared in all 
that he did,—tn his building, in his gardening, in his upholstery, in the matter 
and in the manne: of his writings If we were to adopt the classification,— 
not a very accurate classification,—which Akenside has given of the pleasures 
of the imagination, we should say that with the Subhme and the Beautiful 
Walpole had nothing to do, bat that the third province, the Odd, was his 
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aaar domain, The motto which he prefixed to his ‘ Catalogue of Royal ard 
roble Authors” might have been inscribe with perfect prupricty over the door 
of every room in his house, and on the title-page of every one of his books ; 
** Dove diavolo, Messcr Ludovico, avete pighate tante coglionernie? "In his 
villa, every apartment is a museum ; every piece of furmture is a curiosity ; 
there is semething strange in the form of the shovel ; there iw a tong story 
belonging to the vell-rope. We wander among a profusion of rarities, of 
triflins intraisic value, but so quaint in fashion, or connected with such re- 
mathable names and events, that they may well detain our attention for a 
moment A moment is enough, Some new relic, some new unique, some 
new carved work, some new enamel, is forthconiung inan instant. One cabinet 
of trinkets is no sooner closed than another is opened. It is the same with 
Walpole’s writings. It is not in their utility, it is not in their beauty, that 
their attrattion lies. They are to the works of great historians and poets 
what Strawberry Hill is to the Museum of Sir Hans Sloane or to the Gallery 
of Florence. Walpole is constantly showing us thinus,—not of very great 
value indeed, —yet things which we are pleased to see, and which we can see 
nowhere else. They are baubles ; bat they are made curiosities either by his 
grotesque workmanship or by some association belonging to them, His style 
is one of those peculiar styles by which everybody is attracted, and which 
nobody can safely venture to imitate. le is a mannerist whose manner has 
become perfectly easy to him. Hts affectation is so habitual and so universal 
that it can hardly be called affectation. The affectation is the essence of the 
man. It pervades all his thoughts and all his expressions, [fit were taken 
away, nothing would be left. He coins new ne distorts the senses of old 
words, and twists sentences into forms which make grammarians stare. But 
all this he does, not only with an air of case, but aa ut he could not help doing 
it. [lis wit was, in its essential properties, of the same kind with that of 
Cowley and Donne. Like theirs, it consisted in an exquisite perception of 
ounts Of analogy and points of contrast too subtile for common observation. 
Pike them, Walpole perpetually startles us by the ease with which he yokes 
together ideas between which there would secm, at first sipht, to be no con- 
nection, But he did not, hke them, allect the gravity of a lecture, and draw 
his illustrations from the laboratory and from the schools, His tone was light 
and fleering ; his topics were the topics of the club and the ball-room ; and 
therefore his strange combinations and far-fetched Ulusions, though very closely 
resembling those which tire us to death in the poems of the time of Charles 
the First, are read with pleasure constantly new. 

No man whg has written so much is so seldom Uresome. In his books 
there are scarcely any of those passayves which, in our school days, we used to 
call ship. Vet he often wrote onesubjects which are generally considered as 
dull,—on subjects which men of great talents have in vain endeavoured to 
tender popular, When we compare the Historic Doubts about Richard the 
Third with Whitaker's and Chalmers’s books on a far more interesting ques- 
thon,—the character of Mary (ucen of Scots;—when we compare the Anec- 
dutes of Painting with Nichois’s Anecdotes, or even with Mr. D'luracti's 
Quarrels of Authors aml Calamities of Authors, we at once sxe Walpole's 
superiority, not in industry, not in learning, not in accuracy, not in logical 
ane but in the art of wating what people will like to read. He rejects all 
but the attractive parts of his subject. He keeps only what is in itself amusing, 
or what can be made so by the actifice of his diction, ‘The coarser morela of 
antiquanan learning he abandons to others, and sets vut an entertainment 
Worthy of a Roman epicure,-—an entertainment consisting of avthing but deli- 
cacies,—the brains of singing-birds, the roe of mullets, the sunny halves of 
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peaches. This, we think, is the great merit of his romance. There is little 
skill in the delineation of the characters. Manfred is as commonplace a tyrant, 
Jerome as commonplace a confessor, Theodore ag commonplace a young 
gentleman, Isabella and Matilda as commonplace a pair of young ladies, as 
are to be found fn any of the thousand Italian castles in which condottieri have 
revelled or in which imprisoned duchesses have pined. We cannot say that 
we much admire the big man whose sword is dug up in one quarter of the 
olote, whose helmet drops from the clouds in another, and who, after clattering 
and rustling for sume days, ends by kicking the house down. But the story, 
whatever its value may be, never flags for a single moment. There are no 
digression, or unseasonable descriptions, or long speeches. Every sentence 
caries the action forward. The excitement is constantly renewed. Absurd 
as is the machinery, insipid as are Uhe human actors, to reader probably ever 
thoupht the book dull. 

Walpole’s Letters are generally considered as his best performances, and, 
we think, with reason. iis faults are far less offensive to us in his corre- 
spondence than in his books, His wild, alsurd, and ever-changing opinions 
sain men and things are easily pardoned in familiar letters. His bitter, 
scofiing, depreciating disposition ee not show itself in so unmitigated a 
manner asin his * Memoirs.” A writer of letters must in general be civil and 
friendly to his correspondent at least, if to no other aigea 

He loved letter-writing, and had evidently studied it as an art. Tt was, in 
trith, the very kind of writing for such a man, —for a man very ambitious to 
rank among wits, yet nervously afraid that, while obtaining the reputation of 
awit, he might loose caste as a genteman. There was nothing vulgar in 
writing a letter, Not even Ensign Northerton, sot even the Captain de- 
scribed in Hamilton's Baron,—and Walpole, though the author of many 
quartoa, had some feelings in commen with those gallant officers, --would 
have denied that a gentleman might sometimes correspond with a friend, 
Whether Walpole bestowed much labour on the composition of his Ictters, it 
is inpassible te judge from internal evidence. There are passages which 
Keen perfectly unstudied, But the appearance of ease may be the effect of 
Jabour. There are passages which have a very artificial am. But they may 
have been produced without effort by a mind of which the natural inzenuity 
had been improved into morbid quickness by constant exercise. We are 
never sure that we see bim as he was, We ore never sure that what appears 








to be nature is not an effect of art, We are never sure that what appears to be. 


artis not merely habit which has become second nature. 

Tn wit and anunation the present collection ig not superior to those which 
have preceded it. But it has one great advantage over them all. It forms 
a connected whole,—a regular journal of what appeared to Walpole the mo.t 
important transactions of the last twenty years of George the Second’s reign. 
ht contains mach new information concerning the history of that time,—the 
portion of English history of which cammon readers know the least. 

The earher letters contain the most lively and interesting account which we 
Possess of chat ‘tyreat Walpolean battle,” to use the words of Junius, which 
terminated in the retirement of Sir Robert. Horace entered the House of 
Commans just in time to witness the last desperate struggle which his father, 
surrounded by enemies and traitors, maintained, with a spirit as brave a3 that 


of the colama of Fontenvy, first for phe and they for honourable retreat, | 
lam 


Tforane was, of cuurse, on the side of his family. Lond Dover seems to have 
been cothiwasic on the same side, and gues so far as to call Sir Robert “ the 
giory of the Whigs.” : : ee ee 


Sir Robert dancrved this high ealogiam, we think, as little as be deserved _ 
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the abusive epithets which have often been couple’ with his name. A fair 
character of him still remains to be drawn ; and, wi.enever it shall be drawn, 
it will be equally unlike the portrait by Coxe and the portrait by Smollett. 

He had, undoubtedly, great talents and great virtues. He was not, indeed, 
like the leaders of the party which opposed his Government,—a_ brilliant 
orator, Ile was not a profound scholar, like Carteret, or a wit and a tine 
gentleman, like Chesterfield, In all these respects his deficiencies were 
remarkable. lis hiteraiure consisted of a scrap or two of Horace and an 
anecdote or two from the end of the Dictionary. His knowledge of history 
was so limited that, in the great debate on the Excise Sill, he was forced to 
ask Attorney-General Yorke who Empson and Dudley were. This manners 
were a little too coarse and boisterous even for that age of Westerns and 
Topeballs, When he ceased to talk of politics, he could talk of nothing but 
woinen ; and he dilated on his favourite theme with a freedom which shockeil 
even that plain-spuken generation, and which was quite unsuited to his age and 
sation. The noisy revelry of his summer festivities at Houghton gave much 
scandal to grave people, and annually drove his kinsman and colleague, Lord 
Townshend, fron the neighbouring mansion of Rainham. 

But, however ignorant Walpole might be of general history and of general 
literature, he was better acquainted than any man of his day with what it 
concerned him most to know, mankind, the English nation, the Court, the 
House of Commons, and his own office. Of foreign affairs he knew little ; but 
his judgment was so good that his little knowledge went very far, He was an 
excellent parliamentary debater, an excellent parliamentary tactician, and an 
excellent man of business. No man ever brought more industry or more 
method to the transacting of affairs. No minister in his time did so much; yet 
no minister had so much leisure. | 

He was a good-natured man who had during thirty years seen nothing but 
the worst parts of human nature in other men. He was familiar with the 
malice of kind people, and the perfidy of honourable people. Proud men haa 
licked the iu belore him. Patriots had begged him to come up to the price. 
vf their pufled and advertised integnty, Tle said after bis fall that it was a. 
dangerous thing to be a minister,—-that there were few minds which would 
not be injured by the constant spectacle of meanness and depravity. To his 
honour it must be confessed that few minds have come out of such a trial so 
little damaged in the most inportant parts. Ile retired, after more than (went 
years of power, with a temper not soured, with a heart not hardened, with 
simple tastes, with frank manners, and with a capacity for friendship. No 
atain of treachery, of ingratitude, or of crucity rests on his memory, Factious 
hatred, while flinging on his name every other foul aspersion, was compelled 
to own that he was not a man of blood. This would scarcely seem a bigsh 
eulogium on a statesman of our times. It was then a rare and honourable 
distinction. The contests of parties in England had long been carried on with 
a ferocity unworthy of a civilised people. Sir Robert Walpole was the minister 
who gave to our Government that character of lenity which it has since 
generally preserved. It was perfectly known to him that many of his uppo- 
nents had dealings with the Pretender. The lives of some were at his mercy. 
He warted either Whig nor Tory precedents for using Ins advantage un- 

paringly. But with a clemency to which posterity has never done justice, » 
he suff ered himself to be thwarted, vilified, and at last overthrown, by a party 
which included many men whose necks were in his power. | 

_ That he practised. cormption on a large scale is, we think, jndisputable. 
But whether be deserves all the invectives which have been uttered against 
heim on that account may be questioned. No man cughtto be severely cea: 
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sured for not being beyond his age in virtue. To buy the votes of constituents 
is as immoral as to buy the votes of representatives. The candidate who gives 
five guineas to the freeman is as culpable as the man who gives three hundred 
guineas to the member. Yet we know that, in our own time, no man is 
thought wicked or dishonourable,—no man is cut,—no man is black-balled, 
because, under the old system of election, he was returned, in the only way in 
which he could be returned, for East Ketford, for Liverpool, ¢r for Stafford. 
Walpole governed by corruption because, in his time, it was impossible to 
yovern otherwise, Corruption was unnecessary to the Tudors; for their 
'arliaments were feeble. “The publicity which has of late years been given to 
parliamentary proceedings has ratsed the standard of morality amony public 
men, The power of public opinion ts so great that, even before the reform 
of the representation, a faint suspnuion Chat a nenster had yoven pecuniary 
prauhcations to Members of Pardameat in return dor thei vetes would have 
been enough to ruin din. But, dunnp the century which followed the 
Restoration, the Hlouse of Commons was in that situation in which assemblies 
must be mapased by corruption or cannot be managed atall, Tt was not held 
in awe, as in the srxteenth century, by the throne. It was not held in awe, 
ak inthe nineteenth century, by the opinion of the people. Its constitution 
was Oligarchical, Its deliberations were secret. Its power in the State was 
immense. The Government had every conceivable motive to offer bribes, 
Many of the members, if they were not men of strict hanour and probity, had 
no conceivable motive to refuse what the Government offered. In the reign 
of Charles the Second, accordingly, the practice of Luying votes in the House 
of Commons was commenced by the daring Clifford, and carnied tu a great 
extent by the crafty and shameless Danby. The Revolution, preat) and 
manifold as were the blessings of which it was directly or remotely the cause, 
at first aggravated this evil. The importance of the [House of Commons ws 
now greater than ever. The prerogatives of the Crown were more strictly 
limited that ever; and those associations in which, more than in its leyal 
prerogatives, its power had consisted, were completely broken. No prince 
was ever in so helpless and distressing a situahon as Wilham the Third. 
The party which defended his uthe was, on general grounds, disposed to 
curtail his prerogative. The party, which was, on general grounds, fricndly 
to prerogative, was adverse to his tithe. There was no quarter tn which both 
his office and his person could find favour, But while the influence of the 
House of Commons in the Government was becoming paramount, the influence 
of the people over the House of Commons was declining. It mattered little 
in the time of Charles the First whether that HLouse were or were not chosen 
by the people :—it was certain to act for the people, because it would have 
been at the mercy of the Court bat for the support of the people. Now that 
the Court was at the mercy of the House of Commons,—that large body of 
members who were not returned by popular election bad nobody to please but 
themselves. Even those who were returned by bee pia election did not live, 
as now, under a constant sense of responsibility. The constituents were not, 
as now, cepa apprised of the votes and speeches of their representatives. The 
privileges which had in old times been indispensably necessary to the security 
and efficiency of Parliaments were now superfluous Rut they were still 
carefully maintained,—by honest Jegtslators from superstitious veneration, —- 
by dishonest legislators for their own selfish enda They had been a useful 
defence to the Commons during a long and doubtful conflict with powerful 
sovereigns, They were now no longer necessary for that purpose ; and they 
became a defence to the members against their constituents. That secrecy 
which had been absdutcly necessary in times when the Privy Council was is 
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the habit of sending the leaders of Opposition to the Tower was preserved in 
times when a vote of the House of Commons was sufficient to hurl the most 
powerful minister from his post. 

The Government could not go on unless the Parliament could be kept in 
order, And how was the Parlicment to be kept in order? Three hundred 
years ago it would have been enough for a statesman to have the support of 
the Crown, It would now, we hope and believe, be enough for him to enjoy 
the confidence and approbation of the great body of the middle class. A 
hundred years ago it would not have been enough to have both Crown and 
people on his side. The Parliament had shaken off the control of Ue Royal 
sche aan It had not yet fallen under the control of public opinion, A 
arge proportion of the members had absolutely no motive to support any 
administration except their own interest, in the lowest sense of the word. 
Under these circumstances, the country could be governed only by corruption, 
Bolingbroke, who was the ablest and the most vehement of those who raised 
the cry against corruption, had no better remedy to propose than that the 
Royal prerogative should be strengthened. The remedy would no doubt have 
been efficient. The only question is, whether it would not have been worse 
than the disease. The fault was in the constitution of the Legislature; and 
to blame those ministers who managed the Legislature in the only way in 
which it could be managed is gross injustice. ‘They submitted to extortion 
because they could not help themselves. We might as well accuse the poor 
Lowland farmers who paid ‘* black mail” to ‘* Kob Roy" of corrupting the 
virtue of the Highlanders, as accuse Sir Robert Walpole of ral ie the 
virtue Of Parliament. His crime was merely this,—that he employed his 
money more dexterously, and got more support in return for it, than any of 
those who preceded or followed him. 

He was himself incorruptible by money. fis dominant passion waa the 
love of power: and the heaviest charge which can be brought against him is 
that to this passion he never scrupled to sacrifice the interests of his country. 

One of the maxims which, as his son tells us, he was most in the habit of 
repeating was, guieta non movere. WA was mdeed the maxim by which he 
generally regulated his public conduct. It is the maxim of a man more 
solicitous to hold power long than to use it well. It is remarkable that, 
though he was at the head of affairs during more than twenty years, not one 
great measure, not one important change for the better or for the worse in 
any part of our institutions, marks the period of his supremacy. Nor was this 
because he did not clearly see that many changes were very desirable. He 
had been brought up in the school of toleration, at the feet of Sumers and of 
Burnet. He disliked the shameful laws against Dissenters. But he never 
could be influced to bring forward a proposition for repealing them. The 
sufferers represented to him the injustice with which they were treated, boasted 
of their firm attachment to the [louse of Brunswick and to the Whig party, 
and reminded him of his own repeated declarations of good will to their 
cause, He listened, assented, promised, and did nothing. At length, the 
question was brought forward by others, and the Minister, after a hesitating 
and evasive speech, voted against it. The truth was that he remembered ta 
the latest day of his life that terrible explosion of high church feeling which 
the foolists prosecution of a foolish parson had occasioned in the days of 
Qaeen Anne. If the Dissenters had turbulent he would probably have 
relieved them : but while he apprehended no danger from them, he would not 
ran the slightest risk for their sake. He acted in the same manner with 
cespect to other questions. He knew the state of the Scotch Highlands. 
He was constantly predicting another insurrection in that part of the empire. 
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Yet, during his long tenure of power, he never attempted to perform what 
was then the most cbviousand pressing duty of a British Statesman,—to break 
the power of the Chiefs, and to establish the authority of law through the 
furthest corners of the Island. Nobody knew better than he that, if this 
were not done, great mischicfs would follow. But the Highlands were tolerably 
quict in his time. He was content to meet daily emergencies by daily 
expedients ; and he Jeft the rest to his successors. They had to conquer the 
Highlands in the midst of a war with France and Spain, because he not 
revulated the Highlands in a time of profound peace. 

Sometimes, to spite of all his caution, he found that measures which he 
had hoped to carry through quietly had caused great agitation. When this 
was the case he generally modified or withdrew them. It was thus that he 
cancelled Wood's patent in compliance with the absurd outcry of the Irish. 
Tt was thus that \re frittered away the Porteous Bill to nothing, fi” 
of exacperating the Scotch, It was thus that he abandoned the Excise Bill, 
a8 Koon as he foand that it was offensive to all the great towns of England. 
The Janguage which he held about that measure in a speetent session is 
strikingly characteristic, Pulteney had insinuated that the scheme would be 
again brought forward. ** As to the wicked scheme,” said Walpole, ‘as the 
gentleman is pleased to call it, which he would persuade gentlemen is not yet 
aid aside, I for my part assure’ this House Iam not so mad as ever again 
to engage in anything that looks hke an Excise ; though, in my private 
opinion, I still think it was a scheme that would have tended very much to 
the interest of the nation.” 

The conduct of Walpole with regard to the Spanish war is the great 
blemish of his public hfe. Archdeacon Coxe imagined that he had discovered 
one grand principle of action to which the whole public conduct of his hero 
ought to be referred. ‘* Did the administraton of Walpole,” says the bio- 
grapher, “present apy uniform principle which may be traced in every part, 
gad which gave combination and consistency to the whole? Yes, and that 
pata i was Tug Love or Peace.” It would be difficult, we think, to 
restow a hipher evlogium on any statesman. But the eulogium is far too bigh 
for the merits of Walpole. The great ruling principle of his pubhe conduct 
was indeed a love of peace, but not in the sense in which Archdeacon Coxe 
uses the phrase, The peace which Walpole sought was not the peace of the 
country, but the peace af his own administration. During the greater part of 
his public hfe, indeed, the two objects were inseparably connected. Atlength 
he was redaced to the necessity of choosing between them—of planging the 
State into hostilities for which there was no just ground, and by which 
nothing was to be got, or of facing a violent opposition in the country, 
in Parliament, and even in the royal closet. No person was more thoroughly 
convinced than he of the absurdity of the cry against one But his darling 
power was at stake, and his choice was soon made. He preferred an unjust 
war to a stormy session. It is imposible to say of a Minister who acted thus 
that the love of peace was the one grand principle to which all his conduct is 
40 be referred. ¢ governing principle of his conduct was neither love of - 
peace nor love of war, but love of power. | | 
‘The praixe to which he is fairly entitled is this, that he understood the 
trae interest of his country betier than any of his contemporaries, and that 
he pursued that interest whenever it was not incompatible with the interest 
of his own intense and grasping ambition. It was only in matters of pabli¢ 
‘moment that he shrank from agitation and had recourse to’compromise. In. 
his contests for personal influence there was no timidity, no flinching. He 
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submit to his ascendency was tured out or forced to resizn. 1 beral 
of everything else, he was avaricious of nothing but power. Cautious every- 
where else, when power was at stake he had all the boldness of Wolsey 
or Chatham. He might casily have secured his authority if he could have 
been induced to divide it with others. But he would not part with one 
aa ent of it to purchase defenders for all the rest. The effect of this 
policy was that he had able enemies and feeble allies, His most distingmsbed 
coadjutors left him one by one, and joined the ranks of the Opposition. THe 
faced the increasing array of his enemies with unbroken spirit, and thouphe 
it far better that they should inveigh against his power than that they should 
share it. 

The Opposition was in every sense formidable, At its head were two 
royal personages,-—the exiled head of the House of Stuart, the disgraced heir 
of the House of Brunswick, One set of members received directions from 
Avignon, Another set held their consultations and banquets at Norfolk 
House, The majority of the landed gentry,—the majority of the parochial 
clergy,—-one of the universities,—and a strong party in the City of London 
and in the other great towns were decidedly adverse to the Govermnent. Of 
the men of letters, some were exasperated by the neglect with which the 
Minister treated them,-—a neglect which was the more remarkable, because his 
predecessors, both Whig and Tory, had paid court with emulous munificence 
to the wits and the poets ;—others were honestly inflamed by party zeal; 
almost all lent their aid to the Opposition. In truth, all that was alluring to 
ardent and imaginative minds was on that side ;—~old  associations—-new 
visions of political improvement—high flown theories of loyalty high. 
flown theories of liberty--the enthe dism of the Casaher-che enthue 
siasm of the Roundhead. The Tory gentcman, fed in the common-rooms of 
Oxford with the docirines of Filmer and = Sacheverell, and proud of 
the exploits of his great-prandfather, who had charged wilh Kuper 
Marston--who bad held out the old manor-house aysinst Fairfax, and 
who, after the king’s return, had Leen set down fora Knight of the Koyal 
Oak-- flew to that section of the oppositiun which, under pretence of 
assailing the exiting administration, was in truth assailing the reigning 
dynasty. The young republican, fresh from his Livy and his Lucan, ond flowing 
with admiration of Hampden, of Russell, and of Sydney, hastened with 
exyual eagerness to thase benches from which eloquent voices thundered 
nightly against the tyranny and perfidy of courts. So many young politicians 
were caught by these declamations that Sir Robert, in one of his best speeches, 
observed that the Opposition consisted of three bedies—the Tories, the 
discontented Whigt, who were known by the name of the Patriots, and the 
Boys, IrfMact almost every young man of warm temper and lively imagina. 
tion, whatever his political bias might be, was drawn into the party adverse to 
the Government ; and some of the most distinguished among them—Pitt, for 
example, among public meng and Johnson among men of lelters—afterwards 
openly acknowledged their mistake. 

The aspect of the opposition, even while it was still a minority in the 
House of Commons, was very imposing. Among those who, in Parliament 
or out of Parliament, eee the administration of Walpole were Boling- 
broke, Carteret, Chesterfield, Argyle, Pulteney, Wyndham, Doddington, 
Pitt, Lyttleton, Barnard, Pope, Swift, Gay, Arbuthnot, Fielding, Johnson, 
Thamson, Akenside, Glover. 

The circumstance that the opposition was divided into (wo parties 
diametrically opposed to each other in political opinions was long the safety 
of Walooie, it was at last his ruin. The leaders of the minority kneg 
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that it would be difficult for them to bring forward any important measaore 
without producing an immediate schism in their party. It was with very great 
difficulty that the Whigs in opposition had been gnduced to give a sullen and 
silent vote fos the repeal of the Septennial Act. The Tories, on the other 
hand, could not be induced to support Pulteney’s motion for an addition to the 
income of Prince Frederic. The two parties had cordially joined in calling out 
for a war with Spain; but they now had their war. Hatred of Walpole was 
almost the only fecling which was common to them. On this one point, 
therefore, they concentrated their whole strength. With g-woss ignorance, or 
gross dishonesty, they represented the minister as the main grievance of the 
state, Elis dismissal, —nis punishment,—would prove the certain cure for all 
the evils which the nation suffered. What was to be done after his fall,— 
how misgovernment was to be prevented in future,—were questions to which 
there were as many answers as there were noisy and ill-informed members of 
the Opposition, ‘he only cry in which all could join was, ‘Down with 
Walpole!" So much did they narrow the disputed ground,—so purely 
personal did they make the question,—that they threw out friendly hints to the 
ather members of the Administration, and declared that they refused quarter to 
the Prine Minister along, His tools might keep their heads, their fortunes, ‘even 
their places, if only the great father of corruption were given up to the just 
vengeance of the nation. 

lf the fate of Walpole’s colleagues had been inseparably bound up with 
his, he probably would, even after the unfavourable elections of 1741, have 
heen able to weather the storm. Hut as soon as it was understood that the 
attack was directed against him alone, and that if he were sacrificed, his 
associates might expect advantages and honourable terms, the ministertal 
ranks began to waver, and the murmur of sanve gus fens was heard. That 
Walpole had foul play is almost certain, but to what extent it is difficult to 
say. Lord Islay was suspected ; the Duke of Newcastle something more 
than suspected. It would have been strange, indeed, if his Grace had been 
idle when treason was hatching. 

“Che Gan fu traditor prima che nato.” “ His name,” said Sir Robert, 
“is perfidy.” 

Never was a battle more manfully fought out than the last struggle of the 
old statesman, His clear judgment, his Jong experience, and his fearless 
apirit, enabled him to maintain a defi nsive war through half the session. To 
the last his heart never failed him ; and when at last he yielded, he yielded 
nat to the threats of his enemies, but to the entreaties of his dispirited and 
scfractory followers. When he could no longer retain his power, he com- 
po for honour and securi’y, and retired to his garden and his paintings, 
caving to those who had overthrown him—shame, discord, and ruin. 

Everything was in confusion. It had been said that the confusion was pio- 
duced by the dexterous policy of Walpole ; and, undoubtedly, he did his bes 
to sow dissension amongst his triumphant enemies. But there was little for 
him tode. Victory bat completely dissolved the hollow truce, which the two 
sections of the opposition had but imperfectly observed, even while the event 
of the contest was still doubtful. A thousand questions were opened in 
a moment, A thousand conflicting claims were preferred. It was impossible 
to follow any line of policy which would not have been offensive to a large 
portion of the successful party. It was impossible to find places for a tenth 
part of those who thought that they had a right to be considered. While the 
paemenia leaders were preaching patience and confidence,—while their 
ollowers were clamouring for reward, a still louder voice was heard from 
without,—the terrible cry of a people angry, they hardly knew with whom, 
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and impatient, they hardly knew for what. The day of retribution had 
arrived. The opposition reaped that which they had sown. Inflamed with 
hatred and cupidity, despairing ef success by any ordinary mode of political 
warfare, and blind to consequences which, though reanote, were certain, they 
had conjured up a devil whom they could not lay. They had made the public 
mind drunk with calumny and deciasaaiion. They had raised expectations 
which it was impossible to satisfy, The downfall of Walpole was to be the 
beginning of a political millennium ; and every enthusiast had figured to 
himself that millennium according to the fashion of his own wishes. The 
republican expected that the power of the Crown would be reduced to a mere 
shadow,—the high Tory that the Stuarts would be restored,—the moderate 
Tory that the golden days which the Church and the landed interest bad en- 
joved during the last years of Queen Anne, would immediately return. 
It would have been impossible to satisfy everybody. The conquerors 
satisfied nobody. 

We have no reverence for the memory of those who were then called the 
ete We are for the principles of good government against Walpole, and 
or Walpole against the opposition, It was most desirable that a purer system 
should be introduced ; but, if the old system was to be retained, no man was 
so fit as Walpole to be at the head of atfairs. There were frightful atsuses in 
the government—abuses more than sufficient to justify a strong opposition, But 
the party opposed to Walpole, while they stimulated the popular fury to the 
highest point, were at no pains to direct it aright. Indeed they studicusly 
misdirected it They misrepresented the evil, They prescribed inefficient 
and pernicious remedies. They he'd up a single man as the sole cause of all 
the vices of a bad system which had been in full operation before his entrance 
into public life, amd which continued to be in full operation when some of 
these very brawlers had succeeded to his power. They thwarted his best 
weasuresx, They drove him into an unjustifiable war against his will, Con. 
tantly talking in magnificent language about tyranny, corruption, wicked 
ministers, servile courtiers, the liberty of Englishmen, the Great Charter, the 
nights for which our fathers bled—Timoleon, Brutus, Hampden, Sydncy— 
they had absolutely nothing to propose which would have been an improvement 
on our institutions, Instead of directing the public mind to definite reforms 
which might have completed the work of the revolution,—which might have 
brought the legislature into harmony with the nation, and which might have 
prevented the Crown from doing Ly influence what it could no longer do ty 
bi, eam excited a vague craving for pena fa by which they profited fur 
a single moment, and of which, as they well deserved, they were soon the victinns. 

Among the reforms which the state then required, there were two of 
paramount importance,—two which would alone have remedied almost 
every abuse, and without which,all other remedies would have been unavailing, 
—the publicity of parliamentary proceedings, and the abotition of the rotten 
boroughs. Neither of these was thought of. It seems to us clear that, il 
these were not adopted, all other measures would have Leen illusory. Sums 
of the patriots suggested changes which would, ‘beyond all doulit, have in- 
creased the existing evils a hundredfold. These men wished to transfer the 
disposal of employments and the command of the army frum the Crown to the 
Parliament ; and this on the very ground that the Parliament had long been 
a grossly corrupt body. The security against corruption was to Le that the 
members, instead of having « portion of the public plunder doled oyt to 
them by a minister, were to help themselves. 

The other schemes of which the public mind was full were lesa dangerous 
than this, Some of th-— were in themselves harmless. But pone of them 
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would have done much good, and most of them were extravagantly absurd. 
What they were we may learn from the instructions which many constituent 
bodies, immediately after the change of administration, sent up to their re- 
wesentatives. A more deplorable collection of follies can hardly be imayined. 
Fhere ix, in the first place, a general cry for Walpole’s head. wn there are 
binter complaints of the decay of trade-—a decay which, in the judgment of 
these enbphtened politicians, was brought about by Walpole and corruption, 
They would have been nearer to the truth if they had attributed their suffer. 
ings to the war into which they had driven Walpole against lis better jucdly- 
gwent. $fe had foretold the effects of his anwilliae concession. On the day 
when hostilities against Spain were proclumed, when the heralds were at- 
tended into the city by the chiefs of the apposiuon, when the Prince of Wale 
himself stapped at Temple Bar ta drink success to the Enchsh arms, the 
Minister heard all the steeples of the city jingling with a merry peal, and 
mattcred, They may ring the bells now: they will be ringing Uheir hands 
before long.” 

Another prievance, for which of course Walpole and corruption were 
answerable, was the great exportation of English wool, In the judyment of 
the sagacions clectors of several lange towns, the remedying of this evil was 
amatter sccond only in importance to the hanging of Sir Robert. There 
were also carnest injunctions that the members should vote against standing 
armies in time of peace,——injunciions which were, lo say the least, ridiculously 
unseasonalde in the midst of a war which was likely to last, and which did 
actually last, as long as the Parliament, The repeal of the Septennial Act, 
as was to be expected, was strongly pressed. Nothing was more natural 
than that dhe voters should wish for a tnivnnial recurrence of their bribes and 
their ale, We feel firmly convinced that the repeal of the Septennial Act, 
unaccompanied by a complete reform of the constitution of the clective body, 
would have been an anmixed curse ta the country. ‘The only rational recom- 
tendation which we can find in all these instructions is, that the number of 
Placemen in Parliament should be limited, and that pensioners should net 
be allowerdt to sit there. Ht is plain, however, that this cure was far from 
gop to the root of the evil, and that, if it had been adopted the consequence 
vas prolishly have been that secret bribery would have been more practised 
thas ever, 

We will give one more instance of the absurd expectations which the de- 
clamations of the opposition had raised in che country,  Akenside was one 
of the hercest and most uncompromising af the young patriots out of Parlia- 
ment. When be found that the change of administration had produced na 
change of system, he gave vent to his mdignation in the ‘ Epistle to Caria,” 
the Lest poem that be ever wrote,—a poem, indeed, which seems to indicate 
that, if he had left lyric composition to Gray and Collins, and had employed 
his powers in grave and elevated satire, he might have disputed the pre- 
eminence of Dryden. But, whatever be the literary merits of the epistie, we - 
wan eny nothing in praise of the political doctrines which it inculcates. The 
poet, in a rapturous apostrophe to the Spirits of the Great Men of Antiguity, 
tells aa what he expected from Pultency, at the moment of the fall of the tyraut 

See private fife by wisest arts reclaimed, 
See a-dent youth tw vodlest manners framed, : 
See us achieve whate‘er was sought ly you, 
| _ Af Curleonly Curio—will be true." ” Het , 
It was Paltency's business, it seems, to abolish fro and masquerades, te 
wtint the young Duke of Marlborough to a bottle of brandy a day, and to 
prevail on Lady Vane to be content eth three lovers al atime 
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Whatever the people wanted, they certainly got nothing. Walpole retired 
in safety; and the multitude were defrauded of the expected show on Tower 
Hill. The Septennial Act was not repealed. The Placemen were not turned 
out of the House of Commons. Wool, we believe, was still exported, 
“* Private life” afforded as much scandal as if the reign of Walpole and cor- 
ruption had continued; and ‘‘ardent youth” fought with watchmen and 
betied with blacklegs as much as ever. 

The colleagues of Walpole had, after his retreat, admitted some of the 
chiefs of the opposition into the Government. They soon found themselves 
compelled to submit to the ascendency of one of their new allies. This was 
ist Carteret, afterwards Earl Granville. No public man of that aye had 
greater Courage, greater ambition, greater activity, greater talents for debate, 
or for declamation. No public man had such profouud and extensive learning. 
He was familiar with the ancient writers. Elis knowledge of modern 
languages was prodigious. The privy council, when he was present, needed 
no interpreter, Ele spoke and wrote French, Italian, Spanish, Portupuese, 
Gennan, even Swedish. He had pushed his researches into the most obscure 
nooks of literature. fe was as familiar with Canonists and Schoolmen as 
with orators and poets. He had read all that the universities of Saxony and 
Holland bad saonaced on the most intricate questions of publiclaw. Tarte, 
in the preface to the second edition of his History of Gustavus Adolphus, 
bears a remarkable testimony to the extent and accuracy of Lord Carteret’s 
knowledge. ‘' It was my good fortune or prudence to keep the main body 
ef my anny (or in other words my matters of fact) safe and entire. The late 
Farl of Granville was pleased to declare himself of this opinion ; especially 
when he found that I had made Chemnitius one of my principal yniides ; for 
‘us Lordship was apprehensive I might not have seen that valuable and 
authentic book, which is extremely scarce. I thought myself happy to have 
contented his Lordship even in the lowest degree: for he understood the 
German and Swedish histories to the highest perfection.” 

With all this learning, Carteret was far from being a pedant. His was neg 
one of those cold spirits of which the fire is put out by the fuel. In council, 
in debate, in society, he was all life and energy. His measures were strong, 
prompt, and daring, his oratory animated and glowing. Plis spirits were con- 
stamtly high. No misfortune, public or private, could depress bim. Ele was 
at once the most unlucky and the happiest public man of bis tune. 

He had been Secretary of State in Walpole’s adininistration, and had ac: 
quired considerable influence over the mind of George the first. The other 
Ministers could speak no German. The King could speak no English, All 
the communjcation that Walpole held with bis master was in very bad Latin. 
Carteret dismayed his colleagues by the volability with which he addressed his 
Majesty in German. They listened with envy and terror to the mysterious 
gutterals which might possibly convey suggestions very little in unison with 
their wishes. 

Walpole was not a man to endure such a colleague as Carteret. The King 
was induced to give up his favourite. Carteret joined the opposition, anil 
rignalised himself at the head of that party till, after the retirement of his old 
rival, he again became Sceretary of State. 

During some months he was chicf Minister,—indeed sole Minister. He 
gained the confidence and regard of George the Second. He was at the same 
pon al Leaiou with an Prince . re As a debater Hi the House of 

rds, +: | me al among his colleagues. Among his opponenta, 
Chesterfield alone could be considered as his match. Confident in his talents, 
end in the royal favour, he neglected gl] those means by which the gower of 
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Walpole had been created and maintained. His head was full of treaties and 
expeditions, of schemes for supporting the Queen of Hungary and for humbling 
the Efouse of Bourbon. Hie contemptauously abandoned to others all the 
drudgery, and, with the drudgery, all the fruits of corruption, ‘The patronage 
4 the Church and of the Bar he left to the Pelhams as a trifle unworthy of his 
eare, One of the judges, —Chief Justice Willes, if we remember rightly,— 
went to him to beg some ecclesiastical preferment for a friend. Carteret said, 
that he was too much occupied with continental politics to think about the 
disposal of places and benefices. ‘‘ You may rely on it, then,” said the Chief 
Justice, “*that people who want places an! benefices will go to those who have 
more leisure.” the prediction was accomplished. It would have been a 
busy time indced in which the Pelhams had wanted leisure fee jobbing ; and 
to the Pelhams the whole cry of place-hunters and pension-hunters resorted. 
The parliamentary influence of the two brothers became stronger every day, 
till at length they were at the head of a decided majority in the House of 
Commons. Their rival, meanwhile, consciuns of his powers, sanguine in his 
hopes, and proud of the storm which te had conjured upon the Continent, 
would brook neither superior nor equal. ‘‘ Fis rants,” says Horace Walpole, 
‘‘areamazing ; so are his parts and his spirits.” He encountered the opposition 
of his colleagues, not with the fierce haughtiness of the first Pitt, or the cold 
unbending arrogance of the second, but with a gay vehemence, a good- 
sumoured impcriousness, that bore everything down before it. The period of 
his ascendency was known by the name of the ‘‘ Drunken Administration ;” 
and the expression was not altogether figurative. His habits were extremely 
convivial ; and champagne probably lent its aid to keep him in that state of 
joyous excitement in which his life was passed. 

That a rash and impetuous man of gevius like Carteret should not have 
been able to maintain his ground in Harlament against the crafty and selfish 
Pelhams is not strange. But it is less easy to understand why he should bave 
been generally unpopular throughout the country. His brilliant talents, his 
bold and open temper, ought, 1 should seem, to have made him a favourite 
with the public. Hat the people had heen bitterly disappointed ; and he had 
to face the first burst of their rage. Elis close connection with Pulteney, now 
the most detested man in the nation, was an unfortunate circumstance. He 
hal, indeed, only three partisans,-~Pultency, the King, and the Prince of 
Wales,~-a most singular assemblage. 

Me was driven from his office. He shortly after made a bold, indeed a des- 
perate, attempt to recover power, The attempt failed. From that tune he 
relinquished all ambitious hopes, and retired laughing to his books and his 
bottle, No statesman ever enjoyed success with so exquisite acelish, or sub- 
mitted to defeat with so genuine and unforced a cheerfulness. las he had 
been used, he did not seem, says Horace Walpole, to bave any resentment, 
or indeed any feeling except thirst. 

These letters contain many good stories, —some of them no doubt ly 
exaggerated, about Lord Carteret ;—how, 10 the height of his Sreainesi he fell 
in love at frst sight on a birthday with Lady Sophia Fermor, the handsome 
daughter of Lord Pomfret ;—how he plaguet the Cabinet every day with 
reading to them her ladyship's letters ;—how strangely he brought home his 
bride ;—what fine jewels he gave ber ;—how he fondled her at Ranelagh ;— 
and what queen-like state she kept in Arlington Street. Horace Walpole has 
spoken less bitterly of Carteret than of any area man of that time, Fox, 
perhaps, excepted ; and this is the more r able, because Carteret was one 
of the most inveterate enemies of Sir Robert. In the Memoirs, Horace 
Walpole, after passing in review all the great men whom England had pro- 
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daced within his memory, concludes by saying, that in genius none of them 
>yualled Lord Granville. Smollett, in Efumphrey Clinker, pronounces u 
similar judgment in coarser language. ‘‘ Since Granville was turned out, there 
has been no minister in this nation werth the meal that whitened his periwig.” 

Carteret fell; and the reign of the Pelhams commenced, It was Carteret’s 
misfortune to be raised to power when the public mind was still smarting from 
recent disappointment, The nation had Beet duped, and was eager for re- 
venge. A victim was necessary,—and on such occasions the victims of popular 
rage are selected like the victiin of Jephthah. The first person who comes in 
the way is made the sacrifice. The wrath of the people had now spent itself; 
and the unnatural excitement was succeeded by an unnatural calm. To an 
irrational cagerness for something new, succeeded an equally irrational dis- 
position to acquiesce wn everything established, A few months back the 
peaple had been disposed to impute every crime to men in power, and to lend 
a ready ear to the high professions of men in opposition, They were now 
disposed to surrender themselves implicitly to the management of Ministers, 
and to look with suspicion and contempt on all who pretended to public spirit. 
The name of patriot had become a by-word of derision. Horace Walpole 
scarcely exaggerated when he said that, in those times, the most popular de- 
claration which a candidate could make on the hustings was that he had never 
been and never would be a patriot. At this conjuncture took place the re- 
bellion of the Highland clans. The alarm produced by that event quicted 
the strife of internal factions. The suppression of the insurrection crushed 
for ever the spirit of the Jacobite party. Kocm was made in the Government 
for a few Tories, Peace was patched up with France and Spain. Death 
removed the Prince of Wales, who had contrived to keep together a small 
portion of that formidable opposition of which he had been the leader in the 
time of Sis Robert Walpole. Almost every man of weight in the House of 
Commons was officially connecte:! with the Government. The even tenor of 
the session of Parliament was ruffled only by an occasional harangue from 
Lord Egmont on the army estimates. For the first time since the accession 
of the Stuarts there was no opposition, This singular good fortune, denied to 
the ablest statcsmen,—to Salisbury, to Stafford, to Clarendon, to Walpole, — 
had been reserved for the Pelhams. 

Henry Pelham, it ts true, was by no means a contemptible person. 111; 
anderstanding was that of Walpole on a somewhat smaller seale. Though 
nut a beiliant orator, he was, like his master, a good debater, a good parlia- 
mentary tactician, a yood man of business, Like his master, he distinguished 
himself by the neatness and clearness of his financial expositions. Here the 
resemblanc® ceased. Their characters were altogether dissimilar, Walpole 
was good-humoured, but would have his way: his spirits were high, and his 
manners frank even to coarseness. The temper of Pelham was yielding, bw 
peevish : his habits were repwar, and his deportment strictly decorous, Wal 
wole was constitutionally fearless, Pelham constitutionally timid, Walpole 
bad to face a strong opposition ; but no man inthe Government durst wag 
a finger ayainst him, Almost all the oppesition which Pelham had to er: 
counter was from members of the Government of which he was the head. 
Ilis own paymaster spoke against his estimates, [lis own secretary-at-wat 
spoke against his Regency Bil In one day Walpole turned Lord Chester. 
field, Lord Burlington, and Lord Clinton out of the royal household---dis- 
missed the highest dignitaries of Scotland from their posts—and took away 
the regiments of the Duke of Bolton aad Lord Cobham, because be suspected 
them of having encouraged the resistance to the Excise Bil He would far 
tather have contended with the strongest minority, ander the sblest leadery 
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‘han have tolerated mutiny in his own party. It would have gone hard with 
any of his colleagues who had ventured to divide the House of Commons 
ayainst him, Pelham, on the other hand, was disposed to bear anythin 
rather than drive from office any man round whom a new opposition coul 
form. He therefore endured with fretful patience the insubordination of Pitt 
and Fox. We thought it far better to connive at their occasional infructicns 
of discipline than tu hear them, night after night, thundering against corrap- 
tien and wicked ministers from the other side of the house, 

We wonder that Sir Walter Scott never tried bis hand on the Duke of 
Neweaste. An interview between his Grace and Jeannie Deans would have 
heen delightful, and by no means unnatural. There is scarcely any public 
man in our history of whove manners and conversation so many particulars 
have heen preserved. Single stories may be unfounded or exayyerated, but 
all the sturies about him, whether told by people who were perpetually see- 
ing hin in Parhament and attending his levee in Linculn’s lon Fields, or by 
Grub Street writers who never had more than a glimpse of bis star through 
the windows of his gilded coach, are of the same character. Ulorace Wal- 
pole and Smollet differed in their tastes and opinions as much as two human 
beings could differ, They kept quite different society. The one played at 
cards with countesses, and corresponded with ambassadors, The other passed 
hix fife surrounded by printers’ devils and famished scritvblers. Yet Wal- 
wole’s Dake and Smollett’s Duke are as like as if they were both from one 
bend. Smollett’s Newcastle runs out of his dressing-room, with his face 
covered with soap-suds, to embrace the Moorish envoy. Walpole’s New- 
castle pushes his way into the Duke of Grafton’s sick room to kiss the old 
nobleman’s plasters. No man was ever so unmercifully satirised. But in 
truth he was himself a satire ready made. Al Ithat the art of the satirist does 
for ather ridiculous mén, nature had done for him. Whatever was absurd 
about him stood out with grotesque prominence from the rest of his character. 
tle was a living, moving, talking, cavicatare. Tis gait was a shufiling trot ; 
lus utterance a rapid stutter; he was always in a burry; he was never 
in times he abounded in fulsome caresses and in hysterical tears, His 
atatorg resembled that of Justice Shallow, It was nonsense effervescent 
with animal spicits and nnapertinence. Of his znorance many anecdotes 
temain, some well authenticated, some probably invented at coffee houses, but 
ali exquisitely characteristic. “Oh—yea—yes—to be sure-—-Annapolis must 
be defended —troops must be sent to Annapolis—Pray where is Annapolis?” 
-—“ Cape Breton an island { wonderful !—~show it me in the map. So it 
is, sure enough, My dear sir,-—-you always bring us good news, I must go 
and tell the King that Cape Breton is an island." , 

And this man was, ain, beng thirty years, Secretary of State.—and, 
during near ton years, first Lord of the Arcarcey' His large fortune, ‘his 
strong hereditary connection, his great parliamentary interest, will not 
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alone explain this extraordinary fact. [lis success is a instance 
of what may be effected by a man who devotes his whole heart and 
soul without reserve to one object. He was eaten up by ambition, His 
Jove of influence and authority resembled the avarice of the old usurer in the 
Tortanes of Nigel. It was so intense a passion that it supplied the place of 
talents, that it inspired even Ge: with cunning. ‘* Have no money dealings 
with my father,” says Marths to Lord Glenvarioch,” for dotard as he in, he 
will make an ass of you.” It was as dangerous to have any political connec- 
tien with Newcastle as to buy and sell with old Trapbots. He was greedy 
after power with a greedinese all his own. He was jealous of all hus 
-eolleagues, and even of his own brother, Under the disruise of levity he. 
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was false beyond all example of political falsehood. All the able men of his 
time ridiculed him as a dunce, a driveller, a child who never knew his own 
mind for an hour together ; and he overreached them all round, 

If the country had remained at peace, it is mot impossible that this man 
would have continued at the head of affairs without adnutting avy otha 
person tu a share of his authority until the throne was Glled by a new Urince, 
who brought with him new maxims of government, new favourites, and a 
strong will But the inauspicious commencement of the Seven Years’ Wir 
brought on a crisis to which Newcastle was altogether unequal, After a calin 
of fifteen years the spirit of the nation was ayain stirred to its inmost depths. 
Ina few das the whole aspect of the political world was changed, 

But that change is too remarkable an event to be discussed at the end of an 
article already too long. It is probable that we may, at no remote time, 
resume the subject, 
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A Histery ef the Rigkt Honourable William Pilt, Earl af Chatham, containing Alt 
SpovvAes is Parliament, a considerable portion of Ats Correspondence when Sacraliary 
of State, upon French, Spanish, and American Affiirs, weve before pabiivhed; ana 


an Account of tha principad Events and Persons of his Time connected with Ais Life, 

Seatiments, and Administration, By the Rev. Francis THacweray, AM, 2 vols. 

4to. London, 1829. 
THOUGH several years have elapsed since the publication of this work, it is 
still, we believe, a new publication to most of our readers. Nor are we sur- 
prised at this, The book is large, and the style heavy. The information 
which Mr, Thackeray has obtained from the State Paper Office is new ; bat 
mach of it is very uninteresting. The rest of his narrative is very little better 
than Gifford’s or Tomline’s Life of the second Pitt, and tells us dittle or nothing 
that may not be found quite as well told in the Parliamentary History, Uie 
Annual Register, and other works equally common. 

Almost every mechanical employment, it is said, has a tendency to injure 
some one or oltier of the bodily organs of the artisan, Grinders of cutlery 
die of consumption; weavers are stunted in their growth; smiths become 
blear-eyed. In the same manner almost every intellectual employment lias a 
tendency to produce some intellectual malady,  Diographers, translators, 
editors, all, inesbort, who employ themselves in illustrating the lives or the 
writings of others, are peculiarly exposed to the Laes Bove! ana, or disgase 
of admiration. But we scarcely remember ever to have seen a patient so far 

in this distemper as Mr. Thackeray. He is not satisfied with forcing us 
to confess that Pitt was a great orator, a vigorous minister, an honourable and 
high-spirited gentleman. He will have it, that all virtues and all accomplish- 
ments met in his kero. In spite of Gods, men, and columns, Pitt must be a 
poet,—a poet capable of producing a heroic poem of the first order ;-~and we 
are that we ought to find many charms in such lines as these 1—~ 
* Mids: afl the tuamulta of the warriag ephere, 
My light-charged bark may haply glia ; 
Some gale may waft, some conscious thought shal} cheer, 
Aad he small freight unaaxious giide.“* 
Pitt was in th: army for a few months in time of peace. Mr, Thackeray 
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accordingly insists on our confessing that, if the young comet had remained 
in the service, he would have been one of the alslest commanders that ever 
lived. But this is not all. Pitt, it seems, was not merely a great poet in 
essé, and a great general tn posse, but a finished example in moral excellence, — 
the just man se perfect. He was in the right when he attempted to estab. 
lish an inquisition, and to give bounties for perjury, in order to get VWialpole's 
head. He was in the night when he declared Walpole to have been an ex- 
cellent minister. He was in the right when, being in Opposition, he main- 
tained that no peace ought to be made with Spain, till she should formally 
renounce the nght of search, He was in the right when, being in office, he 
silently acquiesced ina treaty by which Spain did not renounce the right of 
search, When he left the Duke of Newcastle, —when he coalesced with the 
Duke of Newcastle, —when he thundered against subsidies, —when he lavished 
subsidies with unexampled prefusion,—-when he execrated the Hanoverian 
connection, --when he declared that Hanover ought to be as dear to us as 
Hampshire, he was still invariably speaking the language of a virtuous and 
enlightened statesman. 

The truth is, that there scarcely ever ved a person who had so little claim 
to this sort of praise as Pitt. He was undoubtedly a great man. But his was 
not a complete and well-proportioned greatness, The public life of hee! ek 
or of Somers resembles a regular drama, which can be criticized as a whole, 
and every scene of which is to be viewed in connection with the main action, 
The public life of Pitt, on the other hand, is a rude though striking piece,—a 
piece abounding in incongruities,-—a piece without any unity of plan, but re- 
deemed by some noble passages, the effect of which is increased by the tame- 
ness or extravagance of what precedes and of what follows, His opinions were 
unfixed. I1is conduct at some of the most important conjunctures of his life 
was evidently determined by pride and resentment, Ile had one fault, which 
of all human faults is most rarely found in company with true eee He 
was extremely affected. He was an alinost solitary instance of a man of real 
genius, and of a brave, lofty, and commanding spirit, without simplicity of 


character, Tle was an actor in the Closet, an actor at Council, an actor in 


Parliament ; and even in private society he could not lay aside his theatrical 
tones and attitudes. We know that one of the most distinguished of his par- 
tisans often complained that he could never obtain admittance to Lord 
Chatham's room till everything was ready for the representation,—till the 
dresses and properties were all correcUy disposed, til the light was thrown 
with Rembrandt-like effect on the head of the illustrious performer, —till the 
flannels had been arranged with the air of a Grecian drapery, and the cratch 
placed as gracefully as that of Belisarius or Lear. 

Yet, with all his faults and affectations, Pitt had, in a very gxtraordinary 
degree, many of the elements of greatness. He had yaa talents, strong 
passions, quick sensibility, and vehement enthusiasm for the grand and the 
beautiful. There was something about him which ennobled tergiversation 
itself. He often went wrong,—very wrong. ut, to quote the language of 
Wordsworth, . 

“ He still 


*Mid such abasement, what be had recet 

From nature, an intense and glowing mind,” 
In an age of low and dirty prostitution, —in the age of Doddington and Sandys, 
—it was something to have a man who might perhaps, under some ex- 
citement, have been tempted to ruin his country, but who never would Ee ve 
stooped to pilfer from her,—a man whose errors arose, not from a sordid desire 
of gain, but from a fierce thirst for power, for glory, and for vengeance. His 
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tory owes to him this attestation, —that, at a time when anything short of direct 
embezzlement of the pablic money was considered as quite fair in public men, 
he showed the most scrupulous disinterasiednesei— at, at a time when it 
seemed to be generally taken fur granted that Government could be upheld 
only by the basest and most camel arts, he appealed tothe better and nobler 
parts of human nature,—that he made a brave and splendid attempt to do, by 
means of public opinion, what no other statesman of his day thought it possible 
to do, except by means of corruption,-—that he looked for support, not, like 
the Pelhams, to a strong Aristocratical connection, not, like Bate, to the per- 
sonal favour of the sovereign, but to the middle class of Englishmen,—-tbat he 
inspired that class with a firm confidence in his integrity and ability,—that, 
backed by them, he forced an unwilling court and an unwilling oligarchy to 
admit him to an ample share uf power, --and that he used lus power in such a 
manner as clearly proved him to have sought it, not for the sake of profit or 
patronage, but from a wish to establish for himself a preat and durable repu- 
tation by means of etainent services rendered to the state. 

The family of Pitt was wealthy and respectable, His prandfather was 
Governor of Madras; and brought back from India that edlebrated diamond 
which the Reyent Orleans, by the advice of Saint-Simon, purchased for up- 
wards of three millions of livres, and which is still considered as the most 
precious of the crown jewels of France. Governor Pitt bought estates: and 
rotten boroughs, and sat in the House of Commons for Old Sarum, His sen 
Robert was at one time member for Old Sarum, and at another fur Oakhamp- 
ton. Robert had two sons Thomas, the elder, inherited the estates and the 
Parliamentary interest of his father. ‘The second was the celebrated William 
Pitt. 

He was born in November, 1708, About the early part of his life little 
more is known than that he was educated at Eton, and that at seventeen he 
was entered at Trinity College, Oxford. © During the second year of his resi- 
dence at the University, George the First died; and the event was, aftor the 
fashion of that generation, celebrated by the Oxonians in many very middling 
copies of verses. On this occasion Pitt published some Latin lines, which 
Mr. Thackeray has preserved. They prove that the young student had bat a 
very limited haowicipe even of the mechanical part of his art. All true 
Etonians will hear with concern that their illustrious schoolfellow is guilty of 
making the first syllable in /adenéz short. The matter of the poem is as 
worthless as that of any college exercise that was ever written before or since. 
‘There is, of course, much about Mars, Themis, Neptune, and Cocytus. The 
Muses are earnestly entreated to weep for Cacsar, for Coevar, says the Poet, 
hoved the Muses ;—Casar, who could not read a line of Yope, and who loved 
nothing butspunch and fat women. 

Pitt had been, from bis school-days, cruelly tormented by the gout, and was 
at last advised to travel for his health, He accordingly left Oxford without 
taking a degree, and visited France and Italy. He returned, however, with- 
eut having received much benefit from his excursion, and continued, till the 
close of his life, to suffer most severely from his constitutional malady. 

His father was now dead, and had Tek very little to the younger children. 
Ite was necessary that William should choose a profession. He decided for 
the army, and a cornet’s commission was procured for him in the Blues. 

Rat, small as his fortune was, his family had both the power and the is- 
clination to serve him. At the general election of 1734, his clder brother, 
Thomas, was chosen both for Old Sarum and for Oakhampton. When Varlia- 
ment met in 1735, Thomas made his election to serve for Oakhamptoa, and 
William was returned for Old Sarum. 
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Walpole had now been, during fourtcen years, at the head of affairs, He 
had risen to power under the most favourable circumstances, The whole of 
the Whig party,—of that party which professed peculiar attachment to the 
principles of the Revolution, and which exclusive’y enjoyed the confidence of 
the reigning house, —had been united in support of his administration. Llap- 
pily for him, he bad been out of office when the South-Sea Act was passed ; 
and, though he does not appear to have foreseen all the consequences of that 
measure, he had strenuously opposed it, as he opposed all the measures, good 
and bad, of Sunderland's administration, When the South-Sea Company 
were voling dividends of Afty per cent,—when a hundred pounds of their stock 
were sclling for eleven hundred pounds,--when Threadneedle Street was daily. 
crowded with the coaches of dukes and prelates,—when divines and philoso- 
phers turned gamblers, —when a thousand kindred bubbles were daily blawn 
Into existence, —-the periwig porlaen and the Spanish-jackass company, and 
the quicksilver-fixation company,~- Walpole’s calm good sense preserved him 
from the general infatuation. Ile condemned the prevailing madness in 
yublic, and turned a considerable sum by taking advantage of it in private. 
When the crash came,~—-when ten thousand families were reduced to bearer 
in a day,—-when the people in the frenzy of their rage and despair, clamoured, 
not only against the lower agents in the jugple, but against the Hanoverian 
favourites, against the English ministers, against the King himself,— when Par- 
liament met, eager for confiscation and blood,—when members of the House 
of Commons proposed that the directors should be treated like parricides in 
ancient Rome, ted up in sacks, and thrown into the Thames, Walpole was 
the man on whom all parties tumed their eyes. Four years before he bad 
been driven from power by the intrigues of Sunderland and Stanhope, and 
the lead in the House of Commons had been intrusted to Craggs and Aislabie. 
Stanhope was no more, Aislabie was expelled from Parliament on account of 
his disgraceful conduct regarding the South-Sea scheme. Craggs was saved 
by a timely death from a similar mark of infamy. A large mivority in the 
House of Commons voted for a severe censure on Sunderland, who, finding it 
impossible to withstand the force of the prevailing sentiment, retired from 
office, and outlived his retirement bat a very shart Ume. The schism which 
had divided the Whig party was new completely healed. Walpole had no 
“opposition to encounter except that of the Taries ; and the Tories were 
naturally regarded by the King with the strongest suspicion and dislike, 

For a time business went on with a smoothness and despatch such as hail 
not been known since the days af the Tudors. During the session of 1724, 
— for example, there was hardly a single division, 11 is not impossible that, by 

taking the course which Pelham afterwards touk,—by admitting into the 
Government all the rising talents and ambition of the Whig party, and by 
making room here and there for a Tory not unfriendly to the House of Eruns- 
wick, -—- VV alpole might have averted the tremendous conflict in which he pa 
the Iater pears of his administration, and in which he was at | van- 
quished. The dir pi which overthrew him was an Opposition created by 
his own policy,—by his own insatiable love of power. 

In the ba act of forming his ministry he tummed one of the ablest and 
most attached of his supporters into a deadly enemy. Pulteney had strong 

blic and private claims toa high situation in the new arrangement. His 
fortune was immense, His private character was respectable, He was 
already a distinguished speaker. He had acquired official experience in an 
‘eaportant | ' He bad been, through all changes of fortune, a consistent 

‘Whig. When the Whig party was split into two sections, Pulteney had re. 
- figned a valuab.e place, and had fol 1 arth ' Walp 
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whan Walpole returned to power, Pulteney was not invited to take office, An 
angry discussion took place between the friends. The minister offered a 
pecrage. It was impossible for Pulteney not to discern the motive of such an 
offer. He indignantly refused to accept it. For some time he continued to 
brood over his wrongs, and to watch for an opportunity of revenge. As soon 
a8 a favourable conjuncture arrived he joined the minority, and became the 
greatest leader of Opposition that the House of Commora had ever seen. 

Of all the members of the Cabinet, Carteret was the most eloquent and 
accomplished. His talents for debate were of the first order ; his knowledge 
of foreign affairs superior to that of any living statesman; his attachment to 
the Protestant succession was undoubted, But there was not room in one 
Government for him and Walpole. Carteret retired, and was, from that time 
forward, one of the most persevering and formidable enemies of his old 
colleague. 

If there was any man with whom Walpole could have consented to mnke a 
partition of power, that man was Lord Townshend. ‘They were distant kins- 
men by birth, near kinsmen by marnage. They had been friends from child- 
hood. They had been school-fellows at Eton. They were country neighbours 
in Norfolk. They had been in office together under Godolphin. They had 
gone into Opposition together when Ilarley rose to power. They had been 
persecuted by the same [fouse of Commons, ‘They had, after the death of 
Anne, been recalled together to office. They had again been driven out 
together by Sunderland, and had again come back together when the influence 
of Sunderland had declined. ‘heir opinions on piblic affairs almost always 
coincided. ‘They were both men of frank, generous, and compassionate 
natures; their intercourse had been for many years affectionate and cordial. 
But the ties of blood, of marriage, and of friendship, the memory of mutual 
servicts, the memory of common persecutions, were insufficient to restrain that 
ambition which domineered over all the virtues and vices of Walpole. He 
was resolved, to use his own metaphor, that the firm of the house should be, 
not Townshend and Walpole, but Walpole and Townshend, At length the 
rivals proceeded to personal abuse before witnesses, seized each other by the 
collar, and grasped their swords, The women squalled. The men parted the 
combatants,* By friendly intervention the sean of a duc! between cousins, 
brothers-im-law, old frienda, snd old colleagues, was prevented, But the dis- 
putants could not long continue to act together. ‘Townshend retired, and, 
with rare moderation and public spirit, refused to take any part in politics. 
He could not, he said, trust his temper. Ife feared that the recollection of 
his private wrongs might impel him to follow the example of Pultency, and 
to oppose measures which he thought gencrally beneficial tothe country. Ife 
therefore ne®er visited London after his resignation, but passed the closing 
years of his life ia dignity and repose among his trees and pictures at Rainham. 

Next went Chesterfield. He too wasa Whig and a friend of the Protes- 
tant succession. He was an orator, a courtier, a wit, and a man of letters. 
Te was at the head of ¢eon in days when, in order to be at the head of fon, it 
was not sufficient to be dull and superciliows. It was evident that he sub- 
mitted impatiently to the ascendency of WaJpole. He murmured against the 
Excise Bill, His brothers voted against it ia the House of Commons, The 
Minister acted with characteristic caution and characteristic energy j--caulion 
in the condact of public affairs; energy where his own administration was 
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* The scene of this extraordinary quarrel we believe, a house ia Cleveland Squar 
fai cl by Mr. Kilice, the Secretary ai War. [i was then the residence af Calon 
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concerned, He withdrew his Bill, and turned out all his hostile or wavering 
colleagues. Chesterfield was stopped on the great staircase of St. James’s, 
and summoned to deliver up the staff which he bore as Lord Steward of the 
Household. A crowd of noble and powerful functionaries,—the Dukes of 
Montrose and Bolton, Lord Burlington, Lord Stair, Lord Cobham, Lord 
Marchmont, Lord Clifton,—were at the same time dismissed from the service 
of the Crown. 

Not long after these events the Opposition was reinforced by the Duke 
of Argyle, a man vainglorious indeed and fickle, but brave, eloquent and 
popular. It was in a great measure owing to his exertions that the Act of 
Settlement had been peaceably carried into effect in England immediately 
after the death of Anne, and that the Jacobite rebellion which, during the 
following year, broke out in Scotland, was suppressed. He too carried 
over to the minority the aid of his great name, his talents, and his paramount 
influence in his native country. 

In each of these cases taken separately, a skilful defender of Walpole 
might perhaps make out a case for him. But when we see that durng a long 
course of years all the footsteps are turned the same way,—that all the most 
«minent | those public men who agreed with the Minister in their general 
views of policy left him, one after another, with sore and irritated minds, we 
find it impossible not to believe that the real explanation of the pl\znomenon 
is to be found in the words of his son, ‘‘ Sir Robert Walpole loved power so 
m ich that he would not endure a rival,”* Hume has described this famous 
minister with great felicity in one short sentence—‘‘ moderate in exercising 
power, not equitable in engrossing it.’’. Kind-hearted, jovial, and placable 
as Walpole was, he was yet a man with whom no persons of high pretensions 
and high spirit could long continue to act. He had, therefore, to stand 
against an Opposition centaining all the most accomplished statesmen of the 
age, with no better support than that which he received from persons like his 
brother EHlorace or Henry Pelham, whose industrious mediocrity gave him no 


cause for jealousy, or from clever adventurers, whose situation and character 


diminished the dread which their talents might have inspired. To this Jast 
class belonged Fox, who was too poor to live without office; Sir William 
Yonge, of whom Walpole himself said, that nothing but such parts could 
buoy up such a character, and that nothing but such a character could drag 
down such parts ; and Winnington, whose private morals lay, justly or un- 
justly, under imputations of the worst kind. 

The discontented Whigs were, not perhaps in number, but certainly in 
ability, experience, and weight, by far the most important part of the Oppo- 
sition, The Tories furnished little more than rows of ponderoys foxhunters, 
fat with Staffordshire or Devonshire ale,—-men who drank to the King over 
the water, and believed that all the fundholders were Jews,—-men whose reli- 
gion consisted in hating the Dissenters, and whose political researches had 
led them to fear, like Squire Western, that their land might be sent over to 
Hanover to be put in the sinking-fund. The eloquence of these patriotic . 
squires, the remnant of the once formidable October Club, seldom went 
beyond a hearty Ay or No. Very few members of this party had distin- | 

ished themselves much in Parliament, or could, under any ‘circumstances, 
lis been called to fill any high office ; and those few had generally, like Sir 
William Wyndham, learned in the company of their new associates the doce 


trines of toleration and political liberty, and might indeed with strict propriety 


be called Whigs. 








* Memoirs, Vol. i, p. eax. 
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It was to the Whigs in Opposition, the patriots as they were called, that 
the most distinguished of the English youth who at this season entered into 
public life, attached themselves. These inexperienced politicians felt all the 
enthusiasm which the name of liberty naturally excites in young and ardent 
minds. They conceived that the theory of the Tory Opyosition and the 
practice of Walpole’s Government were alike inconsistent with the principles 
of liberty. They accordingly repaired to the standard which Pusteney had 
setup. While opposing the Whig minister, they professed a firm adherence to 
the purest doctrines of Whiggism. He was the schismatic; they were the 
true Catholics, the peculiar people, the depositaries of the orthodox faith of 
Hampden and Russell, the one sect which, amidst the corruptions generated 
by time and by the long possession of power, had preserved inviolate the 
vrinciples of the Revolution. Of the young men who attached themselves to 
his portion of the Opposition the most distinguished were Lyttelton and Pitt, 

hen Pitt entered Parliament, the whole political world was attentively 
watching the progress of an event which soon added great strength to the 
Opposition, and particularly to that section of the Opposition in which the 
young statesman enrolled himself. The Prince of Wales was gradually be- 
coming more and more estranged from his father and his father’s ministers, 
and more and more friendly to the patriots. 

Nothing is more natural than that, in a monarchy where a constitutional 
Opposition exists, the heir-apparent of the throne should put himself at the 
head of that Opposition. He is impelled to such a course by every feeling 
of ambition and of vanity. He cannot be more than second in the estima- 
tion of the party which isin. He is sure to be the first member of the party 
which is out. The highest favour which the existing administration can ex- 
pect from him is that he will not discard them. But, if he joins the Oppo- 
sition, all his associates expect that he will promote them ; and the feelings 
which men entertain towards one from whom they hope to obtain great ad- 
vantages which they have not are far warmer than the feelings with which 
they regard one who, at the very utmost, can only leave them in possession 
of what they already had. An heir-apparent, therefore, who wishes to enjoy, 
in the highest perfection, all the pleasure that can be derived from eloquent 
flattery and profound respect will always join those who are struggling to 
force themselves into power. This is, we believe, the true explanation of a 
fact which Lord Granville attributed to some natural peculiarity in the illus- 
trious House of Brunswick. ‘‘ This family,” said he at Council, we suppose 
after his daily half-gallon of Burgundy, ‘‘ always has quarrelled, and always 
will quarrel, from generation to generation.” Ile should have known some- 
thing of the watter ; for he had been a favourite with three successive genera- 
tions of the royal house. We cannot quite admit his explanation; but the 
fact is indisputable, Since the accession of George the First, there have 
been four Princes of Wales, and they have all been almost constantly in 
sg ee 

hatever might have been the motives which induced Prince Frederick to 
join the party opposed to Sir Robert Walpole, his rad wate infused into many 
members of that party a courage and an energy of which they stood greatly 
in need. Hitherto it had been impossible for the discontented Whigs not 
to feel some misgivings when they found themselves dividing, night after 
night, with uncompromising Jacobites who were known to be in constant 
communication with the exiled family, or with Tories who had impeached 
Somers, whu had murmured against Harley and St. John as too remiss in the — 
cause of the Church and the landed interest, and who, if they were not ine 
clined to attack the reigning family, yet considered the introduction of that 
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family as, at best, only the less of two great evils, —as a necessary but painful 
and humiliating preservative against Popery. The Minister might plausibly 
say that Pulteney and Carteret, in the hope of gratifying their own appetite 
for office and for revenge, did not scruple to serve the purposes of a faction 
hostile to the Protestant succession, The appearance of Frederic’ at the | 
head of the patriots silenced this reproach. The leaders of the Opposition 
might now boast that their proceedings were sanctioned by a person as deeply . 
interested as the King himself in maintaining the Act of Settlement, and that, 
instead of serving the purposes of the Tory party, they had brought that party 
over to the side of Whig ism. It must indeed be admitted that, thcugh both 
the King and the Prince behaved in a manner little to their honour, —though 
the father acted harshly, the son disrespectfully, and both childishly, —the 
royal family was rather strengthened than weakened by the disagreement of 
its two most distinguished members. A large class of politicians, who had 
considered themselves as placed under sentence of perpetual exclusion from 
office, and who, in their despair, had been almost ready.to join in a counter. 
revolution as the only mode of removing the proscription under which they 
lay, now saw with pleasure an easier and safer road to power opening before 
them, and thought it far better to wait till, in the natural course of things, the 
Crown should descend to the heir of the House of Brunswick, than to risk 
their lands and their necks in a rising for the House of Stewart. The situation | 
of the royal family resembled the situation of those Scotch families in which 
father and son took opposite sides during the rebellion, in order that, come 
what might, the estate might not be forfeited. 

In April, 1736, Frederick was married to the Princess of Saxe Gotha, with 
whom he afterwards lived on terms very similar to those on which his father 
had lived with Queen Caroline. The Prince adored his wife, and thought 
her in mind and person the most attractive of her sex. But he thought that 
conjugal fidelity was an unprincely virtue ; and, in order to be like Henry the 
- Fourth and the Regent Orleans, he affected a libertinism for which he had 
no taste, and frequently quitted the only woman whom he loved for ugly and 
disagreeable mistresses. - | 

The address which the House of Commons presented to the King on the 
occasion of the Prince’s marriage was moved, not by the Minister, but by 
Pulteney, the leader of the Whigs in Opposition. It was on this motion that 
Pitt, who had not broken silence during the session in which he took his seat, 
addressed the House for the first time, ‘*‘ A contemporary historian,” says 
Mr. Thackeray, ‘describes Mr. Pitt’s first speech as superior even to the 
models of ancient eloquence. According to Tindal, it was more ornamented 
than the speeches of Demosthenes and less diffuse than those of Cicero.” 
This unmeaning phrase bas been a hundred times quoted, That it should 
ever have been quoted, eacept to be laughed at, is strange, The vogue which 
it has obtained may serve to show in how slovenly a way most people are-cor > 
tent to think. Did Tindal, who first used it, or Archdeacon Coxe and: Mr, 
Thackeray, who have borrowed it, ever in their lives hear any speaking which 
did not deserve the same compliment? Did they ever hear speaking. less 
ormamented than that of Demosthenes, or more diffuse than that of Cicero? 
We know no living orator, from Lord Brougham down te Mr, Hunt, who is 
not entitled to the same magnificent eulogy. It would be no very flattering 
compliment to a man’s figure to say, —that he was taller than the Polish Count, . 
and shorter than G‘ant O’ Brien,—fatter than the Asatomte Vivanée, and more 
-slender'than Danids Lambert. iw iss nah ees ee 

Pitt’s speech, as it is. reported in the.€ 





Pitt's speech, as it is reported in the Gentleman's Magazine, certainly de. 
es Tindal's compliment, and deserves no other. It is just as empty and 
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wordy as a maiden speech on such an occasion might be expected to be. But 
the fluency and the personal advantages of the young orator instantly caught 
.the ear and eye of hisaudience, He was, from the day of hie first appearance, 
always heard with attention ; and exercise soon developed the great powers 
which he possessed, 

In our time, the audience of a member of Parliament is the nation. The 
three or four hundred persons who may-be present while a speech is delivered 
may be pleased or disgusted by the voice ahd action of the orator; bat, in 
the reports which are read the next day by hundreds of thousands, the differ- 
ence between the noblest and the meanest figure, between the richest and 
the shrillest tones, between the most graceful and the most uncouth gesture, 
altogether vanishes, A hundred years ago, scarcely any report of what passcd 
within the walls of the House of Commons was suffered to get abroad. In 
those times, therefore, the impression which a speaker might make on the persons 
who actually heard him was every thing. The impression out of doors was 
hardly worth a thought. In the Parliaments of that time, therefore, as in the 
ancient commonwealths, those qualifications which enhance the immediate 
effect of a speech, were far more important ingredients in the composition of 
an orator than they would appear to be in our time. All those qualifications 
Pitt possessed in the highest degree. On the stage, he would have been the 
finest Brutus or Coriolanus ever seen, Those who saw him in his decay, 

when his health was broken, when his mind was jangled, when he had been 
removed from that stormy assembly of which he thoroughly knew the temper, 
and over which he possessed unbounded influence, to a small, a torpid, and 
an unfriendly audience, say that his speaking was then, for the most part, 
a low, monotonous muttering, audible only to those who sat lose to him,— 
that when violently excited, he sometimes raised his voice for a few minutes, 
-but that it soon sank again into an unintelligible murmur. Such was the 
Earl of Chatham ; but such was not William Pitt. His figure, when he first 
_ appeared in Parliament, was strikingly graceful and commanding, his features 
high and noble, his eye full of fire. His voice, even when it sank to a 
whisper, was heard to the remotest benches; and when he strained it to its 
full extent, the sound rose like the swell of the organ of a great cathedral, 
‘shook the house with its peal, and was heard through lobbies and down 
staircases, to the Court of Requests and the precincts of Westminster Iall. 
He cultivated all these eminent advantages with the most assiduous care. 
His action is described by a very malignant observer as equal to that of 
Garrick. His play of countenance was wonderful: he frequently dis- 
concerted a hostile orator by a single glance of indignation or scorn, Every 
tone, from the impassioned cry to the thrilling aside was perfectly at his 
command. It is by no means improbable that the pains which he took to 
improve his great persona] advantages had, in some respects, a prejudicial 
operation, and tended to nourish in him that passion for theatrical effect which, 
as we have already remarked, was one of the most conspicuous blemishes in 
his character. _ 

But it was not solely or principally to outward accomplishments that Pitt 
owed the vast’ influence which, during nearly thirty years, he exercised over 
the House of Commons. He was undoubtedly a great orator ; and from the 
descriptions of his contemporaries, and the fragments of his speeches which 
still remain, it is not difficult to discover the nature and extent of his oratorical 
powers,  — es oe ie! ek . 
_° He'was no speaker of set speeches, His few prepared discourses were 


complete failures, The elaborate panegyric which he pronounced on General 
. Wolfe was considered as the very worst of all his performances. “‘ No man,” 
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says a critic who had often heard him, ‘‘ever knew so little what he was going 
to say.” Indeed his facility amounted to a vice. He was not the master, but 
the slave of his own speech. So little self-command had he when once he 
felt the impulse, that he did not like to take part in a debate when his mind 
was full of an important secret of state. ‘‘I must sit still,” he once said to 
Lord Shelburne on such an occasion ; ‘‘ for, when once I am up, every thing 
that is in my mind comes out.” 

Yet he was not a great debater. That he should not have been so when 
first he entered the House of Commons is not strange. Scarcely any person 
has ever become so without long practice, and many failures. It was by 
slow degrees, as Burke said, that the late Mr. Fox became the most brilliant — 
and powerful debater that ever Parliament saw. Mr. Fox himself attributed 
his own success to the resolution which he formed when very young, o! 
speaking, well or ill, at least once every night. ‘‘ During five whole 
sessions,” he used to say, ‘‘ I spoke every night but one; and I regret only 
that 1 did not speak on that night too.” Indeed, it would be difficult to 
name any great debater, with the exception of Mr. Stanley, whose knowledge 
of the science of parliamentary defence resembles an instinct, who has not 
made himself a master of his art at the expense of his audience. 

But as this art is one which even the ablest men have seldom acquired 
without long practice, so it is one which men of respectable abilities, with 
assiduous and intrepid practice, seldom fail to acquire. It is singular that 
in such an art, Pitt, a man of splendid talents, of great fluency, of great 
boldness,—-a man whose whole life was passed in parliamentary conflict,—a 
man who, during several years, was the leading minister of the Crown in 
the House of Commons,—should never have attained to high excellence. He 
spoke without premeditation ; but his speech followed the course of his own 
thoughts and not the course of the previous discussion. He could, indeed, 
treasure up in his memory some detached expression of a hostile orator, and 
make it the text for sparkling ridicule or burning invective. Some of the 
most celebrated bursts of his eloquence were called forth by an unguarded 
word, a langh, or a cheer, But this was the only sort of reply in which he 
appears to have excelled. He was perhaps the only great English orator 
who did not think it any advantage to have the last word, and who generally 
spoke by choice before his most formidable opponents. His merit was 
almost entirely rhetorical. He did not succeed either in exposition or in 
refutation; but his speeches abounded with lively illustrations, striking 
apophthegins, well told anecdotes, happy allusions, passionate appeals. lis 
invective and sarcasm were terrific. Perhaps no English orator was ever so 
much feared. | — | 

But that which gave most effect to his declamation was the air of sincerity, 
of vehement feeling, of moral elevation, which belonged to all that he said, 
His style was not always in the purest taste. Several contemporary judges 
pronounced it too florid. iden ge in the midst of the rapturous eulogy 
which he pronounces on one of Pitt’s greatest orations, owns that some of 
the metaphors were too forced. The quotations and classical stories are 
sometimes too trite for a clever schoolboy. But these were niceties for 
which the audience cared little. The enthusiasm of the orator infected all 
wo heard him; his ardour and his noble bearing put fire into the most 
frigid conceit, and gave dignity to the most puerile allusion. 

His powers soon began to give annoyance to the Government ; and Wal- 
pole determined to make an example of the patriotic cornet. Pitt wee 
accordingly dismissed from the service, Mr, Thackeray absurdly says that. 
the Minister took this step, because he plainly saw that it would have been 
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rain to think of buying over so honourable and disinterested an opponent. 
We do not dispute Pitt's integrity ; but we do not know what proof he had 
given of it when he was turned out of the army; and we are sure that Wal- 
pole was not likely to give credit for inflexible honesty to a young adventurer 
who had never had an opportunity of refusing anything. The truth is, that 
it was not Walpole’s practice to buy off enemies. Mr. Burke truly says, in 
‘the Appeal to the Old Whigs, ‘‘ Walpole gained very few over from the 
Opposition.” He knew his business far too well, He knew that for one 
mouth, which is stopped with a place, fifty other mouths will be instantly 
opered. He knew that it would have been very bad policy in him to give 
the world to understand that more was to be got by thwarting his measures 
than by supporting them. These maxims are as old as the origin of parlia- 
mentary corruption in England. Pepys learned them, as he tells us, from 
the counsellors of Charles the Second. 

Pitt was no loser. He was made Groom of the Redchamber to the Prince 
of Wales, and continued to declaim against the ministers with unabated vio- 
lence and with increasing ability. The question of maritime right, then 
agitated between Spain and England, called forth all his powers. He cla- 
moured for war with a vehemence which it is not easy to reconcile with 
reason or humanity, but which appears to Mr. Thackeray worthy of the 
highest admiration. We will not stop to argue a point on which we had long 
thought that all well informed people were agreed. We could easily show, 
we think, that, if any respect be due to international law,—if right, where 
societies of men are concerned, be anything but another name for might, —if 
we do not adopt the doctrine of the Bucaniers, which seems to be also the 
doctrine of Mr. Thackeray, that treaties mean nothing within thirty degrees 
of the line,—the war with Spain was altogether unjustifiable. But the truth 
is, that the promoters of that war have saved the historian the trouble of 
trying them: they have pleaded guilty. ‘‘I have seen,” says Burke, ‘‘and 
with some care examined, the original documents concerning certain im- 
portant transactions of those times, They perfectly satished me of the 
extreme injustice of that war, and of the falsehood of the colours which 
Walpole, to his ruin, and guided by a mistaken policy, suffered to be daubed 
over that measure. Some years after, it was my fortune to converse with 
many of the principal actors against that minister, and with those who prin- 
cipaily excited that clamour. None of them, no not one, did in the least 
defend the measure, or attempt to justify their conduct. They condemned it 
as freely as they would have done in commenting upon any proceeding in 
history in which they were totally unconcerned.”* Pitt, on subsequent 
occasions, gave ample proof that he was one of those tardy penitents. 

The elections of 1741 were unfavourable to Walpole ; and after a long and 
obstinate struggle he found it necessary to resign. The Duke of Newcastle 
and Lord Hardwicke opened a negotiation with the leading patriots, in the 
hope of forming an administration on a Whig basis. At this conjuncture, 
Pitt, Lyttleton, and those persons who were most nearly connected with them 
acted in a manner very little to their honour. They attempted to come to an 
understanding v“th Walpole, and offered, if he would use his influence with 
the King in ther favour, to screen him from prosecution. They even went 
so far as. to engage for the concurrence of the Prince of Wales. But Walpole 
knew that the assistance of the Boys, as he called the young patriots, would 
avail him nothing if Pulteney and Carteret should prove intractable, and 
woukl be superfluous if the preat leaders of the Opposition could be gained. 
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Ile, therefore, declined the proposal. It is remarkable that Mr. Thackeray, 
who has thought it worth while to preserve Pitt’s bad college verses, has 
not even alluded to this story,—a s.ory which is supported by shrne testi- 
mony, and which may be found in sv common a book as Coxe’s Life of 
Walpole. . | 

The new arrangements disappointed almost every member of the Oppo- 
sition, and none more than Pitt. He was not. invited to becmme a place-. 
man; and he therefore stuck firmly to his old trade of patriot. Fortunate 
it was-for him that he did so. Had he taken office at this time, he would in 
all probability have shared largely in the unpopularity of Pulteney, Sandys, 
and Carteret. He was now the fiercest and most implacable of those who 
called for vengeance on Walpole. Ie spoke with great energy and ability 
in favour of the most unjust and violent propositions which the enemies of 
the fallen minister could invent. IIe urged the House of Commons to appoint » 
a secret tribunal for the purpose of investigating the conduct of the late First 
Lord of the Treasury. This wasdone. ‘The great majority of the inquisitors 
were notoriously hostile to the accused statesman. Yet they were compelled 
to own that they could find no fault in him, They therefore called for new 
powers, for a bill of indemnity to witnesses,—or, in plain words, for a bill to 
reward all who who might give evidence, true or false, against the Earl of 
Orford. This bill Pitt supported,—FPitt, who had himself offered to be a’ 
screen between Lord Orford and public justice. These are melancholy 
facts. Mr. Thackeray omits them, or hurries over them as fast as he can; 
and, as eulogy is his business, he is in the right to do so. But, though there 
are many parts of the life of Pitt which it is more agreeable to contemplate, 
we know none more instructive. What must have been the general state of » 
political morality, when a young man, considered, and justly considered, as 
the most public-spirited and spotless statesman of his time, could attempt to 
force his way into office by means so disgraceful ! 

The Bill of Indemnity was rejected by the Lords. Walpole withdrew 
himself quietly from the public eye ; and the ample space which he had left 
vacant was soon uccupied by Carteret. Against Carteret Pitt began to 
thunder with as much zeal as he had ever manifested against Sir Robert. To | 
Carteret he transferred most of the hard names which were familiar to his 
eloquence, sole minister, wicked minister, odious minister, execrable minister. 
The great topic of his invective was the favour shown to the German 
dominions of King George. He attacked with great violence, and with an — 
ability which raised him to the very first rank among the parliamentary: 
speakers, the practice of paying Hanoverian troops with English money. The > 
House of Commons had lately lost some of, its most distinguished ornaments. 
Walpole and Pulteney had accepted peerages ; Sir William Wyndham was. 
dead ; and among the rising men none could be considered as, on the whole, 
a match for Pitt, “ee | 5, oR de 

During the recess of 1744, the old Duchess of Marlborough died. She’ 
carried to her grave the reputation of being decidedly the best hater of her 
time. In the time of Queen Anne, her temper had ruined the party to which. 
she belonged and the husband whom she adored. Time had made her neither 
wiser nor kinder. Whoever was at any moment great and prosperous was 
the object of her fiercest detestation. She had-hated Walpole; she now. 
hated Carteret. _ | are wont ea 

Pope, long before her death, predicted the fate of her vast property: .~ 


© heirs unknown descends the unguarded store, Ort, a 
‘ Or wanders, heaven-directed, to the poor” 
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Pitt was po enough ; and to him heaven directed a portion of the wealth 
of the haughty dowager. She left him a legacy of ten thousand pounds, in 
sonsideration of ‘‘ the noble defence he had made for the support of the laws 
of England, and to prevent the ruin of his country.” 
The will was made in August. The Duchess died in October. In 
November Pitt was a courtier. The Pelhams had forced the King, much 
against his will, to part with Lord Carteret, now Earl Granville. They pro- 
seeded, after this victory, to form the Government on tkat basis called by the 
name of ‘‘the broad bottom.” Lyttelton had a seat at the Treasury, and 
several other friends of Pitt were provided for. But Pitt himself was, for the 
present, forced to be content with promises. The King resented most highly 
some expressions which the ardent orator had used in the debate on the | 
EIanoverian troops. But Newcastle and Pelham expressed the strongest 
confidence that time and their exertions would soften the royal displeasure. 
Pitt, on his part, omitted nothing that might facilitate his admission to 
office. He resigned his place in the household of Prince Frederick, and, 
when Parliament met, exerted his eloquence in support of the Government. 
The Pelhams were really sincere in their endeavours to remove the strong 
prejudices which had taken root in the King’s mind. They knew that Pitt 
was not a man to be deceived with ease or offended with impunity. They 
were afraid that they should not be long able to put him off with promises. 
Nor was it their interest so to put him off. There was a strong tie between 
him and them. He was the enemy of theirenemy. The brothers hated and 
Jreaded the eloquent, aspiring, and imperious Granville. They had traced 
his intrigues in many quarters, They knew his influence over the royal 
mind. ‘They knew that, as soon as a favourable opportunity should arrive, 
he would be recalled to the head of affairs. They resolved to bring things 
to a crisis ; and the question on which they took issue with their master was, 
whether Pitt should or should not be admitted to office. They chose their 
lime with more skill than generosity. It was when rebellion was actually 
raging in Britain, when the Pretender was master of the northern extremit 
of the island, that they tendered their resignations. The King found himself 
Jeserted, in one day, by the whole strength of that party which had placed 
his family on the throne. Lord Granville tried to form a government; but 
it soon appeared that the parliamentary interest of the Pelhams was irresis- 
‘ible, and that the King’s favourite statesman could count only on about 
thirty Lords and eighty members of the House of Commons. ‘The scheme 
was given up. Granville went away laughing. The ministers came back 
pide Sod than ever; and the King was now no longer able to refuse anything 
‘hat they might be pleased to demand. . All that he could do was to mutter 
chat it was very hard that Newcastle, who was not fit to be Chamberlain to 
= eri insignificant prince in Germany, should dictate to the King of 
Gne concession the ministers graciously made. They agreed that Pitt 
should not be placed in a situation in which it would be necessary for him 
‘0 have frequent interviews with the King. Instead, therefore, of making 
heir new ally Secretary-at-War, as they had intended, they appointed him | 
Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, and in a few months promoted. him to the office of 


be epee ofthe Forces. | er oe ae 

This was, at that time, one of the most lucrative offices in the Government. 
The salary was but a small part of the emolument which the Paymaster de- 
‘ived from lis place. . He was allowed to keep.alarge sum,—seldom less than 
me hundred thousand pounds, constantly in his hands ;—and the interest on _ 
his sum,—probably about four thousand pounds a year,—he might appropriate 
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to his own use. This practice was not secret, nor was it considered as dis- 
reputable. It was the practice of men of undoubted honour, both before and 
after the time of Pitt. He, however, refused to accept one farthing beyond 
the salary which the law had annexed to his office. It had been usual for 
foreign princes who received the pay of England to give to the Paymaster of © 
the Forces a small per centage on the subsidies, These ignominious vails 
Pitt resolutely declined. 

Disinterestedness of this kind was, in his days, very rare. His conduct 
surprised and amused politicians. It excited the warmest admiration through- 
out the body of the people. In spite of the inconsistencies of which Pitt had 
been puilty,—in spite of the strange contrast between his violence in Oppo- 
sition and his tameness in office, —he still possessed a large share of the public 
confidence. ‘The motives which may lead a politician to change his con- 
nections or his general line of conduct are often obscure ; but disinterested. 
ness in money matters everybody can understand. Pitt was thenceforth con- 
sidered as a man who was proof to all sordid temptations. If he acted ill, it 
might be from an error in judgment ; it might be from resentment; it might 
be from ambition. But poor as he was, he had vindicated himself from all 
suspicion of covetousness, 

Hight quiet years followed,—eight years during which the minority, feeble 
from the time of Lord Granville’s defeat, continued to dwindle till it became 
almost invisible. Peace was made with France and Spain in 1748. Prince 
¥rederick died in 1751 ; and with him died the very semblance of opposition. 
All the most distinguished survivors of the party which had supported Walpole 

2d of the party which had opposed him were united under his successor, The 
wvy'and vehement spirit of Pitt had for a time been laid to rest. He silently 

T&iesced in that very system of Continental measures which he had lately 
condemned. He ceased to talk disrespectfully about Hanover. He did not 
object to the treaty with Spain, though that treaty left us exactly where we 
had been when he uttered his spirit-stirring harangues against the pacific 
policy of Walpole. Now and then glimpses of his former self appeared; but 
they were few and transient. Pelham knew with whom he had to deal, and felt 
that an ally, so little used to control, and so capable of inflicting injury, might 
well be indulged in an occasional fit of waywardness, 

Two men, little, if at all, inferior to Pitt in powers of mind, held, like him, 
subordinate offices in the government, One of these, Murray, was successively 
Solicitor-General and Attorney-General. This distinguished person far sur- 
passed Pitt in correctness of taste, in power of reasoning, in depth and variety 
of knowledge. His parliamentary eloquence never blazed into sudden flashes. 
of dazzling brilliancy ; but its clear, placid, and mellow splenglour was never 
for an instant overclouded. Intellectually he was, we believe, fully equal to. 
Pitt ; but he was deficient in the moral qualities to which Pitt owed most of 
his success. Murray wanted the energy, the courage, the all-grasping and all- 
risking ambition, which make men great in stirring times, His heart was a 
little cold, his temper cautious even to timidity, his manner decorous even to 
formality. He never exposed his fortunes or his fame to any risk which 
he could avoid. At one time he might, in all probability, have been Prime 
Minister. But the object of all his wishes was the judicial bench. The situa- . 
tion of Chief Justice might not be so splendid as that of First Lord of the 
Treasury ; but it was dignified ; it was quiet ; it was secure; and therefore it was | 
the favourite situation of Murray. : . 

Fox, the father of the great man whose mighty efforts in the cause of peace, 
of truth, and of liberty, have made that name immortal, was Secretary-at-War, . 
Ile was a fe vourite with the King, with the Duke of Cumberland, and with 
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some of the most powerful individuals of the great Whig connection. His 
parliamentary talents were of the highest order. As a speaker he was i 
almost all respects the very opposite to Pitt. His figure was ungraceful ; his 
face, as Reynolds and Roubiliac have preserved it to us, indicated a strong 
understanding ; but the features were coarse, and the general aspect dark and 
lowering. His manner was awkward ; his delivery was hesitating ; he was 
often at a stand for want of a word ; but as a debater,—as a master of that 
keen, weighty, manly logic, which is suited to the discussion of political ques- 
tions, —he has perhaps never been surpassed except by his son. In reply he 
was as decidedly superior to Pitt as in declamation he was his inferior. 
Intellectually the balance was nearly even between the rivals. But -here, 
again, the moral qualities of Pitt turned the scale. Fox had undoubtedly 
many virtues. In natural disposition as well as in talents, he bore a great 
resemblance to his more celebrated son. He had the same sweetness of 
temper, the same strong passions, the same openness, boldness, and im- 
petuosity, the same cordiality towards friends, the same placability towards 
enemies. No man was more warmly or justly beloved by his family or by his 
associates; But unhappily he had been trained in a bad political school,—in a 
school the doctrines of which were, that political virtue is the mere coquetry 
of political prostitution, —that everf patriot has his price,-that Government 
can be carried on only by means of corruption,—and that the state is given as 
a prey to statesmen. These maxims were too much in vogue throughout the 
lower ranks of Walpole’s party, and were too much encouraged by Walpole 
himself, who, from contempt of what is in our day called Aumdug, often ran 
«xtravagantly and offensively into the opposite extreme, The loose political 
moralicy of Fox presented a remarkable contrast to the ostentatious purity of 
Pitt. The nation distrusted the former, and placed implicit confidence in the 
latter. But almost all the statesmen of the age had still to learn that the 
confidence of the nation was worth having. While things went on quietly, 
while there was no opposition, while everything was given by the favour of a 
small ruling junto, Fox had a decided advantage over Pitt; but when 
dangerous times came, when Europe was convulsed with war, when Parlia- 
ment was. broken up into factions, when the public mind was violently 
excited, the favourite of the people rose to supreme power, while his rival sank 
into insignificance. 

Early in the year 1754 Henry Pelham died unexpectedly. ‘Now I shall 
have no more peace,” exclaimed the old King, when he heard the news. He 
was inthe right. Pelham had succeeded in bringing together and keeping 
together all the talents of the kingdom. By his death the highest post to 
which an English subject can aspire was. left vacant; and at the same moment, 
the influence which had yoked together and reined in so many turbulent and 
ambitious spirits was withdrawn. 

Within a week after Pelham’s death, it was determined that the Duke of 
Newcastle should be placed at the head of the Treasury ; but the arrangement 
was still far from complete. Who was to be the leading Minister of the Crown 
in the House of Commons? Was the office to be intrusted to a man of eminent 
talents? And would not such a man in such a place demand and obtain a 
larger share of power and patronage than Newcastle would be disposed to 
concede? Was a mere drudge to be employed? And what probability was 
there that a mere drudge would be able to manage a large and stormy assembly, 
abounding with able and experienced men? | 
_ Pope has said of that wretched miser Sir John Cutler, 

** Cutler saw tenants break and houses fall 
Vor very want :—he could not build a wall,” 
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Newcastle’s love of power resembled Cutler’s love of money. It was ai 
avarice which thwarted itself, —a penny-wise and pound-foolish cupidity. An 
immediate outlay was so painful to him that he would not venture to make the 
most desirable improvement. If he could have found it in his heart to cede at 
once a portion of his authority, he might probably have ensured the continuance 
of what remained ; but he thought it better to construct a weak and rotten 
government, which tottered at the smallest breath, and fell in the first storm, 
than to pay the necessary price for sound and durable materials. He wished 
to find some person who would be willing to accept the lead of the House of 
Commons on terms similar to those on which Secretary Craggs had acted 
under Sunderland, five-and-thirty years before. Craggs could hardly be called 
a minister. He was a mere agent for the Minister. He was not trusted with 
the higher secrets of state, but obeyed implicitly the directions of his superior,. 
and was, to use Doddington’s expression, merely Lord Sunderland’s man. 
But times were changed. Since the days of Sunderland, the importance of 
the House of Commons had been constantly on the increase. During many 
ears the person who conducted the business of the Government in that 
ouse had almost always been Prime Minister. Under these circumstances, 
it was not to be supposed that any person who possessed the talents necessary 
for the situation, would stoop to accept it on such terms as Newcastle was 
disposed to offer. 

Pitt was ill at Bath; and, had he been‘ well and in London, neither the 
King nor Newcastle would have been disposed to make any overtures to 
him. The cool and wary Murray had set his heart on professional objects, 
Negotiations were opened with Fox. Newcastle behaved like. himself, —that 
is to say, childishly and basely. The proposition which he made was, that 
Fox should be Secretary of State, with the lead of the House of Commons ; 

‘that the disposal of the secret-service-money, or, in plain words, the business 
of buying members of Parliament, should be left to the First Lord of the 
- Treasury ; but that Fox should be exactly informed of the way in which this 
fund was employed. 3 
To these conditions Fox assented. But: the next day every thing was in 
confusion. Newcastle had changed his mind, ‘The conversation which took 
place between Fox and the Duke is one of the most curious in English history. 
** My brother,” said Newcastle, ‘‘when he was at the Treasury, never told 
anybody what he did with the secret-service-money. No more will I.” The 
answer was obvious. Pelham had been, not only First Lord of the Treasury, 
but also manager of the House of Commons; and it was therefore unneces- 
sary for him to confide to any other person his dealings with the members 
of that House. ‘‘ But how,’’ said Fox, ‘‘can I lead in the Commons with- 
out information on this head? How can I talk to gentlemen when I do not 
know which of them have received gratifications and which have not? And 
who,” he continued, ‘‘ is to have the disposal of places ?’’—-‘* I myself,” said 
_ the Duke.—‘‘ How then am I to the’ House of Commons ?”—* Oh, : 
let the members of the Hlouse of Commons come to me,” . Fox then 
mentioned the general election which was ap roaching, and asked how the 
_ ministerial burghs were to be filled up. ‘‘ Do not trouble. yourself,” said 
Newcastle, ‘* that is all settled.” This was too much for human nature to 
bear Fox refused to accept the Secretaryship of State on such terms ; and’ 
the Duke confided the managenient of the "House a Yommons to a dull, 
harmless man, whose name is almost forgotten in 0. time,—Sir Thomas. 





_ When Pitt returned from Bath ‘he. affected. great moderation, though his 
haughty soul was boiling with resentment. He did not complain of the 
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manner in which he had been passed by, but said open that, in his 
opinion, Fox was the fittest man to lead the House of Commons. The 
rivals, reconciled by their common interest and their common enmities, con- 
certed a plan of operations for the next session. ‘‘ Sir Thomas Robinson 
lsad us!” said Pitt to Fox, ‘* The Duke might as well send his jack-boot 
to lead us.” | 

The elections of 1754 were favourable to the administration. But the 
aspect of foreign affairs was threatening. In India the English and the French 
had been employed, ever since the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in cutting each 
other’s throats. They had lately taken to the same practice in America, 
It might have been foreseen that stirring times were at hand,—tires which 
would call for abilities very different from those of Newcastle and Robinson. 

In November the Parliament met ; and before the end of that month the 
new Secretary of State had been so unmercifully baited by the Paymaster 
of the Forces and the Secretary at War that he was thoroughly sick of his 
situation. Fox attacked him with great force and acrimony. Pitt affected 
a kind of contemptuous tenderness for Sir Thomas, and directed his attacks 
principally against Newcastle. On one occasion, he asked in tones of 
thunder whether Parliament sat only to register the edicts of one too-powerful 
subject? The Duke was scared out of his wits. He was afraid to dismiss 
the mutineers ; he was afraid to promote them; but it was absolutely neces- 
sary to do something. Fox, as the less proud and intractable of the refrac. 
tory pair, was preferred. A seat in the Cabinet was offered to him on con- 
dition that he would give efficient support to the ministry in Parliament. In 
an evil hour for his fame and his fortunes he accepted the offer, and abandoned 
his connection with Pitt, who never forgave this desertion, 

Sir Thomas, assisted by Fox, contrived to get through the business of the 
year without much trouble. Pitt was waiting his time. The negotiations 
pending between France and England took every day a more unfavourable 
aspect. Towards the close of the session the King sent a message to inform 
the House of Commons that he had found it necessary to make preparations 
for war. The House returned an address of thanks, and passed a vote of 
credit. During the recess, the old animosity of both nations was inflamed by 
a series of disastrous events. An English force was cut off in America ; and 
several French merchantmen were taken in the West Indian Seas. It was 
plain that an appeal to arms was at hand. 

The first object of the King was to secure Hanover ; and Newcastle was 
disposed to gratify his master. Treaties were concluded, after the fashion of 
those times, with several petty German princes, who bound themselves to find 
soldiers if Ergland would find money ; and, as it was suspected that Frederick 
the Second had set his heart on the electoral dominions of his uncle, Russia 
was hired to keep Prussia in awe. | | 

When the stipulations of these treaties were made known, there arose 
throughout the Lingdom a murmur from which a judicious observer might 
easily prognosticate the approach of a tempest. Newcastle encountered strong 
opposition, even from those whom he had always considered as his tools. 
Legge, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, refused to sign the Treasury warrants 
which were necessary to give effect to the treaties. Those persons who were 
supposed to possess the confidence of the young Prince of Wales and of kis 
mother, held yery menacing language. In this perplexity Newcastle sent 
for Pitt, hugged him, patted him, smirked. at him, wept over him, and lisped 
qut the highest. compliments, and the most splendid promises, The King, 
who had hitherto been as sulky as possible, would be civil to him at the 
_levée,—he should be brought into the Cabinet,—he should be consulted about 
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every thing,— if he would only be so good as to support the Hessian subsidy 
in the House of Commons. Pitt coldly declined the proffered seat in the 
Cabinet,—expressed the highest love and reverence for the King,—and said 
that, if his Majesty felt a strong personal interest in the Hessian treaty he 
would so far deviate from the line which he had traced out for himself as to 
give that treaty his support. ‘‘ Well, and the Russian subsidy,” said New- 
castle. ‘‘ No,” said Pitt, ‘‘not a system of subsidies.” The Duke summoned 
Lord Hardwicke to his aid; but Pitt was inflexible. Murray would do 
nothing, —Robinson could do nothing. It was necessary to have recourse 
to Fox. He became Secretary of State, with the full authority of a leader 
in the House of Commons ; and Sir Thomas was pensioned off on the Irish 
establishment. 

In November, 1755, the IIouses met. Public expectation was wound up 
to the height. After ten quiet years there was to be an Opposition, counte- 
nanced by the heir-apparent of the throne, and headed by the most brilliant 
orator of the age, and backed by a strong party throughout the country. The 
debate on the address was long remembered as one of the greatest parlia- 
mentary conflicts of that generation. It began at three in the afternoon, and 
lasted till five the next morning. It was on this night that Gerard Hamilton 
delivered that single speech from which his nickname was derived. Hie 
eloquence threw into the shade every orator except Pitt, who declaimed 
against the subsidies for an hour and a half with extraordinary energy and 
effect. Those powers which had formerly spread terror through the majorities of 
Walpole and Carteret were now displayed in their highest perfection before an 
audience long unaccustomed to such exhibitions. One fragment of this 
celebrated oration remains in a state of tolerable preservation. It is the 
comparison between the coalition of Fox and Newcastle, and the junction of 
the Rhone and the Saone. ‘‘ At Lyons,” said Pitt, ‘‘I was taken to see 
the place where the two rivers meet,—the one gentle, feeble, languid, and, 
though languid, yet of no depth, the other a boisterous and impetuous torrent ; 
but different as they are, they mect at last.” The amendment moved by the 
Opposition was rejected by a great majority ; and Pitt and Legge were inme- 
diately dismissed from their offices. Lyttleton, whose friendship for Pitt 
had, during some time, been covling, succeeded Legge as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

During several months the contest in the House of Commons was ex- 
tremely sharp. Warm debates took place on the estimates,—debates 2till 
warmer on the subsidiary treaties. The Government succeeded in every divi- 
sion ; but the fame of Pitt’s eloquence, and the influence of his lofty. and 
determined character, continued to increase through the Sesston; and the 
events which followed the prorogation made it utterly impossible for any 
other person to manage the Parliament or the country. 

The war began in every part of the world with events disastrous to England, 
and even more shameful han disastrous. But the most humiliating of these 
events was the loss of Minorca, The Duke of Richelieu, an old fop who had 
passed his life from sixteen to sixty in seducing women for whom he cared 
not one straw, landed on that island with a French army, and succeeded in 
reducing it. Admiral Byng was sent from Gibraltar to throw succours into | 
Port-Mahon ; but he did not think fit to engage the French squadron, and 
sailed back without having effected his purpose. The people were inflamed 
to madness. A storm broke forth, which appalled even those who remem- 
bered the days of ‘“‘ Excise” and of ‘‘South-Sea.”. The shops were filled 
with labels and caricatures, The walls were covered with placards. The 
City of London called for vengeance, and thé cry was echoed from every 
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corner of the kingdom. Dorsetshire, Huntingdonshire, Bedfordshire, Buck- 
inghamshire, Somersetshire, Lancashire, Suffolk, Shropshire, Surrey, sent 
up strong addresses to the throne, and instructed their representatives to vote 
for a strict inquiry into the causes of the late disasters. In the great towns the 
feeling was as strong as in the counties, In some of the instructions it was 
even recommended that the supplies should be stopped. 

The nation was in a state of angry and sullen despondency, almost un- 
paralleled in history. People have, in all ages, been in tha habit of talking 
about the good old times of their ancestors, and the degeneracy of their con- 
temporaries. Thisisin general merely a cant. But in 1756 it was something 
more. At this time appeared Brown's ‘f Estimate,” a book now remembered. 
only by the allusions in Cowper’s *f Table Talk,” and in Burke's ‘ Letters 
on a Revicide Peace.” It was universally read, admired, and believed. The 
author fully convinced his readers that they were a race of cowards and 
scoundrels ; that nothing could save them; that they were on the point of 
being enslaved by their enemies, and that they richly deserved their fate. 
Such were the speculations to which ready credence was given at the outset 
of the most glorious war in which England had ever been engaged. 

Newcastle now began to tremble for his place, and for the only thing which 
was dearer to him than bis place,—-his neck. The people were not in a mood 
to be trifled with. ‘Their cry was for blood. For this once they might be con- 
tented with the sacrifice of Byng. But what if fresh disasters should take 
place? What if an unfriendly sovereign should ascend the throne? What 
if a hostile House of Commons should be chosen ? 

At length, in October, the decisive crisis came. Fox had been long sick of 
the perfidy and levity of Newcastle, and now began to fear that he might be 
made a scapegoat to save the old intriguer who, imbecile as he seemed, never 
wanted dexterity where danger was to be avoided. Fox threw up his office. 
Newcastle had recourse to Murray ; but Murray had now within his reach the 
favourite object of his ambition. The situation of Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench was vacant ; and the Attorney-General was fully resolved to of ain it, 
or to go into Opposition, Newcastle offered him any terms,—the Dw by of 
Lancaster for life,—a tellership of the Exchequer,—any pension that he chose 
to ask, —-two thousand a year,—six thousand a year. When the Ministers found 
that Murray's mind was made up, they pressed for dclay,—the delay of a 
session, a month, a week, a day. Would he only make his appearance once 
more in the House of Commons? Would he only speak in favour of the 
address? He was inexorable, and peremptorily said that they might give 
or withhold the Chief-Justiceship, but that he would be Attorney-General 
no longer. * ; 

Newcastle now contrived to overcome the prejudices of the King, and 
overtures were made to Pitt, through Lord Hardwicke. Pitt knew his 
power, and showed that he knew it. He demanded as an indispcnsable 
condition that Newcastle should be altogether excluded from the new arrange- 
ment. 

‘Laue Duke was now in a state of ludicrous distress, Ile ran about chatter« 
ing and crying, asking advice and listening to none, In the mean time, the 
Session drew near. The public excitement was unabated. Nobody could 
be found to face Pitt and Fox in the House of Commons. Newcastle’s heart 
failed him, and he tendered his resignation. 

The King sent for Fox, and directed him to form the plan of an adminis- 
tration in concert with Pitt. But Pitt had not forgotten old injuries, and 
positively refused to act with Fox. 

The King now applied to the Duke of Devonshire, and this mediator suce 
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ceeded in making an arrangement. He consented to take the Treasury. 
Pitt became Secretary of State, with the lead of the House of Commons, The 
Great Seal was put into commission ; Legge returned to the Exchequer ; and 
Lord Temple, whose sister Pitt had lately married, was placed at the head of 
the Admiralty. 

It was clear from the first that this administration would last but a very 
short time, It lasted not quite five months; and, during those five months, 
Vitt and Lord Temple were treated with rudeness by the King, and found 
but feeble support in the House of Commons. It is a remarkable fact that 
the Opposition prevented the re-election of some of the new Ministers, Pitt, 
who sat for one of the boroughs which were in the Pelham interest, found 
some difficulty in obtaining a seat after his acceptance of the seals. So des 
titute was the new Government of that sort of influence without which no 
Government could then be durable. One of the arguments most frequently 
urged against the Reform Bill was that, under a system of popular representa- 
tion, men whose presence in the House of Commons was necessary to the con- 
ducting of public business might often find it impossible to find seats. Should 
this inconvenience ever be felt there cannot be the slightest difficulty in devising 
and applying a remedy, But those who threatened us with this evil ought to 
have remembered that, under the old system, a great man called to power at 
a great crisis by the voice of the whole nation was in danger of being excluded 
by an aristocratic coterie from that House of which he was the most distin- 
guished ornament. | 

The most important event of this short administration was the trial of Byng. 
On that subject public opinion is still divided. We think the punishment of 
the Admiral altogether unjust and absurd. Treachery, cowardice, ignorance 
amounting to what lawyers have called crassa ignorantia, are fit objects of severe 
penal inflictions. But Byng was not found guilty of treachery, of cowardice, 
or of gross ignorance of his profession. He died for doing what the most loyal 
subject, the most intrepid warrior, the most experienced seaman, might have 
done. He died for an error in judgment,—an error such as the greatest com. | 
manders,—Frederic, Napoleon, Wellington,—have often committed, and have 
often acknowledged. Such errors are not proper objects of punishment, for this 
reason, -—that the punishing of them tends not to prevent them, but to produce 
them, The dread ofan ignominious death may stimulate sluggishness to exertion, 
may keep a traitorto his standard, may prevent acoward from runningaway, but it 
has no tendency to bring out those qualities which enable men to form prompt 
and judicious decisions in great emergencies. The best marksman may be cx- 
perce to fail when the apple which is to be his mark is svt on his child’s 
vead, We cannot conceive anything more likely to deprive an officer of his 
self-possession at the time when he most needs it than the knowledge that, 
if the judgment of his superiors should not agree with his, he will be executed 
with every circumstance of shame. Queens, it has often been said, run far. 
greater risk in childbed than private women, merely because their medical 
attendants are more anxious. The surgeon who attended Marie Louise was. 
altogether unnerved by his emotions. ‘*Compose yourself,” said Bona-: 
parte; ‘imagine that you are assisting a poor girl in the Faubourg St, 
Antoine.” This was surely a far wiser course than that of the Eastern king . 
in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, who proclaimed that ‘the physicians _ 
who failed to cure his dangliter should have their heads chopped off. Bona.» 
parte knew mankind well; and, as he acted. towards this surgeon, he acted | 
towards bis officers. No sovereign was ever so indulgent to mere errors of 
judgment; and it is.certain that no sovéreign ever had in his service so many: 
military men fit for the highest commands. © er ee 
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Pitt certainly acted a brave and honest part on this occasion. He ventured 
to put both his power and his popularity to hazard, and spoke manfully for 
Byng, both in Parliament and in the royal presence. But the King was 
inexorable, ‘‘The House of Commons, Sir,” said Pitt, ‘‘seems inclined to 
mercy.” ‘Sir,” answered the King, ‘‘you have taught me to look for the 
“sense of my people in other places than the House of Commons.” The 
saying has more point than most of those which are recorded of Georg the 
Second, and, though sarcastically meant, contains a high and just compli- 

ment to Pitt. 

The King disliked Pitt, but absolutely hated Temple. The new Secretary 
of State, his Majesty said, had never read Vatel, and was tedious and pom- 

pous, but respectful. The First Lord of the Admiralty was grossly imperti- 
nent. Walpole tells one story, which, we fear, is much ton good to be true. 
lie assures us that Temple entertained his royal master with an elaborate 
parallel between Byng’s behaviour at Minorca, and his Majesty’s behaviour 
at Oudenarde. The advantage was all on the side of the Admiral ; and the 
obvious inference was, that if Byng ought to be shot, the King must richly 
deserve to be hanged. 

This state of things could not last. Early in April, Pitt and all his friends 
were turned out, and Newcastle was summoned to St. James’s. But the 
public discontent was not extinguished. It had subsided when Pitt was 
called to power. But it still glowed under the embers; and it now burst at 
once into a flame. The stocks fell. The Common Council met. The free- 
dom of the city was voted to Pitt. All the greatest corporate towns followed 
the example. ‘‘ For some weeks,’’ says Walpole, ‘‘it rained gold boxes.” 

This was the turning point of Pitt's life. It might have been expected that 
a man of so haughty and vehement a nature, treated so ungraciously by the 
Court, and supported so enthusiastically by the people, would have eagerly 
taken the first opportunity of showing his power and gratifying his resent- 
ment ; and an opportunity was not wanting. ‘Che members for many counties 
and large towns had been instructed to vote for an enquiry into the circum- 
stances which had produced the miscarriage of the preceding year. A motion 
for enquiry had been carried in the House of Commons, without opposition ; 
and, a few days after Pitt’s dismissal, the investigation commenced. _New- 
castle and his colleagues obtained a vote of acquittal; but the minority were 
so strong that they could not venture to ask for a vote of approbation, as 
they had at first intended; and it was thought by some shrewd Gbservers 
that, if Pitt had exerted himself to the utmost of his power, the enquiry 
might have ended in a censure, if not in an impeachment. 7 

Pitt showed on this occasion a moderation and self-government which was 
not habitual to him. He had found by experience that he could not stand 
alone. His eloquence and his popularity had done much,—very much for 
him. Without rank, without fortune, without borough interest,—hated by 
the King, hated by the aristocracy,—he was a person of the first importance 
in the state. He had been suffered to form a ministry, and to pronounce 
sentence of exclusion on all his rivals,—-on the most powerful nobleman of the 
Whig party,—on the ablest debater in the House of Commons. And he now 
found that he had gone too far. The English Constitution was not, indeed, 
without a popular element. But other elements generally predominated. 
The confidence and admiration of the nation might make a statesman fors 
midable at the head of an Opposition,—might load him with framed and 
glazed parchments and gold boxes,—might possibly, under very peculiar cir- 
— cumstances, such as those of the precedifig year, raise him for a time to 

power. But, constituted as Parliament then was, the favourite of the people 
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could not depend on a majority in the people’s own House. The Duke of 
Newcastle, however contemptible in morals, manners, and understanding, 
was a dangerous enemy. His rank, his wealth, his unrivalled parliarantary 
interest, would alone have made him important. But this was not all. The 
Whig aristocracy regarded him as their leader. His long possession of power 
had given him a kind of prescriptive right to possess it still. The THouse of 
Commons had been elected when he was at the head of affairs. The mem- 
bers for the ministerial boroughs had all been nominated by him. The public 
offices swarmed with his creatures. 

Pitt desired power,—and he desired it, we really believe, from hign arid 
generous motives. He was, in the sirict sense of the word, a patriot. He 
had no general liberality, none of that philanthropy which the great French 
writers of his time preached to all the nations of Europe. He loved England 
as an Athenian loved the City of the Violet Crown—as a Roman loved the 
‘*maxima rerum Roma.” He saw his country insulted and defeated. He 
saw the national spirit sinking. Yet he knew what the resources of the 
empire, vigorously employed, could efiect ; and he felt that he was the man 
to employ them vigorously. ‘‘ My Lord,” he said to the Duke of Devonshire, 
‘‘T am sure that I can save this country, and that nobody else can.” 

Desiring, then, to be in power, and feeling that his abilities and the public 
confidence were not alone sufficient to keep him in power against the wishes 
of the Court and of the aristocracy, he began to think of a coalition with 
Newcastle. 

Newcastle was equally disposed to a reconciliation. He, too, had profited 
by his recent experience. He had found that the Court and the aristocracy, 
though powerful, were not everything in the state. A strong oligarchical 
connection, a great borough interest, ample patronage, and secret-service- 
money, might, in quiet times, be all that a Minister needed ; but it was 
unsafe to trust wholly to such support in time of war, of discontent, and of 
agitation, The composition of the House of Commons was not wholly aristo- 
cratical ; and, whatever be the composition of large deliberative assemblies, 
their spirit is always in some degree popular. Where there are free debates, 
eloquence must have admirers, and reason must make converts. Where there 
is a free press, the governors must live in constant awe of the opinions of the 
governed, — 

Thus these two men, so unlike in charicter, so lately mortal enemies, were 
necessary to each other. Newcastle had fallen in November, for want of 
that public confidence which Pitt possessed, and of that parliamentary sup- 
port which Pitt was better cualified than any man of his time to give. Pitt 
had fallen in April, for want of that species of influence Which Newcastle 
had passed his whole life in acquiring and hoarding. Neither of them had 
pawer enough to support himself. Each of them had power enough to 
overtu™ the other. Their union would be irresistible. Neither the King 
nor any par*~ in the state would be able to stand against them. 

Under these ciyeumstances, Pitt was not disposed to proceed to extremities 
against his predecessor: in office. Something, however, was due to consist- 
ency ; and something was secessary for the preservation of his popularity. 
We did little ; but that littic ‘e did in such x» manner as to produce great 
effect. He came down to the House in all the pomp of gout, his legs swathed . 
in flannels, his arm dangling in a sling. He kept his seat through several, 
fatiguing days, in spite of pain and languor. He uttered a few sharp and 
vehement sentences ; but, during the greater part of the discussion, his 
69 was unusually gentle. | oO 


en the inquiry had terminated without a vote either af approbation or . 
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of censure, the great obstacle to a coalition was removed. Many obstacles, 
however, remained. The King was still rejoicing in his deliverance from the 
proud and aspiring Minister who had been forced on him by the cry of the 
nation. Fis Majesty’s indignation was excited to the highest point when it 
appeared that Newcastle, who had, during thirty years, been loaded with 
marks of royal favour, and who had bound himself, by a solemn promise, 
never to coalesce with Pitt, was meditating a new perfidy. Of all the states- 
men of that age, Fox had the largest share of royal favour. A coalition 
between Fox and Newcastle was the arrangement which the King wished to 
bring about. But the Duke was too cunning to fall into such a snare. Asa 
speaker in Parliament, Fox might perhaps be, on the whole, as useful to an 
administration as his great rival ; but he was one of the most unpopular men 
in England. Then, again, Newcastle felt all that jealousy of Fox which, 
according to the proverb, generally exists between two of a trade. Fox would 
certainly intermeddle with that department which the Duke was most de- 
sirous to reserve entire to himself,—the jobbing department. Pitt, on the 
other hand, was quite willing to leave the drudgery of corruption to any who 
might be inclined to undertake it. 

During eleven weeks England remained without a ministry ; and in the 
meantime Parliament was sitting, and a war was raging. ‘lhe prejudices 
of the King, the haughtiness of Pitt, the jealousy, levity, and treachery of 
Newcastle, delayed the settlement. Pitt knew the Duke too well to trust 
him without security. The Duke loved power too much to be inclined to 
give security. While they were haggling, the King was in vain attempting 
to produce a fina] rupture bets een them, sr to form a Government without 
them. Atone time he applied to Lord Waldégrave, an honest and sensible 
man, but unpractised in affairs. Lord Waldégrave had the courage to accep 
the TJeasury, but soon found that no administration formed by him had the 
smallest chance of standing a single week. 

At length the King’s pertinacity yielded to the necessity of the case. After 
exclaiming with great bitterness, and with some justice, against the Whigs, 
who ought, he said, to be ashamed to talk about liberty while they sub- 
mitted to be the footmen of the Duke of Newcastle, he notified submission. 
The influence of the Prince of Wales prevailed on Pitt to abate a little, and 
but a little, of his high demands; and all at once, out of the chaos in which 
parties had for some time been rising, falling, meeting, separating, arose 4 
government as strong at home as that of Pelham, as successful abroad as 
that of Godophin. 

Newcastle took the Treasury. Pitt was Secretary of State, with the leac 
in the House of Commons, and with the supreme direction of the war and of 
foreign affairs, Fox, the only man.who could have given much annoyance 
to the new government, was silenced with the office of Paymaster, which, 
during the continuance of that war, was probably the most lucrative place ir. 
the whole Government. He was poor, and the situation was tempting; yet 
it cannot but seem extraordinary that a man who had played a first part in 
politics, and whose abilities had been found not unequal to that part,—who 
had sat in the Cabinet, who had led the House of Commons, who hed been 
twice intrusted by the King with the office of forming a ministry, who was 
regarded as the rival of Pitt, and who at one time seemed likely to be a 
successful rival,—should have consented, for the sake of emolument, to take 
a subordinate place and to give silent votes for all the measures of a govern: 
ment to the deliberations of which he was not summoned, 

The first measures of the new administration were characterised rather by 
vigour than by judgment. Expeditions were sent against different parts of 
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the French coast with little success. The small island of Aix was taken, 
Rochefort threatened, a few ships burned in the harbour of St. Maloes, and 
a few guns and mortars brought home as trophies from the fortifications of 
Cherbourg. But before long conquests of a very different kind filled the 
kingdom with pride and rejoicing. A succession of victories undouk sdly 
brilliant, and, as it was thought, not barren, raised to the highest point the 
fame of the minister to whom the conduct of the war had been intrusted. 
In July, 1758, Louisbourg fell. The whole island of Cape Breton was re- 
duced ; the fleet to which the Court of Versailles had confided the defence 
of French America was destroyed. The captured standards were borne in 
triumph from Kensington Palace to the city, and were suspended in St. Paul’s 
Church, amidst the roar of guns and kettle-drums, and the shouts of an 
immense multitude, Addresses of congratulation came in from all the great 
towns of England. Parliament met only to decree thanks and monuments, 
and to bestow, without one murmur, supplies more than double of those 
which had been given during the war of the Grand Alliance. | 
The year 1759 opened with the conquest of Goree. Next fell Guada- 
loupe ; then Ticonderoga; then Niagara. The Toulon squadron was com- 
pletely defeated by Boscawen off Cape Lagos, But the greatest exploit of 
the year was the achievement of Wolfe on the heights of Abraham. The 
news of his glorious death and of the fal] of Quebec reached London in the 
very week in which the Houses met. All was joy and triumph; envy and 
faction were forced to join in the general applause. Whigs and Tories vied 
with each other in extolling the genius and energy of Pitt. His colleagues 
were never talked of or thought of. The House of Commons, the nation, 
the colonies, our allies, our enemies, had their eyes fixed on him alone. 
Scarcely had Parliament voted a monument to Wolfe when another great 
event called for fresh rejoicings. The Brest fleet, under the command of 
Conflans, had put out to sea. It was overtaken by an English squadron 
“under Hawke. Conflans attempted to take shelter close under the French 
coast. The shore was rocky,—the night was black,—the wind was furious,— 
the Bay of Biscay ran high. But Pitt had infused into every branch of the 
service a spirit which had long been unknown. No British seaman was dis- 
posed to err on the same side with Byng. The pilot told Hawke that the 
attack could not be made without the greatest danger. ‘* You have done 
your duty in remonstrating,” answered Hawke; ‘‘I will answer for every 
thing. I command you to lay me alongside the French admiral.” The 
result was a complete victory. | | 
The year 1760 came ; and still triumph followed triumph. Montreal was 
taken ; the whole province of Canada was subjugated; the French fleets 
_ underwent a succession of disasters in the seas of Europe and America. | 
In the mean time conquests equalling in rapidity, and far surpassing in 
magnitude, those of Cortes and Pizarro, had been achieved in the east. In the 
space of three years the English had founded a mighty empire. The French 
had been defeated in every part of India. Chandernagore had surrendered 
to Clive, Pondicherry to Coote. Throughout Bengal, Bahar, Orissa, and 
the Carnatic, the authority of the East India Company was more absolute 
“than that of Acbar or Aurungzebe had ever been, sits | 
_ On the continent of Europe the odds were against England. We had but 
one important ally, the King of Prussia; and he was attacked, not. only by. 
France, but also by Russia and Austria, Yet even on the Continent the 
_-energy of Pitt triumphed over all difficulties, Vehemently as he had con- 
.. demned the practice of subsidising foreign princes, he. now carried that. prac-_ 
tice farther than Carteret himself would have ventured to do. The-active 
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end able Sovereign of Prussia received such pecuniary assistance as enabled 
him to maintain the conflict on equal terms against his powerful eneinics. 
On no subject had Pitt ever spoken with so much eloquence and ardour as 
on the mischiefs of the Hanoverian connection. He now declared, uot with. 
cat much show of reason, that it would be unworthy of the E nglish people 
to suffer their King to be deprived of his electoral dominions in an English 
quarrel, He assured his countryinen that they should be no losers, and that 
he would conquer America for them in Germany. By taking this line he con- 
ciliated the King, and lost no part of his influence with the nation. In 
Parmament, such was the ascendancy which his eloquence, his success, his 
‘igh situation, his pride, and his intrepidity had obtained for him, that he 
took liberties with the Flouse of which there had been no example, and which 
have never since been imitated. No orator could there venture to reproach 
him with inconsistency, One unfortunate man made the attempt, and was 
ey much disconcerted by the scornful demeanour of the Minister, that he 
stammered, stopped, and sat down. Even the old Tory country gentlemen, 
to whom the very name of Hanover had been odious, gave their hearty aves 
to subsidy after subsidy. In a lively contemporary satire, —much more lively 
indeed than delicate,—this remarkable conversion is not unhappily described ; 


** No more they make a fiddle-faddle 
About a Hessian horse or saddle. 
No more of eontinental measures ; 
No more of wasting British treasures, 
Yen millions and a vote of credit,— 
"Tis right. He can’t be wrong wlro did it.” 


The success of Pitt’s continental measures was such as might have been 
expected from their vigour, When he came into power, Hanover was in 
imminent danger ; and before he had been in office three mouths, the whole 
electorate was in the hands of France. But the face of affairs was speedily 
changed, The invaders were driven out. An army, partly English, partly 
Iianoverian, partly composed of soldiers furnished by the petty princes of 
Germany, was placed under the command of Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick. 
The French were beaten in 1758 at Crevelt. In 1759 they received a still 
more complete and humiliating defeat at Minden. 

In the meantime, the nation exhibited all the signs of wealth and pros- 
perity. The merchants of London had never been more thriving. The im- 
portance of several great commercial and manufacturing towns, —of Glasgow 
In particular, —dates from this period, The fine inscription on the monument 
of Lord Chatham in Guildhall records the general opinion of the citizens of 
London, that,under his administration commerce nad been ‘‘united with and 
made to flourish by war.’ 

It must be owned that these signs of prosperity were in some degree de» 
lusive, It must be owned that some of our conquests were rather splendid 
than useful, It must be owned that the expense of the war never entered 
into Pitt’s consideration, Perhaps it would be more correct to say that the 
cost of his victories increased the pleasure with which he contemplated them. 
Unlike other men in his situation, he loved to. exaggerate the sums which 
the nation was laying out under his direction. Tle was proud of the sacrifices 
and efforts which his cloguence and his success had induced his countryinen 
to make, The price at which he purchased faithful service and complete 
victory, though far smaller than that which his son, the most profuse and 
incapable of war ministers, paid for treachery, defeat, and shame, was long 
and severely felt by the nation. 


Even as a.war minister, Pitt is scarcely entitled to all the praise which 
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his contemporaries lavished on him. We, perhaps, from ignorance, cannot 
discern in his arrangements any appearance of profound or dexterous com- 
bination. Several of his expeditions, particularly those which were sent to 
the coast of France, were at once costly and absurd. Our Indian conquests, 
though they add to the splendour of the period during which he was at the 
head of affairs, were not planned by him. He had undoubtedly great energy, 
reat determination, great means at his command. His temper was enter- 
prising ; and, situated as he was, he had only to follow his temper. The 
wealth of a rich nation, the valour of a brave nation, were ready to support 
him in every attempt. 

In one respect, however, he deserved all the praise that he has ever re- 
ceived. The success of our arms was perhaps owing less to the skill of his 
dispositions than to the national resources and the national spitit. But that 
the national spirit rose to the emergency,—that the national resources were 
contributed with unexampled cheerfulness,—this was undoubtedly his work. 
The ardour of his spirit had set the whole kingdom on fire. It inflamed every 
soldier who dragged the cannon up the heights of Quebec, and every sailor 
who boarded the French ships among the rocks of Brittany. The Minister, 
before he had been long in office, had imparted to the commanders whom 
hs employed his own impetuous, adventurous, and defying character. They, 
like him, were disposed to nsk everything,—to play double or quits to the 
last, —-to think nothing done while anything remained, —to fail rather than not 
to attempt. For the errors of rashness there might be indulgence. For over- 
caution, for faults like those of Lord George Sackville, there was no mercy. 
In other times, and against other enemies, this mode of warfare might have 
failed. But the state of the French government and of the French nation 
wave every advantage to Pitt. The fops and intriguers of Versailles were 
appalled and bewildered by his vigour. A panic spread through all ranks of 
society. Our enemies soon considered it as a settled thing that they were 
nlways to be beaten. Thus victory begot victory ; till, at last, wherever the 
forces of the two nations met, they met with disdainful confidence on the one 
side, and with a craven fear on the other. | 

‘The situation which Pitt occupied at the close of the reign of George the 
Second was the most enviable ever occupied by any public man in English 
history. He had conciliated the King; he domineered over the House of 
Commons ; he was adored by the people; he was admired by all Europe. 
He was the first Englishman of his time, and he had made England the 
fist country in the world. The ‘‘Great Commoner,”—the name by which 
he was often designated,—might look down with scorn on coronets and garters, 
The nation was drunk with joy and pride. The Parliament was as quiet as 
it had been under Pelham. The old party distinctions were almost effaced ; 
nor was their place yet supplied by distinctions of a still more important kind. 
A new generation of country squires and rectors had arisen, who knew not 
the Stuarts, The Dissenters were tolerated ; the Catholics not cruelly perse- 
cuted. The Church was drowsy and indulgent. The great civil and pe- 
ligious conflict which began at the Reformation seemed to have terminated 
in universal repose. Whigs and Tories, Churchmen and Puritans, spoke 
with equal reverence of the constitution, and with equal enthusiasm of the 
talents, virtues, and services of the Minister. 

A few years sufficed to change the whole aspect of affairs. A nation con- 
vulsed by faction, a throne assailed by the fiercest invective, a House of 
Commons hated and despised by the nation, England set against Scctland, 
Britain set against America, a rival legislature sitting beyond the Atlantic, 
English blood shed by English bayonets, our armies capitulating, our con: 
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quests wrested from us, our enemies hastening to take vengeance for past 
humiliation, our flag scarcely able to maintain itself in our own seas,—such 
was the spectacle which Pitt lived to see. Be'. the history of this great revo 

lution requires far more space than we can at \*esent bestow. We leave the 
‘Great Commoner ” in the zenith of his glory. It 3° not impossible that we 
may take some other opportunity of tracing his life to its melancholy, yet not 
inyglorious close, 


SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 
(JuLy, 1835.) 


ffistory of the Revolution in England, in 1688. Comprising a View of the Reign 
of Fames the Second, from his Accession to the Enterprise of the Prince of Orange, by 
lete Right Honourable Sir JAMRs Mackinrosn, asd completed to the Settlement of 
the Crown, by the Editor Towhich is prekexeda Notice of the Life, Writings, and 
Speeches of Sir Fames Mackintosh, gto. London: 1834. 


It is with unfeigned diffidence that we venture to give our opinion of the 
last work of Sir James Mackintosh. We have in vain tried to perform what 
ought to be to a critic an easy and habitual act. We have in vain tried to 
separate the book from the writer, and to judge of it as if it bore some un- 
known name. But it is to no purpose, All the lines of that venerable coun- 
tenance are before us, All tne little peculiar cadences of that voice frow 
which scholars and statesmen loved to receive the lessons of a serene anc 
benevolent wisdom are in our ears. We will attempt to preserve strict im- 
partiality. But we are not ashamed to own that we approach this relic of a 
virtuous and most accomplished man with feelings of respect and pratitude 
which may possibly pervert our judgment. 

It is hardly possible to avoid instituting a comparison between this work 
and another celebrated Fragment. Our readers will easily guess that we 
allude to Mr. Fox’s History of James the Second. The two books relate to 
the same subject. Both were posthumously published. Neither had received 
the last corrections. The authors belonged to the same political party, and 
held the same opinions concerning the merits and defects of the lnglish con- 
stitution, and concerning most of the prominent characters and events in 
English history. They had thought much on the principles of government ; 
yet they were not mere speculators. They had ransacked the archives of 
rival kingdoms, and pored on folios which had mouldered for ages in deserted 
libraries ; but they were not mere antiquaries. They had one eminent quali- 
fication for writing history :—they had spoken history, acted history, lived 
history. The turns of political fortune, the ebb and flow of popular feeling, 
the hidden mechanism by which parties are moved, al] these things were the 
subjects of their constant thought and of their most familiar conversation. 
Gibpon has remarked that his history is much the better for his having been 
as officer in the militia and a member of the Eluuse of Commons, The 
remark is most just. We have not the smallest doubt that his campaign, 
though he never saw an enemy, and his parliamentary attendance, though he 
never made a speech, were of far more use to him than years of retirement 
and study would have been. If the time that he spent on parade and at mess 
in Hampshire, or on the Treasury Bench and at Brookes’s during the storms 
which overthrew Lord North and Lord Shelburme, had been passed in the 
Bodleian Library, he might have avoided some inaccuracies ;—he might have 
enriched his notes with a greater number of references ; but he would nevez 
have produced so lively a picture of the court, the camp, and the senate. 
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house. In this respect Mr. Fox and Sir James Mackintesh had great advan 
tages over almost every English historian who has written since the time 
of Burnet, Lord Lyttelton had indeed the same advantages, but he was in- 
capable of using them. Pedantry was so deeply fixed in his nature that the 
Hustings, the Treasury, the Exchequer, the House of Commons, the House 
of Lords, left him the same dreaming schoolboy that they found him, 

When we compare the two interesting works of which we bave been speak- 
ing, we have little difficulty in awarding the superiority to that of Sir James 
Mackintosh. Indeed, the superiority of Mr. Fox to Sir James as an orator 
is hardly more clear than the superiority of Sir James to Mr. Fox asa his- 
torian. Mr. Fox with a pen in his hand, and Sir James on his legs in the 
House of Commons, were, we think, each aut of his proper element. They 
were men, it is true, of far too much judgment and ability te fail scandal- 
ously in any wodertaking to which they brought the whole power of their 
minds. The Tfistory of James the Second will always keep its place in cur 
libraries as a valuable book ; and Sir James Mackintosh succeeded in win- 
ning and maintaining a high place among the parliainentary speakers of his 
time. Yet we could never read a page of Mr. Fox’s writing, we could never 
listen for a quarter of an hour to the speaking of Sir James, without feeling 
that there was a constant effort, a tug up hill. Nature, or habit which had 
become nature, asserted its rights. Mr, Fox wrote debates. Sir James 
Mackintosh spoke essays. 

As far as mere diction was concerned, indeed, Mr. Fox did his best to 
avoid those faults which the habit of public speaking is likely to generate, 
He was so nervously apprebensive of sliding into some colloquial incorrect- 
ness, of debasing his style by a mixture of Parliamentary slang, that he ran 
inte the opposite error, and purified his vocabulary with a scrupulosity un- 
known to any purist. ‘* Ciceronem Ailobroga dixit.” [le would not allow 
Addison, Bolingbroke, or Middleton to be a sufficient authority for an ex- 
pression. He declared he would use no word which was not to be found 
in Dryden. In any other person we should have called this solicitude mere 
foppery ; and, in spite of all our admiration for Mr. Fox, we cannot but think 
that his extreme attention to the petty niceties of language was hardly worthy 
of so manly and so capacious an understanding. There were purists of this 
kind at Rome; and their fastidiousness was censured by Horace, with that 
perfect good sense and good taste which characterise all his writings. There 
were purists of this kind at the time of the revival of letters ; and the two 
greatest scholars of that time raised their voices, the one from within, the 
other from without the Alps, against a scrupulosity so unreasonable. ‘* Ca- 
rent,’ snid YPolitian, ‘‘ qua scribunt isti viribus et vita, carent actu, carent 
effectu, carent indole. ... Nisi liber ile presto sit ex quo quid excer- 
pant, colligere tria verba non possunt.... Horum semper igitur oratio 
tremula, vacillans, infirma. . . . Queso ne ista superstitione te alliges. 
. . . Ut bene currere non potest qui petlem ponere studet in alienis tan- 
tum vestigiis, ita nec bene scribere qui tanquam de prescripto non audet 
egredi.’’—‘' Posthac,” exclaims Erasmus, ‘‘non licebit episcopos appellare 
patres reverendos, nec in calce literarum scribere annum a Christo nato, 
quod id nusquam faciat Cicero. Quid autem ineptius quam, toto seculo 
novato, religione, imperiis, magistratibus, locorum vocabulis, acdificiis, cultu, 
moribus, non aliter audere loqui quam locutus est Cicero? Si revivisceret 
ipse Cicero, rideret hoc Ciceronianorum genus.” a oe 
While Mr. Fox winnowed and sifted his phraseology with a care which 
seems hardly consistent with the simplicity and elevation of his mind, and 
of which the effect really was to debase and enfecble his style, he was lithe: 
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on his guard against those more serious improprieties of manner into which 
a great orator who undertakes to write history is in danger of falling. There 
is about the whole book a vehement, contentious, replying manner, Almost 
every argument is put in the form of an interrogation, an ejaculation, or a 
sarcasm. The writer seems to be addressing himself to some imaginary 
audience :—to be tearing in pieces a defence of the Stuarts which has just been 
pronounced by an imaginary Tory. Take, for example, his answer to 
ITume’s remarks on the execution of Sydney; and substitute ‘the honour. 
able gentleman,” or ‘‘the noble Lord” for the name of Ifume. ‘The whole 
passave sounds like a powerful reply, thandered at three in the morning from 
the Opposition Bench. While we read it, we can almost fancy that we see 
and hear the great English debater, such as he has been described to us by 
the few who can sull remember the Westininster Scruliny and the Oczakow 
Negotiations, in the full paroxysnt of inspiration, foaming, sercaining, choked 
by the rushing multitude of his words. 

{t is true that the passage to which we have referred, and several other 
passages which we could point out, are admirable, when considered merely 
as exhibitions of mental power. We at once recognise in them that con- 
summate master of the whole art of intellectual gladiatorship, whose Speeches, 
imperfectly as they have been transmitted to us, ssould be studied day and 
night by every man who wishes to learn the science of logical defence. We 
find in several parts of the History of James the Second fine specimens of that 
which we conceive to have been the great characteristic of Demosthenes 
aniong the Greeks, and of Fox among the orators of England,—reason pene- 
trated, and, if we may venture on the expression, made red hot by passion. 
But this is not the kind of excellence proper to history ; and it is hardly too 
much to say that whatever is strikingly pood in Mr. Fox’s Fragment is out of 
place. 

With Sir James Mackintosh the case was reversed, Elis proper place was 
his library, a circle of men of letters, or a chair of moral and political philo- 
sophy. He distinguished himself highly in Parliament. But nevertheless 
Parliament was not exactly the sphere for him. ‘The effect of his most suc- 
cessful speeches was small when compared with the quantity of ability and 
learning which was expended on them. We could easily name men who, 
not possessing a tenth part of his intellectual powers, hardly ever address the 
Iiouse of Commons without producing a greater impression than was pro- 
duced by his most splendid and elaborate orations. His luminous and philo- 
sophical disquisition on the Reform Bill was spoken to empty benches, 
Those, indeed, who had the wit to keep their seats, picked up hints which, 
skilfully used, made the fortune of more than one speech. But ‘it was 
caviaze to the general.” And even those who listened to Sir James with 
pleasure and admiration could not but acknowledge that he rather lectured 
than debated. An artist who should waste on a panorama, on a scene, or 
on a transparency, the exquisite finishing which we admire in some of the 
small Dutch interiors, would not squander his powers more than this eminent 
man too often did. His audience resembled the boy in the Heart of Mid- 
Lothian, who pushes away the lady’s guineas with contempt, and insists on 
having the white money. They preferred the silver with which they were 
familiar, and which they were constantly passing about from hand to hand, 
to the gold which they had never before seen, and with the value of which 
they were unacqtainted. se 3 

It is much to be regretted, we think, that Sir James Mackintosh did not 
‘wholly devote his later years to philosophy and literature, His talents were 
got those which enable a speaker to produce with rapidity a series of striking 
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but transitory impressions,—and to excite the minds of five hundred gentle. 
men at midnight, without saying anything that any one of them will be able 
to remember in the morning. His arguments were of a very different texture 
{rom those which are produced in Parliament at a moment’s notice,—which 
puzzle a plain man, who, if he had them before him in writing, would soon 
detect their fallacy, and which the great debater who employs them forgets 
within half an hour, and never thinks of again, Whatever was valnable in 
the compositions of Sir James Mackintosh was the ripe fruit of study and of 
meditation. It was the same with his conversation. In his most familiar 
talk there was no wildness, no inconsistency, no amusing nonsense, no 
exagyeration for the sake of momentary effect. His mind was a vast 
mapazine, admirably arranged; everything was there; and everything was 
in its place. His judgments on men, on sects, on books, had been often 
and carefully tested and weighed, and had then been committed, each to its 
proper receptacle, in the most capacious and accurately constructed memory 
that any human being ever possessed. It would have been strange indeed if 
you had asked for anything that was not to be found in that immense store- 
house. The article which you required was not only there. It was ready. 
It was in its own proper compartment. In a moment it was brought down, 
unpacked, and displayed. If those who enjoyed the privilege,—for a privi- 
lege indeed it was, —of listening to Sir James Mackintosh, had been disposed 
to find some fault in his conversation, they might perhaps have observed that 
he yielded too little to the impulse of the moment. He seemed to be recol- 
lecting, not creating. Ile never appeared to catch a sudden glimpse of a 
subject in a new light. You never saw his opinions in the making,—still 
rude, still inconsistent, and requiring to be fashioned by thought and dis- 
cussion, They came forth, like the pillars of that temple in which no sound 
of axes or hammers was heard, finished, rounded, and exactly suited to their 
places. What Mr. Charles Lamb has said, with much humour and some 
truth, of the conversation of Scotchmen in general, was certainly true of this 
eminent Scotchman. He did not find, but bring. You could not cry halves 
to anything that turned up while you were in his company. 
_ The intellectual and moral qualities which are most important in a historians 
he possessed in a very high i a He was singularly mild, calm, and im- 
partial in his judgments of men, and of parties. Almost all the distinguished 
writers who have treated of English history are advocates. Mr. Hallam and 
Sir James Mackintosh alone are entitled to be called judges. But the ex- 
treme austerity of Mr, Hallam takes away something from the pleasure of 
reading his learned, eloquent, and judicious writings. He is a judge, but a 
hanging judge, the Page or Buller of the High Court of Literary Justice. 
His black cap is in constant requisition, In the long calendar of those 
whom he has tried, there is hardly one who has not, in spite of evidence to 
character and recommendations to mercy, been sentenced and left for execu- 
tion, Sir James, perhaps, erred a little on the other side. He liked a maiden 
assize, and came away with white gloves, after sitting in judgment on batches 
af the most notorious offenders. He had a quick eye for the redeeming parts 
of a character, and a large toleration for the infirmities of men exposed to 
strong temptations, But this lenity did not arise from ignorance or neglect 
of moral distinctions. Though he allowed perhaps too much weight to every 
extenuating circumstance that could be urged in favour of, the transgressor, 
he never disputed the authority of the law, or showed his ingenuity by refining 
away its enactments. On every occasion he showed himself firm where 
principles were in conan but full of charity towards individuals. , | 
We have no hesitation in pronouncing this Fragment decidedly the best 
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history now extant of the reign of James the Second. It contains much new 
and curious information, of which excellent use has been made. The accuracy 
of the narrative is deserving of high admiration. We have noticed only one 
mistake of the smallest importance, and that, we believe, is to be laid to the 
charge of the editor, who has far more serious blunders to answer for. The 
pension of 60,000 livres, which Lord Sunderland received from France, is said 
to have been equivalent to £2,500 sterling, Sir James had perhaps for a 
moment forgotten,—his editor had certainly never heard,—-that a great depre- 
ciation of French coin took place after 1688. When Sunderland was in power 
the livre was worth about eighteen-pence, and his pension consequently 
amounted to £4,500. This is really the only inaccuracy of the slightest 
moment that we have heen able to discover in several attentive perusals. 

We are not sure that the book is not in some degree open to the charge 
which the idle citizen in the Spectator brought against his pudding ; ‘‘ Mem. 
too many plums, and no suet.” There is perhaps too much disquisition and 
too little narrative ; and indeed this is the fault into which, judging from the 
habits of Sir James’s mind, we should have thought him most likely to fall, 
What we assuredly did not anticipate was, that the narrative would be better 
executed than the disquisitions. We expected to find, and we have found, 
many just delineations of character, and many digressions full of interest, —such 
as the account of the order of Jesuits, and of the state of prison discipline in 
England a hundred and fifty years ago. We expected to find, and we have 
found, many reflections breathing the spirit of a calm and benignant philosophy. 
But we did not, we own, expect to find that Sir James could tell a story as well 
as Voltaire or Hume, Yet such is the fact ; and if any person doubts it, we 
would advise him to read the account of the events which followed the issuing 
af King James’s declaration,—the meeting of the clergy, the violent scene at 
the privy council, the commitment, trial, and acquittal of the bishops. The 
most superficial reader must be charmed, we think, by the liveliness of the 
narrative. But no person who is not acquainted with that vast mass of intract- 
able materials of which the valuable and interesting part has been extracted 
and condensed can fully appreciate the skill of the writer. Here, and indeed 
throughout the book, we find many harsh and careless expressions which the 
author would probably have removed if he had lived to complete his work. 
But, in spite of these blemishes, we must say that we should find it difficult to 
point out, In any modern history, any passage of equal merit. We find in it 
the diligence, the accuracy, and the judgment of Hallam, united to the viva- 
city and the colouring of Southey. A history of England, written throughout 
in this manner, would be the most fascinating book in the language, It would 
be more in request at the circulating libraries than the last novel. 

Sir James was not, we think, gifted with poetical imagination. But that 
lower kind of imagination which is necessary to the historian he had in large 
measure. It is not the business of the historian to create new worlds, and to 
people them with new races of beings. He is to Homer and Shakspeare, to 
Dante and Milton, what Nollekins was to Canova, or Lawrence to Michael 
Angelo. The object of the historian’s imitation is not within him; it is 
furnished from without, It is not a vision of beauty and grandeur discernible 
only by the eye of his own mind, but a real model which he did not make, 
and which he cannot alter. Yet his is not a mere mechanical imitation, The 
triumph of his skill is to select such parts as may produce the effect of the 
whole, to bring out strongly all the characteristic features, and to throw the 
light and shade in such a manner as may heighten the effect. This skill, as 
far as we can judge from the unfinished work now before us, Sir James 
Mackint>sh possessed in an eminent degree. 
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The style of this Fragment is weighty, manly, and unaffected. There are, 
as we have said, some expressions which seem to us harsh, and some which 
we think inaccurate. These would probably have been corrected, if Sir 
James had lived to superintend the publication. We ought to add that the 
printer has by no means done his duty. One misprint in particular is so 
serious as to require notice. Sir James Mackintosh has paid a high and just 
tribute to the genius, the integrity, and the courage of a good and great man, 
a distinguished ornament of English literature, a fearless champion of English 
liberty, Thomas Burnet, Master of the Charter House, and author of that 
most eloquent and imaginative work, the Ze/lurzs Theorta Sacra, Wherever 
the name of this celebrated man occurs, it is printed ‘‘ Bennet,” both in the 
text and in the index, ‘This cannot be mere negligence. It is plain that 
Thomas Burnet and his writings were never heard of by the gentleman who 
has been employed to edit this volume, and who, not content with deforming 
Sir James Mackintosh’s text by such blunders, has prefixed to ita bad Memoir, 
has appended to it a bad Continuation, and has thus succeeded in expanding 
the volume into one of the thickest, and debasing it into one of the worst that 
we ever saw. Never did we fall in with so admirable an illustration of the ola 
Greek proverb, which tells us that half is sometimes: more than the whole. 
Never did we see a case in which the increase of the bulk was so evidently a 
diminution of the value. 

Why such an artist was selected to preface so fine a Torso, we cannot 
pretend to conjecture. We read that, when the Consul Mumumius, after the 
taking of Corinth, was preparing to send to Rome some works of the greatest 
Grecian sculptors, he told the packers that if they broke his Venus or his 
Apollo, he would force them to restore the limbs which should be wanting. 
A head by a hewer of mile-stones joined to a bosom by Praxiteles would not 
surprise or shock us more than this supplement. The Memoir contains much | 
that is worth reading ; for it contains many extracts from the compositions of 
Sir James Mackintosh, But when we pass from what the biographer has done 
with his scissors to what he has done with his pen, we can find nothing worthy 
of approbation. Instead of confining himself to the only work which he is 
competent to perform,—that of relating facts in plain words,—he favours us 
with his opinions about Lord Bacon, and about the French literature of the 
age of Louis XIV. ; and with opinions, more absurd still, about the poetry of 
Homer, whom it is evident, from his criticisms, that he cannot read in 
the original, He affects, and for aught we know, feels something like contempt 
for the celebrated man whose life he has undertaken to write, and whom he 
was incompetent to serve in the capacity even of acorrector of the press. Our 
readers may form a notion of the spirit in which the whole narrative is 
composed, from expressions which occur at the beginning. This biographer 
tells us that Mackintosh, on occasion of taking his medical depree at. 
Edinburgh, ‘‘not only put off the writing of his Thesis to the last moment, but. 
was an hour behind -his time on the day of examination, and kept the Academic — 
Senate waiting for him in full conclave.” This irregularity, which no sensible 
professor would have thought deserving of more than a slight reprimand, is 
described by the biographer, after a lapse of nearly half a century, as an 
incredible instance ‘‘ not so much of indolence as of gross negligence and bad 
taste.” But this is not all. Our biographer has contrived to procure.a copy 
_ of the Thesis, and has sate.down with his ds in presenti and his Propria gue 
_martius at his side, to pick out blunders in a composition written by a youth 
of twenty-one, on the occasion alluded to. He finds one mistake,—such a. 
mistake as the greatest scholar might commit when in haste, and as the veriest{ 
schoolboy would detect when at leisure, He glories over this precioys dis: — 
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covery with all the exultation of a pedagocue. ‘‘ Deceived by the passive 
{ermination of the deponent verb defungor, Mackintosh misuses it in a passive 
sense.” He is not equally fortunate in his other discovery, ‘‘ Lasede com. 
spurcare” whatever he may think, is not an improper phrase. Mackintosh 
meant to say that there are men whose praise is a disgrace. Nc person, we 
are sure, who has read this Memoir, will doubt that there are men whose 
abuse is an honour. 

But we must proceed to more important matters, This writer evidently 
wishes to impress his readers with a belief that Sir James Mackintosh, from 
interested motives, abandoned the doctrines of the Vindicize Gallice, Had 
his statements appeared in their natural place, we should leave them to their 
natural fate. We would not stoop to defend Sir James Mackintosh from the 
altacks of fourth-rate magazines and pothouse newspapers, But here his own 
fame is turned against him, A book of which not one copy would ever have 
heen bought but for his name in the titlepage is made the vehicle of the 
slander. Under such circumstances we cannot help exclaiming, in the words 
of one of the most amiable of Llomer’s heroes, — 


‘¢ Nov res évnetys TarpoxA fos dethoto 
Mvyodcbw' raow yap éwicraro melvryos elvae 
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We have no difficulty in admitting, that, during the ten or twelve years 
which followed the appearance of the Vindicie Gallicce, the opinions of Sir 
ie Mackintosh underwent some change. But did this change pass on 
1im alone? Was it not common? Was it not almost universal ? Was 
there one honest friend of liberty in Europe or in America whose ardour had 
not been damped, whose faith in the high destinies of mankind had not been 
shaken? Was there one observer to whom the French Revolution, or revo- 
lutions in general, appeared in exactly the same light on the day when the 
Rastile fell, and on the day when the Girondists were dragged to the scaffold, — 
the day when the Directory shipped off their principal opponents for Guiana, 
or the day when the Legislative Body was driven from its hall at the point 
of the bayonet? We do not speak of enthusiastic and light-minded people, 
—of wits like Sheridan, of poets like Alfieri; but of the most virtuous and 
intelligent practical statesmen, and of the deepest, the calmest, the most 
impartial political speculators of that time. What was the language and 
conduct of Lord Spencer, of Lord Fitzwilliam, of Mr. Grattan? What is 
the tone of M. Dumont’s Memoirs, written just at the close of the eighteenth 
century? What Tory could have spoken with greater disgust and contempt 
of the French Revolution and its authors? Nay, this writer, a republican, 
and the most upright and zealous of republicans, has gone so far as to say 
that Mr. Burke’s work on the Revolution had saved Europe. The name of 
M. Dumont naturally suggests that of Mr. Bentham. He, we presume, was 
not ratting for a place ; and what language did he hold at that time? Look 
at his little treatise entitled Sophismes Anarchigues. In that treatise he says, 
that the atrocities cf the Revolution were the natural consequences of the 
absurd principles on which it was commenced ;—that, while the chiefs of the 
‘constituent assembly gloried in the thought that they were pulling down 
aristocracy, they never saw that their doctrines tended to produce an evil a 
hundred times more formidable,—anarchy ;—that the theory laid down in the 
“‘ Declaration of the Rights of Man” had, in a great measure, produced the 
crimes of the Reign of Terror ;—that none but an eyewitness could. imagine 
the horrors of a state of society in which comments on that Declaration were 
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put forth by men with no food in their bellies, with rags on their backs, and 
with arms in their hands. He praises the English Parliament for the dislike 
which it has always shown to abstract reasonings, and to the affirming of 
general principles. InM. Dumont’s preface to the ‘* Treatise on the Princi- 
ples of Legislation,”—a preface written under the eye of Mr, Bentham, and 
published with his sanction,—are the following still more remarkable expres- 
sions :—‘* M. Bentham est bien loin d’attacher une préférence exclusive 4 
aucune forme de gouvernement. II pense que la meilleure constitution pour 
un peuple est celle 4 laquelle il est accoutumd. . . . Le vice fondamental des 
théories sur les constitution politiques, c’est de commencer par attaquer celles 
qui existent, et d’exciter tout au moins des inqui¢tudes et des jallousies de 
pouvoir, Une telle disposition n’est point favorable au perfectionnement des 
lois. La seule époque ot l'on puisse entreprendre avec succés de grandes 
réforme de législation, est celle ot les passions publiques sont calmes, et ot le 
gouvernement jouit de la stabilité la plus grande. L’objet de M. Bentham, 
en cherchant dans le vice des lois la cause de la plupart des maux, a été 
constamment d’éloigner le plus grand de tous, le bouleversement de l’autorité, 
les revolution de propriété et de pouvoir.” 

To so conservative a frame of mind had the excesses of the French Revolu- 
tion brought the most uncompromising reformers of that time. And why is 
one person to be singled out from among millions, and arraigned before pos- 
terity as a traitor to his opinions, only because events produced on him the 
effect which they produced on a whole generation? This biographer may, 
for aught we know, have revelations from heaven like Mr. Percival, or pure 
anticipated cognitions like the disciples of Kant. But such poor creatures as 
Mackintosh, Dumont, and Bentham, had nothing but observation and reason 
to guide them; and they obeyed the guidance of observation and reason. 
How is it in physics? A traveller falls in with a fruit which he has never 
before seen. He tastes it, and finds it sweet and refreshing. Ie praises it, 
and resolves to introduce it into his own country. But in a few minutes he is 
taken violently sick ; he is convulsed ; he is at the point of death; no medi- 
cine gives him relief. He of course pronounces this delicious food a poison, 
blames his own folly in tasting it, and cautions his friends against it. After a 
Jong and violent struggle he recovers, and finds himself much exhausted by his 
sufferings, but free from some chronic complaints which had been the torment 
of his life. Hethen changes his opinion again, and pronounces this fruit a 
Mand powerful remedy, which ought to be employed only in extreme cases and 
with great caution, but which ought not to be absolutely excluded from the 
‘¢ Pharmacopeeia.’”? And would it not be the height of absurdity to call such 
aman fickle and inconsistent, because he had repeatedly altered his judg- 
ment? If he had not altered his judgment, would he have been a rational 
being? It was exactly the same with the French Revolution, That event 
was anew phenomenon in politics. Nothing that had gone before enabled 
any person to judge with certainty of the course events might take. At first 
the effect, was the reform of great abuses ; and honest men rejoiced. Then 
camé commotion, proscription, confiscation, the sinanadee the? the assignats, 
the maximum, civil war, foreign war, revolutionary tribunals, guillotinades, 
noyades, fusillades. Yet a little while, and a military despotism rose out of 
the confusion, and threatened the independence of every state in Europe, 
And yet again a little while, and the old dynasty returned, followed by a train. 
of emigrants eager to restore the old abuses. We have now, we think, the 
whole before us. We should therefore be justly accused of levity or insin« 
‘verity if our language concerning these events were constantly changing. It 
is our deliberate opinion that the French Revolution, in spite of all its crimes 
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and follies, was a great blessing to mankind. But it was not only natural, 
but inevitable, that those who had only seen the first act should be ignorant 
of the catastrophe, and should be alternately elated and depressed as the plot 
went on disclosing itself to them. A man who had held exactly the same 
opinion about the Revolution in 1789, in 1794, in 1804, in 1814, and in 1834, 
would have been either a divinely inspired prophet, or an obstinate fool. 
Mackintosh was neither. He was simply a wise and good man; and the 
change which passed on his mind was a change which passed om the mind of 
almost every wise and good man in Europe. In fact, few of his contem- 
poraries changed so little. The rare moderation and calmness of his temper 
preserved him alike from extravagant elation and extravagant despondency. 
He was never a Jacobin. He was never an Antijacobin. His mind oscillated 
undoubtedly ; but the extreme points of the oscillation were not very remote. 
Hercin he differed greatly from some persons of distinguished talents who en- 
tered into life at nearly the same time with him. Such persons we have seen 
rushing from one wild extreme to another,—out-Paining Paine,—out-Castle- 
reaghing Castlereagh, —Pantisocratists, — U ltra-Tories, —hcretics, —persecu- 
tors,—breaking the old laws against sedition,—calling for new and sharper 
laws against sedition, —writing democratic dramas, —writing Laureate odes, — 
anegyrising Marten,—panegyrising Laud,—consistent in nothing but in an 
intolerance which in any person would be offensive, but which is altogether 
unpardonable in men who, Ly their own confession, have had such ample ex- 
perience of their own fallibility. We readily concede to some of these persons 
the praise of eloquence and poetical invention ; nor are we by any means dis- 
posed, even where they have been gainers by their conversions, to question 
their sincerity. It would be most uncandi( to attribute to sordid motives actions 
which admit of a less discreditable explanation. We think that the conduct o| 
these persons has been precisely what was to be expected from men who were 
gifted with strong imagination and quick sensibility, but who were neither 
accurate observers nor logical reasoners. It was natural that such men should 
see in the victory of the third estate of France the dawn of a new Saturnian age, 
at was natural that the rage of their disappointment should be proportioned 
to the extravagance of their hopes. Though the direction of their passions 
was altered, the violence of those passions was the same. The force of the 
rebound was proportioned to the force of the original impulse. The peadulum 
swung furiously to the left, because it had been drawn too far to the right. 
We own that nothing gives us.so high an idea of the judgment and tem- 
per of Sir Janes Mackintosh as the manner in which he shaped his course 
through those times, Exposed successively to two opposite infections, he 
took both in their very mildest form. The constitution of his mind was such 
that neither of the diseases which committed such havoc all round him could 
in any serious degree, or for any great length of time, derange his intellectual 
health. He, like every honest and enlightened man in Europe, saw with 
delight the great awakening of the French nation. Yet he never, in the 
season of his warmest enthusiasm, proclaimed doctrines inconsistent with the 
afety of property, and the just authority of governments. He, like almost 
every other honest and enlightened man, was discouraged and perplexed by 
the terrible events which followed. Yet he never in the most gloomy times 
abandoned the cause of peace, of liberty, and of toleration, In that great con- 
vulsion which overset almost every other understanding, he was indeed so 
much shaken that he leaned sometimes in one direction and sometimes in the 
other ; but he never lost his balance. ‘The opinions in which he at last re- 
posed, and to which, in spite of strong temptations, he adhered with a firm, 
a disinterested, an ill-requited fidelity, were a just mean between those which 
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he had defended with youthful ardour and with more than manly prowess 
rgainst Mr. Burke, and those to which he had inclined during the dar test 
and saddest years in the history of modern Europe. We are much mistaken 
if this be the picture either of a weak or of a dishonest mind. _ | 

What the political opinions of Sir James Mackintosh were in his later years 
is written in the annals of his country. Those annals will sufficiently refute 
what his biographer has ventured to assert in the very advertisement to this 
work, ‘Sir James Mackintosh,” says he, ‘‘ was avowedly and emphatically 
a Whig of the Revolution: and since the agitation of religious liberty and 
parliamentary reform became a national movement, the great transaction of 
1688 has been more dispassionately, more correctly, and less highly estimated.” 

While we transcribe the words our anger cools down into scorn. If they 
mean anything, they must mean that the opinions of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh concerning religious liberty and parliamentary reform went no further: 
than those of the authors of the revolution ;—in other words, that Sir James 
Mackintosh opposed Catholic emancipation, and quite approved of the old 
constitution of the House of Commons. The allegation is confuted by twenty 
volumes of parliamentary debates, nay, by innumerable passages in the very 
fragment which this writer has done his little utmost to deface. We tell 
him that Sir James Mackintosh has often done more for religious liberty and 
for parliamentary reform in a quarter of an hour than the feeble abilities of 
his biographer will ever effect in the whole course of a long life. 

We Shall not, we hope, be suspected of a bigoted attachment to the doc- 
trines and practices of past generations, Our creed is that the science of 
government is an experimental science, and that, like all other experimental 
sciences, it is generally in a state of progression. No man is so obstinate an 
admirer of the old times as to deny that medicine, surgery, botany, chemistry, 
engineering, navigation, are better understood now than in any former age. 
We conceive that it is the same with political science. Like those physical 
sciences which we ‘have mentioned, it has always been working itself clearer 
and clearer, and depositing impurity after impurity. There was a time when 

the most powerful of buman intellects were deluded by the gibberish of the 
astrologer and the alchemist ; and just so there was a time when the most 

enlightened and virtuous statesmen thought it the first duty of a government 
to persecute heretics, to found monasteries, to make war on Saracens, But 
time advances: facts accumulate; doubts arise. Faint glimpses of truth 
begin to appear, and shine more and more unto the perfect day. The highest 

intellects, like the tops of mountains, are the first to catch and to reflect the . 
dawn. They are bright, while the level below is still in darkness. But soon 
the light, which at first illuminated only the loftiest eminences, descends on 
the plain, and penetrates to the deepest valley. First come hints, then frag- 
ments of systems, then defective systems, then complete and harmonious 
systems, The sound opinion, held for a time by one bold speculator, be- 
comes the opinion of a small minority, of a strong minority, of a majority,— 
of mankind. ‘Thus, the great progress goes on, till schoolboys laugh at the 
jargon which imposed on Bacon,—til] country rectors condemn the illiberality 

and intolerance of Sir Thomas More. | ean a ; 

Seeing these things,—seeing that, by the confession of the most obstinate 
enemies of innovation, our race has hitherto been almost constantly advanc. 

_ing in knowledge, and not seeing any reason to believe that, precisely at the 

point of time at which we came into the world, a change took place in the. 
faculties of the human mind, or in the mode of discovering truth, we are re-— 
formers: we are on the side of progress, From the great advances which 

European society has made, during the last four centuries, in every species of 
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knowledge, we infer, not that there is no more room for improvement, but 
that, in every science which deserves the name, immense improvements may 
be confidently expected. 

But the very considerations which lead us to look forward with sanguine 
hope to the future prevent us from looking back with contempt on the past. 
We do not flatter ourselves with the notion that we have attained perfection, 
and that no more truth remains to be found. We believe that we are wiser 
than our ancestors) We believe, also, that our posterity will be wiser than 
we. It would be gross injustice in our grandchildren to talk of us with con- 
tempt, merely because they may have surpassed us ;—to call Watt a fool, 
because mechanical powers may be discovered which may supersede the use 
of steam ;—-to deride the efforts which have been made in our time to improve 
the discipline of prisons, and to enlighten the minds of the poor, because 
future philanthropists may devise better places of confinement than Mr, 
Bentham’s Panopticon, and better places of education than Mr. Lancaster’s 
Schools, As we would have our descendants judge us, so ought we to judge 
our fathers. In order to form a correct estimate of their merits, we ought 
to place ourselves in their situation,—to put out of our minds, for a time, all 
that knowledge which they, however eager in the pursuit of truth, could not 
have, and which we, however negligent we may have been, could not help 
having. It was not merely difficult, but absolutely impossible, for the best 
and greatest of men, two hundred years ago, to be what a very commonplace 
person in our days may easily be, and indeed must necessarily be. Dut it is 
too much that the benefactors of mankind, after having been reviled by the 
dunces of their own generation for going too far, should be reviled by the 
dunces of the next generation for not going far enough. 

The truth lies between two absurd extremes. On one side is the bigot who 
pleads the wisdom of our ancestors as a reason for not doing what they in our 
place would be the first to do,—who opposes the Reform Dill because Lord 
Somers did not see the necessity of Parliamentary Reform,—who would have 
opposed the Revolution because Ridley and Cranmer professed boundless sub- 
mission to the royal prerogative,—and who would have opposed the Reforma- 
tion because the Fitzwalters and Mareschals, whose seals are set to the Ggeat 
Charter, were devoted adherents to the Church of Rome. On the other side 
is the conceited sciolist who speaks with scorn of the Great Charter, because 
it did not reform the Church; of the Reformation, because it did not limit 
the prerogative ; and of the Revolution, because it did not purify the House 
of Commons, ‘The former of these errors we have often combated, and shall 
always be ready to combat: the latter, though rapidly spreading, has not, 
we think, yet come under our notice. The former error bears directly on 
practical questions, and obstruets useful reforms. It may, therefore, seem to 
be, and probably is, the more mischievous of the two. But the latter is 
equally absurd ; it is at least equally symptomatic of a shallow understanding 
and an unamiable temper ; and, if it should ever become general, it will, we 
are satisfied, produce very prejudicial effects. Its tendency is to deprive the 

‘benefactors of mankind of their honest fame, and to put the best and the worst 
men of past times on the same level. The author of a great reformation 
is almost always unpopular in his own age. He generally passes his life in 
disquiet and danger. It is therefore for the interest of the human race that 
the memory of such men should be had in reverence, and that they should 
be ee the scorn and hatred. of their contemporaries by the 
hope of leaving a great and imperishable name, To go on the forlorn hope 
of truth is a service of peril. Who will undertake it, if it be not also a service 
of horour? It is easy enough, after the ramparts are carvied, to find men to 
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plant the flag on the highest tower. The difficulty is to find men who are 
ready to yo first into the breach ; and it would be bad policy indeed to insult 
their remains because they fell in the breach, and did not live to penetrate to 
the citadel. 

Now here we have a book written by a man, who is a very bad specimen of 
the English of the nineteenth century,—a man who knows nothing but what it 
is a scandal to know. And, if we were to judge by the self-complacent pity 
with which the writer speaks of the great statesmen and philosophers of a 
former age, we should guess that he was the author of the most original and 
important inventions in political science. Yet not so ;—for men who are able 
to make discoveries are generally disposed to make allowances, Men who 
are eagerly pressing forward in pursuit of truth are grateful to everyone who 
has cleared an inch of the way for them. It is, for the most part, the man 
below mediocrity, the man who has just capacity enough to pick up and 
repeat the commonplaces which are fashionable in his own time,—it is he, we 
say, who looks with disdain on the very intellects to which it is owing that 
those commonplaces are not still considered as startling paradoxes or damnable 
heresics. ‘This writer is just the man who, if he had lived in the seventeenth 
century, would have devoutly believed that the Papists burned London,—who 
would have swallowed the whole of Oates’ story about the forty thousand 
soldiers, disguised as pilgrims, who were to meet in Gallicia, and sail thence 
to invade England,—who would have carried a Protestant flail under his coat, 
~-and who would have been furious if the story of the warming-pan had been 
questioned, It is quite natural that such a man should speak with contempt 
of the great reformers of that time, because they did not know some things 
which he never would have known but for the salutary effects of their exer- 
tions. ‘The men to whom we owe it that we have a House of Commons arc 
sneered at because they did not suffer the debates of the House to be 
published. The authors of the Toleration Act are treated as bigots, because 
they did not go the whole length of Catholic Emancipation. Just so we have 
“heard a baby, mounted on the shoulders of its father, cry out, ‘Show much 
taller Tam than Papa !” 

elhis gentleman can never want matter for pride, if he finds it so easily. THe 
may boast of an indisputable superiority to all the greatest men of all past 
ayes. Tle can read and write; Homer probably did not know a letter. He 
has been taught that the earth goes fount the sun; Archimedes held that the 
sun went round the carth. He is aware that there is a place called New Hol- 
land ; Coiumbus and Gama went to their graves in ignorance of the fact. He 
has heard of the Georgium Sidus: Newton was ignorant of the existence of 
such a planet, He is acquainted with the use of gunpowder : Hannibal and 
Cyesar won their victories with sword and spear. We submit, however, that 
this is not the way in which men are to be estimated, We submit that a 
wooden spoon of our day would not be justified in calling Galileo and Napier 
blockheads, because they never heard of the differential calculus. We submit 
that Caxton’s pres3 in Westminster Abbey, rude as it is, ought to be looked 
at with quite as much respect as the best constructed machinery that ever, in 
our time, impressed the clearest type on the finest paper. Sydenham first 
discovered that the cool regimen succeeded best in cases of small-pox. By 
this discovery he saved the lives of hundreds of thousands: and we venerate 
his memory for it, though he never heard of inoculation. Lady Mary Mon- 
tague brought inoculation into use; and we respect her for it, though she 
never heard of vaccination. Jenner introduced vaccination: we admire him 
for it, and we shall continue to admire him for it, although some still safer 
and more agreeable preservative should be discovered. It is thus that we- 
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ought to judge of the events and the men of other times, They were behind 
us. It could not be otherwise. But the question with respect to them is not 
where they were, but which way they were going. Were their. faces set in 
the right or in the wrong direction? Were they in the front or in the rear of 
their generation? Did they exert themselves to help onward the great muwe> 
ment of the human race, or to stop it? This is not charity, but simple jus- 
tice and common sense. It is the fundamental law of the world in which we 
live that truth shall grow, —first the blade, then the ear, after that the full carn 
in the ear, A person who complains of the men of 1688 for not having been 
men of 1835 might just as well complain of a projectile for describing a para- 
bola, or of quicksilver for being heavier than water. 

Undoubtedly we ought to look at ancient transactions by the light of modern 
knowledge. Undoubtedly it is among the first duties of a historian to point 
out the faults of the eminent men of former generations, ‘There are no errors 
which are so likely to be drawn into precedent, and therefore none which it 
is sO necessary to expose, as the errors of persons who have a just title to the 
gratitude and admiration of posterity. In politics, as in religion, there are 
devotees who show their reverence for a departed saint by converting his tomb 
into a sanctuary for crime. Receptacles of wickedness are suffered to remain 
undisturbed in the neighbourhood of the church which glories in the relics of 

some martyred apostle. Because he was merciful, his bones give security to 
assassins. Because he was chaste, the precinct of his temple is filled with licensed 
stews. Privileges of an equally absurd kind have been set up against the 
jurisdiction of political philosophy. Vile abuses cluster thick round every 
glorious event,—round every venerable name ; and this evil assuredly calls for 
vigorous measures of literary police. But the proper course is to abate the 
nuisance without defacing the shrine,—to drive out the gangs of thieves and 
prostitutes without doing foul and cowardly wrong to the ashes of the illus- 
trious dead, 

In this respect, two historians of our own time may be proposed as models, 
Sir James Mackintosh and Mr. Mill. Differing in most things, in this they 
closely resemble each other. Sir James is lenient—Mr. Mill is severe. But 
neither of them ever omits, in the apportioning of praise and of censure, to 
make ample allowance for the state of political science and political morality 
in former ages. In the work before us, Sir James Mackintosh speaks with 
ust respect of the Whigs of the Revolution, while he never fails to condemn 
the conduct of that party towards the members of the Church of Rome. His 
iloctrines are the liberal and benevolent doctrines of the nineteenth century. 
But he never forgets that the men whom he is describing were men of the 
seventeenth century. 

‘rom Mr. Mill this indulgence, or, to speak more property, this justice, 
was less to be expected. That gentleman, in some of his works, appears to 
consider politics not as an experimental, and therefore a progressive science, 
but as a science of which all the difficulties may be resolved by short syn- 
thetical arguments drawn from truths of the most vulgar notoriety. Were 
this opinion well founded, the people of one generation would have little or 
no advantage over those of another generation. But though Mr. Mill, in 
some of his Essays, has been thus misled, as we conceive, by a fondness for 
neat and precise forms of demonstration, it would be gross injustice not to 
admit that, in his history, he has employed a very different method of investi- 
gation with eminent ability and success, We know no writer who takes so 
much pleasure in the truly useful, noble, and philosophical employment of 
tracing the progress of sound opinions from their embryo state to their full 
fusturity. He eagerly culls fram old Despatches and Minutes every expressiog 
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in which he can discern the imperfect germ of any great truth which has since 
been fully developed. He never fails to bestow praise on those who, though 
far from coming up to his standard of perfection, yet rose in a small degree 
above the common level of their contemporaries. It is thus that the annals 
of post times onght to be written. It is thus, especially, that the annals of our 
own country ought to be written. 

The history of england is emphatically the history of progress. It is the 
history of a constant movement of the public mind, of a constant change in 
the institutions of a great society. Wesee that society, at the begh. ning of 
the twelfth century, in a state more miserable than the state in which the 
most degraded nations of the Kast now are. We see it subjected to the 
tyranny of a handful of armed forcigners. We see a strong distinction of 
caste separating the victorious Norman from the vanquished Saxon. We 
pee the preat body of the population in a state of personal slavery. We see 
the most debasing and cruel superstition exercising boundless dominion over 
the most elevated and benevolent minds. We see the multitude sunk in 
brutal ignorance, and the studious few engaged in acquiring what did not 
deserve the name of knowledge. In the course of seven centuries the wretched 
and degraded race have become the greatest and most highly civilized people 
that ever the world saw,---have spread their dominion over every quarter of 
the globe, have scattered the seeds of mighty empires and republics over’ 
vast Continents of which no dim intimation had ever reached Ptolemy or 
Strabo,—-have created a maritime power which would annihilate in a quarter 
vfan hour the navies of Tyre, Athens, Carthage, Venice, and Genoa toge- 
ther,—-have carried the science of healing, the means of locomotion and 
correspondence, every mechanical art, every manufacture, every thing that 
promotes the convenience of life, to a perfection which our ancestors would 
have thought magical,—have produced a literature abounding with works not 
inferior to the noblest which Greece has bequeathed to us,—have discovered 
the laws which regulate the motions of the heavenly bodies,—have speculated 
with exquisite sabulty on the operations of the human mind,-~-have been the 
acknowledped leaders of the human race in the career of political improve- 
ment. The history of England is the history of this great change in the 
moral, intellectual, and physical state of the inhabitants of our own island, 
There is much ainusing and instructive episocdical matter; but this is the 
main action. To us, we will own, nothing is so interesting and delightful 
as to contemplate the steps by which the England of Domesday Book,—the 
england of the Curfew and ure Forest Laws,—the England of crusaders, 
monks, schoo}men, astrologers, serfs, outlaws, —becaine the England which we 
know and love,—the classic ground of liberty and philosophy, the school of 
all knowledge, the mart of all trade. The Charter of Henry Beauclerk,— 
the great Charter,—the first assembling of the House of Commons,—the ex. 
tinction of personal slavery,—the separation from the see of. Rome,—the 
Petition of Right,—the Habeas Corpus Act,-—-the Kevolution, —the establish. 
ment of the liberty of unlicensed printing,—the abolition of religious dis- 
abilities, —the reform of the representative system,—all these seem to us to be 
the successive stages of one great revolution; nor can we fully comprehend. 
any one of these memorable events unless we look at it in connection with 
those which preceded and with those which followed it. Each of those great 
and ever-memorable struggles, —Saxon against Norman,—Villein against Lord, 
-—Protestant against Papist, —Roundhead against Cavalier, —Dissenter against 
Churchman,-—Manchester against Old Sarum, was, in its own order and 
season, a struggle on the result of which were staked the dearest interests of 
the human race; and every man who, in the contest which, in his time 
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divided our country, distinguished himself on the right side, is entitled to onr 
gratitude and respect, 

Whatever the conceited editor of this book may think, those persons who 
estimate most correctly the value of the improvements which have recently 
been made in our institutions are precisely the persons who are -east disposed 
to speak slightingly of what was done in 1688. Such men consider the 
Revolution as a reform, imperfect, indeed, but still most beneficial to the 
English people and to the human race,—as a reforin which has been the 
fruitful parent of reforms,—as a reform, the happy effects of which are at 
this moment felt, not only throughout cur own country, but in the cities of 
France and in the depth of the forests of Ohio. We shall be pardoned, we 
hope, if we cal] the attention of our readers to the causes and to the conse- 
quences of that great event, 

We said that the history of England is the history of progress ; and, when 
we take a comprehensive view of it, it is so. But when examined in small 
separate portions, it may with more propriety be called a history of actions 
and re-actions, We have often thought that the motion of the public mind 
in our country resembles that of the sea when the tide is risinz. Each suc- 
wessive wave rushes forward, breaks, and rolls back ; but the great flood is 
steadily coming in. A person who looked on the waters only for a moment 
might fancy that they were retiring, or that they obeyed no fixed law, wut were 
rushing copriciously to and fro. But when he keeps his eye on them for a 
quarter of an hour, and sees one sea-mark disappear after another, it is im- 
possible for him to doubt of the general direction in which the ocean is 
moved. Just such has been the course of events in England. In the history 
of the national mind, which is, in truth, the history of the nation, we must 
carefully distinguish between that recoi! which regularly follows every ad- 
vance from a great general ebb. If we take short intervals,—if we compare 
1640 and 1660, 8680 and 1685, 1708 and 1712, 1782 and 1794, we find a 
retrogression, But if we take centuries,—if, for example, we compare 1794 
with 1660 or with 1685,—we cannot doubt in which direction society is pro- 
ceeding. 

The interval which elapsed between the Restoration and the Revolution 
naturally divides itself into three periods. The first extends from 1660 to 
1679, the second from 1679 to 1681, the third from 1681 to 1688. 

In 1660 the whole nation was mad with loyal excitement. If we had to 
choose a lot from among all the multitude of those which men have drawn since 
the beginning of the world, we would select that of Charles the Second on the 
day of his return. He was ina situation in which the dictates of ambition coin- 
cided with those of benevolence, in which it was easier to be virtuous than to be 
wicked, to be loved than to be hated, to earn pure and imperishable glory than 
to become infamous. For once the road of goodness was a smooth descent. 
Tle had done nothing to merit the affection of his people. But they had paid 
hime in advance without measure. Elizabeth, after the rout of the Armada, 
or after the abolition of Monopolies, had not excited a thousandth part of the 
enthusiasm with which the young exile was welomed home. He was not, 
like Louis the Eighteenth, imposed on his subjects by foreign conquerors ; 
nor did he, like Louis the Eighteenth, come back to a country which had 
undergone a complete change. The house of Bourbon was placed in Paris as 
a trophy of the victory of the European confederation, Their return was 
“inseparably associated in the public mind with the cession of extensive 
provinces, with the payment of an immense tribute, with the devastation of 
flourishing departments, with the occupation of the kingdom by hostile 
“armies, with the emptiness of those niches in which the Gods of Athens and 
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Rome had bcen the objects of a new idolatry, with the nakedness of those 
walls on which the Transfiguration had shown with light as glorious as that 
which overhung Mount Tabor. They came back to a land in which they 
could recognize nothing. The seven sieepers of the legend, who closed their 
eyes when the Pagans were persecuting the Christians, and woke when the 
Christians were persecuting each other, did not find themselves in a world 
more completely new to them. Twenty years had done the work of twenty 
geuerations. Hvents had come thick, Men had lived fast. The old institu- 
tions and the old feelings had been torn up by the roots. There was a new 
Church founded and endowed by the usurper; a new nobility whose titles 
were taken from fields of battle, disastrous to the ancient line; a new chivalry 
whose crosses had been won by exploits which had seemed likely to make the 
banishment of the emigrants perpetual A new code was administered by a 
new mayistracy. A new body of proprietors held the soil by a new tenure. 
The most ancient loca] distincttons had been effaced. Vhe most familiar 
names had become obsolete. There was no longer a Normandy or a Bur- 
gundy, a Brittany or a Guienne. The France of Louis the Sixteenth had 
passed away as completely as one of the Preadamite worlds. Its fossil 
remains might now and then excite curiosity, But it was as impossible to put 
life into the old institutions as to animate the skeletons which are embedded 
in the depths of primeval strata. It was as absurd to think that France 
could again be placed under the Feudal system, as that our globe could be 
overrun by mammoths, The revolution in the laws and in the form of 
government was but an outward sign of that mightier revolution which had 
taken place in the heart and brain of the people, and which affected every 
transaction of life, -—trading, farming, studying, marrying, and giving in mar- 
nage. The French whom the emigrant Prince had to govern were no more 
like the French of his youth, than the French of his youth were like the 
French of the Jaquerie, Tle came back to a people who knew not him nor 
his house,—to a people to whom a Bourbon was no more than a Carlovingian 
ora Merovingian, lle might substitute the white flag for the tricolor; he 
might put lilies in the place of bees; he might order the initials of the Em- 
peror to be carefully effaced. But he could turn bis eyes nowhere without 
meeting some abject which reminded him that he was a stranger in the palace 
of his fathers. He returned to a country in which even the passing traveller 
is every nyoment reminded that there has lately been a great dissolution and 
reconstruction of the social system. ‘To win the hearts of a people under 
such circumstances would have been no easy task even for Henry the Fourth. 

in the English Revolution the case was altogether different. Charles was 
not imposed on his countrymen, but sought by them. IJis restoration was 
not attended by any circumstance which could inflict a wound on their 
national pride. Insulated by our geographical position, insulated by our 
character, we had fought out our quarrels and effected our reconciliation 
among ourselves. Our preat internal questions had never been mixed up with 
the still greater question of national independence. The political doctrines of 
the Roundheads were not, like those of the French philosophers, doctrines 
of universal application. Our ancestors, for the most part, took their stand, 
not on a general theory, but on the particular constitution of the realm. 
They asserted the rights, not of men, but of Englishmen. Their doctrines 
therefore were not contagious ; and, had it been otherwise, no neighbouring 
country was then susceptible of the contagion. The language in which our 
discussions were generally conducted was scarcely known even to a single man 
of letters out of the islands. Our local situation made it almost impossible 
that we should effect great conquests on the Continent. The kings of Europe 
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had, therefore, no reason to fear that their subjects would follow the example 
of the English Puritans, They looked with indifference, perhaps with com- 
placency, on the death of the monarch and the abolition of the monarchy. 
Clarendon complains bitterly of their apathy. But we belicve that this 
apathy was of the greatest service to the royal cause. Ifa French or Spanish 
army had invaded England, and if that army had been cut to pieces, as we 
have no doubt that it would have been, on the first day on which it came 
face to face with the soldiers of Preston and Dunbar,—with Colonel Fight- 
the-good-Fight, and Captain Smite-them-hip-and-thigh,—the House of Crom- 
well would probably now have been reigning in England. The nation would 
have forgotton all the misdeeds of the man who had cleared the soil of foreign 
invaders. 

I{appily for Charles, no European state, even when at war with the Com- 
monwealth, chose to bind up its cause with that of the wanderers who were 
playing in the garrets of Paris and Cologne at being Princes and Chancellors. 
Under the administration of Cromwell, England was more respected and 
dreaded than any power in Christendom ; and, even under the ephemeral 
governments which followed his death, no foreign state ventured to treat her 
with contempt. Thus Charles came back, not as a mediator between his 
people and a victorious enemy, but as a mediator between internal factions. 
He was heir to the conquests and to the influence of the able usurper who had 
excluded him, 

The old government of England, as it had been far milder than the old 
government of France, had been far less violently and completely subverted. 
The old institutions had been spared, or imperfectly eradicated. The laws 
had undergone little alteration, The tenures of the soil were still to be 
leamed from Litlleton and Coke. ‘The great charter was mentioned with as 
mtch reverence in the parliaments of the Commonwealth as in those of any 
earlier or of any later age. A new Confession of Faith and a new Ritual had 
been introduced into the church. But the bulk of the ecclesiastical property _ 
still remained. The colleges still held their estates. The parson still received 
his tithes. The Lords had, ata crisis of great excitement, been excluded by 
military violence from their [louse ; but they retained their titles and an ample 
share of the public veneration, When a nobleman made his appearance in 
the House of Commons he was received with ceremonious respect. Those few 
Peers who consented to assist at the inauguration of the Protector were 
placed next to himself, and the most honourable offices of the day were 
assigned to them. We learn from the debates of Richard’s Parliament how 
strong a hold the old aristocracy had on the affections of the people. One 
member of the House of Commons went so far as to say that, unless tlicir 
Lordships were peaceably restored, the country might soon be convulsed by a 
war of the Barons, There was indeed at that time no great party hostile to 
the Upper House. There was nothing exclusive in the constitution of that 
body. It was regularly recruited from among the most distinguished of the 
country gentlemen, the lawyers, and the clergy. Th. ost powerful nobles 
of the century which preceded the civil war, the Duke of Somerset, the Duke 
of Northumberland, Lord Sudley, the Earl of Leicester, Lord Burleigh, the 
Earl of Salisbury, the Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of Strafford, had all 
been commoners, and had all raised themselves, by courtly arts, or by parlia- 
mentary talents, not merely to seats in the House of Lords, but to the first 
influence in that assembly. Nor had the general conduct of the Peers been 
such as to make them unpopular. They had not, indeed, in opposing arbi- 
trary measures shown so much eagerness and pertinacity as the Commons. 
But still they had opposed those measures, They had, at the beginning of 
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the discontents, a common interest with the people. Tf Charles had suc. 
ceeded in his scheme of governing without parliaments, Uie consequence of 
the Peers would have been grievously diminished. If he had been able to 
raise taxes by his own authority, the estates of the Peers would have been az 
much at his mercy as those of the merchants or the farmers. If he had 
obtained the power of imprisoning his subjects at his pleasure, a Peer ran far 
vreater risk of incurring the royal displeasure, and of being accommodated 
with apartments in the Tower, than any city trader or country squire. 
Accordingly Charles found that the Great Council of Peers which he con- 
voked at York would do nothing for him. In the most useful reforms which 
were made during the first session of the Long Parliament, the Peers con- 
curred heartily with the Lower House; and a large minority of the English 
nobles stood by the popular side through the first years of the war. At 
“dvehill, Newbury, Marston, and Naseby, the army of the houses was 
commanded by members of the aristocracy. It was not forgotten that a Peer 
had imitated the example of ILampden in refusing the payment of the ship- 
money, or that a Peer had been among the six members of the legislature 
whom Charles illegally impeached. 7 
‘Thus the old constitution of England was without difficulty re-established ; 
and of all the parts of the old constitution the monaschical part was, at the 
time, dearest to the body of the people. It had been injudiciously depressed, 
and it was in consequence unduly exalted, From the day when Charles the 
Virst became a prisoner had commenced a reaction in favour of his person 
and of his office. From the day when the axe fell on his neck before the 
windows of his palace, that reaction became rapid and violent. At the Re. 
atoration it had attained such a point that it could gono further. The people 
were ready to place at the mercy of their Sovereiyn all their most ancient and 
precious rights, The most servile doctrines were publicly avowed. The 
most moderate and constitutional opposition was condemned, Resistance 
was spoken of with more horror than any crime which a human being can 
commit. The Commons were more eager than the King himself to avenge 
the wrongs of the royal house; more desirous than the bishops themselves 
to restore the church ; more ready to give money than the ministers to ask 
for it. They abrogated some of the best laws passed in the first session of 
the Long Parliament,—laws which Falkland had supported, and which Hyde 
had not opposed. They might probably have been induced to go further, 
and to restore the High Comission and the Stir Chamber. All the con- 
tempurary accounts represent the nation as in a state of hysterical excitement, 
of drunken joy, In the immense multitude which crowded the beach at 
Idover, and bordered the road along which the King travelled to London, 
there was not one who was not weeping. Bonfires blazed. Bells jingled, 
The streets were thronged at night by boon-companions, who forced all the 
passers-by to swallow on bended knees brimming glasses to the health of his 
Most Sacred Majesty, and the damnation of Red-nosed Noll. That tender 
ness to the fallen which has, through many generations, been a marked — 
feature of the national character, was for a time hardly discernible. A 
London crowded to shout and laugh round the mbbet where hung the rotting 
remains of a Prince who had made England the dread of the world,—who 
had been the chief founder of her maritime greatness aud of her colonial 
empire,--who had conquered Scotland and Ireland,—who had humbled 
Holland and Spain,-—the terror of whose name had been as a guard rotind 
every English traveller in remote countries, and round every Protestant con- 
_ pregation in the heart of Cathulic empires, When some of those brave and | 
* honest though misguided men who had sate in judgment on their King were. 
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dragged on hurdles to a death of prolonged torture, their last prayers were 
interrupted by the hisses and execrations of thousands. 

Such was England in 1660. In 1679 the whole face of things had changed. 
At the former of those epochs twenty years of commotion had made the 
‘majority of the people ready to buy repose at any price. At the latter epe h 
twenty years of misgovernment had made the same majority desirous to 
obtain security for their liberties at any risk. The fury of their returning 
loyalty had spent itself in its first outbreak. In a very few months they had 
hanged and half-hanged, quartered and embowelled enough to satisfy them, 
‘The Roundhead party seemed to be not merely overcome, but too much 
broken and scattered ever to rally again, Then commenced the reflux of 
public opinion. The nation began to find out to what a man it had intrusted, 
without conditions, all its dearest interests,—on what a man it had lavished 
al] its fondest affection. On the ignoble nature of the restored exile, adver- 
sity had exhausted all her discipline in vain, Le had one immense advantage 
over most other princes. Though born in the purple, he was far better ac- 
quainted with the vicissitudes of life and the diversities of character than most 
of his subjects. He had known restraint, danger, penury, and dependence. 
He had often suffered from ingratitude, insolence, and treachery. He had 
reccived many signal proofs of faithful and heroic attachment. He had seen, 
if ever man saw, both sides of human nature. But only one side remained 
in his memory. le had learned only to despise and to distrust his species, — 
to consider integrity in men, and modesty in women, as mere acting ;—nor 
did he think it worth while to keep his opinion to himself. He was incap- 
able of friendship ; yet he was perpetually led by favourites without being in 
the smallest degree duped by them, He knew that their regard to his in- 
terests was all simulated ; but, from a certain easiness which had no connec- 
tion with humanity, he submitted, half-laughing at himself, to be made the 
tool of any woman whose person attracted him, or of any man whose tattle 
diverted him, He thought little and cared less about religion. Ile seems 
to have passed his life in dawdling suspense between Hobbism and Popery. 
He was crowned in his youth with the Covenant in his hand ; he died at last 
with the Ifost sticking in his throat; and, during most of the intermediate 
years, was occupied in persecuting both Covenanters and Catholics. Jle was 
not a tyrant from the ordinary motives. He valued power for its own sake 
little, and fame still less. He does not appear to have been vindictive, or to 
have found any pleasing excitement in cruelty. What he wanted was to be 
amused,—to get through the twenty-four hours pleasantly without sitting down 
to dry business. Sauntering was, as Shefheld expresses it, the true Sultana 
Queen of his Majesty’s affections. A sitting in council would have Leen in- 
supportable to him if the Duke of Buckingham had not been there to make 
mouths at the Chancellor. It has been said, and is highly probable, that ia 
his exile, he was quite disposed to sell his rights to Cromwell for a good 
round sum. ‘To the last, his only quarrel with his Parliaments was that they 
often gave him trouble and would not always give him money. If there 
was a person for whom he felt a real regard, that person was his brother, If 
there was a point about which he really entertained a scruple of conscience 
or of honour, it was the descent of the crown. Yet he was willing to consent 
to the Exclusion iill for £600,000 ; and the negotiation was broken off only 
because he insisted on being paid beforehand. To.do him justice, his temper 
was good; his manners agreeable; his natural talents above mediocrity. 
But fre was sensual, frivolous, false, and cold-hearted, beyond almost any. 
Prince of whom history makes mention, = 
 Unier the government of such a man, the English people could not be 
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long in recovering from the intoxication of loyalty. They were then, as they 
are still, a brave, proud, and high-spirited race, unaccustomed to defeat, to 
shame, or to servitude. The splendid administration of Oliver had taught 
them to consider their country as a match for the greatest empires of the 
earth, as the first of maritime powers, as the head of the Protestant interest. 
Though, in the day of their affectionate enthusiasm, they might sometimes 
extol the royal prerogative in terms which would lave better become the 
courtiers of Aurungzebe, they were not men whom it was quite safe to take 
at their word. They were much more perfect in the theory than in the 
practice of passive obedience. Though they might deride the austere man- 
ners and scriptural phrases of the Puritans, they were still at heart a religious 
people. The majority saw no great sin in field-sports, stage-plays, promis- 
cuous dancing, cards, fairs, starch, or false hair, But gross profaneness and 
licentiousness were regarded with general horror; and the Catholic religion 
was held in utter detestation by nine-teuths of the middle class, 

Such was the nation which, awaking from its rapturous trance, found 
itself sold to a foreign, a despotic, a Popish court, —defeated on its own seas 
and rivers by a state of far inferior resources,—and placed under the rule of 
pandars and buffoons. Our ancestors saw the best and ablest divines of the 
age turned out of their benefices by hundreds. They saw the prisons filled 
with men guilty of no other crime than that of worshipping God according 
to the fashion generally prevailing throughout Protestant Europe. They 
saw a Popish Queen on the throne, and a Popish heir on the steps of the 
throne, They saw unjust aggression followed by feeble war, and feeble war 
ending in disgraceful peace. They saw a Dutch fleet riding tnumphant in 
the Thames. ‘They saw the triple alliance broken, the Exchequer shut up, 
the public credit shaken, the arms of England employed, in shameful sub- 
ordination to France, against a country which seemed to be the last asylum 
of civil and religious liberty. They saw Ireland discontented, and Scotland 
in rebellion, They saw, meantime, Whitehall swarming with sharpers and 
courtesans. They saw harlot after harlot, and bastard after bastard, not 
only raised to the highest honours of the peerage, but supplied out of the 
spoils of the honest, industrious, and ruined public creditor, with ample 
means of supporting the new dignity. The government became more odious 
every day. Even in the bosom of that very House of Commons which had 
been elected by the nation in the ecstasy of its penitence, of its joy, and of its 
hope, an opposition sprang up and became powerful. Loyalty which had been 
proof against all the disasters of the civil war, which had survived the routs of 
Naseby and Worcester, which had never flinched from sequestration and exile, 
which the Protector could never intimidate or seduce, began to fail in this last 
and hardest trial. The storm had long been gathering. At length it burst 
with a fury which threatened the whole frame of society with dissolution. 

When the general election of January, 1679, took place, the nation had | 
retraced the path which it had been describing from 1640 to 1660. It was 
again in the same mood in which it had been when, after twelve years of 
misgove nment, the Long Parliament assembled. In every part of the 
country, the name of courtier had become a by-word of reproach, The old 
warriors of the Covenant again ventured out of those retreats in which they 
had, at the time of the Restoration, hidden themselves from the insults of 
the triumphant malignants, and in which, during twenty years, they had pre- 
served in full vigour 

** The unconquerable will 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
With courage never to submit or 
And what is else not to be overcome:” 
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Then were again seen in the streets faces which called up strange and 
terrible recollections of the days when the saints, with the high praises of 
God in their mouths, and a two-edged sword in their hands, had bound 
kings with chains, and nobles with links of iron. Then were again heard 
voices which had shouted ‘‘ Privilege” by the coach of Charles I. in the 
time of his tyranny, and had called for ‘‘ Justice” in Westminster Hall on 
the day of his trial. It has been the fashion to represent the excit?ment of 
this period as the effect of the Popish plot. To us it seems clear that the 
Popish plot was rather the effect than the cause of the general agitation. — [t. 
was not the disease, but a symptom, though, like many other symptoms, it 
aggravated the severity of the disease. In 1660 or 1661 it would have been 
utterly out of the power of such men as Oates or Bedloe to give any serious 
disturbance to the Government. They would have been laughed at, pil- 
Joried, well pelted, soundly whipped, and speedily forgotten. In 1678 or 
1679 there would have been an outbreak, if those men had never been born, 
For years things had been steadily tending to such a consummation. Society 
was one vast mass of combustible matter. No mass so vast and so combus- 
tible ever waited long for a spark. 

Rational men, we suppose, are now fully agreed that by far the greater 
part, if not the whole, of Oates’ story was a pure fabrication. It is indeed 
highly probable that, during his intercourse with the Jesuits, he may have 
heard much wild talk about the best means of re-establishing the Catholic 
religion in England, and that from some of the absurd daydreams of the 
zealots with whom he then associated he may have taken hints for his nar. 
rative, But we do not believe that he was privy to anything which deserved 
the name of conspiracy. And it is quite certain that, if there be any small 
portion of truth in his evidence, that portion is so deeply buried in falsehood 
that no human skill can now effect a separation. We must not, however, 
forget, that we see his story by the light of much information which his con- 
temporaries did not at first possess. We have nothing to say for the wit- 
nesses, but something in mitigation to offer on behalf of the public. We own 
that the credulity which the nation showed on that occasion seems to us, 
though censurable indeed, yet not wholly inexcusable. 

Our ancestors knew, from the experience of several generations at home 
and abroad, how restless and encroaching was the disposition of the Church 
of Rome. The heir-apparent of the crown was a bigoted member of that 
church, The reigning King seemed far more inclined to show favour to that 
church than to the Presbyterians, He was the intimate ally, or rather the 
hired servant, of a powerful King, who had already given proofs of his de- 
termination to tolerate within his dominions -no other religion than that of 
Kome. The Catholics had begun to talk a bolder language than formerly, 
and to anticipate the restoration of their worship in all its ancient dignity 
and splendour. At this juncture, it is rumoured that a Popish plot has 
been discovered. A distinguished Catholic is arrested on suspicion. It 
appears that he has destroyed almost all his papers. A few letters, how- 
ever, have escaped the flames ; and these letters are found to contain much 
alarming matter, strange expressions about subsidies from France, allusions 
to a vast scheme which would ‘‘give the greatest blow to the Protestant 
religion that it had ever received,” and which ‘‘ would utterly subdue a 

estilent heresy.” It was natural that those who saw these expressions, in 
etters which had been overlooked, should suspect that there was some horrible 
villany in those which had been carefully destroyed. Such was the feeling of 
the House of Commons: “ Question; question, Coleman’s letters !”’ was the - 
ery which drowned the voices of the minority. 
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Just after the discovery of these papers, a magistrate who had been distin- 
guished by his independent spirit, and who had taken the deposition of the 
informer, is found murdered, under circumstances which make it almost incredi- 
ble that he should have fallen either by robbers or by his own hands. Many 
of our readers can remember the state of London just after the murders of 
Mar and Williamson, —the terror which was on every face,——the careful barring 
of doors,—the providing of blunderbusses and watchmen’s rattles. We 
know of a shopkeeper who on that occasion sold three hundred rattles in 
about ten hours, Those who remember that panic may be able to form some 
notion of the state of England after the death of Godfrey. Indeed, we must 
say that, after having read and weighed all the evidence now extant on that 
mysterious subject, we incline to the opinion that he was assassinated, and 
assassinated by Catholics,—not assuredly by Catholics of the least weight or 
note, but by some of those crazy and vindictive fanatics who may be found 
in every large sect, and who are peculiarly likely to be found in a persecuted 
sect, Some of the violent Cameronians had recently, under similar exaspera- 
tion, committed similar crimes. 

It was natural that there should be a panic; and it was natural that the 
people should, in a panic, be unreasonable and credulous. It must be re- 
membered also that they had not at first, as we have, the means of comparing 
the evidence which was given on different trials. They were not aware of 
one tenth part of the contradictions and absurdities which Oates had com- 
mitted. Vhe blunders, for example, into which he fell before the Council, 
his mistake about the person of Don John of Austria, and about the situation 
of the Jesuits’ College at Paris, were not publicly known.. Fle was a bad 
man ; but the spies and deserters by whom governments are informed of con- 
spiracies are generally bad men. His story was strange and frightful; but 
it was not more strange and frightful than a well-authenticated Popish plot, 
which some few people then living might remember, -——the Gunpowder treason. 
Ontes’ account of the burning of London was in itself by no means so improb- 
able as the project of blowing up King, Lords, and Commons,—a project 
which had not only been entertained by very distinguished Catholics, but 
which had very narrowly missed of success. As to the design on the King’s 

person, all the world knew that, within a century, two kings of France and a 
prince of Orange had been murdered by the Catholics, purely from religious 
enthusiasm,—that Elizabeth had been in constant danger of a similar fate,—- 
and that such attempts, to say the least, had not been discouraged by the 
highest authority of the Church of Rome. The characters of some of the 
accused persons stood high ; but so did that of Anthony Babington, and that 
of Everard Digby. Those who suffered denied their guilt to the last ; but no 
persons versed in criminal proceedings would attach any importance to this 
circumstance. It was well known also that the most distinguished Catholic 
casuists had written langely in defence of regicide, of mental reservation, and 
of equivocation, It was not quite impossible that men whose minds had 

‘been nourished with the writings of such casuists might think themselves 
justified in denying a charge which, if acknowledged, would bring great. 

scandal on the Church. ‘The trials of the accused Catholics were exactly like 
all the state trials of those days ; that is to say, as infamous as they could be. 

They were neither fairer nor hess fair than those of Algernon Sydney, of Rose- 
well, of Cornish,—of all the unhappy men, in short, whom a predominant: 
party brought to what was then facetiously called justice, Till the Revolu-— 

tion purified our mstitutions and qur manners, a state trial was a murder pre- - 
ceded by thé uttering of certain gibberish and the pesformance of certain — 
mummeries. ~ Pe a gt Ce ag, Ye 
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When the Houses met in the autumn of 1678, the Opposition had now the 
great body of the nation with them. Thrice the King dissolved the Parlia- 
ment ; and thrice the constituent body sent him back representatives fully 
determined to keep strict watch on all his measures, and to exclude his brother 
from the throne. Tlad the character of Charles resembled that of his father, 
this intestine discord would infallibly have ended in a civil war. Obstinacy 
and passion would have been his ruin. His levity and apathy were his 
security, He resembled one of those light Indian boats which are safe 
because they are pliant, which yield to the impact of every wave, and which 
therefore bound without danger through a serf in which a vessel ribbed with 
heart of oak would inevitably perish, The only thine about which his mind 
was unalterably made up was that, to use his own phrase, he would not ze 
on his travels again for anybody, or for anything. 141s easy, indolent be- 
haviour produced all the effects of the most artful policy. He suffered 
things to take their course; and if Achitophel had been at one of his ears, 
and Machiavel at the other, they could have given him no better advice than 
tu let things take their course. Tle pave way to the violence of the move- 
vient, and waited for the corresponding violence of the rebound. We exhi- 
bited himself to his subjects in the interesting character of an oppressed 
king, who was ready to do anything to please them, and who asked of them, 
in return, only some consideration for a conscientious scruples and for his 
feelings of natural affection,—who was ready to accept any ministers,—to 
grant any guarantees for public liberty, but who could not find it in his heart 
to take away his brother’s birthright. Nothing more was necessary. He 
had to deal with a people whose noble weakness it has always been not to 
rress too hardly on the vanquished,—with a people the lowest and most 
brutal of whom cry ‘‘Shame!”’ if they see a man strack when he is on the 
yround, The resentment which the nation had felt towards the Court began 
to abate as soon as the Court was manifestly unable to offer any resistance, 
Vhe panic which Godfrey’s death had excited gradully subsided, Levery day 
brought to ight some new falschood or contradiction in the stories of Oates 
and Bedloe. The people were glutted with the blood of Papists, as they 
had, twenty years before, been glutted with the blood of regicides. When 
the first sufferers in the plot were brought to the bar, the witnesses for the 
defence were in danger of being torn in pieces by the mob. Judges, jurors, 
and spectators seemed equally indifferent to justice, and equally eager for 
revenge. Lord Stafford, the last sufferer, was pronounced not guilty by a 
large minority of his peers; and when he protested liy innocence on the 
scaffold, the people cried out, ‘God bless you, my lord ; we believe you, my 
lord.” The extreme folly of the Opposition in setting up the feeble and 
pusilanimous Monmouth as a claimant to the throne did them great harm. 
"Phe story about the box and the marriage contract was an absurd romance; 
and the attempt to make ason of Lucy Waters King of England was alike 
offensive to the pride of the nobles and to the moral feeling of the middle 
class. The old Cavalier party, the great majority of the landed gentry, the 
clergy and the universities almost to a man, began to draw together, and to 
form ie. close array round the throne. 

A similar reaction had begun to take place in favour of Charles the First 
daring the secund session of the Long Parliament ; and, if that prince had 
been honest or sagacious enough to keep himself strictly within the limits of 
the law, we have not the smallest doubt that he would in a few montis have 
found himself at least as powerful as his best friends, Lord Falkiand, Cul- 
peper, or Hyde, would have wished to see him, By illegally impeaching 
the leaders of the Opposition, and by making in person a wicked attempt on 
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the Ilouse of Commons, he stopped and turned back that tide of loyal feel- 
ing which was just beginning to run strongly. The son, quite as little re- 
strained by law or by honour as the father, was, luckily for himself, a man of 
a lounging, careless temper, and from temper, we believe, rather than from 
policy, escaped that great error which cost the father so dear. Instead of 
trying to pluck the fruit before it was ripe, he lay still till it fell mellow into 
his very mouth, If he had arrested Lord Shaftesbury and Lord Russell in a 
manner not warranted by law, it is not improbable that he would have ended 
his life in exile. Fle took the sure course. He employed only his legal pre- 
rogatives, and he found them amply sufficient for his purpose. 

During the first eighteen or nineteen years of his reign, he had been play- 
ing the game of his enemies. From 1678 to 1681, his enemies had played 
his game. They owed their power to his misgovernment. Ile owed the 
recovery of his power to their violence, The great body of the people came 
back to him after their estrangement with impetuous affection, He had scarcely 
been more popular when he landed on the coast of Kent fhan when, after 
several years of restraint and humiliation, he dissolved his last Parliament. 

Nevertheless, while this flux and reflux of opinion went on, the cause of 
public liberty was steadily gaining, There had been a great reaction in favour 
of the throne at the Restoration, But the Star Chamber, the High Com. 
mission, the Ship-money, had for ever disappeared. There was now another 
similar reaction, But the EHfabeas-Corpus Act had been passed during the 
short predominance of the Opposition, and it was not repealed. 

‘The King, however, supported as he was by the nation, was quite strong 
enough to inflict a terrible revenge on the party which had lately held him in 
bondage. In 16081 commenced the third ot those periods into which we have 
divided the history of England from the Restoration to the Revolution, 
During this period a third great reaction took place. The excesses of tyranny 
restored to the cause of liberty the hearts which had been alienated from that 
cause by the excesses of faction. In 1681, the King had almost all his 
enemies at his feet. In 1688, the King was an exile in a strange land. 

The whole of that machinery which had lately been in motion against the 
Papists was now put in motion against the Whigs,—browbeating judges, 
packed juries, lying witnesses, clamorous spectators. The ablest chief of the 
party fled to a foreign country and died there. The most virtuous man of the 
party was beheaded. Another of its most distinguished members preferred a 
voluntary death to the shame of a public execution. The boroughs on which 
the government could not depend were, by means of legal quibbles, deprived 
of their charters ; and their constitution was remodelled in such a manner as 
almost to insure the return of representatives devoted tothe Court. All parts 
of the kingdom emulously sent up the most extravagant assurances of the love 
which they bore to their sovereign, and of the abhorrence with which they 
regarded those who questioned the divine origin of the boundless extent of 
his power. It is scarcely necessary to say that, in this hot competition of 

-bigots and slaves, the University of Oxford had the unquestioned preeminence. 
The glory of being farther behind the age than any other portion of the British 
people, is one which that learned body acquired early, and has never lost. 

Charles died, and his brother came to the throne ; but, though the person 
of the sovereign was changed, the love and awe with which the office was 
regarded were undiminished. Indeed, it seems that, of the two princes, 
James was, in spite of his religion, rather the favourite of the Eligh Church 
party. He had been specially singled out as the mark of the Whigs; and 
this circumstance sufficed to. make him the idol of ‘the Tories, He called a 
parliament, The loyal gentry of the counties and the packed voters of the 
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remodelled boroughs gave him a parliament such as England had not seen for 
a century,—a parliament beyond all comparison the most obsequious that 
ever sat under a prince of the House of Stuart. One insurrectionary move- 
ment, indeed, took place in England, and another in Scotland. Both were 
put down with ease, and punished with tremendous severity. Even after 
that bloody circuit, which will never be forgotten while the English race 
exists in any part of the globe, no member of the House of Commons ven- 
tured to whisper even the mildest censure on Jeffries. Edmund Waller, 
emboldened by his great age and his high reputation, attacked the cruelty of 
the military chiefs ; and this is the brightest part of his long and checkered 
public life. But even Waller did not venture to arraign the still more odious 
cruelty of the Chief Justice. It is hardly too much to say that James, at 
that time, had little reason to envy the extent of authority possessed by 
Louis XIV. 

By what means this vast power was in three years broken down,—by what 
perverse and frantic misgovernment the tyrant revived the spirit of the van- 
quished Whigs, turned to fixed hostility the neutrality of the trimmers, and 
drove from him the landed gentry, the Church, the army, his own creatures, 
his own children,—is well known to our readers. But we wish to say some- 
thing about one part of the question, which in our own time has a little 
puzzled some very worthy men, and about which the author of the ‘*Con-— 
tinuation ” before us pours forth, as might be expected, much nonsense. 

James, it is said, declared himself a supporter of toleration. If he violated 
the constitution, he at least violated it for one of the noblest ends that any 
statesman ever had in view. His object was to free millions of his country- 
men from penal laws and disabilities which hardly any person now considers 
as just. He ought, therefore, to be regarded as blameless, or, at worst, as 
guilty only of employing irregular means to effect a most praiseworthy pur- 
ate A very ingenious man, whom we believe to be a Catholic, Mr. Banim, 

as written an historical novel, of the literary merit of which we oannot speak 
very highly, for the purpose of inculcating this opinion. The editor of Sir 
James Mackintosh’s Fragment assures us that the standard of James bore the 
nobler inscription, and so forth ;—the meaning of which is, that William and 
the other authors of the Revolution were vile Whigs, who drove out James for 
being a Radical ;—that the crime of the King was his going farther in 
liberality than his subjects ;—that he was the real champion of freedom ; and 
that Somers, Locke, Newton, and other narrow-minded people of the same 
sort, were the real bigots and oppressors. 

Now, we admit that if the premises can be made out, the conclusion fol- 

lows. If it can be shown that James did sincerely wish to establish perfect 
freedom of conscience, we shall think his conduct deserving not only of indul- 
gence but of praise. We shall applaud even: his illegal acts. We conceive 
,that so noble and salutary an object would have justified resistance on the 
part of subjects. Wecan, therefore, scarcely deny that it would at least justify 
encroachinent 1 the part of a king. But it can be proved, we think, by the 
strongest evidence, that James had no such object in view; and that, under 
the pretence of establishing perfect religious liberty, he was trying to establish 
‘he ascendency and the exclusive dominion of the Church of Rome. 

It is true that he professed himself a supporter of toleration. Every sect 
clamours for toleration when it is down. e have not the smallest doubt 
that, when Bonner was in the Marshalsea, he thought it a very hard thing that 
a man should be locked up in a gaol for not being able to understand the 
words, ‘‘ This is my body,” in the same way with the lords of the council, 
Tt would not be very wise to conclude that a beggar is full of Christian 
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charity, because he assures you that God will reward you if you yive him @ 
penny ; or that a soldier is humane, because he cries out lusti'y for quarter 
when a bayonet is at his throat. The doctrine which, from the very first 
origin of religious dissensions, has been held by all bigots of all sects, when 
condensed into a few words, and stripped of rhetorical disguise, is simply 
this ;—I am in the right, and you are in the wrong. When you are the 
stronger, you ought to tolerate me; for it is your duty to tolerate truth, 
But when I am the stronger, I shall persecute you; for it is my duty to perse- 
cute error. 

‘The Catholics Jay under severe restraints in England. James wislied to 
remove those restraints; and therefore he held a language favourable to, 
liberty of conscience. But the whole history of his life proves that this was a 
mere pretence. In 1679 he held similar language, in a conversation with the 
magistrates of Amsterdam; and the author of the ‘‘ Continuation ” refers te 
this circumstance as a proof that the King had long entertained a strong feeling 
on the subject. Unhappily it proves only the utter insincerity of all the | 
King’s later professions. Ifhe had pretended to be converted to the doctrines 
of toleration after his accession to the throne, some credit might have been 
due to his professions. But we know most certainly that, in 1679, and long 
after that year, James was a most bloody and remorseless persecutor, After 
1679, he was placed at the head of the government of Scotland. And what 
had been his conduct in that country? He had hunted down the, scattered 
remnant of the Covenanters with a barbarity of which no other prince of 
modern times, Philip the Second excepted, had ever shown himself capable. 
ile had indulged himself in the amusement of seeing the torture of the ‘‘ Boot” 
inflicted on the wretched enthusiasts whom persecution had driven to resist- 
ance. After his accession, almost his first act was to obtain from the servile 
parliament of Scotland a law for inflicting death on preachers at conventicles 
held within houses, and on both preachers and hearers at conventicles held 
in the open air. All this he had done for a religion which was not his own, 
All this he had done, not in defence of truth against error, but in defence of 
une damnable error against another,-—-in defence of the Episcopalian against 
the Presbyterian apostacy. Louis XIV. is justly censured for trying to 
ilragoon his subjects to heaven. But it was reserved for James to torture and 
murder for the difference between two roads to hell. And this man, so deeply 
imbued with the poison of intolerance that, rather than not persecute at all, 
he would persecute people out of one heresy into another, —this man is held 
up as the champion of religious liberty! This man, who persecuted in the 
cause of the unclean panther, would not, we are told, havé persecuted for 
the sake of the milk-white and immortal hina. 

And what was the conduct of James at the very time when he was pro- 
fessing zeal for the rights of conscience? Was he not even then persecuting 
to the very best of his power? Was he not employing all his legal preroga- 
tives, and many prerogatives which were not legal, for the purpose of forcing. 
his subjects to conform to his creed? While he pretended to abhor the laws | 
which excluded Dissenters from office, was he not himself dismissing fron. 
oifice his ablest, his most experienced, his most faithful servants, on account’. 
of their religious opinions? For what offence was Lord Rochester driven ° 
from the Treasury? He was closely connected with the Royal House. Te 
was at the head of the Tory party. He had stood firmly by James in the. 
most trying emergencies But he would not change his religion, and he wag" 
dismissed. That we may not be suspected of overstating the case, Dr. Lingard, . 
a very competent, and assuredly not a very willing witness, shall speak for us. 
**The King,” says that able hat partial writer, ‘‘ was disappointed ; he cam) 
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lained-to Barillon of the obstinacy and insincerity of the treasurer ; and the 

atter received from the French envoy a very intelligible hint that the loss of 
office would result from his adhesion to his religious creed, He was, how- 
ever, inflexible; and James, after a long delay, communicated to him, but 
with considerable embarrassment and many tears, his final determination. 
He had hoped, he said, that Rochester, by conforming to the Church of 
~ Rome, would have spared him the unpleasant task ; bet kings must sacrifice 
their feelings to their duty.” And this was the King who wished to have all 
men of all sects rendered alike capable of holding office. These proceedings 
were alone sufficient to take away all credit from his liberal professions ; and 
such, as we learn froin the despatches of the Papal Nuncio, was really the 
effect. ‘‘ Pare,” says D’Adda, writing a few days after the retirement of 
Rochester, ‘‘ pare che gli animi sono inaspriti della voce che corre tra il 
povolo, d’ esser cacciato il detto ministro per non essere Cattolico, percid 
tirarsi al esterminio de Protestanti.” Was it ever denied that the favours of 
the Crown were constantly bestowed and withhold purely on account of the 
religious opinions of the claimants? And if these things were done in the 
green tree, what would have been done in the dry? If James acted thuc 
when he had the strongest motives to court his Protestant subjects, what 
course was he likely to follow when he had obtained from them all that 
he asked ? 

Who again was his closest ally? And what was the policy of that ally? 
~The subjects of James, it is true, did not know half the infamy of their 
sovereign. They did not know, as we know, that, while he was lecturing 
them on the blessings of equal toleration, he was constantly congratulating 
his good brother Louis on the success of that intolerant policy which had 
turned the fairest tracts of France into deserts, and driven into exile myriads 
of the most peaceful, industrious, and skilful artizans in the world. But the 
anglish did know that the two princes were bound together in the closest 
union, They saw their sovereign with toleration on his lips separating him- 
self from those states which had first set the example of toleration, and con- 
necting himself by the strongest ties with the most faithless and merciless 
persecutor who could then be found on any continental throne. 

_ By what advice, again, was James guided? Who were the persons in whom 
he placed the greatest confidence, and who took the warmest interest in his 
schemes? The ambassador of France,—the Nuncio of Rome,—and Father 
Petre, the Jesuit. These were the people who showed the greatest anxiety 
that the King’s plan might succeed. And is this not enough to prove that the 
establishment of equal toleration was not his plan? Was Louis for toleration? 
Was the Vatican for.toleration? Was the order of Jesuits for toleration? We 
know that the liberal professions of James were highly approved by those 
very governments, by those very societies, whose theory and .practice it noto- 
riously was to keep no faith with heretics, and to give no quarter to heretics. 
And are we, in order to save James’s reputation for sincerity, to believe that 
all: at once those governments and those societies had changed their nature,— 
had discovered the criminality of all their former conduct, —had aes prin-. 
ciples far more liberal than those of Locke, of Leighton, or of Tillotson? 
Which is the more probable supposition, —that the King who had revoked the 
edict of Nantes, the Pope under whose sanction the Inquisition was then im- 
prisoning and burning, the religious order which, in every cdntroversy in 
which it had ever been engaged, had called in the aid either of the magis- 
trate or of the assassin, should have become ds thorough-going friends to 
Yeligious liberty as Dr. Franklin and Mr, Jefferson afterwards were, —~or that a 
Jesuit-ridden bigot should be induced to dissemble for the good of the Chu’ th? 
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The game which the Jesuits were playing was no new game. A hundred 
years before they had preached up political freedom, just as they were now 
preaching up religious freedom. They had tried to raise the republicans 
ayainst Henry the Fourth and Elizabeth, just as they were now trying to 
raise the Protestant Dissenters against the Church establishment. In the 
sixteenth century, the tools of Philip the Second were constantly teaching 
doctrines that bordered on Jacobinism,—constantly insisting on the right of the 
people to cashier kings, and of every private citizen to plurge his dagger into 
the heart of a.wicked ruler. In the seventeenth century the persecutors of 
the Huguenots were crying out against the tyranny of the Established Church 
of England, and vindicating with the utmost fervour the right of all men to 
adore God after his own fashion. In both cases they were alike insincere. 
In both cases the fool who had trusted them would have found himself 
miserably duped. A good and wise man would doubtless disapprove of the 
arbitrary measures of Elizabeth, But would he have really served the interests 
of political liberty if he had put faith in the professions of the Romish casuists, 
joined their party, and taken a share in Northumberland’s revolt, or in Bab- 
ington’s conspiracy? Would he not have been assisting to establish a far 
worse tyranny than that which he was trying to put down? In the same 
manner, a good and wise man would doubtless see very much to condemn 
in the conduct of the Church of England under the Stuarts, But was he there- 
fore to join the King and the Catholics against that Church? And was it 
not plain that, by so doing, he would assist in setting up a spiritual despotism, 
compared with which the despotism of the establishment was as a little finger 
to the loins, —as a chastisement of whips to a chastisement of scorpions ? 

Louis had a far stronger mind than James. He had at least an equally 
high sense of honour. He was in a much less degree the slave of his priests. 
He had promised to respect the edict of Nantes as solemnly as James had 
promised to respect the religious liberty of the English people. Had Louis 
kept his word? And was not one such instance of treachery enough for one 
generation ? 

The plan of James seems to us perfectly intelligible. The toleration which, 
with the concurrence and applause of all the most cruel persecutors in Europe, 
he was offering to his people, was meant simply to divide them. This is the 
most obvious and vulgar of political artifices. We have seen it employed a 
hundred times within our own memory. At this moment we see the Carlists 
in France hallooing on the ‘‘ extreme left ” against the ‘‘ centre left.” Four 
years ago the same trick was practised in England. We heard old buyers 
and sellers of boroughs,—men who had been seated in the House of Com- 
raons by the unsparing use of ejectments, and who had, through their whole 
lives, opposed every measure which tended to increase the power of the de- 
mocracy,—abusing the Reform Bill as not democratic enough, appealing to 
the labouring classes, execrating the tyranny of the ten-pound householders, . 
and exchanging compliments and caresses with the most noted incendiaries 
of our time, The cry of universal toleration was employed by James, just 
as the cry of universal suffrage was lately employed by some veteran Tories. 
The object of the mock democrats of our time was to produce a conflict: 
between the middle classes and the multitude, and thus to prevent all reform. 
The object of James was to produce a conflict between the Church and the 
oe dissenters, and thus to facilitate the victory of the Catholics over 

oth. , 

We do not believe that he could have succeeded. But we do not think 
his plan so utf «rly frantic and hopeless as it hax generally been thought ; and 
we are sure that, if he had been allowed to gain his first point, the people 
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would have had no remedy left but an appeal to physical force, —which would 
have been made under must unfavourable circumstances. Ile conceived that 
the Tories, hampered by their professions of passive obedience, would have 
submitted to his pleasure, and that the Dissenters, seduced by his delusive 
oes of relief, would have given him strenuous support. In this way 
1e hoped to obtain a law, nominally for the removal of all re wious dis- 
abilities, but really for the excluding of all Protestants from all offices, It 
is never to be forgotten that a prince who has all the patronage of the state 
in his hands can, without violating the letter of the law, establish whatever 
test he chooses, And, from the whole conduct of James, we have not the 
smallest doubt that he would have availed himself of his power to the utmost. 
The statute-book might declare all Englishmen equally capable of holding 
office ; but to what end, if all offices were in the gift of a sovereign resolved 
not to employ a single heretic? We firmly believe that not one post in the 
government, in the army, in the navy, on the bench, or at the bar,—not one 
peerage, nay not one ecclesiastical benefice in the royal gift, would have been 
bestowed on any Protestant of any persuasion. Even while the King had 
still strong motives to dissemble, he had made a Catholic Dean of Christ 
Church and a Catholic President of Magdalen College. There seems to be 
no doubt that the See of York was kept vacant for another Catholic. If 
James had been suffered to follow this course for twenty years, every mili- 
tary man from a general to a drummer, every officer of a ship, every judge, 
every King’s counsel, every lord-leutenant of a county, every justice of the 
peace, every ambassador, every minister of state, every person employed in 
the royal household, in the custom-house, in the post-office, in the excise, 
would have been a Catholic. The Catholics would have had a majority in 
the House of Lords, even if that majority had beea made, to use Sunderland’s 
threat, by calling up a whole troop of the guards to that house. Catholics 
would have had, we believe, the chief weight even in the Convocation. [Every 
bishop, every dean, every holder of a crown living, every head of every 
college which was subject to the royal power, would have belonged to the 
Church of Rome. Almost all the places of liberal education would have 
been under the direction of Catholics. The whole power of licensing books 
would have been in the hands of Catholics. All this immense mass of power 
would have been steadily supported by the arms and by the gold of France, 
and would have descended to an heir whose whole education would have 
been conducted with a view to one single end,—the complete re-establishment 
of the Catholic religion. The House of Commons would have been the only 
legal obstacle. But the rights of a great portion of the electors were at the 
mercy of the courts of law ; and the courts of law were absolutely dependent 
on the Crown. We cannot, therefore, think it. altogether impossible that a 
house might have been packed which would have restored the days of Mary. 

We certainly do not believe that this would have been tamely borne. 
But we do believe that, if the nation had been deluded by the King’s pro- 
fessions of toleration, all this would have been attempted, and could have 
been averted only by a most bloody and destructive contest, in which the 
whole Protestant population would have been opposed to the Catholics. On 
the one side would have been a vast numerical superiority. But on the other 
side would have been the whole organization of government, and two great 
disciplined armies, that of James and that of Louis. We do not doubt that 
the nation would have achieved its deliverance. But we believe that the 
struggle would have shaken the whole fabric of society, and that the ven- 
geance of the conquerors would have been terrible and unsparing. 

But James was stopped at the outset. He thought himself secure of the 
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Tories, because they professed to consider all-resistance as sinful,—and of the 

Protestant Dissenters, because he offered them relicf. He was in the wrong 
as to both. The error into which he fell about the Dissenters was very 
natural. But the confidence which he placed in the loyal assurances of the 
High Church party was the most exquisitely ludicrous proof of folly that a 
politician ever gave. 

Only imagine a man acting for one single day on the supposition that all 
his neighbours believe all that they profess, and act up to all that they believe. 
Imagine a man acting on the supposition that he may safely offer the dead- 
liest injuries and insults to everybody who says that revenge is sinful ; or 
that he may safely intrust all his property without security to any person 
who says that it is wrong to steal. Such a character would be too absurd 
for the wildest farce. Yet the folly.of James did not stop short of this in- 
credible extent. Because the clergy had declared that resistance to oppres- 
sion was in no case lawful, he conceived that he might oppress them exactly 
as much as he chose, without the smallest danger of resistance. He quite 
forgot that, when they magnified the royal prerogative, the prerogative was 
exerted on their side,—that, when they preached endurance, they had nothing 
to endure,—that, wlien they declared it unlawful to resist evil, none but Whigs 
and J)issenters suffered any evil. It had never occurred to him that a man 
feels the calamities of his enemies with one sort of sensibility, and his own 
with guite a different sort. It had never occurred to him as possible that a 
reverend divine might think it.the duty of Baxter and Bunyan to bear insults 
and to lie in dungeons without murmuring, and yet, when he saw the smallest 
chance that his own prebend might be transferred to some sly Father 
from Italy or Flanders, might begin to discover much matter for useful 
meditation in the texts touching Ehud’s knife and Jael’s hammer. His 
‘Majesty was not aware, it should seem, that people do sometimes reconsider 
their opinions ; and that nothing more disposes a man to reconsider his 
_opinions than a suspicion, that, if he adheres to them, he is very likely to be 
“a beggar or a martyr. Yet it seems strange that these truths should have 
escaped the royal mind. Those Churchmen whod had signed the Oxford 
declaration in favour of passive obedience had also signed the thirty-nine 
articles. And yet the very man who confidently expected that, by a little 
coaxing and bullying, he should induce them to renounce the articles, was 
thunderstruck when he found that they were disposed to soften down the 
doctrines of the declaration, Nor did it neceseatily follow that even if the 
theory of the Tories had undergone no modification, their practice would 
coincide with their theory. It might, one should think, have crossed the mind 
_of a man of fifty, who had seen a great deal of the world, that people some- 
times do what they think wrong. Though a prelate might hold that Paul 
directs us to obey even a Nero, it might not on that account be perfectly safe 
to treat the Right Reverend Father in God after the fashion of Nero, in the 
hope that he would continue to obey on the principles of Paul. The King 
indeed had only to look at home. He was at least as much attached to the 
Catholic Church as any Tory gentleman or clergyman could be to the Church of 
vaEngland. Adultery was at least as clearly and as strongly condemned by his 
Church as resistance by the Churchof England, Yet his. priests could not 
‘keep him from Arabella Sedley. While he was risking his crown for the 
sake of his soul, he was risking his soul for the sake of an ugly, dirty 
mistress. There is something delightfully grotesque in the spectacle of a 
-man who, while living in the habitual violation of his own known duties, is 
unable to believe that any temptation can draw any other person aside from 
the path of virtue, 7 2 Eg gt 
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James was disappointed in all his calculations. His hope was that the 
Tories would follow their principles, and that the Non-conformists would 
follow their interests. Exactly the reverse took place. The Tories. sacri- 
ficed the principle of non-resistance to their interests ; the Non-conformists 
rejected the delusive offers of the Kiny, and stood firmly by their principles, 
The two parties whose strife had convulsed the empire during half a century 
were united for a moment ; and all that vast royal power which three years 
before had seemed immevably fixed vanishe | at once like chaff in a hurricane. 

The very great length to which this article has already been extended 
renders it impossible for us to discuss, as we had meant to do, the characters 
and conduct of the Jeading English statesmen at this crisis, But we must 
offer a few remarks on the spirit and tendency of the Revolution of 1688. 

The editor of this volume quotes the Declaration of Right, and tells us 
that, by looking at it, we may “judge at a glance whether the authors of the 
Revolution achieved all they might and ought, in their position, to have 
achieved ;—whether the Commons of England did their duty to their con- 
stituents, their country, posterity, and universal freedom.” We are at a 
loss to imayine how this writer can have read and transcribed the Declaration 
of Right, and yet have so utterly misconceived its nature. That famous 
document is, as its very name imports, declaratory, and not remedial, It 
was never meant to be a measure of reform. It neither contained, nor was 
designed to contain, any allusion to those innovations which the authors of 
the Revolution considered as desirable, and which they speedily proceeded ta 
make. The Declaration was merely a recital of certain old and wholesome 
laws which had been violated by the Stuarts, and a solemn protest against 
the validity of any precedent which might be set up in opposition to those 
Jaws, The words as quoted by this writer himself run thus: ‘They do 
claim, demand, and insist upon all and singular the premises as their un- 
doubted rights and liberties.” Before a man begins to make improvements 
on his estate, he must know its boundaries. Defore a legislature sits down tu 
reform a constitution, it is fit to ascertain what that constitution really is, 
This is all that the Declaration was intended to do; and to quarrel with it 
because it did not directly introduce any beneficial changes is to quarrel with 
meat for not being clothing. 

The principle on which the authors of the Revolution acted cannot be 
mistaken. They were perfectly aware that the English institutions stood in 
need of reform. But they also knew that an important point was gained if 
they could settle once for all, by a solemn compact, the matters which had, 
during several generations, been in controversy between the parliament and 
the crown, They therefore most judiciously abstained from mixing up the 
irritating and poe question of what ough? to be the law with the plain 
question of what was the law. As to the claims set forth in the Declara- 
tion of Right, there was little room for debate. Whigs and Tories, were 
generally agreed as to the illegality of the dispensing power and cf taxation 
imposed by the royal prerogative, The articles were therefore adjusted in 
a very few days, But if the Parliament had determined to revise the whole 
constitution, and to provide new securities against misgovernment, before 
proclaiming the new sovereign, months would have been Jost in disputes. 
The coalition which had delivered the country would have been instantly 
dissolved. The Whigs would have quarrelled with the Tories, the Lords 
with the Commons, the Church with the Dissenters; and all this storm of 
conflicting interests and conflicting theories would have been raging round 
g-vacant throne. In the meantime, the greatest power on the Continen 
was attacking our allies, and meditating a descent on our own territories 
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Dundee was raising the Highlands. The authority of James was stil] owned 
by the Irish. If the authors of the Revolution had been fools enough to 
take this course, we have little doubt that Luxembourg would have been 
upon them in the midst of their constitution-making. They might probsbly 
have been interrupted in a debate on Filmer’s and Sydney’s theories of 
government by the entrance of the musqueteers of Louis’s household, and 
have been marched off, two and two, to frame imaginary monarchies and 
commonwealths in the Tower. We have had in our own time abundant 
experience of the effects of such folly. We have seen nation after nation 
slaved, because the friends of liberty wasted in discussions upon abstract 
juestions the time which ought to have been employed in preparing for 
igorous national defence. ‘This editor, apparently, would have had the 
<nglish Revolution of 1688 end as the Revolutions of Spain and Naples 
ended in our days. Thank God, our deliverers were men of a very different 
order from the Spanish and Neapolitan legislators. They might, on many 
subjects, hold opinions which, in the nineteenth century, would not be con- 
sidered as liberal. But they were not dreaming pedants. They were states- 
wen accustomed to the management of great affairs. Their plans of reform 
were not so extensive as those of the lawgivers of Cadiz; but what they 
planned, that they effected; and what they effected, that they maintained 
against the fiercest hostility at home and abroad. 

Their first object was to seat William on the throne; and they were right. 
We say this without any reference to the eminent personal qualities of 
William, or to the follies and crimes of James. If the two princes had 
interchanged characters, our opinion would still have been the same. It 
was even more necessary to England at that time that her king should be a 
usurper than that he should be a hero, There could be no security for good 
government without a change of dynasty. The reverence for hereditary 
right and the doctrine of passive obedience had taken such a hold on the 
minds of the Tories, that, if James had been restored to power on any con- 
ditions, their attachment to him would in all probability have revived, as 
the indignation which recent oppression had produced faded from their. 
minds. [t had become indispensable to have a sovereign whose title to his 
throne was strictly bound up with the title of the nation to its liberties. In 
the compact between the Prince of Orange and the Convention, there was 
one most important article which, though not expressed, was perfectly under- 
stood by both parties, and for the performance of which the country had 
securities far better than all the vows that Charles I. or Ferdinand VII. 
ever took in the day of their weakness, and broke in the day of their power. 
The articie was this,—that William would in all things conform himself to 
what should appear to be the fixed and deliberate sense of his Parliament. 
The security for the performance was this,—that he had no claim to the 
throne except t:2 choice of Parliament, and no means of maintaining himself 
ou the throne bat the support of Parliament. All the great and inestimable 
reforms which speedily followed the Revolution were implied in those simple 
words :—‘** The Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, assembled at 
Westminsrer, do resolve that William and Mary, Prince and Princess of 
Orange, be, and be declared King and Queen of England,” 

And what were the reforms of which we speak? We will shortly recount 
some which we think the most important ; and we will then leave our readers 
to judge whether those who consider the Revolution as a mere change of 
dynasty, beneficial to a few aristocrats, but useless to the body of the people, 
or those who consider it as a happy era in the history of the British nation 
and of the human species, have jadged more correctly of its nature, 
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Foremost in the list of the benefits which our country owes to the Revolu- 
tion we place the Toleration Act. It is true that this measure fell short of the 
wishes of the leading Whigs, It is true also that, where Catholics were con- 
cerned, even the most enlightened of the leading Whigs held opinions by no 
means so liberal as those which are happily common at the present day. 
Those distinguished statesmen did however make a noble, and, in some 
respects, a successful struggle for the rights of conscience. Their wish was 
to bring the great body of the Protestant Dissenters within the pale of the 
Church by judicious alterations in the Liturgy and the Articles, and to grant 
to those who still remained without that pale the most ample toleration. 
They framed a plan of comprehension which would have satisfied a great 
majority of the seceders ; and they proposed the complete abolition of that 
absurd and odious test which, after having been, during a century and a half, 
a scandal to the pious and a laughing-stock to the profane, was at Jength 
removed in our own time. The immense power of the Clergy and of the 
Tory gentry frustrated these excellent designs. The Whigs, however, did 
much. They succeeded in obtaining a Jaw in the provisions of which a 
philosopher will doubtless find much to condemn, but which had the practical 
effect of enabling almost every Protestant Non-conformist to follow the 
dictates of his own conscience without molestation, Scarcely a law in the 
statute-book is theoretically more objectionable than the Toleration Act. 
But we question whether in the whole of that vast mass of legislation, from 
the Great Charter downwards, there be a single law which has so much 
diminished the sum of human suffering,—which has done so much to allay 
bad passions,—which has put an end to so much petty tyranny and vexation, — 
pairs has brought gladness, peace, and a sense of security to so many private 

wellings. 

The pect of those great reforms which the Revolution produced was the 
final establishment of the Presbyterian Kirk in Scotland. We shall not now 
inquire whether the Episcopal or the Calvinistic form of Church government 
be more agreeable to primitive practice. Far be it from us to disturb with 
our doubts the repose of any Oxonian Bachelor of Divinity who conceive 
that the English prelates, with their baronies and palaces, their purple and 
their fine linen, their mitred carriages and their sumptuous tables, are the 
true successors and exact resemblances of those ancient bishops who lived by 
catching fish and mending tents. We say only that the Scotch, doubtless 
from their own inveterate stupidity and malice, were not Episcopalians ; that 
they could not be made Episcopalians ; that the whole power of government 
had been in vain employed for the purpose of converting them; that the 
fullest instruction on the mysterious questions of the Apostolical succession 
and the imposition of hands had been imparted by the very logical process of 
putting the legs of the students into wooden boots, arid driving two or more 
wedges between their knees; that a course of divinity lectures, of the most 
edifying kind, had been given in the Grass-market of Edinburgh ; yet that, 
in spite of all the exertions of those great theological professors, Lauderdale 
and Dundee, the Covenanters were as obstinate as ever, The contest between 
the Scotch nation and the Anglican Church had produced nearly thirty years 
of the most frightful misgovernment ever seen in any part of Great Britain. 
If the Revolution had produced no other effect than that of freeing the Scotch 
from the yoke of an establishment which they detested, and giving them one 
to which they were attached, it would have been one of the happiest events 
in our history. 

The third great benefit which the country derived from the Revolution was 
the alte-ation in the mode of granting the supplies. It had been the practice 
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to settle on every prince, at the commencement of his reign, the produce of 
certain taxes which, it was supposed, would yield a sum sufficient to defray 
the ordinary expenses of government. The distribution of the revenue was 
left wholly to the sovereign. He might be forced by a war, or by his owr 
profusion, to ask for an extraordinary grant. But, if his policy were econo 
mica] and pacific, he might reign many years without once being under the 
necessity of summoning his Parliament, or of taking their advice when he had 
summoned them. This was not all, The natural tendency of every society 
in which property enjoys tolerable security is to increase in wealth. With the 
national wealth, the produce of the customs, of the excise, and of the post- 
office, would of course increase; and thus it might well happen that taxes 
which, at the beginning of a long reign, were barely sufficient to support a 
frugal governmneit in time of peace, might, before the end of that reign, en- 
able the sovereiyn to imitate the extravagance of Nero or Heliogabalus,—to 
raise great armies,-——to carry on expensive wars. Something of this sort had 
actually happened under Charles the Second, though his reign, reckoned 
from the Restoration, lasted only twenty-five years. His first Parliament 
settled on him taxes estimated 10 produce £1,200,000 a year. This they 
thought sufficient, as they allowed nothing for a standing army in time of 
peace. At the time of Charles's death, the annual produce of these taxes 
considerably exceeded a million and a half; and the King who, during the 
years which immediately followed his accession, was perpetually in distress, 
and perpetually asking his Parliaments for money, was at last able to keep a 
body of regular troops without any assistance from the House of Commons, 
If his reign had been as long as that of George the Third, he would probably, 
before the close of it, have been in the annual receipt of several millions 
over and above what the ordinary expenses of the state required; and of 
those millions he would have been as absolutely master as the King now is 
of the sum allotted for his privy-purse. He might have spent them ir 
. axury, in corruption, in paying troops to overawe his people, or in carrying 
into effect wild schemes of foreign conquest. The authors of the Revolution 
applied a remedy to this great abuse. They settled on the King, not the 
fluctuating produce of certain fixed taxes, but a fixed sum sufficient for the 
support of his own royal state. They established it as a rule that all the 
expenses of the army, the navy, and the ordnance should be brought annually 
under the review of the House of Commons, and that every sum voted 
should be applied to the service specified in the vote. The direct effect of 
this change was important. The indirect effect has been more important 
still. From that time the House of Commons has been really the paramount 
power in the state. It has, in truth, appointed and removed ministers, 
declared. war, and concluded peace. No combination of the King and 
the Lords has ever been able to effect anything against the Lower House, | 
backed by its constituents. Three or four times, indeed, the sovereign has 
heen able to break the force of an opposition by dissolving the Parliament. — 
But if that experiment. should fail, if the people should be of the same mind — 
with their representatives, —he would clearly have no course left but to yield, 
to abdicate, or to fight. . | | se BS 
The next great blessing which we owe to the Revolution is the purification . 
of the administration of justice in political cases, Of the importance of this 
change no person can judge who is not well acquainted with the earlier volumes 
of the State Trials, ‘Those volumes are, we do not hesitate to say, the most. 
frightful record of baseness and depravity that is extant in the world. Our 
hatred is altogether turned away from the. crimes and the criminals, and directed 
against the law and its ministers, We see villanies-as black as ever wére: 
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imputed to any prisoner at any bar daily committed on the bench and in the 
jury box. The worst of the bad acts which brought discredit on the old par- 
liaments of France,—the condemnation of Lally, for example, or even that of 
Calas,—may seem praiseworthy when compared with those which follow 
each other in endless succession as we turn over that huge chronicle of the 
shame of England, The magistrates of Paris and Toulouse were blinded by 
prejudice, passion, or bigotry. But the abandoned judges of our own country 
committed murder with their eyes open. The cause of this is plain. In 
France there was no constitutional opposition. If a man held language offen- 
sive to the government, he was at once sent to the Bastile or to Vincennes. 
But in England, ai least after the days of the Long Parliament, the King 
could not, by a mere act of his prerogative, rid himself of a troublesome 
politician. He was forced to remove those who thwarted him by means of 

rjured witnesses, ‘packed juries, and corrupt, hard-hearted, brow-beating 
judges. The Opposition naturally retaliated whenever they had the upper 
hand. Every time that the power passed from one party to the other, took 
lace a proscription and a massacre, thinly disguised under the forms of 
udicial procedure. The tribunals ought to be sacred places of refuge, where, 
in all the vicissitudes of public affairs, the innocent of all parties may find 
shelter, They were, before the Revolution, an unclean public shambles, 
to which each party in its turn dragged its opponents, and where each found 
the same venal ferocious butchers waiting for its custom.  Papist or 
Protestant, Tory or Whig, Priest or Alderman, all was one to those 
preedy and savage natures, provided only there was money to earn and 
blood to shed. | 

Of course, these worthless judges soon created around them, as was 
natural, a breed of informers more wicked, if possible, than themselves, 
The trial by jury afforded little or no protection to the innocent. The juries 
were nominated by the sheriffs, The sheriffs were in most parts of England 
nominated by the Crown, In London, the great scene of political conten- 
tion, those officers were chosen by the people, The fiercest parliamentary 
election of our time will give but a faint notion of the storm which raged in 
the city on the day when two infuriated parties, each bearing its badge, met 
to select the men in whose hands were to be the issues of life and death 
for the coming year. On that day, nobles of the highest descent did not 
think it beneath them to canvass and marshal the livery, to head the pro- 
cession, and to watch the poll. On that day, the great chiefs of partics 
waited in an agony of suspense for the messenger who was to bring from 
Guildhall the news whether their lives and estates were, for the next twelve 
months, to be at the mercy of a friend or a foe. In 1681, Whig sheriffs were 
chosen ; and Shaftesbury defied the whole power of the government. In 
1682 the sheriffs were Tories. Shaftesbury fled to Holland. The other 
chiefs of the party broke up their councils, and retired in haste to their 
couctry-seats. Sidney on the scaffold told those sheriffs that his blood was on 
their heads. Neither of them could deny the charge; and one of them wept 
with shame and remorse. 
_ Thus every man who then meddled with public affairs took his life in his 
hand. The consequence was that men of gentle natures stood aloof from con- 
tests in which they could not engage without hazarding their own necks and 
the fortunes of their children, This was the course adopted by Sir William 
Temple, by Evelyn, and by many other men who were, in every respect, ad- 
mirably qualified to serve the State. On the other hand, those resolute 
and enterprising spirits who put their heads and lands to hazard in the game 
‘Of politics naturally acquired, from the habit of playing for so deep a stake, 
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a reckless and desperate turn of mind. It was, we seriously believe, as 
safe to be a highwayman as to be a distinguished leader of Opposition. This 
may serve to explain, and in some degree to excuse, the violence with which 
the factions of that age are justly reproached. They were fighting, not for 
office, but for life. If they reposed for a moment from the work of agitation, 
if they suffered the public excitement to flag, they were lost men. Hume, 
in describing this state of things, has employed an image which seems 
hardly to suit the general simplicity of his style, but which is by no means 
too strong for the occasion, ‘* Thus,” says he, ‘‘ the two parties actuated by 
matual rage, but cooped up within the narrow limits of the law, levelled 
with poisoned daggers the most deadly blows against each other’s breast, 
and buried in their factious divisions all regard to truth, honour, and 
humanity.” 

From this terrible evil the Revolution set us free. The law which secured 
to the judges their seats during life or good behaviour did something. The 
law subsequently passed for regulating trials in cases of treason did much 
more. The provisions of that law show, indeed, very little legislative skill. 
It is not framed on the principle of securing the innocent, but on the prin- 
ciple of giving a great chance of escape to the accused, whether innocent or 
guilty. This, however, is decidedly a fault on the right side. The evil 
produced by the occasional escape of a bad citizen is not to be compared with 
the evils of the Reign of Terror, for such it was, which preceded the Revo. 
lution. Since the passing of this law scarcely one single person has suffered 
death in England, as a traitor, who had not been convicted on overwhelming 
evidence, to the satisfaction of all parties, of a really great crime against the 
State. Attempts have been made in times of great excitement, to bring in 
persons guilty of high treason for acts which, though sometimes highly 
blamable, did not necessarily imply a design of altering the government by 
_ physical force. AH those attempts have failed. For a hundred and forty 

years no statesman, while engaged in constitutional opposition to a govern- 
ment, has had the axe before his eyes. The smallest minorities, struggling 
ayainst the most powerful majorities, in the most agitated times, have felt 
themselves perfectly secure. Pulteney and Fox were the two most distine 
guished leaders of Opposition since the Revolution. Both were personally 
obnoxious to the Court, But the utmost harm that the utmost anger of the 
Court could do to them was to strike off the * Right Honourable” from before 
their names. 

But of all the reforms produced by the Revolution, perhaps the most im- 
portant was the full establishment of the liberty of unlicensed printing. The 
Censorship which, under some form or other, had existed, with rare and short 
intermissions, under every government, monarchical or republican, from 
the time of Henry the Eighth downwards, expired, and has never since been 
renewed. 

We are aware that the great improvements ‘which we have recapitulated 
were, In many respects, imperfectly and unskilfully executed. The authors 
of those improvements sometimes, while they removed or mitigated a great 
practical evil, continued to recognise the erroneous principle from which that 
evil had sprung. Sometimes, when they had adopted a sound principle, they 
shrank from following it to all the conclusions to which it would have led them. 
Sometimes they failed to perceive that the remedies which they applied to one 
disease of the State were certain to generate another disease, and to render 
another remedy necessary. Their knowledge was inferior to ours ; nor were 
they always able to act up to their knowledge. The pressure of circumstances, 
the necessity of compromising differences of opinion, the power and violenes 
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of the party which was altogether hostile to the new settlement, must be 
taken into the account. When these things are fairly weighed, there will, 
we think, be little difference of opinion among liberal and nght-minded men 
as to the real value of what the great events of 1688 did for this country. 

We have recounted what appear to us the most important of those changes 
which the Revolution produced on our laws. The changes which it pro 
duced in our laws, however, were not more important than the change which 
it indirectly produced in the public mind. The Whig panty had, during seventy 
years, an almost uninterrupted possession of power. It had always been the 
fundamental doctrine of that party, that power is a trust for the people ; that 
it is given to magistrates, not for their own, but for the public advantage ; 
that, where it is abused by magistrates, even by the highest of all, it may 
lawfully be withdrawn. It is perfectly true that the Whigs were not more 
exempt than other men from the vices and infirmities of our nature, and that, 
when they had power, they sometimes abused it. But still they stood firm to 
their theory. That theory was the badge of their party. It was something 
more. It was the foundation on which rested the power of the houses of 
Nassau and Brunswick. Thus, there was a government interested in propa- 
gating a class of opinions which most governments are interested in dis- 
couraging,—a government which looked with complacency on all speculations 
tending to democracy, and with extreme aversion on all speculations favour- 
able to arbitrary power. There was a King who decidedly preferred a repub- 
lican to a believer in the divine right of Kings; who considered every 
attempt to exalt his prerogative as an attack on his title ; and who reserved 
all his favours for those who declaimed on the natural equality of men, and the 
popular origin of government. This was the state of things from the Revolu- 
tion till the death of George the Second. The effect was what might have 
been expected. Even in that profession which has generally been most dis- 
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tr to magnify the prerogative, a great change took place. Bishopric after 


ishopric and deanery after deanery were bestowed on Whigs and Latitudi- 
narians. The consequence was that Whiggism and Latitudinarianism were 
professed by the ablest and most aspiring churchmen. 

Hume complained bitterly of this at the close of his history. ‘‘ The Whig 
party,’ says he, ‘‘ for a course of near seventy years, has almost without 
interruption enjoyed the whole authority of government, and no honours or 
offices could be obtained but by their countenance and protection. But this 
event, which in some particulars has been advantageous to the state, has 

roved destructive to the truth of history, and has established many gross 
alsehoods, which it is unaccountable how any civilized nation could have 
embraced with regard to its domestic occurrences. Compositions the most 
despicable, both for style and matter,”’—in a note he instances the writings 
of Locke, Sydney, Hoadley, and Rapin,—‘‘ have been extolled and propa- 
gated and read as if they had equalled the most celebrated remains of anti- 
quity. And forgetting that a regard to liberty, though a laudable passion, 
ought commonly to be subservient to a reverence for established government, 
the prevailing faction has celebrated only the partisans of the former.” We 
will not here enter into an argument about the merit of Rapin’s History, or 
Locke’s political speculations, We call Hume merely as evidence to a fact 
well known to all reading men, that the literature patronised by the English 
Court and the English ministry, during the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was of that kind which courtiers and ministers generally do all in their 
pow r to discountenance, and tended to inspire zeal for the liberties of the 
people rather that respect for the authority of the government. 

"here was still a very strong Tory party in England. But that party was in 
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opposition, Many of its members stil] held the doctrine of passive obedience. 
But they did not admit that the existing dynasty had any claim to such obedi= 
ence. They condemned resistance. But by resistance they meant the keep 
ing out of James the Third, and not the turning out of George the Second, 
No Radical of our times could grumble moy: at the expenses of the royal 
household, could exert himself, more strenuously to reduce the military estab- 
hshment, could oppose with more earnestness every proposition for arming 
the executive with extraordinary puwers, or could pour more unmitigated 
abuse on placemen and courtiers. If a writer were now, ina massive Dic- 
tionary, to define a Pensioner as a traitor and a slave, the Excise as a hateful 
tax, the Commissioners of the Excise as wretches,—if he were to write a 
satire full of reflections on men who receive ‘‘the price of boroughs and of 
souls,” who ‘explain their country’s dear-bought rights away,” or 


** Whom pensions can incite 
To vote a patriot black, a courtier white,” 


we should set him down for something more democratic thana Whig. Yet 
this. was the language which Johnson, the most bigoted of Tories and High 
Churchinen, held under the administration of Walpole and Pelham. E 
Thus doctrines favourable to public liberty were inculcated alike by those 
who were in power and by those who were in opposition. It was by means 
of these doctrines alone that the former could prove that they had a King de 
jure. The servile theories of the latter did not prevent them from offering 
every molestation to one whom they considered as merely a King ae facto. 
‘The attachment of one party to the House of Hanover, of the other to that 
of Stuart, induced both to talk a language much more favourable to popular 
rights than to monarchical power. What took place at the first representation 
of **Cato” is no bad illustration of the way in which the two great sections 
of the community almost invariably acted. A play, the whole merit of which 
cGnsists in its stately rhetoric,—a rhetoric sometimes not unworthy of Lucan, 
—-about hating tyrants and dying for freedom, is brought on the stage in a time 
of great political excitement. Both parties crowd to the theatre. Lach 
affects to cousider every line as a compliment to itself, and an attack ou its 
opponents, The curtain falls amidst an unanimous roar of applause. The 
Whies of the “Kit Cat” embrace the author, and assure him that he has 
rendered an inestimable service to liberty, The Tory secretary of state pre- 
sents a purse to the chief actor for defending the cause of liberty so well. 
The history of that night was, in miniature, the history of two generations. 
~ We well know how much sophistry there was in the reasonings, and how 
much exaggeration in the declamations of both parties. But when we com- 
pare the state in which political science was at the close of the reign of George 
the Second with the state in which it had been when James the Second came 
to the throne, it is impossible not to admit that a prodigious improvement 
had taken place. We are no admirers of the political doctrines laid down 
in Blackstone’s Commentaries, But if we consider that those Commentaries 
were read with great applause in the very schools where, within the memory of 
some persons then living, books had been publicly burned. by order of the 
University of Oxford for containing the ‘‘ damnable doctrine” that the English 
monarchy is limited and mixed, we cannot deny that a salutary change had 
taken place. ‘* The Jesuits,” says Pascal, in the last of his incomparable 
letters, ‘‘ have obtained a Papal decree, condemning Galileo’s doctrine about 
the motion of the earth, It is all in vain, If he world is really turning 
--round,-all mankind together will not be able to keep it from turning, or 
keep themselves from turning with it.” The decrees of Oxford were as ine 
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effectual to stay the great moral and political revolution as those of the Vati- 
tan to stay the motion of our globe. That learned University found itself 
not only unable to keep the mass from moving, but unable to keep itself from 
moving along with the mass. Nor was the effect of the discussions and 
speculations of that period confined to our own country. While the Jacobite 
party was in the last dotage and weakness of its paralytic old age, the poli- 
tical philosophy of England began to produce a mighty effect on France, and, 
through France, on Europe. 

Here another vast field opens itself before us. But we must resolutely turn 
away from it. We will conclude by earnestly advising all our readers to 
study Sir James Mackintosh’s valuable Fragment, and by expressing the 
satisfaction we have received from learning, since this article was written, 
that the intelligent publishers of the volume before us have resolved to re- 
rrint the Fragment in a separate form, without those accompaniments which 
have hitherto unpeded its circulation. The resolution is as creditable te 
them as the publication is sure to be secertable ta the lovers er bay ah 
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The Works of Francis Bacon, Lord Chancellor of England. A New Edition, By 
Basit. Montaau, Esq. 16 vols., 8vo. London, 1825-1834. 


We return our hearty thanks to Mr. Montagu, as well for his very valuable 
edition of Lord Bacon’s works, as for the instructive life of the immortal aythor 

contained in the last volume. We have much to say on the subject of this life, 
and will often find ourselves obliged to dissent from the opinions of the bio- 
grapher. But about his merit as a collector of the materials out of which 
opinions are formed, there can be no dispute ; and we readily acknowledge 
that we are in a great measure indebted to his minute and accurate researches 
for the means of refuting what we cannot but consider as his errors. 

The labour which has been bestowed on this volume has been a Jabour of 
love. The writer is evidently enamoured of the subject. It fillshis heart. It 
constantly overflows from his lips and his pen. Those who are acquainted with 
the Courts in which Mr, Montagu practices with so much ability and success 
well know how often he enlivens the discussion of a point of law by citing 
some weighty aphorism, or some brilliant illustration, from the ‘ De 
Augmentis” or the ‘‘ Novum Organum.” The Life before us doubtless owes 
much of its value to the honest and generous enthusiasm of the writer. This 
feeling has stimulated his activity, has sustained his perseverance, has called 
forth all his ingenuity and eloquence ; but, on the other hand, we must frankly 
say that it has, to a great extent, perverted his judgment. 7 

We are by no means without sympathy for Mr. Montagu, even in what we 
consider as his weakness. There is scarcely any delusion which has a better 
claim to be indulgently treated than that under the influence of which a man 
ascribes every moral excellence to those who have left imperishable monuments 

.of their genius. The causes of this error lie deep in the inmost recesses of 
human nature. We are all inclined to judge of others as we find them. Our 
estimate of a character always depends much on the manner in which that 
character affects our own interests and passions. We find it difficult to think 
well of those by whom we are thwarted or depressed ; and we are ready to 
‘admit every excuse for the vices of those who are useful or agrecable to us 
This is, we believe, one of those illusions to which the whole human race is 
subject, and which experience and reflection can only partially remove. It is, 
in the phraseology of Bacon, one of fhe zvola tridus. Hence it is that the 
moral character of a man eminent in letters or in the fine arts is treated, often 
by contemporaries—almest always by posterity-—with extraordinary tenderness. 
The world derives pleasure and advantage from the performances of such a 
man. The number of those who sufler by his personal vices is small, even in 
his own time, when compared with the number of those to whom his talents 
ire a source of gratification. In a few years all those whom he has injured 
disappear. But his works remain, and are a source of delight to millions. The 
genius of Sallust is still with us. But the Numidians whom he plundered, and 
the unfortunate husbands who caught him in their houses at unseasonable hours, 
are forgotten. We suffer ourselves to be delighted by the keenness of Clarendon’s 
observation, and by the sober majesty of his style, till we forget the oppressor — 
and the bigot in the historian. Falstaff and Tom -.Jones have survived the 
gamekeepers whom Shakspeare ei ae and the landladies whom Fielding 
bilked. A great writer is the friend and benefactor of his readers, and they 
cannot but judge of him under the deluding influence of friendship and gratitude. 
We all know how unwilling we are to admit the truth of any disgraceful story 
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about a person whose society we like, and from whom we have received favours : 
how long we struggle against evidence ; how fondly, when the facts cannot be dis- 
puted, we cling to the hope that that there may be some explanation or some 
extenuating circumstance with which we are unacquainted. Just such is the feel- 
ing which a man of liberal education naturally entertains towards the great minds 
of former ages. The debt which he owes to them is incalculable. They have 
guided him to truth. They have filled his mind with noble and graceful 
images. They have stood by him in all vicissitudes—comforters in sorrow, 
nurses in sickness, companions in solitude. These friendships are exposed to 
no danger from the occurrences by which other attachments are weakened or 
dissolved. Time glides by ; fortune is inconstant ; tempers are soured ; bonds 
which seem indissoluble are daily sundered by interest, by emulation, or by 
caprice. But no such cause can affect the silent converse which we hold with 
the highest of human intellects. That placid intercourse is disturbed by no 
jealousies or resentments. These are the old friends who are never seen with 
new faces, who are the same in wealth and in poverty, in glory and in obscurity. 
W th the dead there is no rivalry. In the dead there is no change. Plato is 
never sullen. Cervantes is never petulent. Demosthenes never comes un- 
seasonably. Dante never stays too long. No difference of political opinion 
can alicnate Cicero. No heresy can excite the horror of Bossuet. 

Nothing, then, can be more natural than that a person endowed with sensi- 
bility and imagination should entertain a respectful and affectionate feeling 
towards those great men with whose minds he holds daily communion. Yet 
nothing can be more certain than that such men have not always deserved in 
their own persons to be regarded with respect or affection. Some writers, 
whose works will continue to instruct and delight mankind to the remotest 
ages, have been placed in such situations that their actions and motives are as 
well known to us as the actions and motives of one human being can be known 
to another ; and unhappily their conduct has not always been such as an im- 
partial judge can contemplate with approbation. But the fanaticisin of the 
devout worshipper of genius is proof against all evidence and all argument. 
Vhe character of his idol is matter of faith : and the province of faith is not to be 
invaded by reason. He maintains his superstition with a credulity as boundless, 
and a zeal as unscrupulous, as can be found in the most ardent partisans of 
religious or political factions. The most overwhelming proofs are rejected ; 
the piainest rules of morality are explained away; extensive and important 
portions of history are completely distorted. The enthusiast misrepresents facts 
with all the effrontery of an advocate, and confounds right and wrong with all 
the dlexterity of a Jesuit—and all this only in order that some man who has been 
in his grave for ages may have a fairer character than he deserves. 

Middleton’s ‘‘ Life of Cicero” is a striking instance of the influence of 
this sort of partiality. Never was there a character which it was easier 
to read than that of Cicero. Never was there a mind keener or more 
critical than that of Middleton. Had the Doctor brought to the examination 
of his favourite statesman’s conduct but a very small part of the acuteness and 
severity which he displayed when he was engaged in investigating the high 
pretensions of Epiphanius and Justin Martyr, he could not nave failed to pro- 
duce a most valuable history of a most interesting portion of time. But this 

“Most ingenious and learned man, though * 
So wary held and wise 
That, as ’twas said, he scarce received 
. For gospel what the church believed,” 
had a superstition of his own. The great iconoclast was himself an idolator. 
The great Avvecato cel Diavolo, while he disputed, with no small ability, the 
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claims of Cyprian and Anthanasius to a place in the Calendar, was himself 
composing ‘a lying legend in honour of St. Tully! He was holding upas a 
model of every virtue a man whose talents and acquirements, indeed, can 
never be too highly extolled, and who was. by no means destitute of amiable 
qualities, but whose whole soul was under the dominion of a girlish vanity and 
a craven fear. Actions for which Cicero himself, the most eloquent and skilful 
of advocates, could contrive no excuse, actions which in his confidential 
correspondence he mentioned with remorse and shame, are represented by his 
biographer as wise, virtuous, heroic. The whole history of that great revolu- 
tion which overthrew the Roman aristocracy, the whole state of parties, the 
character of every public man, is elaborately misrepresented, in order to make 
out something which may look like a defence of one most eloquent and accom- 
plished trimmer. 

The volume before us reminds us now and then of the ‘ Life of Cicero.” 
But there is this marked difference. Dr. Middleton evidently had an uneasy 
consciousness of the weakness of his cause, and, therefore, resorted to the most 
disengenuous shifts, to unpardonable distortions and suppressions of facts. 
Mr. Montagu’s faith is sincere and implicit. He practices no trickery. He 
conceals nothing. He puts the facts before us in the full confidence that they 
will produce on our minds the effect which they have produced on his own, 
It is not till he comes to reason from facts to motives that his partiality shows 
itself; and then he leaves Middleton himself far behind. His work proceeds 
on the assumption that Bacon was an eminently virtuous man. From the 
tree Mr. Montagu judges of the fruit. He is forced to relate many actions 
_ which, if any man but Bacon had committed them, nobody but Bacon would 
have dreamed of defending—actions which are readily and completely ex- 
plained by supposing Bacon to have been a man whose principles were not 
strict and whose spirit was not high, actions which can be explained in no 
other way without resorting to some grotesque hypothesis for which there is 
not a tittle of evidence. But any hypothesis is, in Mr. Montagu’s oninion, 
more probable than that his hero should ever have done anything very 
wrong. 

This mode of defending Bacon seems to us by no means Baconian. To 
take a man’s character for granted, and then from his character to infer the 
moral quality of all his actions, is surely a process the very reverse of that 
which is recommended in the ‘‘ Novum Organum.” Nothing, we are sure, could 

have led Mr. Montagu to depart so far from his master’s precepts, except zeal 
for his master’s honour. We shall follow a different course. Weshall attempt, 
with the valuable assistance which Mr. Montagu has afforded us, to frame 
such an account of Bacon’s life as may enable our readers correctly to estimate 
his character. | | 

It is hardly necessary to say that Francis Bacon was the son of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, who held the great seal of England during the first twenty years of the 
reign of Elizabeth. The fame of the father has been thrown into shade by 
that of the son. But Sir Nicholas was no ordinary man, He belonged to a 
set of men whom it is easier to describe collectively than separately, whose 
minds were formed by one system of discipline, who belonged to one rank in 
‘society, to one university, to one party, to one sect, to‘one administration, and 
who resembled each other so much in talents, in opinions, in habits, in for- 
tunes, that one character, we had almost said one life, may, to a considerable 
extent, serve forthemall, ss; Acute Be on 

They were the first generation of statesmen by profession. that se le pro-.. 
duced. Before their time the division of labour had, In this respect, been very 
imperfect.’ Those who had directed public affairs had been, with few excep- 
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tions, warriors or priests ; warriors whose rude courage was neither guided by 
science nor suftened by humanity—priests whose learning and abilities were 
habitually devoted to the defence of tyranny and imposture. The Hotspurs, 
the Nevilles, the Cliffords—rough, illiterate and. unreflecting—brought to 
the council-board the fierce and imperious disposition which they had 
acquired amidst the tumult of predatory war, or.in the gloomy repose of the 
garrisoned and moated castle. On the other side was the calm and subtle 
prelate—-versed in all that was then considered as learning—trained in the 
Schools to manage words and in the Confessional to manage hearts—seldom 
superstitious, but skilful in practising on the superstition of others—false, as it 
was natural that a man should be whose profession imposed on all who were 
not saints the necessity of being hypocrites—selfish, as it was natural that a 
man should be who could form no domestic ties and cherish no hope of legiti- 
mate posterity—more attached to his order than to his country, and guiding 
the politics of England with a constant side glance at Rome. But the increase 
of wealth, the progress of knowledge, and the reformation of religion produced 
a great change. The nobles ceased to be military chieftains ; the priests 
ceased to possess a monopoly of learning ; and a new and remarkable species 
of politicians appeared. 

These men came from neither of the classes which had, till then, almost ex 
clusively furnished ministers of state. They were all laymen; yet they were 
all men of learning ; and they were all men of peace. They were not mem- 
bers of the aristocracy. They inherited no titles, no large domains, no armies 
of retainers, no fortified castles. Yet they were not low men, such as those 
whom princes, jealous of the power of a nobility, have sometimes raised from 
forges and cobblers’ stalls to the highest situations. They were all gentlemen 
by birth. They had all received a liberal education. It is a remarkable fact 
that they were all members of the same university. The two great national 
seats of learning had even then acquired the characters which they still retain. 
In intellectual activity and in readiness to admit improvements, the superiority 
was then, as it has ever since been, on the side of the less ancient and splendid 
institution, Cambridge had the honour of educating those celebrated Protes- 
tant Bishops whom Oxford had the honour of burning ; and at Cambridge were 
formed the minds of all those statesmen to whom chiefly is to be attributed the 
secure establishment of the reformed religion in the north of Europe. 

The statesmen of whom we speak passed their youth surrounded by the m- 
cessant din of theological controversy. . Opinions were still in a state of chaotic 
anarchy, intermingling, separating, advancing, receding. Sometimes the stub- 
born bigotry of the Conservatives scemed likely to prevail. Then the impet- 
uous onset of the Reformers for a moment carried all before it. Then again 
the resisting mass made a desperate stand, arrested the movement, and forced 
it slowly back. The vacillation which at that time appeared in English legis-. 
lation, and which it has been the fashion to attribute to the caprice and to the 
power of one or two individuals, .was truly a national vacillation. It was not 
only in the mind of Henry that the new theology obtained the ascendant one 
day, and that the lessons of the nurse and of the priest regained their influence 
at another. It was not only in the House of Tudor that the husband was ex- 
asperated by the opposition of the wife-—that the son dissented from the 
opinions of the father—that the brother persecuted the sister—that one sister 
‘persecuted another. The principles of Conservation and Reform. carried on 
their warfare in every part of society, in every congregation, in every school of 
learning, round the hearth of every private family, in the recesses of every re- 
flecting mind. | 2 fe Rhee wocee 7 6 oe 

It was in the midst of this ferment that the minds of the persons whom we 
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‘are describing were developed. They were born Reformers. They belonged 
by nature to that order of men who always form the front ranks in the great 
intellectual progress. They were, therefore, one and all, Protestants. In 
religious matters, however, though there is no reason to doubt that they were 
esincere, they were by no means zealous. None of them chose to run the 
smallest personal risk during the reign of Mary. None of them favoured the 
unhappy attempt of Northumberland in favour of his daughter-in-law. None 
of them shared in the desperate councils of Wyatt. They contrived to have 
business on the continent ; or, if they stayed in England, they heard Mass and 
kept Lent with great decorum. Wher those dark and perilous years had gone 
by, and when the crown had descended to a new sovereign, they took the lead 
in the reformation of the Church. But they proceeded, not with the impetu- 
osity of theologians, but with the calm determination of statesmen. They 
acted, not like men who considered the Romish worship as a system too offen- 
sive to God and too destructive of souls to be tolerated for an hour, but like 
men who regarded the points in dispute among Christians as in themselves un- 
important, and who were not restrained by any oe of conscience from 
professing, as they had before professed, the Catholic faith of Mary, the Pro- 
testant faith of Edward, or any of the numerous intermediate combinations 
which the caprice of Henry and the temporising policy of Cranmer had 
formed out of the doctrines of both the hostile parties. They took a deliberate 
view of the state of their own country and of the continent. They satisfied 
themselves as to the learning of the ene mind ; and they chose their side. 
They placed themselves at the head of the Protestants of Europe, and staked 
all their fame and fortunes on the success of their party. 

It is needless to relate how dexterously, how resolutely, how gloriously they 
directed the politics of England during the eventful years which followed-—how 
they succeeded in uniting their friends and separating their enemies—how they 
humbled the pride of Philip--how they backed the unconquerable spirit of 
Coligni—how they rescued Holland from tryanny-—how they founded the 
maritime greatness of their country—how they outwitted the artful politicians 
of Italy, and tamed the ferocious chieftains of Scotland. It is impossible to 
deny that they committed many acts which would justly bring on a statesman 
of our time censures of the most serious kind. But, when we consider the 
state of morality in their age and the unscrupulous character of the adversaries 
against whom they had to contend, we are forced to admit that it is not with- 
out reason that their names are still held in veneration by their country- 
men. 

There were, doubtless, many diversities in their intelleotual and moral 
character. But there was a strong family likeness. The constitution of their 
minds was remarkably sound. No particular faculty was pre-eminently devel- 
oped ; but manly health and vigour were equally diffused through the whole. 
They were men of letters. Their minds were by nature and by exercise well 
fashioned for speculative pursuits. It was by circumstances, rather than by 
any strong bias of inclination, that they were led to take a prominent part in 
active life. In active life, however, no men could be more perfectly free from 
the faults of mere theorists and pedants. No men observed more accurately 
the signs of the times. No men had a greater practical acquaintance with 
human nature. Their policy was generally characterised rather by vigilance, 
by moderation, and by firmness, than by invention, or by the spirit of enter- 
prise. | 

They spoke and wrote in a manner worthy of their excellent sense. Their 
eloquence was less copious and less ingenious, but far purer and more manly 
than that of the succeeding generation, It was the eloquence of men who had 
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lived with the first translators of the Bible, and with the authors of the Book 
of Common Prayer. It was luminous, dignified, solid, and very slightly 
tainted with that affectation which deformed the style of the ablest men of the 
next age. If, us sometimes chanced, they were under the necessity of taking 
a part in the theological controversies on which the dearest interests of king- 
-doms were then staked, they acquited themselves as if their whole lives had 
been passed in the Schools and the Convocation. 

There was something in the temper of these celebrated men which secured 
them against the proverbial inconstancy both of the court and of the multitude. 
No intrigue, no combination of rivals could deprive them of the confidence of 
their Sovereign. No parliament attacked their influence. No mob coupled 
their names with any odious grievance. Their power ended only with their 
lives. In this respect, their fate presents a most remarkable contrast to that 
of the enterprising and brilliant politicians of the preceding and of the succeed- 
ing generation. Burleigh was minister during forty years. Sir Nicholas 
Bacon held the great seal more than twenty years, Sir Thomas Smith was 
secretary of State eighteen years. Sir Francis Walsingham about as long. 
They all died in office, and in the enjoyment of public respect and royal 
favour. Far different had been the fate of Wolsey, Cromwell, Norfolk, 
Somerset and Northumberland. Far different also was the fate of Essex, of 
Raleigh, and of the still more illustrious man whose life we propose to con- 
sider. 

The explanation of this circumstance is perhaps contained in the motto 
which Sir Nicholas Bacon inscribed over the entrance of his hall at Gorham- 
bury, Mediocria firma. This maxim was constantly borne in mind by himself 
and his colleagues. They were more solicitous to lay the foundations of 
their power deep, than to raise the structure to a conspicuous but insecure 
height. None of them aspired to be sole Minister. None of them provoked 
envy by an ostentatious display of wealth and influence. None of them affected 
to outshine the ancient aristocracy of the kingdom. They were free from thik 
childish love of titles which characterised the successful courtiers of the genera- 
tion which preceded them and of that which followed them. As to money, 
none of them could, in that age, justly be considered as rapacious. Some of 
them would, even in our time, deserve the praise of eminent disinterestedness. 
Their fidelity to the State was incorruptible. Their private morals were with- 
out stain. Their households were sober and well-governed. 

Among these statesmen, Sir Nicholas Bacon was generally considered as 
ranking next to Burleigh. He was called by Camden “ Sacris conciliis alterum 
columen ;”’ and by George Buchanan, 


“Diu Britannici 
Regni secundum columen.” 


The second wife of Sir Nicholas and mother of Francis Bacon was Anne, 
one of the daughters of Sir Anthony Cooke, a man of distinguished learning, 
who had been tutor to Edward the Sixth. Sir Anthony had paid considerable 
attention to the education of his daughters, and Jived to see them all splendidly 
and happily married. Their classical acquirements made them conspicuous 
even among the women of fashion of that age. Katherine, who became Lady 
Killigrew, wrote Latin hexameters and pentameters which would appear with 
credit in the Muse Htonenses. Mildred, the wife of Lord Burleigh, was de- 
scribed by Roger Ascham as the best Greek scholar among the young women 
of England, Lady Jane Grey always excepted. Anne, the mother of Francis 
Bacon, was distinguished both as a linguist and as a theologian. She coryes- 
ponded in Greek with Bishop Jewel, and translated his ‘‘ Apologia ” from the 
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Latin so correctly that.neither he nor Archbishop Parker could suggest a — 
single alteration.* . She also translated. a series of sermons on fate and free-will 
from the Tuscan of Bernardo Ochino. This fact is the more curious, as. Ochino - 
was one of that small and audacious band of Italian reformers—anathematised 
alike by. Wittenberg, by Geneva, by Zurich and by Rome—from which the 
Socinian sect deduces its origin. | 
Lady Bacon was doubtless a lady of highly cultivated mind, after the fashion 
of her age. But we must not suffer ourselves to be deluded into the belief 
that she and her sisters were more accomplished women than many who are 
now living. On this subject there is, we think, much misapprehension. We 
have often heard men who wish, as almost all men of sense wish, that women 
should be highly educated, speak with rapture of the English ladies of the six- 
teenth century, and lament that they can find no modern damsel resembling 
those fair pupils of Ascham and Aylmer who compared, over their embroidery, 
the styles of Isocrates and Lysias, and who, while the horns were sounding 
and the dogs in full cry, sat in the lonely oriel, with eyes rivetted to that 
immortal page which tells how meekly and bravely the first great martyr of 
intellectual liberty took the cup from his weeping goaler. But surely these 
complaints have very little foundation. We would by no means disparage the 
ladies of the sixteenth century or their pursuits. But we conceive that those 
who extol them at the expense of the women of our time forget one very 
obvious and very important circumstance. In the time of Henry the Fighth 
and Edward the Sixth, a person who did not read Greek and Latin could read 
nothing, ‘or next to nothing. The Italian was the only modern language which 
possessed anything that could: be called a literature. All the valuable books 
then extant in all the vernacular dialects of Europe would hardly have filled a 
single shelf. England did not yet possess Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Plays” and the “‘ Fairy 
Queen ;* nor France Montaigne’s ‘‘ Essays ;”” nor Spain ‘‘ Don Quixote.” In 
looking round a well-furnished library, how few English or French books can 
. we find which were extant when Lady Jane Grey and Queen Elizabeth received 
their education. Chaucer, Gower, Froissart, Comines, Rabelais, nearly com- 
plete the list. It was therefore absolutely necessary that a woman should be 
uneducated or classically educated. Indeed, without a knowledge of one of 
the ancient languages, no person could then have any clear notion of what was 
passing in the political, the literary, or the religious world. The Latin was 
in the sixteenth century all, and more than all, that the French was in the 
eighteenth. It was the language of courts as well as of the schools. It was. 
the language of diplomacy ; it was the language of theological and political 
controversy. Being a fixed language, while the living languages were in a . 
state of fluctuation, being universally known to the learned and the pole, it 
was employed by almost every writer who. aspired to a wide and durable repu- 
tation. “A person who was ignorant of it was shut out from all acquaintance— ’ 
not merely with Cicero and Virgil, not merely with heavy treatises on canon- ‘ 
law and school divinity, but with the most interesting. memoirs, state papers» 
and pamphlets: of his own time ; nay, even with the most admired poetry and | 
the most popular squibs whigh appeared on the fleeting topics of the day—with | 
schanen® complimentary verses, with Erasmus’s dialogues, with Hutten’s 
Syastlese Ne ees Seal py ge. Wr Pa, See attics ras 7) 
This is no longer the case. All political and- religious controversy is now. — 
conducted in the modern languages. The ancient: tongues are used only in — 
comments onthe ancient writers. The great prodtdctions of Athenian and | 
Roman geéhius are indeed still what they were. But though their positive value. 
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is unchanged, their relative value, when compared with the whole mass of 
mental wealth possessed by mankind, has been constantly falling. They were 
the intellectual all of our ancestors. They are but’a part of our treasures. Over 
what tragedy could Lady Jane Grey have wept, over what comedy could she 
have smiled, if the ancient dramatists had not been in her library? A modern 
reader can make shift without ‘‘ dipus ” and ‘*‘ Medea” while he possesses 
‘* Othello” and ‘‘ Hamlet.” If he knows nothing of Pyrgopolynices ine Thraso, 
he is familiar with Bobadil, and Bessus, and Pistol, and Phrolles. Tf he cannot 
enjoy the delicious irony of Plato, he may find some compensation in that of 
Pascal. If he is shut out from ‘‘ Nephelococcygia,” he may take refuge in “* Lill- 
put.” We are guilty, we hope, of no irreverence towards those great nations to 
which the human race‘ owes art, science, taste, civil and intellectual freedom, 
when we say that the stock bequeathed by them to us has been so carefully im- 
proved that the accumulated interest now exceeds the principal. We believe that 
the books which have been written in the languages of Western Europe during 
the last two hundred and fifty years are of greater value than all the books which 
at the beginning of that period were extant in the world. With the modern 
languages of Europe, English women are at least as well acquainted as English 
men. When, therefore, we compare the acquirements of Lady Jane Grey with 
those of an accomplished young woman of our own time, we have no hesitation 
in awarding the superiority to the latter. We hope that our readers will 
yardon this digression. It is long; but it can hardly be called unseasonable, 
if it tends to.convince them that they are mistaken in thinking that their great- 
great-grandmothers were superior women to their sisters and their wives. 

Francis Bacon, the youngest son of Sir Nicholas, was born at York House, 
his father’s residence in the Strand, on the 22nd of January, 1561. His health 
was very delicate,* and to this circumstance may be partly attributed that 
gravity of carriage and that love of sedentary pursuits which distinguished 
him from other boys. Everybody knows how much his premature readiness 
of wit and sobriety of deportment amused the Queen, and how she used to call 
him her young Lord Keeper. We dre told that, while still a mere child, he 
stole away from his playfellows to a vault in St. James’s Fields, for the purpose 
of investigating the cause of a singular echo which he had observed there. It 
is certain that, at only twelve, he busied himself with very ingenious speculations 
on the art of legerdemain—a subject which, as Professor Dugald Stewart has 
most justly observed, merits much more attention from philosophers than it has 
ever received. These are trifles. But the eminence which Bacon afterwards 
attained makes them interesting. 

In the thirteenth year of his age he was entered at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. That celebrated school of learning enjoyed the peculiar favour of the 
Lord Treasurer and the Lord Keeper, and acknowledged the advantages which 
_ it derived from their patronage in a public letter which bears date just a month 
after the admission of Francis Bacon.* The master was Whitgift, afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, a narrow-minded, mean and tyrannical priest, who 
gained power by servility and adulation, and employed it in persecuting with 
- impartial cruelty those who agreed with Calvin about Church Government and 
those who differed from Calvin touching the doctrine of Reprobation. He was 
now in a chrysalis state—putting off the worm and putting on the dragon-fly— 
a ‘kind of intermediaté grub between sycophant and oppressor. _ He was in- 
demnifying himself for the court which he found it expedient to pay to the 
Ministers by. exercising much petty tyranny within his own college. It would 
be unjust, however, to deny him the ‘praise of having rendered about this time 
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one important service ‘to letters. He stood up manfully against those who 
wished to make Trinity College a mere appendage to Westminster school, and 
by this act-—-the only good act, as far as we remember, of his long public life— 
he saved the noblest place of education in England from the degrading fate of 
King’s College and N ew College. 

It has often been said that Bacon, while still at College, planned that great 
intellectual revolution with which his name is inseparably connected. The 
evidence on this subject, however, is hardly sufficient to prove what is in itself 
so improbable as that any definite scheme of fhat kind should have been so 
early formed, even by so powerful and active a mind. But ‘t is certain that, 
after a residence of three years at Cambridge, Bacon departed, carrying with 
him a profound contempt for the course of study pursued there, a fixed convic- 
tion that the system of academic education in England was radically vicious, a 
just scorn for the trifles on which the followers of Aristotle had wasted their 
powers, and no great reverence for Aristotle himself, 

In his sixteenth year he visited Paris, and resided there for some time under 
the care of Sir Amias Paulet, Elizabeth’s minister at the French court, and one 
of the ablest and most upright of the many valuable servants whom she 
employed. France was at that time in a deplorable state of agitation. The 
Huguenots and the Catholics were mustering all their force for the fiercest and 
most protracted of their many struggles ; while the prince, whose duty it was 
to protect and to restrain both, had by his vices and follies degraded himself 
so deeply that he had no authority over either. Bacon, however, made a tour 
through several provinces, and appears to have passed some time at Poitiers. 
We have abundant proof that during his stay on the Continent he did not 
neglect literary and scientific pursuits. But his attention seems to have been 
chiefly directed to statistics and diplomacy. It was at this time that he wrote 
those ‘‘ Notes on the State of Europe” which are printed in his works. He 
studied the principles of the art of deciphering with great interest, and invented 
ofe cipher so ingenious that, many years later, he thought it deserving of a 
place in the ‘De Augmentis.” In February, 1580, while engaged in these pur- 
suits, he received intelligence of the almost sudden death of his father, and 
instantly returned to England. . 

His prospects were greatly overcast by this event. He was most desirous to 
obtain a provision which might enable him to devote himself to literature and 
delete He applied to the government, and it seems strange that he should 

ave applied in vain. His wishes were moderate. His hereditary claims on 
the administration were great. He had himself been favourably noticed by 
the Queen. His uncle was Prime Minister. His own talents were such as 
any minister might have been eager to enlist in the public service. But his’ 
solicitations were unsuccessful. The truth is that the Cecils disliked him, anc 
did all that they could decently do to keep him down. It has never been 
alleged that Bacon had done anything to merit this dislike ; nor is it at all 
probable that a man whose temper was naturally mild, whose manners were 
courteous, who, through life, nursed his fortunes with the utmost care, and 
who was fearful even to a fault of offending the powerful, would have given 
any just cause of displeasure to a kinsman who had the means of rendering him 
essential service and of doing him irreparable injury. The real explanation, 
we have no doubt, is this: Robert Cecil, the Treasurer’s second son, was 
younger by a few months than Bacon. He had been educated with the utmost! 
care, had been initiated, while still a boy, in the mysteries of diplomacy and 
court-intrigue, and was just at this time about to be produced on the stage of 
public life. The wish nearest to Burleigh’s heart was that his own greatness 
might descend to this favourite child. But even Burleigh’s fatherly partiality 
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could hardly prevent him from perceiving that Robert, with all his abilities and 
acquirements, was no match for his cousin Francis. This seems to us the only 
rational explanation of the Treasurer’s conduct.” Mr. Montagu is more 
charitable, He supposes that Burleigh was influenced merely by affection for 
his nephew, and was ‘‘ little disposed to encourage him to rely on others rather 
than on himself, and to venture on the quicksands of politics instead of the 
certain profession of the law.” If such were Baden: feelings, it seems 
strange that he should have suffered his son to venture on those quicksands 
from which he so carefully preserved his nephew. But the truth is, that if 
Burleigh had been so disposed, he might easily have secured to Bacon a com- 

fortable provision which should have been exposed to no risk. And it is 
equally certain that he showed as little disposition to enable his nephew to live 
by a profession as to enable him to live without a profession. That Bacon 

himself attributed the conduct of his relatives to jealousy of his superior talents, 
we have not the smallest doubt. In a letter written many years after to— 
Villiers, he expresses himself thus: ‘‘ Countenance, encourage and advance 
able men in all kinds, degrees and professions. For in the time of ¢#e Ceczts, 

the father and the son, able men were by design and of purpose suppressed.’”* 

Whatever Burleigh’s motives might be, his purpose was unalterable. The 
supplications which Francis addressed to his uncle and aunt were earnest, 
humble, and almost servile. He was the most promising and accomplished 
young man of his time. His father had been the brother-in-law, the most use- 
ful colleague, the nearest friend of the Minister. But all this availed poor 
Francis nothing. Ife was forced, much against his will, to betake himself to 
the study of the law. He was admitted at Gray’s Inn; and, during some 
years, he laboured there in obscurity. 

What the extent of his legal attainments may have been, it is difficult to say. 
Tt was not hard for a man of his powers to acquire that very moderate portion 
of technical knowledge which, when joined to quickness, tact, wit, ingenuity, 
cloquence and knowledge of the world, is sufficient to raise an advocate to the 
highest professional eminence. The general opinion appears to have been that 
which was on one occasion expressed by Elizabeth. ‘‘ Bacon,” said she, 
‘‘hath a great wi). and much learning ; but in law showeth to the utmost of his 
knowledge, and is not deep.” The Cecils, we suspect, did their best to spread 
this opinion by whispers and insinuations. Coke openly proclaimed it, with 
that rancorous insolence which was habitual to him. No reports are more 
readily believed than those which disparage genius and soothe the envy of 
conscious mediocrity. It must have been inexpressibly consoling to a stupid 
sergeant, the forerunner of him who, a hundred and fifty years later, ‘‘ shook 
his head at Murray as a wit,” to know that the most profound thinker and the 
most accomplished orator of the age was very imperfectly acquainted with the 
law touching éastard eigné and mulier puisné, and confounded the right of free 
fishery with that of common piscary. 

It is certain that no man in that age, or indeed during the century and a half 
which followed, was better acquainted with the philosophy of law. His 
technical knowledge was quite sufficient, with the help of his admirable talents 
and of his insinuating address, to procure clients. e rose very rapidly into 
business, and soon entertained hopes of being called within the bar. He 
applied to Lord aa te for that purpose, but received a testy refusal. Of the 
grounds of that refusal we can, in some measure, judge by Bacon’s answer, 
which is still extant. It seems that the old Lord, whose temper, age and gout 
had by no means altered for the better, and who omitted no opportunity of 
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marking his distike of the showy, quick-witted young mien of the rising genera- 
tion, took this opportunity to read Francis a very sharp lecture on his vanity 
and want of respect for His betters. Francis returned a most submissive reply, 
thanked the Treasurer for the admonition, and promised to profit by it. 
Strangers meanwhile were less unjust to the young bapieter than his nearest 
kinsman had been. In his twenty-sixth year he became a bencher of his Inn ; 
and two years later he was appointed Lent reader. At length, in 1590, he 
obtained for the first time some show of favour from the Court. € was 
sworn in Queen’s Counsel extraordinary. But this mark of honour was not 
accompanied by any pecuniaryemolument. He continued, therefore, to solicit 
his powerful relatives for some provision which might enable him to live without 
drudging at. his profession. Le bore, with a patience and serenity which, we 
fear, bordered on meanness, the morose humours of his uncle and the sneering 
reflections which his cousin cast on speculative men lost in falas Wier 
dreams and too wise to be capable of transacting public business. At length 
the Cecils were generous enough to procure for him the reversion of the 
Registrarship of the Star Chamber. This was a lucrative place ; but, as many 
ears elapsed before it fell in, he was still under the necessity of labouring for 
his daily bread. : 

In the Parliament which was called in 1593, he sat as member for the county 
of Middlesex, and soon attained eminence as a debater. It is easy to perceive 
from the scanty remains of his oratory that the same compactness of expression 
and richness of fancy which appear in his writings characterised his speeches ; 
and that his extensive acquaintance with literature and history enabled him to 
entertain his audience with a vast variety of illustrations and allusions which 
were generally happy and apposite, but which were probably not least pleasing 
to the taste of that age when they were such as would now be thought childish 
or pedantic. It is evident also that he was, as indeed might have been expected, 
perfectly free from those faults which are generally found in an advocate who, 
after having risen to eminence at the bar, enters the House of Commons ; that 
it was his habit to deal with every great question, not in small detached portions, 
but as a whole; that he refined little, and that his reasonings were those of a 
capacious rather than a subtle mind. Ben Jonson, a most unexceptionable 
judge, has described his eloquence in words, which, though often quoted, will 
bear! to be quoted again. ‘‘ There happened in my time one noble speaker 
who was full of gravity in his speaking. His language, where he could spare 
or pass by a jest, was nobly censorious. No man ever spoke more neatly, 
more pressly, more weightily, or suffered less emptiness, less idleness, in what 
he uttered. No member of his speech but consisted of his own graces. His 
hearers could not cough or look aside from him without loss. He commanded 
where he spoke, and had-his judges angry and pleased at his devotion. No 
man had their affections more in his power. The fear of every man that heard 
him was lest he should make an end.” From the mention which is made of 

Judges, it would seem that Jonson had heard Bacon only at the bar. Indeed 

we imagine that the House of Commons was then almost inaccessible to 
strangers, It is not probable that a man of Bacon’s nice observation would 
spear in Parliament exactly.as he spoke in the Court of Queen’s Bench. But 
the graces-of manner and language must, to a great extent, have been common 
between. the Queen’s Counsel and the Kmight of the Shire. 7 

Bacon tried to play a very difficult game in. politics... He wished to be at 

once a favourite at’ Court and popular with the multitude. If any man could | 
have succeeded im this attempt, a man of talents so rare, of judgment so pre- 
maturely ripe, of temper so calm and of manners so plausible, might have’ 
heen expected to succeed. Nor indeed did‘he whoily fail. Once, however, - 
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he indulged in a burst of patriotism which cost him a long and biter remorse, 
and which he never ventured to repeat. The Court asked for large subsidies 
and for speedy payment. The remains of Bacon’s speech breathe all the 
spirit of the Long Parliament. ‘The gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘ must sell their 
plate, and the. farmers their brass pots, ere this will be paid ; and for us, we 
are here to search the wounds of the realm, and not to skim them over. The 
dangers are these. First, we shall breed discontent and endanger her Majesty’s 
safety, which must consist more in the love of the people than their wealth. 
Secondly, this being granted in this sort, other princes hereafter will look 
for the like; so that we shall put an ay iewecddent on ourselves and our 
“posterity ; and in histories, it is to be observed, of all nations the English 
are not to he subject, base, or taxable.” The Queen and her ministers resented 
this outbreak of public spirit in the highest manner. Indeed, many an honest 
member of the Heuse of Commons had, for a much smaller matter, been 
sent to the Tower by the proud and hot-blooded Tudors. The young patriot 
condescended to make the most abject apologies. He adjured the Lord 
Treasurer to show some favour to his poor servant and ally. He bemoaned 
himself to the Lord Keeper in a letter which may keep in countenance the 
most unmanly of the epistles which Cicero wrote during his banishment. The 
lesson was not thrown away. Bacon never offended in the same manner again, 

Hie was now satisfied that he had little to hope from the patronage of those 
powerful kinsmen whom he had solicited during twelve years with such meek 
pertinacity, and he began to look towards a different quarter. Among the 
courtiers of Elizabeth had lately appeared a new favourite—young, noble, 
wealthy, accomplished, eloquent, brave, generous, aspiring—a favourite who 
had obtained from the grey-headed Queen such marks of regard as she had 
scarce vouchsafed to Leicester in the season of the passions ; who was at once 
the ornament of the palace and the idol of the city; who was the common 
patron of men of letters and of men of the sword; who was the common 
refuge of the persecuted Catholic and of the persecuted Puritan, The calm 
prudence which had enabled Burleigh to shape his course through so many 
dangers, and the vast experience which he had acquired .in dealing with two 
generations of colleagues and rivals, seemed scarcely sufficient to support him . 
in this new competition; and Robert. Cecil sickened with fear and envy as he 
contemplated the rising fame and influence of Essex. 

The history of the factions which, towards the close of the reign of Elizabeth, 
divided her court and her council, though pregnant with instruction, is by no 
means interesting or pleasing. Both parties employed the means which are 
familiar to unscrupulous statesmen ; and neither had, or even pretended to 
have, any important end.in view. The public mind was then reposing from 
one great effort, and collecting strength for another. That impetuous and 
appalling rush with which the human intellect had moved forward in the 
career of truth and liberty, during the fifty years which followed the separation 
of Luther from the communion of the Church of Rome, was now over. The 
boundary between. Protestantism and Popery had been fixed very nearly where 
it.still remains. England, Scotland, the Northern kingdoms were on une side ; 
Ireland, Spain, Portugal, Italy, on the other. The line of demarcation ran, 
as it still runs, through the midst of the Netherlands, of Germany and of 
Switzerland, dividing province from province, electorate from electorate, and 
canton from canton. France might be considered as a. debatable: Jand, in 
which the contest was still undecided. Since that time, the two religions have 
done. little more -than maintain their ground. A few. occasional incursions 
have .been made. . But: the: general frontier, remains the same. During two 
‘bnndred and fifty years no great society has risen up like. one man and 
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emancipated itself by one mighty effort from the enthralling superstition of 
ages. This spectacle was common in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Why has it ceased to be so? Why has so violent a movement been followed 
by so long a repose? The doctrines of the reformers are not less agreeable to 
rcason or to revelation now than formerly. The public mind is assuredly not 
less enlightened now than formerly. Why is it that Procestantism, after 
carrying every thing before it in a time of comparatively little knowledge and 
little freedom, should make no perceptible progress in a reasoning and tolerant 
age—-that the Luthers, the Calvins, the Knoxes, the Zwingles, should had left 
no successors—that during two centuries and a half fewer converts should have 
been brought over from the Church of Rome than at the time of the Reformation 
were sometimes gained in a year? This has always appeared tc us one of the 
inost curious and interesting problems in history. On some other occasion we 
may perhaps attempt to solve it. At present it is enough to say that, at the 
close of Elizabeth’s reign, the Protestant party, to borrow the language of the 
Apocalypse, had left its first love and had ceased to do it first works. 

The great struggle of the sixteenth century was over. The great struggle of 
the seventeenth century had not commenced. The confessors of Mary’s reign 
were dead. The members of the Long Parliament were still in their cradles. 
The Papists had been deprived of all power in the state. The Puritans had 
hot yet attained any formidable extent of power. True it is that a student, 
well acquainted with the history of the next generation, can easily discern in the 
proceedings of the last Parliaments of Elizabeth the germ of great and ever 
memorable events. But to the eye of a contemporary nothing-of this appeared, 
The two sections of ambitious men who were struggling for power differed from 
each other on no important public question. Both belonged to the Established 
Church. Both professed boundless loyalty to ‘the Queen. Both approved the 
war with Spain. There is not, as far as we are aware, any reason to believe 
that they entertained different views concerning the succession .o the Crown. 
Certainly neither faction had any great measure of reform in view. Neither 
attempted to redress any public grievance. The most odious and pernicious 
grievance under which the nation then suffered was a source of profit to both, 
and was defended by both with equal zeal. Raleigh held a monopoly of cards, 
Essex a monopoly of sweet wines. In fact, the only ground of quarrel between 
the parties was that they could not agree as to their respective shares of power 
and patronage. 

Nothing in the political conduct of Essex entitles him to esteem ; and the 
pity with which we regard his early and terrible end is diminished by the 
consideration that he put to hazard the lives and fortunes of his most attached 
friends, and endeavoured to throw the whole country into confusion, for objects 
purely personal, Stil, it is impossible not to be deeply interested for a man 
so brave, high-spirited and generous; for a man who, while he conducted 
himself towards his sovereign with a boldness such as was then found in no 
other subject, conducted himself towards his dependents with a delicacy such 
as has rarely been found in any other patron. Unlike the vulgar herd of 
benefactors, he desired to inspire, not gratitude, but affection. He tried to 
make those whom he befriended feel towards him as towards an ecual. His 
mind, ardent, susceptible, naturally disposed to admiration of all that is great 
and beautiful, was tuecinated by the geriius and the accomplishments of Bacon. 
A close friendship was soon formed between them—a friendship destined to 
have a dark, a mournful, a shameful end. 

In 1594 the office of Attorney-General became vacant, and Bacon hoped to 
obtain it. Essex made his friend’s cause his own—sued, expostulated, 
promised, threatened—but all in vain. It is probable that the dislike felt by 
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the Cecils for Bacon had been increased by the connection which he had lately 
formed with the Earl. Robert was then on the point of being made Secretary 
of State. He happened one day to be in the same coach with Essex, and a 
remarkable conversation took place between them. ‘ My Lord,” said Sir 
Robert, ‘the Queen has determined to appoint an Attorney-General without 
more delay. I pray your Lordship to let me know whom you will favour.” 
‘*T wonder at your question,” replied the Earl. ‘* You cannot but know that 
resolutely, against all the world, I stand for your cousin, Francis Bacon.” 
‘“Good Lord!” cried Cecil, unable to bridle his temper, ‘61 wonder your 
Lordship should spend your strength on so unlikely a matter. Can you name 
one precedent of so raw a youth promoted to so great a place?” This 
objection came with a singularly bad grace from a man who, though younger 
than Bacon, was in daily expectation of being made Secretary of State. The 
blot was too obvious to be missed by Essex, who seldom forbore to speak his 
mind. ‘I have made no search,” said he, ‘‘ for precedents of young men who 
have filled the office of Attorney-General. But I could name to you, Sir 
Robert, a man younger than Francis, less learned and equally inexperienced, 
who is suing and striving with all his might for an office of far greater weight.” 
Sir Robert had nothing to say but that he thought his own abilities equal to 
the place which he hoped to obtain, and that his father’s long services 
deserved such a mark of gratitude from the Queen—as if his abilities were 
comparable to his cousin’s, or as if Sir Nicholas Bacon had done no service to 
the State. Cecil then hinted that, if Bacon would be satisfied with the 
Solicitorship, that might be of easier digestion to the Queen. — ** Digest me no 
digesdons,” said the generous and ardent Earl. ‘*The Attorneyship for 
Irancis is that I must have ; and in that I will spend all my power, might, 
authority and amity ; and with tooth and nail procure the same foe him against 
whomsoever ; and whosvever getteth this office out of my hands for any other, 
before he have it, it shall cost him the coming by. And this be you assured of, 
Sir Robert, for now I fully declare myself; and for my own part, Sir Robert, 
I think strange both of my Lord Treasurer and you, that can have the 
mind to seek the preference of a stranger before so near a kinsman ; for if you 
weigh in a balance the parts every way of his competitor and him, only 
excepting five poor years of admitting to a house of court before Francis, 
you shall find in all other respects whatsoever no comparison between 
them.” 

When the office of Attorney-General was filled’ up, the Earl pressed the 
Queen to make Bacon Solicitor-General, and, on this occasion, the old Lord 
Treasurer professed himself not unfavourable to his nephew’s pretensions. 
But after a contest which lasted more than a year and a half, and in which 
Essex, to use his own words, ‘‘spent all his power, might, authority and 
amity,” the place was given to another. ['ssex felt this disappuintment keenly, 
but found consolation in the most munificent and delicate liberality. He 
presented Bacon with an estate worth near two thousand pounds, situated at 
Twickenham ; and this, as Bacon owned many years after, ‘ with so kind and 
noble circumstances as the manner was worth more than the matter.” 

It was soon after these events that Bacon first appeared before the public as 
a writer. Early in 1597 he published a small volume of ‘‘ Essays,” which was 
afterwards enlarged by successive additions to many times its original bulk. 
This little work was, as it well deserved to be, exceedingly popular. It was 
reprinted in a few months; it was translated into Latin, French and Italian ; 
and it seems to have at once established the literary reputation of its author. 
But though Bacon’s reputation rose, his fortunes were still depressed. He was 
in great pecuniary difficulties ; and, on one occasion, was arrested in the street 
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at the suit of a goldsmith for a debt of £300, and was carried to a sponging: 
house in Coleman Street. 

The kindness of Essex was in the meantime indefatigable. In 1596 he 
sailed on his memorable expedition to the coast of Spain. At the very moment 
of his embarkation, he wrote to several of his friends, commending to them, 
during his own absence, the interests of Bacon. He returned, after perform- 
ing the most brilliant military exploit that was achieved on the Continent by 
English arms during the long interval which elapsed between the battle of 
Agincourt and that of Blenheim. His valour, his talents, his humane and 
generous disposition had made him the idol of his countrymen, and had 
extorted praise from the enemies whom he had conquered.* He had always 
been proud and headstrong ; and his splendid success seems to have rendered 
his faults more offensive than ever. But to his friend Francis he was still the 
same. Bacon had some thoughts of making his fortune by marriage, and had 
begun to pay court to a widow of the name of Hatton. The eccentric manners 
and violent temper of this woman made her a disgrace and a torment to her 
connections, But Bacon was not aware of her faults, or was disposed to over- 
look them for the sake of her ample fortune. Essex pleaded his friend’s cause 
with his usual ardour. The letters which the Earl addressed to Lady Hatton 
and to her mother are still extant, and are highly honourable to him. ‘‘ If,” 
he wrote, ‘she were my sister or my daughter, I protest I would as confi- 
dently resolve to further it as I now persuade you:” and again, ‘If my faith 
be anything, I protest, if I had one as near me as she is to you, I had rather 
match her with him than. with men of far greater titles.” The suit, 
happily for Bacon, was unsuccessful. The lady indeed was kind to him in 
more ways than one. She rejected him ; and she accepted his enemy. She 
married that narrow-minded, bad-hearted pedant, Sir Edward Coke, and did 
her best to make him as miserable as he deserved to be. 

The fortunes of Essex had now reached their height, and began to decline. 
Le possessed indeed all the qualities which raise men to greatness rapidly. 
But he had neither the virtues nor the vices which enable men to retain great- 
ness long. His frankness, his keen sensibility to insult and injustice, were by 
no means agreeable to a sovereign naturally impatient of. opposition, and 
accustomed, during forty years, to the most extravagant flattery and the most 
abject submission. The daring and contemptuous manner in which he bade 
defiance to his enemies excited their deadly hatred. His administration in 
Ireland was unfortunate, and in many respects highly blamable. Though his 
- brilliant ann and his impetuous activity fitted him admirably for such 

enterprises as that of Cadiz, he did not possess the caution, patience and reso- 
-\ation necessary for the conduct of a protracted war in which difficulties were | 
to be gradually surmounted, in which much discomfort was to be endured, and 
in whicl: few splendid exploits could be achieved. For the civil duties of his 
high place he was still less qualified. Though eloquent and accomplished, he 
was in no sense a statesman. The multitude indeed still continued to regard 
even his faults with fondness. But the Court had ceased to give him credit, 
even for the merit which he really possessed. The person on whom, during 
-the.decline of his influence, he chiefly depended—-to whom he confided his per- 
lexities, whose advice he solicited, whose intercession he employed—was. his . 
riend Bacon. The lamentable truth must-be told. This friend, so loved, so 
trusted, bore a principal on in ruining: the Earl's fortunes, in shedding his. 
blood, and in blackening his memory, ss ia , 

But let us be just to Bacon, _ We. believe .that, to the Jast, he had no wish 





‘See Cervantes’s Novela de la Espanola Inglesa, 
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to injure Essex. Nay, we believe that he sincerely exerted himself to serve 
Essex, as long as he thought that he could serve Essex without injuring him- 
self. The advice which he gave to his noble benefactor was generally most 
judicious. He did all in his power to dissuade the Earl from accepting the 
Governnent of Ireland. ‘‘ For,” says he, ‘‘I did as plainly see his overthrow 
chained as it were by destiny to that journey, as it is possible for a man to 
ground a judgment upon future contingents.” The prediction was accomplished. 
Essex returned in disgrace. Bacon attempted to mediate between his friend 
and the Queen ; and, we believe, honestly employed all his address for that 
purpose, But the task which he had undertaken was too difficult, delicate 
and perilous even for so wary and dexterous an agent. He had to manage 
two spirits equally proud, resentful and ungovernable. At Essex House, he 
had to calm the rage of a young hero incensed by multiplied wrongs. and 
humiliations, and then to pass to Whitehall for the purpose of soothing the 
peevishness of a sovereign, whose temper, never very gentle, had been rendered 
morbidly irritable by age, by declining health, and by the long habit of listening 
to flattery and exacting implicit obedience. It is hard to serve two masters. 
Situated as Bacon was, it was scarcely possible for him to shape his course so 
as not to give one or both of his employers reason to complain. For a time 
he acted as fairly as, in circumstances so embarrassing, could reasonably be 
expected. At length he found that, while he was trying to prop the fortunes 
of another, he was in danger of shaking his own. He had disobliged both the 
parties whom he wished to reconcile. Essex thought him wanting in zeal as a 
friend—-Elizabeth thought him wanting in duty as a subject. The Earl looked 
oa him as a spy of the Queen—the Queen as a creature of the Earl. The 
reconciliation which he had laboured to effect appeared utterly hopeless. A 
thousand signs, legible to eyes far less keen than his, announced that the fall 
of his patron was at hand. He shaped his course accordingly. When Essex 
was brought before the council to answer for his conduct in Ireland, Bacon, 
after a faint attempt to excuse himself from taking part against his friend, 
submitted himself to the Queen’s pleasure, and appeared at the bar in support 
of the charges. But a darker scene was behind. The unhappy young noble- 
man, made reckless by despair, ventured on a rash and criminal enterprise 
which rendered him lable to the highest penalties of the law. What course 
was Bacon to take ? This was one of those conjunctures which show what men 
are. To a high-minded man, wealth, power, court-favour, even personal 
safety, would have appeared of no account when opposed to friendship, 
gratitude and honour. Such a man would have stood by the side of Essex at 
the trial~-would have ‘‘spent all his power, might, authority and amity” in 
soliciting a mitigation of the sentence—would have been a daily visitor at the 
cell—would have received the last injunctions and the last embrace on the 
scaffold~-would have employed all the powers of his intellect to guard from 
insult the fame of his generous, though erring, friend. An ordinary man would 
neither have incurred the danger of succouring Essex, nor the disgrace of 
vassniling him. Bacon did not even preserve neutrality. He appeared aj 
counsel for the prosecution. In that situation, he did not confine himself to 
what would have been amply sufficient to procure a verdict. He employed all 
his wit, his rhetoric and his Jearning-—not to insure a conviction—-for the 
circumstances were such that a conviction was inevitable—but to deprive the. 
unhappy prisoner of all those excuses which, thongh legally of no value, yet 
tended to diminish the moral guilt of the crime, and which, therefore, though 
‘they could not justify the peers in pronouncing an acquittal, might incline the 
‘Queen to grant a pardon. The Earl urged as a palliation of his frantic acts 
that he was surrounded by powerful and inveterate enemies, that they had 
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ruined his fortunes, that they sought his life, and that their persecutions had 
driven him to despair. This was true, and Bacon well knew it to be true. 
But he affected .to treat it as an idle pretence. He compared Essex to Pisis- 
tratus, who, by pretending to be in imminent danger of assassination, and by 
exhibiting self-inflicted wounds, suegeeded in establishing tyranny at Athens. 
This was too much for the prisoner to bear. He interrupted his ungrateful 
friend by calling on him to quit the part of an advocate, to come forward as a 
witness, and to tell the Lords whether, in old times, he, Francis Bacon, had 
not, under his own hand, repeatedly asserted the truth of what he now repre- 
sented as idle pretexts.. It is painful to go on with this lamentable story. 
Bacon returned a shuffling answer to the Earl’s question, and, as if the allusion 
to Pisistratus were not sufficiently offensive, made another allusion still more 
ungustifiable. He compared Essex to Menry, Duke of Guise, and the rash 
attempt in the city to the day of the barricades at Paris. Why Bacon had 
recourse to such a topic it is dificult to say. It was quite unnecessary for the 
purpose of obtaining a verdict. It was certain to produce a strong impression 
on the mind of the haughty and jealous princess on whose pleasure the Farl’s 
fate depended. The faintest allusion to the degrading tutelage in which the 
last Valois had been held by the House of Lorraine was sufficient to harden 
her heart against a man who in rank, in military reputation, in popularity 
among the citizens of the capital, bore some resemblance to the Captain of the 
League. Fssex was convicted. Bacon made no éffort to save him, though 
the Queen’s feelings were such that he might have pleaded his benefactor’s 
cause, possibly with success, certainly without any serious danger to himself. 
The unhappy nobleman was executed. Ilis fate excited strong, perhaps 
unreasonable, feelings of compassion and indignation. The Queen was received 
by the citizens of London with gloomy looks and faint acclamations. She 
thought it expedient to publish a vindication of her late proceedings. The 
faithless friend who had assisted in taking the Earl’s hfe was now employed to 
murder the Earl’s fame. The Queen had seen some of Bacon’s writings, and 
had been pleased with them. Tle was accordingly selected to write ‘A 
* Declaration of the Practices and Treasons attempted and committed by Robert, 
Earl of Essex,” which was printed by authority. In the succeeding reign, 
Bacon had not a word to say in defence of this performance, a performance 
abounding in expressions which no generous enemy would have employed 
respecting a man who had so dearly expiated his offences. His .only excuse 
was, that he wrote it by command—that he considered himself as a mere secre- 
tary—that he had particular instructions as to the way in which he was to 
treat every part of the subject—and that, in fact, he had furnished only the 
arrangement and the style. oo 

We regret to say that the whole conduct of Bacon through the course of 
these transactions appears to Mr. Montagu not merely excusable, but deserving 
of high admiration. The integrity and benevolence of this gentlemen are so 
well known that our readers will probably be at a loss to conceive by what 
steps he can have arrived at so extraordinary a conclusion: and we are half 
afraid that they will suspect us of practising some artifice upon them when we 
report the principal arguments which he employs.. 

In order to get rid of the charge of ingratitude, Mr. Montagu attempts to 
show that Bacon lay under greater obligations to the Queen than to Essex. 
What these obligations were it is not easy to discover. The situation of 
Queen’s Counsel and a remote reversion were surely favours very far below 
Bacon’s personal and hereditary claims. They were favours which had not 
cost the Queen a groat, nor had they put a groat into Bacon’s purse. It was 
necessary to rest Elizabeth’s claims to gratitude on some other ground ; and 
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this Mr. Montagu felt. ‘* What perhaps was her greatest kindness,” says he, 
‘instead of having hastily advanced Bacon, she had, with a continuance of her 
friendship, made him bear the yoke in his youth. Such were his obligations to 
Elizabeth.” Such indeed they were. Being the son of one of her oldest and 
most faithful ministers—being himself the ablest and most accomplished young 
man of his time—he had been condemned by her to drudgery, to obscurity, to 
poverty. She had depreciated his acquirements. She had checked him in the 
most imperious manner, when in Parliament he ventured to act an independent 
part. She had refused to him the professional advancement to which he had a 
just claim. To her it was owing that, while younger men—not superior to 
him in extraction, and far inferior to him in every kind of personal merit-— 
were filling the highest offices of the state, adding manor to manor, rearing 
palace after palace, he was lying at a sponging-house for a debt of three hun- 
dred pounds. Assuredly if Bacon owed gratitude to Elizabeth, he owed none 
to Essex. If the Queen really was his best friend, the Earl was his worst 
enemy. We wonder that Mr. Montagu did not press this argument a little 
further. Ife might have maintained that Bacon was excusable in revenying 
himself on a man who had attempted to rescue his youth from the salutary yoke 
imposed on it by the Queen--who had wished to advance him hastily—who, 
hot content with altempting to inflict the Attorney-Generalship upon him, had 
been so cruel as to present him with a landed estate. 

Again, we can hardly think Mr. Montagu serious when he tells us tact 
Bacon was bound for the sake of the pubhic not to destroy his own hopes of 
advancement ; and that he took part against [Essex from a wish to obtain 
power which might enable him to be useful to his country. We really do 
not know how to refute such arguments except by stating them. Nothing is 
impossible which does not involve a contradiction. It is barely possible that 
Bacon’s motives for acting as he did on this occasion may have been gratitude 
to the Queen for keeping him poor and a desire to benefit his fellow- 
creatures in some high situation. And there is a possibility that Bonner may 
have been a good Protestant who, being convinced that the blood of martyrs 
is the seed of the Church, heroically went through all the drudgery and 
infamy of persecution that he might inspire the English people with an intense 
and lasting hatred of popery. There is a possibility that Jeffreys may have 
been an ardent lover of liberty, and that he may have beheaded Algernon 
Sydney and burned Elizabeth Gaunt only in order to produce a reaction 
which might lead to the limitation of the prerogative. There is a possibility 
that Thurtell may have killed Weare only in order to give the youth of 
England an impressive warning against gaming and bad company. There is a 
possibility that Fauntleroy may have forged powers of attorney only in order 
that his fate might turn the attention of the public to the defects of the penal 
law. These things, we say, are possible. But they are so extravagantly 
improbable that a man who should act on such suppositions would be fit only 
for Saint Luke’s. And we do not see why suppositions on which no rational 
man would act in ordinary life should be admitted into history. 

Mr. Montagu’s notion that Bacon desired power only in order to do good 
to mankind appears somewhat strange to us, when we consider how Bacon 
afterwards used power, and how he lost it. Surely the service which he ren- 
dered to mankind by taking Lady Wharton’s broad pieces and Sir Ue 
Kennedy’s cabinet was not of such vast importance as to sanctify all the 
means which might conduce to that end. If the case were fairly stated, it 
would, we much fear, stand thus: Bacon was a servile advocate that he 
might be a corrupt judge. 

Mr. Montagu conceiver that none but the ignorant and unreflecting can 
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think Bacon censurable for anything that he did as counsel for the Crown ; 
and that no advocate can justifiably use any discretion as to the party for 
whom he appears. We will not at present inquire whether the doctrine 
which is held on this subject by English lawyers be or be not agreeable to 
reason and morality-~whether it be right that a man should, with a wig on 
his head and a band round his neck, do for a guinea what, without those 
appen tage’, he would think it wicked and infamous to do for an empire-— 
whether tt be right that, not merely believing but knowing a statement to be 
truc, he should do all that can be done by sophistry, by rhetoric, by solemn 
asseveration, by indignant exclamation, by gesture, by play of features, by 
terrifying one honest witness, by perplexing another, to cause a jury to think 
that statement false, It is not necessary on the present occasion to decide 
these questions. The professional rules, be they good or bad, are rules to 
which many wise and virtuous men have conformed, and are daily conforming, 
If, therefore, Bacon did no more than these rules required of him, we shall 
readily acimit that he was blameless. But we conceive that his conduct was 
not justifiable according to any professional rules that now exist, or that ever 
existed in England. Jt has always been held that in criminal cases, in which 
the prisoner was demted the help of counsel, and, above all, in capital cases, 
advocates were both entitled and bound to exercise a discretion. Tt is true 
that after the Revolution, when the Parliament began to make inquisition for 
the innocent blood which had been shed by the last Stuarts, a feeble attempt 
was miade to defend the lawyers who had been accomplices in the murder of 
Sir ‘Thoinas Armstrong, on the ground that they had only acted professionally, 
The wretched sophism was silenced by the exccrations of the House of 
Commons, ** Things will never be well done,” said Mr. Foley, ‘‘ till some of 
that profession be made examples.” ‘* We have a new sort of monsters in the 
work,” said the younger Hampden, ‘ haranguing a man to death. These I 
call bloodhounds. Sawyer is very criminal and guilty of this murder.” I 
speak to discharge my conscience,” said Mr. Garroway. ‘' IT will not have 
athe blood of this man at my door. Sawyer demanded judgment against him 
and execution, [believe him guilty of the death of thisman, Do what you 
will with him.” ‘If the profession of the law,” said the elder Hampden, 
“gives aman authority to murder at this rate, it is the interest of all men to 
risc and exterminate that profession.” Nor was this language held only by 
unlearned country gentlemen. Sir Willtam Williams, one of the ablest and 
most unscrupulous lawyers of the age, took the same view of the case. He 
had not hesitated, he said, to take part in the prosecution of the Bishops, 
because they were allowed counsel. But he maintained that, where the 
prisoner was not allowed counsel, the Counsel for the Crown was bound to 
exercise a discretion; and that every lawyer who neglected this distinction 
was a betrayer of the law. But it is unnecessary to cite authority. It is 
known to everybody who has ever looked into a court of quarter-sessions that 
lawyers do exercise a discretion in criminal cases ; and it Is plain to every man 
of common sense that, if they did not exercise such a discretion, they would 
be a more hateful body of men than those bravoes who used to hire out their 
stilettoes in Italy. ee | 

Bacon appeared against a man who was indeed guilty of a great offence, 
but who had been his benefactor and friend. He did more than this. Nay, 
he did more than a person who had never seen Essex would have been justi-— 
fed in doing. He employed all the art of an advocate in order to make the 
prisoner's conduct appear more inexcusable and more dangerous to the state 
than it reajly had, been. All that professional duty could, in any case, have 
required of him would have been to conduct the cause so as to insure a con- > 
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Viction. But from the nature of the circuinstances there could not be the 
smallest doubt that the Marl would be found guilty, The character of the 
crime was unequivocal. It had been committed tecently-—in broad daylight —~ 
in the streets of the capital—in the presence of thousands. If ever there was 
an occasion on which an advocate had no temptation to resort to extraneous 
topics for the purpose of blinding the judgment and inflaming the passions of 
a tribunal, this was that oceasion, Why then fesort to arguments which, 
while they could add nothing to the strength of the case, considered in a legal 
point of view, tended to aggravate the moral guilt of the fatal enterprise, and 
to excite fear and resentment in that quarter from which alone the Earl could 
now expect mercy? Why remind the audience of the arts of the ancient 
tyrants? Why deny, what everybody knew to be the truth, that a powerful 
faction at court had long sought to effect the ruin of the prisoner? Why, 
above all, institute a parallel between the unhappy culprit and the most 
wicked and most successful rebel of the age? Was it absolutely impossible to 
do all that professional duty required without reminding a jealous sovereign 
of the League, of the barricades, and of all the humiliations which a tov 
_ powerful subject had heaped on Henry the Third ? 

But if we admit the plea which Mr. Montagu urges in defence of what 
Bacon did as an advocate, what shall we say of the “ Declaration of the Trea- 
-sons of Robert, Earl of VMssex?” Here at least there was no pretence of pro- 

fessional obligation. Even those who may think it the duty of a lawyer to 
hang, draw and quarter his benefactors for a proper consideration, will hardly 
say that it is his duty to write abusive pamphlets against them after they are 
in their graves. Bacon excused himself by saying that he was not answerable 
for the matter of the book, and that he furnished only the language. But why 
did he endow such purposes with words? Could no hack writer, without 
virtue or shame, be found to exaggerate the errors, already so dearly expiated, 
of a gentle and noble spirit? lvery age produces those links between the 
man and the baboon. Lvery age is fertile of Concanens, of Gildons and of 
Antony Pasquins, But was it for Bacon so to prostitute his intellect 2 Could 
he not feel that, while he rounded and pointed some period dictated by the 
envy of Cecil, or gave a plausible form to some slander invented by the 
dastardly malignity of Cobham, he was not sinning merely against his friend’s 
honour and his own? Could he not feel that letters, eloquence, philosophy, 
were all degraded in his degradation ? 

_ The real explanation of all this is perfectly obvious; and nothing but a 
partiality amounting to a ruling passion could cause anybody to miss it. The 
moral qualities of Bacon were not of a high order. We do not say that he 
was a bad man. He was not inhuman or tyrannical. He bore with meck- 
hess his high civil honours, and the far higher honours gained by his intellect. 
He was very seldom, if ever, provoked into treating any person with malignity 
-and insolence. No man more readily held up the left check to those who had 
- smitten the right. No man was more expert at the soft answer which turneth 
away wrath. He was never accused of intemperance in his pleasures. His 
even temper, his flowing courtesy, the general respectability of his demeanour 
_ made a favourable impression on those who saw him in situations which do 
- not severely try the principles. His faults were—we write it with pain-—cold- 
ness of heart and meanness of spirit. He seems to have becn incapable of 
- feeling strong affection, of facing great dangers, of making great sacrifices. 
- His desires were set on things below. Wealth, precedence, titles, patronage-— 
“the mace, the seals, the coronet—large houses, fair gardens, rich manors, 
“Massy services of plate, gay hangings, curious cabinets—had as great attrac- 
tions for him as for any of the courtiers who dropped on their knees in the 
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dirt when Elizabeth passed by and then hastened home to write to the King 

of Scots that her Grace seemed to be breaking fast. For these objects he 

had stooped to everything and endured everything. For these he had sued in 

the humblest manner, and, when unjustly and ungraciously repulsed, had 

thanked those who had repulsed him, and had began to sue again. — For these 

objects, as soon as he found that the smallest show of independence in 

parhament was offensive to the Queen, he had abased himself to the dust. be- 

fore her, and implored forgiveness in terms better suited to a convicted thief 
than toa knight of the shire. For these he joined, and far these he forsook, 

Lord Essex. He continued to plead his patron’s cause with the queen as long 

as he thought that by pleading that cause he might serve himself. Nay, he 
went further, for his feelings, though not warm, were kind ; he pleaded that 

cause as long as he thought that he could plead it without injury to himself. 

But when ito became evident that: Essex was going headlong to his ruin, Bacon 
began to tremble for his own fortunes. What he had to fear would not in- 

deed have been very alarming to a man of lofty character. It was not death. 

Jt was not imprisonment. It was the Joss of court favour. It was the being 

Jeft behind by others in the career of ambition, It was the having leisure to 
finish the ‘*Instauratio Magna.” The Queen looked coldly on him. The 
courtiers began to consider him asa marked man. He determined to change 

his line of conduct, and to proceed in a new course with so much vigour as to 
make up for lost ime. When once he had determined to act against his friend, 

knowing himself to be suspected, he acted with more zeal than would have 

heen necessary or justifiable if he had been employed against a stranger. He’ 
exerted his professional talents to shed the Earl’s blood, and his literary talents 

to blacken the Earl’s memory. It is certain that his conduct excited at the 
time great and general disapprobation. While Elizabeth lived, indeed, this 
disapprobation, though deeply felt, was not loudly expressed. Buta great change 

was at hand. 

The health of the Queen had long been decaying ; and the operation of age 
and disease was niow assisted by acute mental suffering. The pitiable melan- 
choly of her Jast days has generally been ascribed to her fond regret for Essex. 
But we are disposed to attribute her dejection partly to physical causes and 
partly to the conduct of her courtiers and mimsters. They did all in their 
power to conceal from her the intrigues which they were carrying on at the 
Court of Scotland. But her keen sagacity was not to be so deceived. She 
did not know the whole. But she knew that she was surrounded by men who 
were impatient for that new world which was to begin at her death, who had 
never been attached to her by affection, and who were now but very slightly 
attached to her by interest. Prostration and flattery could not conceal from 
her the cruel truth, that those whom she had trusted and promoted had_ never 
loved her and were fast ceasing to fear her. Unable to avenge herself, and 
too proud to complain, she suffered sorrow and resentment to prey on her 
heart, tll, after a long career of power, prosperity and glory, she died, sick 
and weary of the world. 

James mounted the throne: and Bacon employed all his address to obtain for 
himself a share of the favour of his new master.” This was no difficult task. The 
faults of James, both as a man and as a prince, were numerous ; but insensi- 
bility to the claims of genius and learning was not among them. He was 
indeed made up of two men, a witty, well-read scholar, who wrote, disputed 
and harangued, and a nervous, drivelling idiot, who acted. If he had been 
a Canon of Christ Church, or a Prebendary of Westminster, it is not improb- 
able that he would have left a highly respectable name to posterity, that he 
would have distinguished himself among the translators of the Bible, and. 
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among the Divines who attended the Synod of Dort ; and that he would have 
been regarded by the literary world as no contemptible rival of Vossius and 
Casaubon. But fortune placed him in a situation in which his weakness 
covered him with disgrace, and in which his accomplishmenis brought him 
no honour. Ina college, much eccentricity and childishness would have been 
readily pardoned in so learned a man. But all that learning could do for him 
on the throne was to make people think him a pedant as well as a fool. 

Bacon was favourably received at Court ; and soon found that his chance of 
promotion was not diminished by the death of the Queen. Ife was solicitous 
to be knighted, for two reasons which are somewhat amusing. The King had 
already dubbed half London, and Bacon found himselfthe only unte ‘cd person 
in his mess at Gray’s Inn. This was not very agreealle to him. He had also, 
to quote his own words, * found an Alderman’s daughter a handsome maiden, 
to his liking.” On both these grounds, he begged his cousin, Robert Cecil, 
‘af it might please his good Lordship,” to use his interest in his behalf. ‘The 
application was successful. Bacon was one of three hundred gentlemen who, 
on the coronation-day, received the honour, if it is to be so called, of knight- 
hood. The handsome maiden, a daughter of Alderman Barnhan, soon after 
consented to become Sir Francis’s lady. 

The death of Elizabeth, though on the whole it improved Bacon’s prospects, 
was in one respect an unfortunate event for him. The new King had always 
felt kindly towards Lord Essex, who had been zealous for the Scotch Succes- 
sion; and, as soon as he came to the throne, began to show favour to the 
House of Devereux, and to those who had stood by that house in its adversity, 
Everybody was now at liberty to speak out respecting those lamentable events 
in which Bacon had borne so Jarge a share. Elizabeth was scarcely cold when 
the public feeling began to manifest itself by marks of respect towards Lord 
Southampton. That accomplished nobleman, who will be remembered to the 
latest ages as the generous and discerning patron of Shakspeare, was held in 
honour by his contemporaries chiefly on account of the devoted affection which 
he had borne to Essex. He had been tried and convicted together with his 
friend ; but the Queen had spared his life, and, at the time of her death, he 
was still a prisoner. A crowd of visitors hastened to the Tower to congratulate 
him on his approaching deliverance. With that crowd Bacon could not ven- 
ture to mingle. The multitude loudly condemned him ; and his conscience 
told him that the multitude had but too much reason. He excused himself to 
Southampton By letter, in terms which, if he had, as Mr. Montagu conceives, 
done only what as a subject and an advocate he was bound to do, must be con- 
sidered as shamefully servile. Tle owns his fear that his attendance would 
give offence, and that his professions of regard would obtain no credit. ‘*' Yet,” 
says he, ‘‘it is as true as a thing that God knoweth, that this great change hath 
wrought in me no other change towards your Lordship than tunis, that I may 
safely be that to you now which I was truly before.”’ 

How Southampton received these apologies we are not informed. But it ts 
certain that the general opinion was pronounced again Tacon in a manner not 
to be misunderstood. Soon after his marriage he put forth a defence of his 
conduct in the form ofa ‘‘ Letter to the Earl of Devon.” This tract seems to us 
to prove only the exceeding badness of a cause for which such talents could do | 
so little. 

It is not probable that Bacon’s defence had much effect on his contempo- 
raries. But the unfavourable impression which his conduct had made appears 
tu have deen gradually effaced. Indeed it must be some very peculiar cause 
that can make a man like him long unpopular. His talents secured him from 
contempt, his temper anb his manners from hatred. There is scarcely any 
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story so side that i it may not be got over iy aman of great abilities, whose 
abilities are united with caution, good humour, patience and affability-—-who 
pays daily sacrifice to Nemesis—who is a delightlal companion, a serviceable, 
though not an ardent, friend, and a dangerous, yet a placable, enemy, Waller, 
in the next generation, was an eminent instance of this. Indeed Waller had 
much more than may at first sight appear in common with Bacon. To the 
higher intellectual qualities of the great English philosopher--to the genins 
which has made an immortal epoch in the history of science—-Waller had in- 
deed no pretensions. But the mind of Waller, as far as it extended, coincided 
with that of Bacon, and might, so to speak, have been cut out of that of Bacon. 
"In the qualities which make a man an object of interest and veneration to 
posterity, there was no comparison between them. But in the qualities by 
which chiefly a manis known to his contemporakes there was a strking simi- 
larity. Considered as men of the world, as courtiers, as politicians, as asso- 
clates, as allies, as enemies, they had nearly the same merits and the same 
defects. They were not malignant. They were not tyrannical. But they 
wanted warmth of affection and elevation of sentiment. There were many 
things which they loved better than virtue and which they feared more than 
guilt. Yet, even after they had stooped to acts of which it is impossible to 
read the account in the most partial narratives without strong disapprobation 
and contempt, the public still continued to regard them with a feeling not 
easily to be distinguished from esteem. The hyperbole of Juliet seemed to be 
verified with respect to them. ‘Upon their brows shame was ashamed to 
sit.” everybody seemed as desirous to throw a veil over their misconduct as 
if it had been his own. Clarendon, who felt, and who had reason. to feel, 
strony personal dishke towards Waller, speaks of him thus: ‘ There needs no 
more to be said to extol the excellence and power of his wit and pleasantness 
of his conversation, than that it was of magnitude enough to cover a world 
of very great faults—that is, so to cover them that they were not taken notice 
of to his reproach----viz., a narrowness in his nature to the lowest degree, an 
abjectness and want of courage to support him in any virtuous undertaking — 
an insinuation and servile flattery to the height the vainest and most imperious 
nature could be contented with... .. It had power to reconcile bins ta 
those whom he had most offended and provoked, and continued to his age 
with that rare felicity, that his company was acceptable where his spirit was 
odious, and he was at least pitied where he was most detested.” Much of this, 
with some softening, might, we fear, be applied to Bacon. * The influence of 
Waller’s talents, manners and accomplishments died with him ; and the world 
has pronounced an unbiassed sentence on his character. A few flowing lines 
are not bribe sufficient to pervert the judgment of posterity. But the influence 
of Bacon is felt, and will long be felt, over the whole civilised world. Leniently 
as he was treated by his contemporarics, posterity has treated him more leni- 
ently still, Turn where we may, the trophies of that mighty iitellect are 
full in view. We are judging Manlius in sight of the Capitol. 

Under the reignof James, Bacon grew rapidly in fortune and favour. In 
1604 he was appointed King’s Counsel with a fee of forty pounds a year, and 
a pension of sixty pounds a year was settled upon him. In 1607 he became 
Solicitor-General, in 1612 Attorney-General. He continued to distinguish 
himself in Parliament, particularly by his exertions in favour of one excellent 
measure on which the King’s heart was set, the union of England and Scot- 
fand. It was not dificult for such an intellect to discover many irresistible 
arguments in favour of such a scheme. He conducted the great case of the 
Post Nati in the ¥ =xchequer Chamber ; and the decision of the judges—a deci- | 
_ gion the legality of which may be questioned, but the beneficial effect of which 
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must be acknowledged— was in a great measure attributed to his dexterous 
management. While actively engaged in the House of Conimons and in the 
courts of law, he still found leisure for letters and philosophy. © Lhe noble 
treatise on the “ Advancement of Learning,” which at a later period was ex- 
panded into the ‘* De Augmentis,” appeared in 1605. ‘The ‘ Wisdom of the 
Ancients,” a work which, if it. had proceeded froin any other writer would 
have been considered as a masterpiece of wit and learning, but which adds 
little to the fame of Bacon, was printed in 1609. In the meantime the Novum 
Organum ” was slowly proceeding, Several distinguished men of learning had 
been permitted to see sketches or detached portions of that extraordinary book; 
and, though they were not gene ally disposed to admit the soundness of the 
author's views, they spoke with the greatest admiration of his genius. Sir 
Thomas Bodley, the founder of one of the most magnificent of English libra- 
ries, Was among those stubborn Conservatives who considered the hopes with 
which Bacon looked forward to the future destinies of the human race as utterly 
chimerical, and who regarded with distrust and aversion the innovating spirit 
of the new schismatics in philosophy. = Yet even Bodlcy, after perusing the 
** Cogitata et Visa,” one of the most precious of those scattered leaves out of 
which the great oracular volume was afterwards made up, acknowledged that 
in © those very points, and in all proposals and plots in that book, Bacon showed 
himself a master-workman ;” and that “it cowd not be gainsaid but all the 
treatise over did abound with choice conceits of the present state of learning, 
and with worthy contemplaticns of the means to procure it.” In 1612 a new 
edition of the ‘* Essays” appeared, with additions surpassing the original col- 
lecHion both in bulk and quality. Nor did) these pursuits distract: Bacon’s 
attention from a work, the most arduous, the most glorious and the most usefil 
that even his mighty powers could have achieved, ‘the reducing and recone 
piling,” to use his own phrase, ‘tof the laws of England.” 

Unhappily he was at that very time employed in perverting those laws to 
the vilest purposes of tyranny. When Oliver St. John was Drought before the 
Star Chamber for maintaining that the King had no right to levy benevolences, 
and was for his manly and constitutional conduct sentenced to Mnaprisonment 
during the royal pleasure and to a tine of five thousand pounds, Bacon appeared 
‘as counsel for the prosecution. About the same time he was deeply engaged 
in a still more disgraceful transaction. An aged clergyman, of the name of 
Peacham, was accused of treason on account of some passages of a sermon 
which was found in his study. The sermon, whether written by him or not, 
had never been preached. It did not appear that he had any intention of 
preaching it. The most servile lawyers of those servile times were forced to 
admit that there were great difficulties both as to the facts and as to the law, 

jacon was employed.to remove those ‘difficulties. Tle was employed to scttle 
the question of law by tampering with the Judges and the question of fact: by 
torturing the prisoner. Three judges of the Court of King’s Bench were tract- 
able. But Coke was made of different stuff. Pedant, bigot and brute as he 
was, he had qualities which bore a strong, though a very disagreeable, resem- 
blance to some of the highest virtues which a public man can neni He 
was an exception to a maxim which we believe to be generally truc—that 
those who trample on the helpless are disposed to cringe to the powerful. Te 
behaved with gross rudeness to his juniors at the bar, and with execrable, 
seruelty to prisoners on trial for their lives. But he stood up manfully against 
the King and the King’s favourites. No man of that age appeared to so little 
advantage when he was opposed to an inferior and was in the wrong. But, 
on the other hand, it is but fair to admit that no man of that age made so 
creditable a figure when he was opposed to a superior and happened to be in 
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the right. On such occasions, his half-suppressed insolence and his impractic- 
able obstinacy had a respectable and interesting appearance, when compared 
with the abject servility of the bar and of the bench. On the present occasion 
he was stubborn and surly. He declared that it was a new and highly improper 
practice in the Judges to confer with a law-officer of the Crown about capital 
cases which they were afterwards to try, and for some time he resolutely bent 
aloof. But Bacon was equally artful and persevering. ‘‘T am not wholly out 
of hope,” said he in a letter to the King, ‘‘ that my Lord Coke himself, when 
T have in some dark manner put him in doubt that he shall be Ieft alone, will 
not be singular.” After some time Bacon’s dexterity was successful, and Coke, 
sullenly and reluctant'y, followed the example of his brethren. But in order 
to convict Peacham it was necessary to find facts as well as law. Accordingly, 
this wretched old man was put to the rack, and, while undergoing the horrible 
infliction, was examined by Bacon, but in vain. No confession could be 
wrung out of him, and Bacon wrote to the King, complaining that Peachan} 
had a dumb devil. At length the trial came on. A conviction was obtained ; 
but the charges were so obviously futile that the government could not, for 
very shame, carry the sentence into execution, and Peacham was suffered to 
languish away the short remainder of his lifein a prison. 

All this frightful story Mr. Montagu relates fairly. Ife neither conceals nor 
distorts any material fact. Dut he can see nothing deserving of condemnation 
in Bacon's conduct. He tells us most truly that we ought not to try the men 
of one age by the standard of another; that Sir Matthew Hale is not to be 
pronounced a bad man because he left a woman to be executed for witchcraft ; 
that posterity will not be justified in censuring judges of our time for selling 
offices in their courts, according to the established practice, bad as that prac- 
tice was--and that Bacon is entitled to similar indulgence. ‘‘ To persecute 
the lover of truth,” says Mr. Montagu, ‘t for opposing established customs, and 
to censure him in after ages for not having been more strenuous in opposition, 
are errors which will never cease until the pleasure of self-elevation from the 
depression of superiority is no more.” | 

We have no dispute with Mr. Montagu about the general proposition. We 
assent to every word of it. But does it apply to the present case? Is it true 
that in the time of James I. it was the established practice for the law-officers 
of the Crown to hold private consultations with the judges touching capital 
cases which those judges were afterwards to try? Certainly not. In the very 
page in which Mr. Montagu asserts that ‘* the influencing a judge out of court 
seems at that period scarcely to have been considered as iunproper,” he gives 
the very wor.s of Sir Edward Coke on the subject. ‘‘ I will not thus declare 
what may be my judgment by these auricular confessions of new! and pernicious 
tendency, and not according to the customs of the realm.” Is it possible to 
imagine that Coke—who had himself been Attorney-General during thirteen 
vears, who had conducted a far greater number of important state-prosecutions 
than any other lawyer named in English history, and who had passed with 
scarcely any interval from the Attorney-Generalship to the first seat 1n the first 
eriminal court in the realm—-could have been startled at an invitation to confer 
with the crown-lawyers, and could have pronounced the practice new, if it had 
really been an established usage ? We well know that, where property only 
was at stake, it was then a common, though a most culpable, practice in the 
judges to Hsten to private solicitation. But the practice of tampering with | 
judges in order to procure capital convictions we believe to have been new, 
tirst, beeause Cole, who understood those matters better than any man of his 
lume, asserted it to be new; and secondly, because neither Bacon nor Mr, 
Montagu has shown a single precedent, 
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How then stands the case? Even thus: Bacon was not conforming to an 
usage then generally admitted to be proper. He was not even the last linger- 
ing adherent of an old abuse. It would have been sufficiently disgraceful ta 
such a man to be in this last situation. Yet this last situation would have been 
honourable compared with that in which he stood. He was guilty of attempt- 
ing to introduce into the courts of law an odious abuse tor which no precedent 
could be found. Intellectually, he was better fitted than any man that England 
has ever produced for the work of improving her institutions. But, unhappily, 
we see that he did not scruple to exert his great powers for the purpose of 
introducing into those institutions new corruptions of the foulest kind. 

The samc, or nearly the same, may be said of the torturing of Peacham. — If 
it be true that in the time of James I. the propriety of torturing prisoners was 
generally allowed, we shctald admit this as an excuse, though we should admit 
it less readily in the case of such a man as Bacon than in the case of an ordinary 
lawyer or politician. But the fact is that the practice of torturing: prisoners 
was then generally acknowledged by lawyers to be illegal and was execrated 
by the public as barbarous. More than thirty years before Peacham’s trial 
that practice was so loudly condemned by the voice of the nation that Lord 
Burleigh found it necessary to publish an apology for having occasionally 
resorted toit.* But, though the dangers which then threatened the govern- 
ment were of a very different kind from those which were to be apprehended 
from anything that Peacham could write-—though the life of the Queen and 
the dearest interests of the state were in jeopardy—though the circumstances 
were such that all ordinary laws might seem to be superseded by that highest 
law, the public safety—-the apology did not satisfy the country : and the queen 
found it expedient to issue an order positively forbidding the torturing of state- 
prisoners on any pretence whatever. From that time, che practice of torturing, 
which had always been unpopular, which had always been legal, had also 
been unusual. It is well known that in 1628, only fourteen years after the tine 
when Bacon went to the Tower to listen to the yells of Peacham, the judges 
decided that Felton, a criminal who neither deserved nor was likely to obtain 
any extraordinary indulgence, could not lawfully be put to the question, We, 
therefore, say that Bacon stands in a very different situation from that in which 
Mr. Montagu tries to place him. Bacon was here distinctly behind his age. 
He was one of the Jast of the tools of power who persisted in a practice the 
most barbarous and the most absurd thai has ever disgraced jurisprudence-—-in a 

ractice of which, in the preceding generation, Elizabeth and her ministers had 
peen ashamed—in a practice which, a few years later, no syccphant in all the 
Inns of Court had the heart or the forehead to defend. 

Bacon far behind his age! Bacon far behind Sir Edward Coke! PBacon 
clinging to exploded abuses! Bacon withstanding the progress of improve- 
ment! Bacon struggling to push back the human mind! The words seem 
strange. They sound like a contradiction in terms. Yet the fact is even so: 
and the explanation may be readily found by any person who is not blinded 
hy prejudice. Mr. Montagu cannot believe that so extraordinary a man as 
Bacon cou!d be guilty of a bad action ; as if history were not made up of the 
bad actions of extraordinary men—as if all the most noted destroyers and de- 
ceivers of our species, all the founders of arbitrary governments and false 
religions had not been extraordinary men—-as if nine-tenths of the calamities 
which have befallen the human race had any other origin than the union of 
high intelligence with low desires. 

Bacon knew this well. He has told us that there are persons ‘‘ scientia 
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tanquam angeli alati, cupiditatibus vero tanquam serpentes qui humi reptant” ;* 
and it did not require his admirable sagacity and his extensive converse with 
mankind to make the discovery. Indeed, he had only to look within. The 
difference between the soaring angel and the creeping snake was but a type of 
the difference between Bacon the philosopher and Bacon the Attorney-General 
-—Bacon seeking for truth and Bacon seeking for the Seals. Those who 
survey only one-half of his character may speak of him with unmixed admira- 
tion or with unmixed contempt. But those only judge of him correctly who 
take in at one view Bacon i speculation and Bacon in action. They will 
have no difficulty in comprehending how one and the same man should have 
been far before his age and far behind it—in one line the boldest and most 
useful of innovators—in another one the most obstinate champion of the foulest 
abuses. In his library, all his rare powers were under the guidance of an 
honest ambivion---of an enlarged philanthrophy—-of a sincere love of truth, 
There, no temptation drew him away from the right course. Thomas Aquinas 
could pay. no fees--Duns Scotus could confer no peerages. The Master of 
the Sentences had no rich reversions in his gift. Far different was the 
situation of the great philosopher when he came forth from his study and his 
laboratory to mingle with the crowd which filled the galleries of Whitehall. 
Tn all that crowd there was no man equally qualified to render great and 
lasting services to mankind. But in all that crowd there was not a heart more 
set on things which no man ought to suffer to be necessary to his happincess— 
on things which can often be ol:tained only by the sacrifice of integrity and 
honour. ‘To be the leader of the human race in the career of improvement-— 
to found on the ruins of ancient intellectual dynasties a more prosperous and 
a more enduring empire-—to be revered by the latest generations as the most 
iustrious among the benefactors of mankind-—-all this was within his reach. 
But all this availed him nothing while seme quibbling special pleader was 
promoted before him to the bench--while some heavy country genUeman took 
ywrecedence of him by virtue of a purchased coronet-—-while some pander, 
lappy ina fair wife, could obtain a more cordial salute from Buckingham-—~ 
witile some bufloon, versed in all the latest scandal of the court, could draw a 
louder laugh from James. 

During a long course of years, Bacon’s unworthy ambition was crowned 
with success. His sagacity early enabled him to perceive who was hkely to 

become the most powerful man in the kingdom. He probably knew the 
King’s mind before it was known to the King hinself, and attached himself ta 
Villiers while the less discerning crowd of courtiers still continued to fawn on 
Somerset. The influence of the younger favourite becaine greater daily. The 
contest between the rivals might, however, have lasted leng, but for that 
frightful crime which, in spite of all that could be effected by the research and 
ingenuity of historians, is still covered with so mysterious an obscurity. The 
descent of Somerset had been a gradual and almost imperceptible lapse. It 
now became a headlong fall; and Villiers, left without a competitor, rapidly 
rose to a height of power such as no subject since Wolsey had attained. 

There were many points of resemblance between the two celebrated 
courtiers who, at different times, extended their patronage to Bacon. It is 
difficult to say whether Essex or Villiers was more eminently distinguished by 
‘those graces of person and manner which have always been rated in courts at 
much more than their real value. Both were constitutionally brave ; and 
both, like most men who are constitutionally brave, were open and unreserved. 
Both were rash and headstrong. Both were destitute of the abilities and of 
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the information which are necessary to statesmen. Yet both, trusting to the 
accomplishments which had made them conspicuous in tilt-yards and_hall- 
rooms, aspired to rule the state. Both owed their elevation to the personal 
attachment of the sovereign; and in both cases this attachment was of so 
eccentric a kind that it’ perplexed observers—that it still continues to perplex 
historians—and that it gave rise to much scandal which we are inclined to 
think unfounded. Each of them treated the sovereign whose favour he 
enjoyed with a rudeness which approached to insolence. This petulance 
ruined Essex, who had to deal with a spirit: naturally as proud as his own and 
accustomed, during nearly half a century, to the most respectful observance, 
But there was a wide difference between the haughty daughter of Henry and 
her successor. James was timid from the cradle. is nerves, naturally weak, 
had not been fortified by reflection or by habit. His life, till he came to 
England, had been a series of mortifications and humiliations, With all his 
high notions of the origin and extent of his prerogatives, he was never his 
own master for a day. In spite of his kingly title, in spite of his despotic 
theories, he was to the last a slave at heart. Villiers treated him like one ; 
and this course, though adopted, we believe, merely from temper, succeeded 
as well as if it had been a system of policy formed after mature delibera- 
tion, | . . . 

In generosity, in sensibility, in capacity for friendship, Fissex far surpassed 
Kuckingham. Indeed, Buckingham can scarcely be said to have had any 
friend with the exception of the two princes over whom successively he 
exercised so wonderful an influence. lssex was to the last adored by the 
people. Buckingham was always a most unpopular man, except perhaps for 
a very short time after his return from the childish visit to Spain. — LEssex fell 
a victim to the rigour of the government amidst the lamentations of the 
people. . Buckingham, execrated by the people, and solemnly declared a 
public enemy by the representatives of the people, fell by the hand of one ef 
the people, and was lamented by none but his master. 

The way in which the two favourites acted towards Bacon was highly 
characteristic, and may serve to illustrate the old and true saying-—that a man 
is generally more inclined to feel kindly towards one on whom he has con- 
ferred favours than towards one from whom he has received them. Essex 
Joaded Bacon with benefits, and never thought that he had done enough. It 
scems never to have crossed the mind of the powerful and wealthy noble that 
the poor barrister whom he treated with such munificent kindness was not his 
equal, It was, we have no doubt, with perfect sincerity that he declared that 
he would willingly give his sister or daughter in marriage to his friend. He 
was in general more than sufficiently sensible of his own merits ; but he did. 
not seem to know that he had ever deserved well of Bacon. On that cruel 
day when they saw each other for the last time at the bar of the Lords, Lssex 
taxed his perfidious friend with unkindness and wisincerity, but never with 
ingratitude. Even in such a moment, more bitter than the bitterness of death, 
that noble heart was too great to vent itself in such a reproach, . 

Villiers, on the other hand, owed much to Bacon. When their acquaintance 
began, Sir Francis was a man of mature age, of high station and of established 
fame as a politician, an advocate and a writer. Villiers was little more than 
a boy, a younger son of a house then of no great note. He was but just 
entering on the career of court favour; and none but the most discerning 
observers could as yet perceive that he was likely to distance all his competi- 
tors, The countenance and advice of a man so highly distinguished as the. 
Attorney-General must have been an object of the highest importance to the 
-young adventurer, But: though Villiers was the obliged party, he was Jesy 
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warinly attached to Bacon, and far less delicate in his conduct towards Bacon, 
than Issex had been. 

To do the new favourite justice, he carly exerted his influence in behalf of 
his illustrious friend. In 1616 Sir Francis was sworn of the Privy Council, 
and in March, 1617, on the retirement of Lord Brackley, was appointed keeper 
of the Great Seal. 

On the 7th of May, the first day of term, he rode in state to Westminster 
Hall, with the Lord Treasurer on his right hand, the Lord Privy Seal on his 
left, a Jong procession of students and ushers before him, and a crowd of 
peers, privy-councillors and judges following in his train. Having entered 
his court, he addressed the splendid auditory in a grave and dignified speech, 
which proves how well he understood those judicial duties which he after- 
wards performed so ill. Hven at that moment—the proudest moment of his 
life in the estimation of the vulgar, and, it may be, even in his own—he cast 
back a look of lingering affection towards those noble pursuits from which, as 
it seemed, he was about to be estranged. ‘* The depth of the three long 
vacations,” said he, ‘J would reserve in some measure free from business of 
estate, and for studies, arts and sciences, to which of my own nature Iam 
most inclined.” 

The years during which Bacon held the Great Seal were among the darkest 
and most shameful in English history. Everything at home and abroad was 
mismanaged, First came the execution of Raleigh ; an act which, if done in 
a proper manner, might have been defensible, but which, under all the circum- 
stances, must be considered as a dastardly murder. Worse was behind—the 
war of Bohemia—the successes of Tilly and Spinola—the Palatinate conquered 
—the Iing’s son-in-law an exile ~-the house of Austria dominant on the 
Continent—the Protestant religion and the liberties of the Germanic body 
trodden under foot. In the meantime the wavering and cowardly policy of 
England furnished matter of ridicule to all the nations of Europe. The love 
of peace which James professed would, even when indulged to an impolitic 
excess, have been respectable if, it had proceeded from tenderness for his 
ae But the truth is that, while he had nothing to spare for the defence 
of the natural allies of Pngland, he resorted without scruple to the most illegal 
and oppressive devices for the purpose of enabling Buckingham and Bucking- 
ham’s relations to outshine the ancient aristocracy of the realm. Benevolences 
were exacted, Patents of monopoly were multiplied. All the resources 
which could have been employed to replenish a beggared exchequer at the 
close of a ruinous war were put in motion during this season of ignominious 
peace, 

The vices of the administration must be chiefly ascribed to the weakness of 
the King and to the levity and violence of the favourite. But it is impossible 
to acquit the Lord Keeper. For those odious patents, in particular, which 
vassed the Great Seal while it was in his charge, he must be held answerable. 
bn the speech which he made on first taking his seat in his court, he had 
yedged himself to cischarge this important part of his fanctions with the 
greatest caution and impartiality. Ile had declared that he ‘‘ would walk in 
the light,” tha xt men should see that no particular turn or end Jed him, but a 
general rule.” Mr. Montagu would have us believe that Bacon acted up to 
these crofessions. Ile says that ‘‘ the power of the favourite did not deter 
the Lord Keeper from stay ing grants and patents when his public duty de- 
manded this interposition.” Does Mr. Montagu consider patents of 
monopo ; as good things? or does he mean to say that Bacon stayed every 
patent of monopoly that came before him? Of all patents in our history, the 
Ost discrace “ful was that which was granted tg Sir Giles Mompesson—supp 3¢4 
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to be the original of Massinger’s Overreach—and to Sir Francis Michell 
from whom Justice Greedy is supposed to have been drawn--for the exclusive 
manufacturing of gold and silver lace. The effect of this monopoly was of 
course that the metal employed in the manufacture was adulterated, to the 
great loss of the public. But this was a trifle. The patentees were armed 
with powers as great as have ever been given to farmers of the revenue in the 
worst governed countries. They were authorised to search houses and to 
arrest interlopers ; and these formidable powers were used for purposes vile r 
than even those for which they were given--for the wreaking of old grudges, 
and for the corrupting of female chastity. Was not this a case in which public 
duty demanded the interposition of the Lord Keeper? And did the Lord 
Keeper interpose? He did. Ile wrote to inform the King that he ‘ had 
considered of the fitness and convenicncy of the gold and silver thread business ” 
-—-‘* that it was convenient that it should be settled ’—that he ‘* did conceive 
apparent likelihood that it would redound much to his Majesty’s profit ’—that, 
therefore, ‘‘it were good it were settled with all convenient speed.” The 
meaning of all this was, that certain of the house of Villiers were to go shares 
with Overreach and Greedy in the plunder of the public. This was 
the way in which, when the favourite pressed for patents—lucrative to his 
relations and to his creatures, ruinous and vexatious to the body of the people 
—-the chief guardian of the laws interposed. Having assisted the patentees to 
obtain this monopoly, Bacon assisted them also in the steps which they took 
for the purpose of guarding it. Tle committed several people to close con- 
finement for disobeying his tyrannical edict. It is needless to say more. Our 
readers are now able to judge whether, in the matter of patents, Bacon acted 
conformably to his professions, or deserved the praise which his’ biographer 
has bestowed on him. 

In his judicial capacity his conduct was not less reprehensible. Te suffered 
Buckinghain to dictate many of his decisions. Bacon knew as well as any 
man that a judge who listens to private solicitations is a disgrace to his post. 
IIe had himself, before he was raised to the woolsack, represented this 
strongly to Villiers, then just entering on his career. ‘ By no means,” said 
Sir Francis, in a letter of advice addressed to the young courtier —‘* by no 
means be you persuaded to interpose yourself, either by word or letter, in any 
cause depending in any court of justice, nor suffer any great man_ to do it 
where you can hinder it. If it should prevail, it perverts justice ; but if the 
judge be so just, and of such courage as he ought to be, as not to be inclined 
thereby, yet it always Ieaves a taint of suspicion behind it.” Yet he had 
not been Lord Keeper a month when Buckiaehen began to interfere in 
chancery suits, and his interference was, as might have been expected, suc- 
cessful. 

Mr. Montagu’s reflections on the excellent passage which we have quoted 
above are exceedingly amusing. ‘‘ No man,” says he, ‘‘ more deeply felt the 
evils which then existed of the interference of the Crown and of statesmen to 
influence judges. How beautifully did he admonish Buckingham, regardless 
as he proved of all admonition !””) We should be glad to know how it can be 
expected that admonition will be regarded by him who receiyes it when it is 
altogether neglected by him who gives it. We do not defend Buckingham ; 
but what was his guilt to Bacon’s? Buckingham was young, ignorant, 
thoughtless—dizzy with the rapidity of his ascent and the height of his position. 
That he should be eager to serve his relations, his flatterers, his mistresses— 
that he should not fully apprehend the immense importance of a pure 
administration of justice—that he should think more about those who were 
bound to him by private ties than about the public interes! —all this wag 
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perfectly natural and not altogether unpardonable. Those who intrust a. 
petulant, hot-blooded, ill-informed lad with power, are more to blame than 
re for the mischief which he may do with it. How could it be expected of a 
lively page, raised by a wild freak of fortune to the first influence in the 
empire, that he should have bestowed any serious thought on the principles 
which ought to guide judicial decisions? Lacon was the ablest public man 
then living in Hurope. Ne was nearly sixty years old. He had though much, 
and to good purpose, on the general principles of law. We had for many 
years borne a part daily m the adiministration of justice. It was impossible 
that a man with a tithe of his sagacity and experience should not have known 
that a judge who suffers friends or patrons to dictate his decrees violates the 
plainest rules of duty. In fact, as we have seen, he knew this well: he 
expressed it admirably, Neither on this occasion, nor on any other, could his 
bad actions be attributed to any defect of the head. They sprang from quite 
a different cause. 

A man who stooped to render such services to others was not likely to be 
sermpulous as. to the means by which he enriched himself. He and_ his 
dependents accepted large presents from persons who were engaged in Chancery 
suits. The amount of the plunder which he collected in this way it is 
Impossible to estimate. There can be no doubt that he received very much 
more than was proved on his trial, though, it may be, less than was suspected 
by. the public. This enemies stated his illicit gains at a hundred thousand 
pounds. But this was probably an exaggeration. 

[t was long before the day of reckoning arrived. During the interval 
between the second and third Parliaments of James, the nation was absolutely 
governed hy the Crown. The prospects of the Lord Keeper were bright and 
serene, His great place rendered the splendour of his talents even more 
conspicuous, and gave an additional charm to the serenity of his temper, the 
courtesy of his manners and the eloquence of his conversation. The pillaged 
suitor might mutter. The austere Puritan patriot might, in his retreat, grieve 
that one on whom God had bestowed without measure all the abilities which 
qualify men to take the lead in great reforms should be found among the 
adherents of the worst abuses. But the murmurs of the suitor and the 
Jumentations of the patriot had scarcely any avenue to the ears of the powerful. 
The king, and the minister who was the King’s master, smiled on their 
illustrious flatterer. The whole crowd of courtiers and nobles sought his 
favour with emulous eagerness. Men of wit and Jearning hailed with delight 
the elevation of one who had so signally shown that a man of profound learning 
and of brillant wit might understand, far better than any plodding dunce, the 
art of thriving in the world. 

Once, and but once, this course of prosperity was for a moment interrupted, | 
Tt would seem that even Bacon’s brain was not strong enough to bear without 
some discomposure the inebriating effect of so much good fortune. For some 
ime after his elevation, he showed himself a little wanting in that wariness. 
and sclfeommand to which, more than even to his transcendent talents, bis 
elevation was to be ascribed. He was by no means a good hater. The 
temperature of his revenge, like that of his gratitude, was scarcely ever more 
than lukewarm. But there was one person whom he had long regarded with 
an animosity which, though studiously suppressed, was perhaps the stronger 
for the suppression. The insults and injuries which, when a young man 
struggling into note and professional practice, he had received from Sir Edward 
Coke, were such as might move the most placable nature to resentment. 
About the time at which Bacon received the Seals, Coke had, on account of | 
his contumacious resistance tg the royal pleasure, ‘been deprived of his seat ig 
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the Court of King’s Bench, and had ever since languished in retirement. But 
Coke’s opposition to the Court, we fear, was the effect not of good principles, 
but of a Vad temper. Perverse and testy as he was, he wanted true fortitude 
and dignity of Be cer His obstinacy, unsupported by virtuous motives, 
was not proof against disgrace. He solicited a reconciliation with the fovourile, 
and his solicitations were successful. Sir John Villiers, the brother of Buck- 
ingham, was looking out for a rich wife. Coke had a large fortune and an 
unmarried daughter. A bargain was struck. But Lady Coke--the lady whom 
twenty years before Mssex had wooed on behalf of Bacon--would not hear of 
the match. A violent and scandalous family quarrel followed. The mother 
carried the girl away by stealth, The father pursued them, and regained 
possession of his daughter by force. The King was then in Scotland, and 
Buckingham had attended him thither. Bacon was, during their absenec, at 
the head of affairs in England. He felt towards Coke as much malevolence as 
it was in his nature to feel towards anybody. His wisdom had been Iaid to 
sleep by prosperity. In an evil hour he determined to interfere in the disputes 
‘which agitated his enemy’s household. Tle declared for the wife, counten- 
anced the Attorney-General in filing an information in the Star Chamber 
against the husband, and wrote strongly to the King and the favourite against 
the proposed marriage. The language which he used in those letters shows 
that, sagacious as he was, he did not quite know his place, that he was not 
fully acquainted with the extent cither of Buckingham’s power, or of the change 
which the possession of that power had produced in Buckingham’s character. 
Hfe soon had a lesson which he never forget. The favourite received the news 
of the Lord Keeper’s interference with feelings of the most violent resentment, 
and made the King even more angry than himself. Bacon’s eyes were at once 
opened to his error, and to all its possible consequences. Tle had been elated, 
af not intoxicated, by greatness. The shock sobered him in an instant. He 
was all himself again. He apologised submissively for his interference. He 
directed the Attorney-General to stop the proceedings against Coke. He sent 
to tell Lady Coke that he could do nothing for her. He announced to both 
‘the families that he was desirous to promote the connection, Having given 
these proofs of contrition, he ventured to present himself before Buckingham, 
But the young upstart did not think that he had yet sufficiently humbled an old 
man who had been his friend and his benefactor, who was the highest civil 
functionary in the realm, and the most eminent man of letters of the world. It 
is said that on two successive days Bacon repaired to Buckingham’s house —~ 
that on two successive days he was suffered to remain in an antechamber among 
footboys, seated on an old wooden box, with the Great Seal of Iingland at his 
side ; and that when at Iength he was admitted, he flung himself on the floor, 
kissed the favourite’s feet, and vowed never to rise till he was forgiven. Sir 
Anthony Weldon, on whose authority this story rests, Is likely enough to have 
exaggerated the meanness of Bacon and the insolence of Buckingham. But it 
is dificult to imagine that so circumstantial a narrative, written by a person 
who avers that he was present on the occasion, can be wholly without 
foundation; and, unhappily, there is litthe in the character cither of the 
favourite or of the Lord Keeper to make the narrative improbable. It is 
certain that are conciliation took place on terms humiliating to Bacon, who 
never more ventured to cross any purpose of anybody who bore the name of 
Villiers. He put a strong curb on those angry passions which had for the first 
-time in his life mastered his prudence. He went through the forms of a 
reconciliation with Coke, and dia his best, by seeking opportanities of paying 
little civilities, and by avoiding all that could produce collision, to tame the 
-untamable ferocity of his old enemy. a. 


In the main, however, his life, while he held the Great Seal, was. in out 
ward appearance, most enviable. In London he lived with great dignity at 
York House, the venerable manston of his father. Here it) was that, in 
anuary, 1620, he celebrated his entrance into his sixtieth year amidst a 
splendid circle of friends. Ife had then exchanged the appellation of Keeper 
tor the higher title of ChanccHor, Ben Jonson was one of the party, and wrote 
on the occasion some of the happiest of his rugged rhymes. ‘All things,” he tells 
us, ‘seemed to smile about the whole house, ‘the fire, the wine, the men.’ ” 
The spectacle of the accomplished host, after a hfe marked by no great disaster, 
entercd on a green old age, in the enjoyment of riches, power, high honours, 
undiminished mental activity and vast hterary reputation, made a strong 
Hnpression on the poet, we may judge from those well-known lines : 

* Enyland's bigh Chancellor, the destined heir, 
Tn his soft cradle, to his father's chair, 


Whose even thread the fates spin round and fall 
Out of their choicest and their whitest wool.” 

In the intervals of rest which Bacon's political and judicial functions afforded, 
he was in the habit of retiring to Gorhambury., At that place, his business was 
literature and his favourite amusement gardening, which, in one of his most 
pleasing essays, he calls ‘othe purest of human pleasures.” In his magnificent 
prounds he erected, at a ecost of ten thousand pounds, a retreat to which he 
repaired when he wished to avoid all visitors and to devote himself wholly ta 
study. On such oveasions, a few young men of distinguished talents were 
sometimes the companions of his retirement. And amoug them his quick eye 
soon discerned the superior abilities of Thomas Hobbes. ft is not: probable, 
however, that he fully appreciated the powers of his disciple, or foresaw the 
vast influence, both for good and = for evil, which hat most vigorous and 
acute of human intellects was destined to exercise on the two succeeding gen- 
crations. 

In fanuary, 1621, Bacon had reached the zenith of his fortunes. Tie had * 
just published the & Novum Organun "3 and that extraordinary book had diawn 
forth the warmest expressions of admiration from the ablest men in’ Rurope. 
Me had obtained honours of a widely different kind, but perhaps not less valued 
by him. de had been created Baron Verulam. Te had subsequently been 
raised to the higher dignity of Viscount St. Albans. Pls patent was drawn in 
the most Hattermy terms, and the Prnee of Wales signed it asa witness. The 
ceremony of investiture was performed with great state at Theobalds, and 
Buckingham condescended to be one of itsehief actors. Posterity has felt that 
the greatest of English philosophers could derive no accession of dignity froma 
any title which James could bestow, and, in defiance of the royal letters 
patent, has obstinately refused to degrade Francis Bacon into Viscount St. 
Albans. 

In a few weeks was signally brought to the test the value of those objects for 
Which Bacon had sullied his integrity, had resigned his independence, had 
violated the most sacred obligations of friendship and gratitude, had flattered 
the worthless, had persecuted the innocent, had tampered with judges, had 
tortured prisoners, had plundered suitors, had wasted on paltry intrigues all the 
powers of the most exquisitely constructed intellect that has ever been 
bestowed oa any of the children of men. A sudden and terrible reverse was 
at hand. A Parhament had been summoned. After six years of silence, the 
voice of the nation was again to be heard. Only three days after the pageant 
which was performed at Theobalds in honour of Bacon, the Houses met. 

Want of money had, as usual, induced the King to convoke his Parliament. 
But it may be doubted whether, if he or his nunisters had been at all aware 
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the state of public nn. the uit oe ‘ies any ee or borne 
ith any inconvenience, rather than have ventured to face the deputies of a 
justly cxasperated nation, But they did mot discern those tives. Indeed, 
almost all the political blunders of James, and of his more unfortunate son, arose 
from one great error, During the fifty years which preceded the long Parlia- 
ment, a great and progressive “change was taking place inthe public mind. ‘The 
nature and extent of this change was not in the least understood by either of 
the first two Kings of the House of Stuart, or by any of their advisers, ‘That 
the pation became more and more discomtented every year, that every House 
of Conmons was more unmanageable than that which had preceded it, were 
facts which it was impossible not to perceive. But the Court could not under: 
stand why these things were so. The Court could not see that the English 
people and the E, ‘nglish Government, though they might once have been “well 
atc to each other, were suited to each other no Jonpyer, that the nation had 
outgrown its old: instituions, was every day more uneasy under them, 
Was pressing against them, and would soon) burst through them. The 
alarming phenome na, the existence to which no syeophant could deny, were 
ascribed to every cause except the truc,  * In my first parliament,” said Jamies, 
“Twas a navice. In my next, there was a kind of beasts called asudertihkers, 
and so forth. In the third Parliament he coud hardly be called a novice, and 
those beas's, the wa fertakers, did not exist. Yet his third Parlament gave him 
more trouble than either the first or second. 

The Parliament had no sooner met than the Heuse of Commons proceeded, 
in a temperate and respecttul, but most determined manner, to discuss the 
public grievances. Their first attacks were directed against those odious patents, 
under cover of which Buckingham and his creatures ‘had pillaged and oppressed 
the nation, The vigoyy with which these proceedings were conducted spread 
dismay through the Court. Buckingham thought tumself in danger, and, in 
his alarin, had recourse to an adviser who had lately acquired considerable in- 
fluence over him, Williams, Dean of Westminster, This person had already 
been of great use to the favourite ina very delicate matter, | Buckingham had 
set his heart on marrying Lady Catherine Manners, daughter and heiress of the 
Earl of Rutland. But the difficulties were great. “Vhe Earl was haughty ane 
impracticable, and the young lady wasa Catholic, Williams soothed the pride 
of the father, and found arguments which, for a time at least, quieted the con- 
science of the daughter. For these services he had been rewarded with con- 
siderable preferment in the Church ; and he was now rapidly rising to the same 
place in the regard of Buckingham which had formerly been occupied by 
Bacon. 

Williams was one of those who are wiser for others than for themselves. — His 
cwn public life was unfortunate, and was made unfortunate by his strange want of 
judgment and self-command at sev eral i important conjunctures, But the counsel 


consultation with Prince Charles, The plan of operations proposed by the 
Dean was fully discussed, and approved in all its parts. 

The first victims whom the Court abandoned to the vengeance of the 
Commons were Sir Giles Mompesson and Sir Francis Michell. It was some 
uae before Bacon began to entertain any apprehensions. Lis talents and his 
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address gave him great influence in the house, of which he had lately becon.e a 
meurber, as indecd they must have done in any assembly. In the House of 
Commons he had many personal friends and many warm admirers. But at 
Jength, about six weeks after the meeting of Parhament, the storm burst. 

A committee of the lower House bad been appointed to inguire into the state 
of the Courts of Justice, On the 15th of March the chairman of that commit- 
tec, Sir Robert Philips, member for Bath, reported that great abuses had been 
discovered.“ The person,” said he, “against whom these things are alleged 
is no tess than the Lord Chancellor, aman so enducd with all parts, both of 
nature and art, as that {will say no more of him, being not able to say enough,” 
Sir Robert then proceeded tu state, in the most temperate manner, the nature 
of the charges, A person of the name of Aubrey had a case depending in 
Chancery, He had been almost rained by law expenses, and his patience 
had been exhausted by the delays of the court, Te received a hint from some 
of the hangers-on of the Chancellor, that a present of one hundred pounds would 
expedite matters, The poor man had not the sum required, TTowever, having 
found out an usurer who accommodated him with it at a high interest, he 
carried it to York House, The Chancellor took the money, and his dependents 
assured the suitor that all would go right. Aubrey was, however, disappointed, 
for, after considerable delay, ‘Sa killing decree ” was pronounced against him, 
Another suitor of the name of Egerton complained that he had been induced 
by two of ths Chanccllor’s jackals to make his Lordship a present of four 


huoddred pounds, and that, nevertheless, he had not been able to obtain a deerce 


in his favour, The evidence to these facts was overwhelming. Bacon's friends 
could only entreat the House to suspend its judgment, and to send up 
the case to the Lords, in a form less offensive than an impeachment. 

Qn the nineteenth of March, the King sent a mogsage to the Commons, 
expressing his deep regret that soeminent a person as the Chancellor should be 
suspected of misconduct. His Majesty declared that he had no wish to screen 
the guilty from justice, and proposed to appoint a new kind of tribunal, consist- 


dng of eiyhteen commissioners, who might be chosen from among the members 


of the two Houses, to investigate the matter, The Commons were not 
disposed to depart from their regular course of proceeding. On the same 
day they held a conference with the Lords, and delivered in the heads of the 
accusation against the Chancellor. At thisconference, Bacon was not present, 
Overwhelmed with shame and remorse, and abandoned by all those in whom 
he had weakly pat his trust, he shut himself up in his chamber from the eyes 
of men, The dejection of his mind soon disordered his body, Buckingham, 
who visited him by the King’s order, “ found his Lordship very sick and heavy.” 
It appears, from a pathetic letter which the unhappy man addressed to the 
Peers on the day of the conference, that he neither expected nor wished to 
survive his disgrace. During several days he remained in his bed, refusing to 
see any human being. He passionately told his attendants to leave him-—to 
forget him-—-never again to name his name, never to remember thet there had 
been such a man in the world. In the meantime, fresh instances of corruption 


were every day brought to the knowledge of his accusers, The number of 


charges rapidly increased from two totwenty-three. The Lords entered on the 
investigation of the case with Inudable alacrity. © Some witnesses were 
examined at the bar of the House. A select committee was appointed to take 
the despositions of others ; and the inquiry was rapidly proteeding, when, 
on the twenty-sixth of March, the King adjourned the Parliament for three. 
weeks, ; — 

This measure revived Bacon’s hopes. He made the most of his short 
respite, He attempted to work on the feeble mind of the King. He 
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appealed to all the strongest feelings of James, to his fears, to his 
vanity, to his high notions of prerogative. © Would the Solomon of the age 
commit so gross an error as to encourage the encroaching spirit of Parliaments ? 
Would God's anainted, accountable to God alone, pay homage to the clamor- 
ous multitude 2‘ Those,” exclaimed he, ‘' who now strike at the Chancellor 
will soon strike at the Crown, Tam the tirst sacmfice. LT wish Panay be the 
last.” Butall his cloquence and address were employed in vain. — Indeed, 
whatever Mr, Montagu may say, we are firmly convinced that it was not in the 
Kinz’s power to save Bacon without having recourse to measures which would 
have convulsed the realm. | The Crown had not suthcient influence in) Parlia- 
ment to procure an acquittal in so clear a case of guilt. And to dissolve a 
Parliament which ts universally allowed to have been one of the best: Parlia- 
ments that ever sat, which had acted liberally and respectfully towards the 
Sovereign, and which enjoyed in the highest degree the favour of the people, 
only in order to stop a grave, temperate and constitutional inquiry into the 
personal integrity of the frst judge in the kingdom, would have been a measure 
more scandalous and absurd than any of those which were the ruin of the 
House of Stuart. Such a measure, while it would have been as fatal to the 
Chancellor’s honour as a conviction, would have endangered the very existence 
of the monarchy, The King, acting by the advice of Williams, very properly 
refised to engage in a dangerous struggle with his people for the purpose of 
saving fron: legal condemnation a mtnister whom it was impossible to save from 
dishonour, Tle advised Bacen to plead guulty, and promised to do all in’ his 
}wwer to mitigate the punishment. Mr. Montagu is exceedingly angry with 
James on this account. Bat though we are, in general, very little inclined to 
admire that Prince’s conduct, we really think that his advice was, under all the 
circumstances, the best advice that could have been given. 

Qn the seventeenth of April the Houses reassembled, and the Lords resumed 
their inquivies into the abuses of the Court of Chancery. On the 22nd, Bacon 
addressed to the Peers a letter, which Prince Charles condescended to deliver. 
Tn this artful and pathetic composition, the Chancellor acknowledged his guilt in 
guarded and general terms, and, while acknowledging, endeavoured to palliate 
it, This, however, was not thought sufficient by his judges. They required a 
more particular confession, and sent him a copy of the charges. On the 3oth he 
delivered a paper in which he admitted, with few and unimportant reservations, 
the truth of the accusations brought against him, and threw himself entirely on 
the mercy of his peers. ‘* Upon advised consideration of the charges,” said he, 
‘“descending into my own conscience, and calling my memory to account, so 
far as Lam able, Ido plainly and ingenuously confess that Iam guilty of cor- 
ruption, and do renounce all defence.” | 

The Lords came toa resolution that the Chancellor's confession appeared ts 
he fall and ingenuous, and sent a committce to inquire of bine whether it 
was really subscribed by himself, The deputies, among whom was Southarnp- 
toa, the common friend, many years before, of Bacon and Essex, perormed 
their duly with great delicacy. Indeed, the ayomies of such a mind and the 
degradation of such a name might well have softened the most obdurate 
natures. * My Lords,” said Bacon, ‘itis my act, my hand, my heart, I 
beseech your Lordships to be merciful to a broken reed,” They withdrew ; 
and he azain retired to his chamber in the deepest dejection, The next day, 
the sergeant-at-arms and the usher of the House of Lords came to conduct him 
to Westminster Hall, where sentence was to be pronounced. But they found 
him so unwell that he could not leave his bed ; and this excuse for his absence 
was readily accepted. In no quarter does there appear to have been the 
smallest desire to add to his humiliation, The sentence was, however, severe 
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-=the more severe, no doubt, because the Lords knew that it would not be 
executed, and that they had an excellent opportunity of exhibiting, at small 
cost, the inflexibility of their justice, and their abhorrence of corruption. 
Bacon was condemned to pay a tine of forty thousand pounds and to be 
imprisoned in the Tower during the King’s pleasure. Tle was declared in- 
capable of holding any offre in the State or of sitting in Parhament, and he 
was banished for life from the verge of the court. In such misery and shame 
ended that long career of worldly wisdom and worldly prosperity, 

Fven at this pass Mi. Montagu does not desert his hero. Fle scems indeed 
to think that the attachment of an editor ought to be as devoted as that of Mr. 
Moore's lovers 3 and cannot conceive what biography was made tor, 


“Gf ‘tis not the same 
Through gicf and throuch danger, dhrough sin and through shame.” 


Tle assures us that Bacon was innocent--that he had the means of making a 
perfectly satisfactory defence--that when “he plainly and ingenuously confessed 
that he was guilty of corruption,” and when he afterwards solemnly athrmed 
that his confession was ‘Chis act, hts hand, his heart,” he was telling a great 
he, and that he refrained from bringing forward proofs of his innocence, 
because he durst nat disobey the King and the favourite, who, for their own 
selfish objects, pressed him to plead guilty, 

Now, in the first place, there is not the smallest reason to beleve that, if 
Lunes and Buckingham thought Bacon had a good defence, they would have 
prevented him from making it, What conceivable motive had they for doing 
so?) Mr. Montagu perpetually repeats that it was their interest to sacrifice 
Bacon, But he overlooks an obvieus distinction. It was their interest. te 
sacrifice Bacon on the supposition of his guilt, but not on the supposiGen of his 
necence, James was very properly unwilling Co run the risk of protecting his 
Chancellor against the Parliament. But if the Chancellor had been able, by 
force of argument, to obtun an acquittal from the Parliament, we have no 
doubt that beth the King and Villers would have heartily rejoiced. They 
would have rejoiced, not merely on account of their friendship for Bacon, which 
seems, however, to have been as sincere as inost friendships of that sort, 
but on selfish grounds. Nething could have strengthened the government 
more than such a victory. The King and the favounte abandoned the Chan- 
cellor because they were unable to avert his disgrace and unwilling to share it. 
Mr. Montagu mistakes eflect for cause, He thinks that Bacon did net prove 
his innocence because he was not supported by the Court. The truth evidently 
is that the Court did not venture to support Bacon because he could not prove 
his innocence. 

Again, it seenis strange that Mr. Montagu should not perceive that, while 
attempting to vindicate Bacon's reputation, he is really casting on it the foulest 
of all aspersions. He imputes to his idol a degree of meanness and depravity 
more Joathsome than judical corruption itself. A corrupt judge may have 
many good qualities. Buta man who, to please a powerful patron, solemnly 
declares himself guilty of corruption, when he knows himself to be inno- 
cent, must be ao monster of servility and impudence. Bacon was—-to 
say nothing of his highest claims tc respect--a gentleman, a nobleman, a 
scholar, a statesman, a man of the first considerauon in society, a man far 
advanced in years, Is it possible to believe that such a man would, to gratify 
any human being, irreparably ruin bis own character by his own act? Inagine 
a grey-headed judge, full of years and honours, owning with tears, with pathetic 
assurances of his penitence and of his sincenly, that he has been guilty of 
shameful malpractices, repeatedly asseverating the truth of his confession, sub- 
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scribing if with ne own ant aulinitline to conviction, receiving a fhamiligtine 
sentence and acknowledging its justice, and all this when he has it in’ his 
power to show that his conduct has been irreproachable 1 The thing is inered- 
ible. Bat if we admit it to be true, what must we think of such ao oman, if, 
indeed, he deserves the name of man, who thinks anything that kines ane 
minions can bestow more precious than honour, or anything that they can 
inflict more terrible than infamy ? 

Of this most disgraceful imputation we fully acquit Bacon. Tle had no 
defepce ; and Mr. Montagu’ s Allectionate attempt ty make a defence for him 
has altogether failed, 

The grounds on which Mr. Montagu rests the case are two; the first, that 
the taking of presents was usual and —-what he seers to consider as the same 
thine —not disereditable ; the second, that these presents were not taken ao 
bribes. 

Mr. Montagu brings forward many facts in support of his first proposition. 
He is not content with showing that many English judges formerly received 
gifts from suitors, but collects similar instances from foreign nations and ancient 
times. He goes back to the commonwealths of Greeee, and attempts to press 
into his service a line of Homer and a sentence of Plutarch, which, we fear, 
will hardly serve his turn. “The gold of which Homer spe aks was not intended 
to fee the judges, but was paid into court for the benefit of the successful 
litigant; and the gratuities which Pericles, as Plutarch states, distributed 
among the members of the Athenian tribunals, were legal wages paid out of 
the public revenue. Wecan supply Mr. Montagu with passayes much more 
in point. Hesiod, who, like poor Aubrey, had ‘ta killing decree” made 
against hind in the Chancery of Ascra, was so uncivil as to designate the 
learned persons who presided in that court as facwdjas dwpopdayous.  hitarch 
and Diodorus have handed down to the latest ages the respectable name of 
Anytus, the son of Anthemius, the first defendant who, eluding all the safe- 
guards which the ingenuity of Solon could devise, succeeded: in corrupting a 
bench of Atheman judges. We are, indeed, so far from yrudsiog Mr. 
Montagu the aid of Greece, that we will give him Kome into the bargain, We 
acknowledge that the honourable senators who tried Verres received: presents 
which were worth more than the fee-simple of York House and Gorhambury 
tor-ther, and that the no Jess honourable senators and knights who professed 
to believe in the afi? of Clodius, obtained marks still more extraordinary of 
the esteem and gratitude of the defendant. In short, we are ready to admit 
that, before Bacon’s time and in Bacon's time, judges were mn the habit of 
receiving gifts from suitors. 

Bat is this a defence? We think not. The robberies of Cacus and Ba- 
rabbas are no justification for those of Turpin. The conduct of the two men 
of Belial, who swore away the life of Naboth, has never been cited as an excuse 
for the perjuries of Oates ‘and Dangerfield. Mr. Montagu has confounded two 
things which it is necessary c carefully to distinguish from each other if we wish 
to form a correct judgment of the characters of men of other countries and 
other times. That an immoral action is, ina particular society, generally con- 
sidered as innozent is a good plea for an individual who, being one of that 

society and having adopted the notions which prevail among his neighhours, 
commits that action. But the circumstance that a great many people are in 
the habit of committing immoral actions is no plea at all, We should think it 
unjust to call St. Louis a wicked man because, in an age in which toleration 
was generally regarded as a sin, he persecuted heretics. We should think it 
unjust to call Cowper's friend, John Newton, a hypocrite and monster because, 
at a time when the slave-trade was commonly considered by the most respect: 
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able people as an innocent and beneficial traffic, he went, largely provided with 
hymn-books and handcuffs, on a Guinea voyage. But the circumstance that 
there are fifty thousand thieves in London is no excuse for a fellow who is 
caught breaking into a shop. No man is to be blamed for not making Wis- 
coveries In morality, for not finding out that something which everybody else 
thinks to be good is really bad. But, if a man does that which he and all 
around bim know to be bad, it is no excuse for him that others have done the 
same. We should be ashamed of spending so much time in pointing out so 
clear a distinction, but that Mr. Montagu seems altogether to overlook it. 

Now, to apply these principles to the case before us; Ict Mr. Montagu prove 
that, in bacon’s age, the practices for which Bacon was punished were generally 
considered as innocent, and we admit that he has made out his point. But 
this we defy hin todo, That these practices were common we admit; but 
they were common just as all wickedness to which there is strong temptation 
always was and always will be common. = They were common just as theft, 
cheating, perjury, adultery have always been common. They were common, 
not because people did) not know what was right, but because people liked to 
do what was wrong. They were common, though prohibited by law. They 
were common, though condemned by public opinion. They were common, 
beeause in that age Jaw and public opinion united had not sufficient force to 
restrain the greediness of powerful and unprincipled magistrates. They were 
common, as every crane will be common when the gain to which it leads is great 
and the chance of punishmem small, But, though common, they were univer- 
silly allowed to be altogether unjustifiable ; they were in the highest degree 
odious; and, though many were guilty of them, none had the audacity publicly 
to avow and defend them. 

We could give a thousand proofs that the opinion then entertained concern. 
ing these practices was such as we have deseribed. But we will content 
ourselves with calling a single witness-~-honest Hugh Latimer. His sermons~- 
preached more than seventy years before the mquiry into Bacon's conduct— 
abound with the sharpest invectives against these very practices of which Bacon 
was guilty, and which, as Mr. Montagu seems to think, nobedy ever considered 
as Dlamable al Bacon wos punished for them. We could easily fll twenty 
mages with the homely, but just and forcible, rhetoric of the brave old bishop. 

Ne shall select a few passages as fair specimens, and no more than fair speci- 
mens, of the rest, ‘* Ommnes dthieunt munera, They all love bribes. Bribery - 
is a princely kind of thieving. They will be waged by the nigh, either to give 
sentence against the poor, or to put off the poor man’s cause. This is the 
noble theft. of princes and magistrates. They are bribe-takers. A owadays 
they cadd them gente rcwards, Lit them leave thitr colouring and call then 
by thetr Christian name~-drites.” And again: ** Cambyses was a great em- 
peror, such another as our master is, | He had many lerd-deputies, lord-presi-.- 
dents and Reutenants under him. It is a great while ago since T read the’ 
history, It chanced he had under him, in one of his dominions, a briber, a 
gift-taker, a gratifier of rich men ; he followed gifts as fast as he that followed 
the pudding ; a handmaker in his office to make his son a great man: as the old - 
saying is, ‘ Happy is the child whose father goeth to the devil.’. The cry cf the. 
poor widow came to the emperor’s car and caused him to flay the judge quick, 
and he laid his skin in the chair of judgment that all judges that should give - 
judginent afterwards should sit in the same skin. Surely it was a goodly sign, | 
a goodly monument, the sign of the judge's skin. / fray God we may once — 
see the skin in England.” “Tam sure,” says he, in another sermon, ‘this is). 
scala infernd, the right way to hell, ta be covetous, to take bribes and pervert ° 
justice, Jfa judge should ask me the way tg hell, I would show him this WAY 
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First, let him be a covetous man; let his heart be potsoned with covetousness. 
Then let him go a little further and take bribes: and, lastly, pervert judgment. 
Lo, here is the mother, and the daughter, and the daughter’s daughter, 
Avarice is the mother: she brings forth bribe-taking, and bribe-taking per: 
verting of judgment. There lacks a fourth thing to make up the mess, which, 
so help me God, if T were judyre, should be Aangune tara, a Tyburn tippet to 
take with him; an it were the judge of the King’s Bench, my Lord Chief 
Judge of England, yea, an it were my Lord Chaucel’or himself, to Lyburn 
aut fom.” We will quote but one more passage. ** Pe that took the silver 
basin and ewer fora bribe, thinketh that it will never conie out, But he may 
now know that PE know it, and Phknow it not alone; there be more beside me 
that knew at, Oh, briber and bribery! Ele was never a pood man that will 
so take bribes. Nor can PE believe that he that isa brber will be a good 
justice. Tt will never be merry in’ England till we have the skins of such, 
for what nvedeth bribery where men do thetr things uprightly 2” 

This was not the language of a great philosopher who had made new dis- 
coveries in moral and polideal science. It was the plain talk of a plain man, 
who sprang from the body of the people, who sympathised strongly with their 
wants and their feelings, and who boldly uttered their opinions. Tt was on 
account of the fearless way in which stout-hearted old) Tfugh exposes the mis- 
deeds of men in ermine tipets and gold collars that the Londoners cheered 
him as he walked down the Strand to preach at Whitehall struggled for a 
touch of his gown, and bawled ** Have at them, Father Latimer.” It is plain, 
from the passages which we have quoted, and from fifty others which we might 
quote, that, long before Bacon was born, the accepting of presents Ly a judge 
was known to be a wicked and shameful act. that the fine words under which 
it was the fashion to veil such corrupt practices were even then seen through 
by the commoa people that the distinction on which Mr. Montagu insists be- 
tween compliments and bribes was even then laughed at asa mere ‘ colouring,” 
‘There may be some oratorical exaggeration in what Latimer says about the 
Tyburn tippet and the sign of the judge's skin; but the fact that he ventured 
to use such expressions is amply sufficient to prove that the gift-taking: judges, 
the receivers of silver basing and ewers, were regarded as such pests of the 
commonwealth that a venerable divine might, without any breach of Christian 
charity, publicly pray to God for their detection and their condign punish- 
‘ment. 

Mr. Montagu tells us, most justly, that we ought not to transfer the opinions 
of our age toa former age. But he has himself committed a greater error 
than that against which he has cautioned his readers. Without any evidence, 
nay, in the face of the strongest evidence, he asenbes to the people of a former 
age a set of opinions which no people ever held. But any hypothesis is in his 
v.ew more probable than that Bacon should have been a dishonest man. We 
firmly believe that, if papers were to be discovered which should irresistibly 
prove that Bacon was concerned in the poisoning of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
Mr. Montagu would tell us that, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
‘it was not thought improper in a man to put arsenic into the broth of his friends, 
and that we ought to iiane not Bacon, but the age in which he lived. 

But why should we have recourse to any other evidence, when the proceed- 
"ne against Lord Bacon is itself the best evidence on the subject? When Mr. 
Montagu tells us that we ought not to transfer the opinions of our age to 
- Bacon’s age, he appears altogether to forget that it was by men of Bacon’s own 
“age that Bacon was prosecuted, tried, convicted and sentenced. Did not they 
know what their own opinions were? Did not they know whether they though 
the taking of gifts by a judge a crime or not? Mr. Montague complains bitterly 
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that Bacon was induced to abstaim from making a defence. But, if Bacon’s 
defence resembled that which 1 made for him in the volume before ts, it 
would have been unnecessary to trouble the Houses with it The Lords and 
Commons did nut want Bacon to tell thein the thoughts of their own hearts— 
to inform them that they did not consider such practices as those in which they 
had detected him as at all culpable. Mir. Montagu’s proposition may indeed 
Le fairly states thus:--dt was very bard that Bacon’s coatemporaries should 
think it wrong in him to do what they did not think it wrong in him to do. 
Hard indeed 5 and withal sotnewhat improbable. Will any person say that 
the Commons, who impeached Bacon for taking presents, and the Lords, wha 
sentenced him to fine, imprisonment and degradation for taking presents, did 
not know that the taking of presents was a crime? Or, will any person say 
that Bacon did not hoow what the whole House of Commons and the whole 
House of Lords knew 2 Nobody who as not prepared to maintain one of these 
absurd propositions can deny that Bacon committed what he knew to bea 
cre, 

It cannot Le pretended that the Hlouses were seeking occasion to nun 
Bacon, and that they therefore brought him to punishment on charges which 
they themselves knew to Le frivilous, Tn ne quarter was there the faintest in- 
dicution of a disposition to treat him harshly, Through the whole proceeding 
there Was no symptom of personal animouty o1 of factious vielence in cither 
House. Indeed, we will venture to say that po State Tnalin our History is 
more creditable to all who took part in at, either as prosecutors or judges. The 
decency, the gravity, the pubhe sprit; the justice moderated, but not unnerved, 
by compassion which appeared in every part of the transaction-~ would Co 
honour to the most respectable public men of our own times. The accusers, 
while they discharped their duty to their constituents by bringing the misdeeds 
of the Chancellor to ight, spoke with admiration of his inany eminent qualities. 
Vhe Lords, while condemmng him, complimented him on the ingenuousuess 
of dus confession, and spared Ino the hunnhation of a public appearance at 
their bar, So strong was the contagion of good feeling that even Sir Edward 
Coke, for the first time in Ins life, behaved Tike a gentleman. No criminal 
ever had more temperate prosecutors than Bacon. No criminal ever had more 
favourable judges. Tf he was convicted, it was because it was impossible to 
acquit han without offeuing the grossest outrage to justice and common sense, 

Mr, Montagu’s other argument, namely, that Bacon, lowgh he tock arfts, 
dtd not take bribes, seerys to us as futile as that which we have considered, 
Indeed, we nnght be content to leave it to be dnswered by the plainest man 
among our readers, Demosthenes noticed it with contempt more than two 
thousand years ago. Latimer, we have seen, treated this sophistry with simiJar 
disdain. ** Leave colouring,” said he, *tand call these things by their Christian 
name, bribes.” Mr. Montagu attempts-—~someyhat unfairly, we must say—to 
represent the presents which Bacon received, as sinnlar to the perquisites 
which suitors paid to the members of the Parliaments of France. The French 
magistrate had a legal right to his fee; and the amount of the fee was regu- 
lated by law. Whether this be a good mode of remunerating Judges is not the 
question. Bet what analogy is there between payments of this sort and the 
resents which Bacon received--presents which were not sanctioned by the 
ae which were not made under the public eye, and of which the amount was 
regulated only by private bargain between the magistrate and the suitor? 
Again, it is mere tifling to say that Bacon could not have meant to act cor- 
ruptly because he employed the agency of men of rank, of bishops, privy. 
councillors and members of parhament—as if the whole history of that genera- 
Von was not full of the low acuions of high people; as if it was not notorious 
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that men, as exalted in rank as any of the decoys that Racon employed, had 
pimped for Somerset and poisoned Overbury, 

** But,” says Mr. Montagu, © these presents were made openly and with the 
greatest pubhoity.” This would indeed be a strong argument in favour of 
Bacon. But we deny the fact. In one, and one only, of the cases in which 
Bacon was accused of corruptly receiving gifts, does he appear to have receiver! 
a gift publicly. This was in a matter depending between the Company of 
Apothecaries and the Company of Grocers. Bacon, in his Confession, insisted 
strongly on the circumstance that he had on this occasion taken presents 
publicly, ass proof that he had not taken them cormipuly. fs it not clear 
that, if he had taken the presents mentioned in the other charges in the same 
public manner, he would have dwelt on this point in his answer to) those 
charges ? The fact that he Insists so strongly on the publicity of one particule: 
present is of itself sufficient to prove that the other presents were not publicly 
taken. Why he took this present publicly and the rest secretly is evident. 
He on that oceasion acted openly because he was acting honestly. ble was 
not on that occasion sitting judioally. Tle was called ino to effect an amicable 
arrangement between two parties. Both were satished with his decision, 

Soth joined in making hun a present in return for his trouble. Whether it 
was quite delicate ina man of his rank to accept a present under such cireum- 
stances may be questioned. — But there iy no ground in this case for accusing 
him of cormiption. 

Unhappily, the very circumstances which prove him to have Leen innocent 
in this case prove him te have been puilty on the other charges. Omnee, and 
once only, he alleges hat he received a present publicly. The inference is, 
that in all the other cases mentioned ino the articles apainst him he received 
resents secretly. When we examine the single case in which be alleges that 
he received a present publicly, we find that at is also the single case ine which 
there was no gross impropriety in his receiving a present. Ts it then possible 
to doubt that his reason for not receiving other presents in as public a manner 
was, that he knew that it was wrong to receive theni? 

One argument still remains, plausible in appearance, but admitting of easy 
and complete refutation. The two chief complainants, Aubrey and Egerton, 
had both made presents to the Chancellor. But he had decided against them 
both. Therefore, he had not received those presents as bribes.‘ The com. 
Naints of his accusers were,” says Mr. Montagu, ‘‘noet that the gratuities had, 
ie that they had not, influenced Bocon’s judgment, as he had decided against 
them.” 

The truth is, that it is precisely in this way that an extensive system of 
corniption is generally detected. A] person who, by a brite, has procured a 
decree in bis favour, is by no means hkely to come forward of his own accord 
as anaccuser. He is content. He has his gue progua. He ts not inspellerd 
either by interested or by vindictive motives to bring the Gransacuion before the 
palilic. “On the contrary, he has almost as strong motives for holding hi. 
tongue as the judge himself can have. but when a judge practises corruption, 
as we fear that Bacon practised it, on a darge scale, and has many agents look. 
ing out in different quariers for prey, it will sometimes Kappen that he will he 
bribed on both sides, It will sometimes happen that he will receive money 
from suitors who are so obviously in the wrong that he cannot with decency do 
anything to serve them. Thus, he will now and then be forced to pronounce 
against a person from whom he has received a present; and he makes that 
person a ae enemy. Fhe hundreds who have got what they paul for 
remain quiet. It is the two or three who have paid, aid have nothing to ahow 
for their moncy, who are noisy. 
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The memorable case of the Goczmans is an example of this. Beawmarchais 
had an important suit depending before the Parliament of Paris. M. Golazman 
was the judge on whom chiefly the decision depended. It was hinted to Beau- 
marchais that Madame Goczman might be propitiated by a present. Ie 
accordingly offered certain rouleaus of Louis d’or to the lady, who received 
them praciously. ‘There can be no doubt that, ifthe decision of the court had 
been favourable to him, these things would never have been known to the 
world. But he lost his cause. Almost the whole sum which he had expended 
in bribery was immediately refunded; and those who had disappointed hin 
probably thought that he would not, for the mere gratification of his male- 
volence, make public a transaction which was discreditable to himsclf as well 
astothem, They knew htte of him, He soon taught them to curse the day 
in which they had dared to trifle with a man of so revengeful and turbulent a 
spirit--of such dauntless eftrontery, and of such eminent talents for coutro- 
versy and satire. He compelled the Parliament to puta degrading stigma on 
M. Goczman.  Tfe drove Madame Goezman to a convent. Till it was too 
late to pause, his excited passions did not suffer him to remember that he could 
effect their ruin only by disclosures ruinous to himself. We could give other 
instances. But it is needless. No person weil acquainted with human nature 
can fail to perceive that, if the doctrine for which Mr. Montagu contends were 
admitted, society would be deprived of almost the only chance which it hay of 
detecting the corrupt practices of judges. 

We return to our narrative. The sentence of Bacon had scarcely been pro- 
nounced when it was mitigated. He was indeed sent to the Tower. But this 
wis mercly a form. In two days he was set at liberty, and seon after he 
retired to Gorhambury. Elis fine was speedily released by the Crown, He 
was next suffered to present himself at Court ; and at length, in 1624, the resi 
of his punishinent was remitted. He was now at liberty to resume his seat in 
the Hlouse of Lords, and he was actually summoned to the next Parhatment. 
But ave, infirmity and, perhaps, shane prevented him from attending. The 

Government allowed a pension of one Chousand two hundred pounds a year 5 and 
his whole annual income is estimated by Mr. Montagu at two thousand tive 
hundred pounds-—a sun which was probably above the average income ofa noble- 
man ofthat generation, and which was certainly sufficient for comfort and even for 
splendour Unhappily, Bacon was fond of display, and unused to pay minute 
attention to domestic affairs. He was not easily persuaded to give up any part 
of the magnificence to which he had been accustomed in the time of his power 
and prosperity. No pressure of distress could induce him to part with the 
woods of Gorhambury.  **] will not,” he said, “‘be stripped of my feathers.” 
He travelled with so splendid an equipage and so large a retinue, that Prince 
Charles, who once fell in with him on the road, exclanned with surprise-— 
© Well; do what we can, this man scorns to go out m snulf.” This careless: 
ness and ostentation reduced him to frequent distress. He was under the 
necessity of parting with York House, and of taking up his residence, during 
his visits to London, at his ok chambers in Gray’s lun. He had other vexa- 
tions, the exact nature of which is unknown. Itis evident from his will that 
some part of his wife’s concuct had greatly disturbed and irritated him. | 

But, whatever might be his pecumary difficulties, or his conjugal discomfort 5, 
the powers of his intellect still remained undiminished. Those noble studies, 
for which he had fount leisure in the midst of professional drudgery and of 
courtly intrigues, gave to this last sad stage of his fe a dignity beyond what 
vower or titles could bestow, Impeached, convicted, sentenced, driven with — 
ignominy from the presence of his Sovereicn, shut out from the deliberatioasof. 
his fellow nobles, loaded with debt, brande.t with dishonour, sinking under the | 
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weight of years, sorrows and diseases~-Bacon was Bacon sill ‘* My conceit 
of his person,” says Ben Jonson, very finely, ‘was never increased towards him 
by his place or honours ; but I have, and do, reverence him for the greatness 
that was only proper to himself, in that he scemed to me ever, by his work, 
one of the greatest men and most worthy of admiration that had been in many 
ayes. In his adversity Dever prayed that God would) vive hint strenuth 5 for 
greatness he could not want.” : 

The services which he rendered to letters during the last five years of his life, 
amidst ten thotsand distractions and vexations, merease the regret with which 
we think on the many years which he had wasted--to use the words of Sir 
Thomas Bodley.--‘ton such study as was not worthy of such a student.” tle 
commenced a © Digest ofthe Laws of England,”a ‘* History of England under the 
Princes of the Howse of Tudor,” a‘ Body of Natural [listory,” a‘ Philosophical 
Romance.” He made eatensive and valuable additions to his “ Essays.” tle 
published the inestimable treatise, ‘ De Augmentis Scientiarum.” ‘The very 
trifles with which he amused himselfin hours of pain and Janguor bere the 
mark of his wind. “Phe best jest book in the world is that which he dictated 
from memory, without referring to any book, ona day on which illness had 
rendered him incapable of serious study. 

The great apostle of experimental philosophy was destined to be its martyr. 
It had occurred to him that snow might be used with advantage for the pur- 
pose of preventing animal substances from putrefying. On a very cold day, 
early in the spring of the year 1626, he alighted from his coach near Highgate, 
in order to try the experiment. Ile went into a cottage, bought a fowl, and 
with his own hands stuffed it with snow. | While thus engaged he felta sudden 
chill, and was seen so much indisposed that it was impossible for him toe return 
to Gray’s Inn. The Earl of Arundel, with whom he was well acquainted, had 
a house at Plighgate. ‘Po that house Bacon was carricd. Vhe Earl was 
absent; but the servants whe were in charge of the place showed great respect 
and attention to the Hlustrious guest. ere, after an illness of about a week, 
he expired carly on the morning of Easterday, 16026. His mind appears to 
have retained its strength and liveliness to the end. Tle did not forget the 


fowl which had caused his death. In the last letter that he ever wrote, with 
fingers which, as he said, could not steadily hold a pen, he did not oniit to 
mention that the experiment of the snow hac succeeded “ exeellently well.” 


Qur opinion of the moral character of this great man has already been 
sufficiently explained, Had his life been passed in literary retirement, he 
would, in all probability, have deserved to be considered, not only as a great 
philosopher, but as a werthy and good-natured member of society. Dut 


neither his principles nor his spirit were such as could be trusted when strony 


“temptations were to be resisted and serious dangers to be braved. 


In his will he expressed, with singular brevity, energy, dignity and pathos, a 
mournful consciousness that his actions had not been such as to entitle him to 
the esteem of those under whose observation his life had been passed ; and, at 
the same time, a proud confidence that his writings had secured for him a high 


and permanent place among the benefactors of mankind, So, at least, we 
‘anderstand those striking words which have Leen often quoted, but which we 


must quete once more—‘ For my name and memory, I leave it to men's 


charitable speeches, and to foreign nations, and to the next age,” 


His confidence was just. From the day of his death his fame has been 


“constantly and steadily progressive ; and we have no doubt that his naine will 


be named with reverence to the latest ages and to the remotest ends of the 


civilised world. 
The chief peculiarity of Bacon's philosophy seems to us to have been this, 
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tha’ it aimed at things altogether different from those which his predecessors 
had proposed to themselves. ‘This was his own opinion. ‘ Finis scientiarum,” 
says he, ‘‘a nemine adhuc bene positus est.”* And again, ‘‘ Omnium gravis- 
simus error in deviatione ab ultimo doctrinarum fine consistit.”t ‘* Nec ipsa 
uncta,” says he, elsewhere, ‘‘adhuc ulli, quod sciam, mortalium posita est et 
delixa.”{ The more carefully his works are examined, the more clearly, we 
think, it will appear that this is the real clue to his whole system, and that he 
used means different from those used by other philosophers, because he wished 
tu arrive at an end altogether different from theirs. 

What then was the end which Bacon proposed to himself? It was, to use 
his own emphatic expression, fruit.” It was the multiplying of human 
enjoyments and the mitigating of human sufferings. It was ‘*S the relief of 
man's estate.” It was ‘ commodis humanis inservire.” || It was © efficaciter 
operari ad sublevanda vite humance incommoda.”! It was ‘+ dotare vitama 
humanam novis inventis et cop.is.”** It was ‘genus humanum novis oper: 
bus ct potestatibus continuo dotare.”ft This was the object of all his specula- 
tions in every department of science, in natural philosophy, in legislation, in 
politics, in morals. 

Two words form the key of the Baconian doctrine—Utility and Progress. 
The ancient philosophy disdained to be useful and was content to be sta- 
tionary. It dealt largely in theories of moral perfection, which were so sub- 
lime that they never could be more than theories; in attempts to solve 
insoluble enigmas ; in exhortations to the attainment of unattainable frames of 
mind, It could not condescend to the humble office of ministering to the 
comfort of human beings. All the schools regarded that offices as degrading ; 
some censured it as immoral. Once indeed Posidonius, a distinguished writer 
of the age of Cicero and Cesar, so far forgot himsc!{ as to enumerate, among — 
the humbler blessings which mankind owed to philosophy, the discovery of the 
principle of the arch and the introduction of the use of metals. This eulogy 
was considered as an affront, and was taken up with proper spirit. Seneca 
vehemently disclaims these insulting comphments.¢} Philosophy, according to 
him, has nothing to do with teaching men to rear arched roofs over their 
heads. The tre philosopher does not care whether he has an arched roof of 
any roof, Philosophy has nothing to do with teaching men the uses of metals. 
She teaches us to be independent of all material substances, of all mechanical 
contrivances. ‘The wise man lives according to nature. Instead of attempt- 
ing to add to the physical comforts of his species, he regrets that his lot was 
not cast in that golden age when the human race had no protection against the 
cold but the skins of wild beasts—no screen from the sun but a cavern, To 
impute to such a man any share in the invention or improvement of a plough, 
a ship, or a mill, is an insult. ‘‘ In my own time,” says Seneca, ‘there have. 
been inventions of this sort—transparent windows—tubes for diffusing warmth 
equally through all parts of a building—shorthand, which has been carried to 
such a perfection that a writer can keep pace with the most rapid speaker. 
But the inventing of such things is drudgery for the lowest slaves: philosophy 
lies deeper. It is not her office to teach men how to use their hands. The 
object of her lessons is to form the soul. Von est tnrqguam, instrumin’o une 
ud usus nes arios opifex.” Vf the non were left out, this last sentence would 
be no bad description of the Baconian philosophy, and would, indeed, very 
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much resemble several expressions in the ‘* Novum Organum.” ‘ We shall next 
be told,” exclaimis Seneca, ‘‘that the first shoemaker was a philosopher.’ 

For our own part, if we are forced to make our choice between the first shoe- 
maker and the author of the three books ** On Anger,” we pronounce for the 
shoemaker, It may be worse to be angry than to be wet. But shoes have 
kept millions from being wet; and we doubt whether Seneca ever kept any 
body from being angry. 

It is very reluctantly that Seneca can be brought to confess that any philo- | 
sopher had ever paid the smallest attention to anything that could: possibly 
promote what vulgar people would consider as the well-being of mankind. 
Hie labours to clear Democritus from the disgraceful iniputation of havine 
made the first arch, and Anacharsis from the charge of having contrived 
the potter's wheel. He is foreed to own that such a thing might happen ; 
and at may also happen, he tells us, that a philosopher may be swift of foot. 
Bat it is not in his character of philosopher that he either wins a race or 
invents a machine. No, to be sure. The business of a philosopher was to 
declaim in praise of poverty with two millions sterling out at usury~to miedi- 
tate epigrammatic conceits about the evils of luxury in gardens which moved 
the envy of sovereigns -to rant about liberty while fawning on the insolent 
and pampered freedien of a tyrant—to celebrate the divine beauty of virtues 
with the same pen which had just before written a defence of the murder of a 
mother by a son. 

From the cant of this philosophy- -a philosophy meanly proud of its own 
unprofitableness—-it is delightful to turn to the lessons of the great Inglish 
teacher. We can almost forgive all the faults of Bacon’s life when we read 
that singularly graceful and dignit ied passage :-—‘* Ego certe, ut de me ipso, 
quod res est, loquar, et in iis que nunc edo, et in iis quze in posterum meditor, 
dignitatem i ingenli et nomiunis rel, Si qua sit, seeplus sciens et volens projicio, 
dum commodis humanis inserviam s quique architectus fortasse in philoso- 
phia et scientiis esse debeam, cliam operarius, et bajulus, et quidvis demum 
fio, cum hand pauca qu omnino fieri necesse sit, alii autem ob innatam su- 
perbiam subterfugiant, ipse sustineam ct exsequar.”* his philanthropia, 
which, as he said in one of the most remarkable of his early letters, ‘* was 
so fixed in his mind as it could not be removed ”—-this majestic humility—this 
persuasion that nothing can be too insignificant for the attention of the 
wisest which is not too insignificant to give pleasure or pain to the meanest--- 
is the great characteristic distinction, the essential spirit of the Baconian phi- 
losophy. We trace it in all that Bacon has written on Physics, on Laws, on 
Morals. And we conceive that from this peculiarity all the other peculiaritics 
of his system directly and almost necessarily sprang. 

The spirit which appears in the passage of Seneca, to which we have re- 
ferred, tainted the whole body of the ancient philosophy from the time of 
Socrates downwards, and took possession of intellects with which that of 
Seneca cannot for a moment be compared. It pervades the dialogues of 
Plato. It may be distinctly traced in many parts of the works of Aristotle. 
Bacon has dropped hints from which it may be inferred that, in his opinion, 
the prevalence of this feeling was in a great measure to be attributed to the 
influence of Socrates. Our great countryman evidently did not consider the 
revolution which Socrates effected in philosophy as a happy event, anc he con- 
stantly maintained that the earlier Greek speculators, Democritus in particular, 
were, on the whole, superior to their more celebrated successors. t 
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Assuredly, if the tree which Socrates planted and Plato watered is to be 
judged of by its flowers and leaves, it is the noblest of trees. But if we take 
the homely test of Bacon—if we judge of the tree by its /rsits—our opinion of 
it may perhaps be Jess favourable. When we sum up all the useful truths 
which we owe to that philosophy, to what do they amount?) We find, indeed, 
abundant proofs that some of those’ who cultivated it were men of the first 
cider of intellect. We find among their writings incomparable specimens both 
of dialectical and rhetorical art. We have no doubt that the ancient contro- 
vercies were of use, in so far as they served to exercise the faculties of tae 
disputants ; for there is no controversy so idle that it may not be of use in 
this way. But when we look for something more—for something which adds 
to the comforts or alleviates the calamities of the human race—we are forced 
to own ourselves disappointed. We are forced to say with Bacon, that this 
celebrated philosophy ended in nothing but disputation, that it was neither a. 
vineyard nor an olive-ground, but an intricate wood of briars and _thistles 
from which those who lost themselves in it brought back many scratches and 
no food.* 

We readily acknowledge that some of the teachers of this unfruitful wisdom 
were among the greatest men that the world has ever seen. Jf we admit the 
justice of Bacon’s censure, we admit it with regret similar to that which Dante 
felt when he learned the fate of those illustrious heathens who were doomed 
to the first circle of Hell. 

“Gran duol mi presc al cuor quando lo 'ntesi, 


Perocchdé gente di molto valore ; 
Conobbi che 'n quel limbo eran sospesi.” 


But in truth the very admiration which we feel for the eminent philosophers 
of antiquity forces us to adopt the opinion that their powers were systemati- 
cally misdirected. T°or how else could it be that such powers should effect so 
fittle for mankind? A pedestrian may show as much muscular vigour on a 

“treadmill as on the highway road. But on the road his vigour will assuredly 
carry him forward ; and on the treadmill he will not advance an inch. The 
ancient philosophy was a treadmill, not a path. It was made up of revolving 
questions—of controversies which were always beginning again. It was a 
contrivance for having much exertion and no progress. We must acknow- 
ledge that more than once, while contemplating the doctrines of the Academy 
and the Portico, even as they appear in the transparent splendour of Cicero’s 
incomparable dicticn, we have been tempted to mutter with the surly cen- 
turion in Persius—‘‘ Cur quis non prandeat hoc est?” What is the highest 
good—whether pain be an evil—whether all things be fated-—whether we can 
be certain of anything—-whether we can be certain that we are certain of 
nothing—whether a wise man can be unhappy-—whether all departures from: 
right be equally reprehensible—these, and other questions of the same sort, 
occupied the brains, the tongues and the pens of the ablest men in the civilised 
world during several centuries. This sort of philosophy, it is evident, could 
not be progressive. It might indeed sharpen and invigorate the minds of those 
who devoted themselves to it; and so might the disputes of the orthodox 
Lilliputians and the heretical Blefuscudians about the big ends and the little 
ends of eggs. But such disputes could add nothing to the stock of knowledge. 
The human mind, accordingly, insteading of marching, mercly marked time. 

It took as much trouble as would have sufficed to carry it forward ; and yet 
remained on the same spot. There was no accumulation of truth—no heritage 
of truth acquired by the labour of one generation and bequeathed to another, 
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to be again transmitted with large additions to a third. Where this philosophy 
was in the time of Cicero, there it continued to be in the time of Seneca, and 
there it continued to be in the time of Iavorinus. The same sects were still 
battling, with the same unsatisfactory arguments, about the same interminable 
questions. There had been no want of ingenuity, of zeal, of industry. Every 
trace of intellectual cultivation was there, except a harvest. There had been 
plenty of ploughing, harrowing, reaping, threshing. But the garners contained 
only smut and stubble. 

The ancient philosophers did not neglect natural science ; but they did not 
cultivate it for the purpose of increasing the power and ameliorating the con- 
dition of man. The taint of barrenxess had spread from ethical to physical 
speculations. Seneca wrote largely on natural philosophy, and magnified the 
Importance of that study. But why? Not because it tended to assuage 
suffering, to multiply the convemiences of life, to extend the empire of man 
over the material word ; but solely because it tended to raise the mind above 
low cares, to separate it from the body, to exercise its subtilty in the solution 
of very obscure questions.* Thus natural philosophy was considered in the 
light merely of a mental exercise. It was made subsidiary to the art of dis- 
putation ; and it consequently proved altogether barren of useful discoveries. 

There was one sect, which, however absurd ahd pernicious some of its 
doctrines may have been, ought, it should seem, to have merited an exception 
from the general censure which Bacon has pronounced on the ancient schools 
of wisdom. The Epicurean, who referred all happiness to bodily pleasure 
and all evil to bodily pain, might have been expected to exert himself for the 
purpose of bettering his own physical condition and that of his neighbours. 
But the thought seems never to have occurred to any member of that school. 
Indeed, their notion, as reported by their great poet, was, that no more im- 
provements were to be expected in the arts which conduce to the comfort 
of life, 


“ Ad victum que flagitat usns 
Ounnia jain ferme mortalibus esse parata.” 


This contented despondency—this disposition to admire what has been 
done, and to expect that nothing more will be done—is strongly characteristic 
of all the schools which preceded the school of Fruit and Progress. Widely 
as the Epicurean and the Stoic differed on most points, they seem to have 
quite agreed in their contempt for pursuits so vulgar as to be useful. The 
philosophy of both was a garrulous, declaiming, canting, wrangling philoso- 
phy. Century after century they continued to repeat their hostile war-crics— 
Virtue and Pleasure ; and in the end it appeared that the Epicurean had 
added as little to the quantity of pleasure as the Stoic to the quantity of virtue. 
‘It is on the pedestal of Bacon, not on that of Epicurus, that those noble lines 
ought to be inscribed : 


“O tenebris tantis tam clarum extollere lumen 
Qui primus potuisti, 1LLUSTRANS COMMODA ViT&.” 


In the fifth century, Christianity had conquered Paganism, and Paganism 
had infected Christianity. The Church was now victorious and corrupt. The 
rites of the Pantheon had passed into her worship-—the subtilties of the 
“Academy into her creed. In an evil day, says Bacon, though with great 
omp and solemnity, was the ill-starred alliance stricken between the old 
_ philosophy and the new faith.t Questions widely different from those which 
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had employed the ingenuity of Pyrrho and Carneades, but just as subtle, just 
as interminable and just as unprofitable, exercised the minds of the lively and 
voluble Greeks. When learning began to arrive in the West, similar trifles 
occupied the sharp and vigorous intellects of the Schoolmen. There wa: 
enother sowing of the wind and another reaping of the whirlwind. The 
great work of improving the condition of the human race was still considered 
#s unworthy of a man of Jearning. Those who undertook that task, if whet 
they effected could be readily comprehended, were despised as mechanics ; if 
hot, they were in danger of being burned as conjurers. 

‘There cannot be a stronger proof of the degree in which the human mind 
jad been misdirected than the history of the two greatest events which teok 
place during the middle ages. We speak of the invention of Gunpowder 
and of the invention of Printing. The dates of both are unknown. The 
authors of both are unknown. Nor was this because men were too rude and 
norant to value intellectual superiority. The inventor of gunpowder appears 
to have been contemporary with Petrarch and Boccaccio. The inventor of 
printing was contemporary with Nicholas the Fifth, with Cosmo de’ Medici, 
and with a crowd of distinguished scholars. But the human mind still retamed 
that fatal bent which it had received two thousand years earher. George of 
Yrebisond and Marsilio Ficino would not easily have been brought to believe 
that the inventor of the printing press had done more for mankind than them- 
selves, or than those ancicnt writers of whom they were the enthusiastic 
votaries. 

At length the time arrived when the barren philosophy, which had, during so 
many ages, employed the faculties of the ablest ofimen, was destined to fall, It 
had worn many shapes, It had mingled itself with many creeds. It had sur- 
vived revolutions in which empires, religions, languages, races had perished. 
Driven from its ancient haunts, it had taken sanctuary in that Church which 
it had persecuted ; and had, like the daring fiends of the poct, placed its seat 


‘next the seat of God, ; 
And with its darkness dared affront his light.” 


Words and more words and nothing but words had been all the fruit of all 
the toil of all the most renowned sages of sixty generations. Put the days of this 
sterile exuberance were numbered. 

Many causes predisposed the public mind to a change. _ The study of a great 
variety of ancient writers, though it did not give a right direction to philosoph- 
ical research, did much towards destroying that blind reverence for authority 
which had prevailed when Aristotle ruled alone. The rise of the Florentine 
sect of Platonists, a sect to which belonged some of the finest minds 
of the fifteenth century, was not anunimportant event. The mere substitution 
of the Academic for the Peripatetic philosophy would indeed have done Lttle 
vood, But anything was better than the old habit of unreasoning servility. 
It was something to have a choice of tyrants. ‘* A spark of freedom,” as 
Gibbon has justly remarked, ‘* was produced by this collision of adverse servi- 
tude.” 

Other causes might be mentioned. But it is chiefly to the great reformation of 
religion that we owe the great reformation of philosophy. The alliance between 

the Schools and the Vatican had for ages been so close that those who threw 
off the dominion of the Vatican could not continue to recognise the authority of 
the Schools. Most of the great reformers treated the Peripatetic philosophy 
with contempt, and spoke of Aristotle as if Aristotle had been answerable for 
all the dogmas of Thomas Aquinas. ‘‘ Nullo apud Lutheranos philosophiam 
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esse In pretio’’* was a reproach which the defenders of the Church of Rome 
loudly repeated, and which many of the Protestant leaders considered as a 
compliment. Searcely any text was more frequently cited by them than that 
in which St. Paul cautions the Colossians not to let any man spoil them by 
philosophy. Luther, almost at the outset of his career, went so far as to 
declare that no man could be at once a proficient in the school of Aristotle and 
in that of Christ ; Zwingle, Bucer, Peter Martyr, Calvin held similar language. 
In some of the Scotch universities, the Aristotelian system was discarded for 
that of Ramus. Thus, before the birth of bacon, the empire of the scholastic 
philosophy had been shaken to its foundations. There was in the intellectual 
world an anarchy resembling that which in the political world often follows the 
overthrow of an old and deeply rooted government. Antiquity, prescription, 
the sound of great names had ceased to awe mankind. The dynasty which 
had reigned for ages was at an end; and the vacant throne was left to be 
struggled for by pretenders. 

The first effect of this great revolution was, as Bacon most justly observed, t 
to give for a time an unduc importance to the mere graces of style. The new 
breed of scholars, the Aschams and Buchanans, nourished with the finest cem- 
positions of the Augustan age, regarded with loathing the dry, crabbed and 
barbarous diction of respondents and opponents. They were far less studious 
about the matter of their works than about the manna. ‘They succeeded in 
reforming Latinity; but they never even aspired to effect a reform in philo- 
sophy. 

At this time Bacon appeared. It is altogether incorrect to say, as has often 
been said, that he was the first man who rose up against the Aristotelian 
ey when in the height of its power. The authority of that philosophy 
md, as we have shown, received a fatal blow long before he was born. 
Several speculators, among whom Ramus was the best known, had recently 
attempted to form new sects. Bacon’s own expressions about the state of 
public opinion in the time of Luther are clear and strong: ‘ Aceedcbat,” says 
he, “odium et contemptus, illis ipsis temporibus ortus erga Scholastics.” 
And again, ‘‘Scholasticorum  doctrina  despectui prorsus  haberi — coepit 
tanquam aspera ct barbara."{ The part which Bacon played in this great 
change was the part, not of Robespierre, but of Bonaparte. When he 
came forward the ancient order of things had been subverted. Some 
bigots still cherished with devoted loyalty the remembrance of the fallen 
monarchy and exerted themselves to effect a restoration. But the majority 
had no such fecling. Freed, yct not knowing how to use their freedom, they 
pursued no determinate course, and had found no leader capable of conducting 
them. | 

That leader at length arose. The philosophy which he taught was essentially 
new. It differed from that of the celebrated ancient teachers, not merely in 
method, but in object. Its object was the good of mankind, in the sense in 
wuich the mass of mankind always have understood, and always will understand, 
the word good. ‘‘ Meditor,” said Bacon, ‘‘instaurationem philosophize cjusmodi 
que nihil inanis aut abstracti habeat, quieque vitze humanz conditiones in melius 
provehat.’’§ 

The difference between the philosophy of Bacon and that of his predecessors 
cannot, we think, be better illustrated than by comparing his views on some 
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important subjects with those of Plato. We select Plato, because we conceive 
that he did more than any other person towards giving to the minds of specu- 
lative men that bent which they. retained till they received from Bacon a new 
impulse in a diametrically opposite direc{ion. 

It is curious to observe how differently these great men estimated the value 
of every kind of knowledge. Take Arithmetic for example. Plato, after 
speaking slightly of the convenience of being able to reckon and compute in the 
ordinary transactions of life, passes to what he considers as a far more impor- 
tant advantage. The study of the properties of numbers, he tells us, habituates 
the inind to the contemplation of pure truth and raises it above the material 
universe. Ile would have his disciples apply themselves to this study, not that 
they may be able to buy or scll, not that they may qualify themselves to be 
shop-keepers or travelling merchants, but that they may learn to withdraw their 
minds from the ever-shifting spectacle of this visible and tangible world and 
to fix them on the immutable essences of things. * | 

Bacon, on the other hand, valued this branch of knowledge only on account 
of its uses with reference to that visible and tangible world which Plato so much 
despised. He speaks with scorn of the mystical arithmetic of the later 
Platonists, and laments the propensity of mankind to employ, on mere matters 
of curiosity, powers, the whole exertion of which is required for purposes of 
solid advantage. Hie advises arithmeticians to leave these trifles and to 
employ themselves in framing convenient expressions which may be ef use in 
physical researches. 

The same reasons which led Plato to recommend the study of arithmetic, 
Jed him to recommend also the study of mathematics. The vulgar crowd of 
geometricians, he says, will not understand him. They hare practice always 
in view. They do not know that the real use of the science is to lead man to 
the knowledge of abstract, essential, eternal truth.{ Indeed, if we are to 
believe Plutarch, Plato carried this fecling so far that he considered geometry. 

as degraded by being applied to any purpose of vulgar utility. Archytas, it 
seems, had framed machines of extraordinary power on mathematical prin- 
ciples. § Plato remonstrated with his friend, and declared that this was to 
degrade a noble, intellectual exercise into a low craft, fit only for car- 
penters and wheelwrights. The offee of geometry, he said, was to. dis-. 
cipline the mind, not to minister to the base wants of the body. — His- 
interference was successful; and from that time, according to Plutarch,: 
the science of mechanics was considered as unworthy of the attention of a 
philosopher. 

Archimedes, in a later age, imitated and surpassed Archytas. But even 

_ Archimedes was not free from the prevailing notion that geometry was degraded . 
by being employed to produce anything useful. It was with difficulty that he 
was induced to stoop from speculation to practice. He was half ashamed of 
those inventions which were the wonder of hostile nations ; and always spoke 
of them slightingly as mere amusements—as trifles in which a mathematician 
might be suffered to relax his mind after intense application to the higher paris 
of his science. | . 

The opinion of Bacon on this subject was diametrically opposed to that of 
the ancient philosophers. . He valued geometery chiefly, 1f not solely, on 
account of those uses which to Plato appeared so base. And it is remarkable 
that the longer he lived the stronger this feeling became. When, in.1605, he 
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wrote the two books on the ‘f Advancement of Learning,” he dwelt on the 
advantages which mankind derived from mixed mathematics ; but he at the 
sainc time admitted, that the beneficial effect produced by mathematical study 
on the intellect, though a collateral advantage, was ‘no less worthy than that 
Which was principal and intended.” But it is evident that his views underwent 
a change. When, nearly twenty years later, he published the ‘f De Augmentis,” 
Which is the Treatise on the *f Advancement of Learning” greatly expanded 
and carefully corrected, he made important alterations in the part which 
related to mathematics. Ife condemned with severity the high pretensions 
of the mathematicians“ dcelicias et fastum mathematicorum.” — Assuming 
the well-being of the human race to the end of knowledge, * he pronounced 
that mathematical science could claim no higher rank than that of an appen- 
dage, or an auxiliary, to other sciences. Mathematical science, he says, is the 
handmaid of natural philosophy--she ought to demcan herself as such; and 
he declares that he cannot conceive by what ill chance it has happened that 
she presumes to claim precedence over her mistress. Ile predicts—-a predic- 
tion which would have made Plato shudder—that as more and more discoveries 
are made in physics, there will be more and more branches of mixed mathe- 
matics. Of that collateral advantage, the value of which, twenty years before, 
he rated so highly, he says ne: one word. This omission cannot have been 
the effect of merc inadvertance. IJlis own treatise was before him. From 
that treatise he deliberately expunged whatever was favourable to the study 
of pure mathematics, and inserted several keen reflections on the ardent 
votarics of that study. This fact, in our opinion, admits of only one explana- 
tion. Bacon’s love of those pursuits which directly tend to improve the con- 
dition of mankind, and his jealousy of all pursuits merely curious, had grown 
upon him, and had, it may be, become immoderate. Te was afraid of using 
any expression which might have the cffect of Inducing any man of talents to 
employ in speculations, useful only to the mind of the speculator, a single - 
hour which might be employed in extending the empire of man over matter. f 
If Bacon erred here, we must acknowledge that we greatly prefer his error to 
the opposite error of Plato. We have no patience with a philosophy which, 
like those Roman matrons who swallowed abortives in order to preserve their 
shapes, takes pains to be barren for fear of being homely. 

Let us pass to astromony. This was one of the sciences which Plato 
exhorted his disciples to Jearn, but for reasons far removed from common 
habits of thinking. ‘‘ Shall we sct down astronomy,” says Socrates, ‘t among 
the subjects of study?” ¢  ‘*T think so,” answers his young friend Glaucon : 
‘“to know something about the seasons, about the months and the years is of 
use for military purposes as well as for agriculture and navigation.” ‘It 
amuses me,” says Socrates, ‘fto sce how afraid you are lest the common 
herd of people should accuse you of recommending useless studies.” Tle then 
- proceeds in that pure and magnificent diction, which, as Cicero said, Jupiter 
would use if Jupiter spoke Greek, to explain that the use of astrcnomy is not ta 
add to the vulgar comforts of life, but to assist in raising the mind to the con- 
templation of things which are to be perceived by the pure intellect alone. The 
knowledge of the actual motions of the heavenly bodics he considers as of 
httle value. The appearances which make the sky beautiful at night arc, ha 
tells us, dike the figures which a gcometrician draws on the sand, mere 
examples, mere helps to fecble minds. We must get beyend them ; we must 
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neglect them ; we must attain to an astronomy which is as independent of 
the actual stars as geometrical truth is independent of the lines of an ill-drawn 
diagram. This is, we imagine, very nearly, if not exactly, the astronomy 
which Bacon compared to the ox of Prometheus*—a sleek, well-shaped 
hide, stuffed with rubbish, goodly to look at, but containing nothing to eat. 
He complained that astronomy had, to its great injury, been separated 
from natural philosophy, of which it was one of the noblest provinces, 
and annexed to the domain of mathematics. The world stood in need, he 
said, of a very different astronomy—of a Avo astronomy,t of an astronony 
which should set} forth the nature, the motion and the influences of the 
heavenly hodies as they really are. 

On the greatest and most useful of all inventions-—the invention of alpha- 
betical writing--Plato did not look with much complacency. He seems to 
have thought that the use of letters had operated on the human mind as the 
use of the go-cart in learning to walk, or of corks in learning to swim ts 
said to operate on the human body. It was a support which soon became 
indispensable to those who used it-—-which made vigorous exertion first un- 
necessary and then impossible. The powtrs of the intellect would, he con- 
ceived, have been more fully developed without this delusive aid. Men would 
have been compelled to exercise the understanding and the memory, and, by 
deep and assiduous meditation, to make truth thoroughly their own. Now, 
on the contrary, much knowledge is traced on paper, but little is engraved in 
the soul. A man is certain that he can find information at a moment's 
notice When he wants it. Jie therefore suffers it to fade from his mind. Such 
a man cannot in strictness be said to know anything. He has the show 
without the reality of wisdom. These opinions Plato nas put into the mouth 
of au ancient king of Ngypt.§ But it is evident from the context that they 
were his own: and so they were understood to be by Quinctilian. || Indeed 
they are in perfect accordance with the whole Platonic system. 

Bacon’s views, as may easily be supposed, were widely different. The 
powers of the memory, he observes, without the help of writing, can do little 
towards the advancement of any useful science. He acknowledges that the 
memory may be disciplined to such a point as to be able to perform very 
extraordinary feats. But on such feats he sets litUe value. The habits of his 
mind, he tells us, are such that he is not disposed to rate highly any 
accomplishment, however rare, which is of no practical use to mankind. 
_As to these prodigious achievements of the memory, he ranks them with the 
exhibitions of rope-dancers and tumblers. *t The two performances,” he says, 
*‘are much of the same sort. The one is an abuse of the powers of the body, 
the other is an abuse of the powers of the mind. Both may perhaps excite our 
wonder, but neither is entitled to our respect.” 

To Plato, the science of medicine appeared one of very disputable advantage. ** 
He did not indeed object to quick cures for acute disorders, or for injuries 
produced by accidents. But the art which resists the slow sap of a chronic 
disease—which repairs frames enervated by lust, swollen by gluttony, or 
inflamed by wine-—which encourages sensuality by mitigating the natural 
punishment of the sensualist, and prolongs existence when the intellect has 
ceased to retain its entire entrey—had no share of his esteem. A life 
protracted by medical skill he pronounced to be a long death. The exercise 
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of the art of medicine ought, he said, to be tolerated so far as that art may 
serve to cure the occasional distempers of men whose constitutions are good. 
As to those who have bad constitutions, let them die---and the sooner the 
better. Such men are unfit for war, for magistracy, for the Inanagement of 
their domestic affairs. That, however, is comparatively of little consequence, 
But they are incapable of study and speculation. lf they ehgage in any 
vigorous mental exercise, they are troubled with giddiness and fulness of the. 
head, all which they lay to the account of philosopy. The best thing that can 
happen to such wretches is to have done with life at once. Te quote» 
mythical authority in support of this doctrine ; and reminds his digeinies that 
the practice of the sons of /isculapius, as described by Homer, extended only 
to the cure of external injuries. 

Far different was the philosophy of Bacon. Of all the sciences, that which 
he seems to have regarded with the greatest interest was the science which, in 
Plato’s opinion, would not be tolerated in a well regulated community. To 
make me" perfect was no part of Bacon’s plan. His humble atm was to make 
imperfect men comfortable. The beneficence of his philosophy resembled the 
beneficence of the Common Father, whose sun rises on the evil and the good— 
whose rain descends for the just and the unjust. In Plato’s opinion man was 
made for philosophy ; in Bacon’s opinion philosophy was made for man ; it 
was a means to an end--and that end was to increase the pleasures and to 
mitigate the pains of millions who are not, and cannot be, philosophers. That 
a valetudinarian, who took great pleasure in being wheeled along his terrace, 
who relished his boiled chicken and his weak wine and water, and who 
enjoyed a hearty laugh over the Queen of Navarre’s tales, should be treated as 
acaput lupinum because he could not read the ‘Timieus without a headache 
was a notion which the humane spirit of the English school of wisdom 
altogether rejected. Lacon would not have thought it beneath the dignity of 
a philosopher to contrive an improved garden chair for such a valetudinarian— 
to devise some way of rendering his medicines more palatable---to invent 
repasts which he might enjoy, and pillows on which he might sleep soundly ; 
and this though there might not be the smallest hope that the mind of the 

oor Invalid would ever rise to the contemplation of the ideal beautiful and the 
ideal good. As Plato had cited the religious Jegends of Greece to justify his 
contempt for the more recondite parts of the art of healing, Eacon vindicated 
the dignity of that art by appealing to the example of Christ ; and reminded 
his readers that the great Physician of the soul did not disdain to be also the 
Pins sician of the body. * 

When we pass from the science of medicine to that of legislation, we find the 
same difference between the systems of these two great ‘men. Plato, at the 
commencement of the fine Dialogue on Laws, lays it down as a fundamental 
principle, that the end of legislation is to make men virtuous. It is unnecessary 
to point out the extravagant conclusions to which such a proposition leads. 
Bacon well knew to how great an extent the happiness of every socicty must 
depend on the virtue of its members ; and he also knew what legislators can, 
and what they cannot, do for the purpose of promoting virine. The view 
which he has given of the end of legislation, and of the principal means for the 
attainment of that end, has always seemed to us eminently happy, even among 
the many happy passages of the same kind with which his works abound, 
** Finis et scopus quem leges intueri atque ad quem jussiones et sanctiones suas 
dirigere debent, non alius est i ee ut cives feliciter degant. Id fiet si pietate 
et religione recte instituti, moribus honesti, armis adversus hostes externos tuti, 
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legum auxilio adversus seditiones et privatas injurias muniti, Imperio et 
magistratibus obsequentes, copiis et opibus locupletes et florentes fuerint.”* 
The end is the well-being of the people. The means are the imparting of 
moral and religious education 3 the providing of everything necessary for 
defence against foreign cnemics ; the ‘maintaining of internal order; the 
establishing of a judicial, financial and commercial system under which 
wealth may be rapidly accumulated and securely enjoyed. 

Even with respect to the form in which laws ought to be drawn, there is 
aremarkable difference of opinion between the Greek and the Ienglishman. 
Plato thought a preamble essential ; Bacon thought rt mischievous. | Each was 
consistent with himself, Vato, considering the moral improvement of the 
people as the end of legislation, justly inferred that a law which commanded 
and threatened, but which neither convinced the reason nox, touched the heart, 
must be a most Imperfect law. He was not content with deterring from. theft 
aman who still continued to be a thief at heart—with restraining a son who 
hated his mother from beating his mother. The only obedience on which he 
set much value, was the obedience which an enlightened understanding yields 
to reason, and which a virtuous disposition yields to precepts of virtue. Ile 
really seems to have believed that, by prefixing to every law an eloquent and 
pathetic exhortation, he should, to a great extent, render penal enactments 
superfluous, Bacon entertained no such romantic hopes; and he well knew 
ihe practical inconveniences of the course which Plato recommended. ‘* Neque 
nobis,” says he, ‘* prologi Jegum qui inepti olim habiti sunt, et leges introdu- 
cunt disputantes non jubentes, utique placerent, si priscos mores ferre possemus 
e+ + » Quantum fieri potest prologi evitentur, et lex incipiat a jussione. + 

Had Plato lived to finish the “ Critias,” a comparison between that noble fiction 
and the ‘*New Atlantis” would probably have furnished us with still more 
striking instances. It is amusing to think with what horror he would have 
seen such an institution as Solomon's House rising in his republic ; with what 
vehemence he would have ordered the brewhouses, the perfume- “houses and 
the dispensatories to be pulled down; and with what incxorable rigour he 
would have driven beyond the frontier all the Fellows of the College, 
Merchants of Light and Depredators, Lamps and Pioneers. 

To sum up the whole, we should say that the aim of the Platonic philosophy 
was to exalt man into a god. The aim of the Baconian philosophy was to 
provide man with what he requires while he continues to be man, The aim of 
the Platonic Philosophy was to raise us far above vulgar wants. The aim of 
the Baconian philosophy was to supply our vulgar wants. The former aim was 
noble; but the latter was attainable. Plato drew a good bow; but, like 
Acestes in Virgil, he aimed at the stars, and, therefore, though there was no 
want of strength or skill,.the shot was thrown away. His arrow was indeed 
followed by a “track of dazzling radiance, but it struck nothing. 


“ Volans liquidis in nubibus arsit arundo 
Signavitque viam flammis, tenuisque recessit . . 
Consuinta in ventos.”’ 


Bacon fixed his eye on a mark which was placed on the earth and within bow- 
shot, and hit it in the white. The philosophy of Plato began in words and 
ended in words—noble words indecd—words such as were to be expected from 
the finest of human intellects exercising boundless dominion over the finest of 
human languages. The philosophy of Bacon began in observations and ended 
in arts, 

The boast of the ancient philosophers was, that their doctrine formed the — 
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minds of men to a high degree of wisdom and virtue. This was indeed the 
only practical good which the most celebrated of those teachers even pretended 
to effect ; and undoubtedly if they had effected this, they would have deserved 
the greatest praise. But the truth is, that in those very matters in which alone 
they professed to do any good to mankind, in those very matters for the sake 
of which they neglected all the vulgar interests of mankind, they did nothing, 
or worse than nothing. They promised what was impracticable 3 ; they despised 
what was practicable; they filled the world with long words and long beards 5 
and they left it as wicked and as ignorant as they found it. 

An acre in Middlesex is better than a principality in Utopia. The smallest 
actual good is better than the most magnificent promises of impossibilit'cs. 
The wise man of the Stoics would, no doubt, be a grander object than a steam- 
engine. But there are steam-engines. And the wise man of the Stoics is yet 
to be born, A philosophy which should enable a man to feel perfectly happy 
while in agonies of pain would be better than a philosophy which assuayes 
pain. But we know that there are remedies which will assuage pain ; and we 
know that the ancient sages liked the toothache just as little as their neighbours. 
A philosophy which should extinguish cupidity would be better than a “philoso: 
phy which should devise laws for the security of property. But itis possible 
to make laws which shall, to a very great extent, secure property. And we do 
not understand how any motives which the ancient philosophy furnished could 
extinguish cupidity. We know, indeed, that the philosophers were no better 
than other men. From the testimony ‘of friends as well as ofsfoes, from the 

confessions of Epictetus and Seneca, as well as from the sneers of Lucian and 
the fierce invectives of Juvenal, it is plain that these teachers of virtue had all 
the vices of their neighbours, with the additional vice of hypocrisy, Some 
people may think the object of the Baconian philosophy a low object, but they 

cannot deny that, high or low, it has been attained. They cannot deny that 
every year makes an addition to what Bacon called ‘‘ fruit.” They cannot 
deny that mankind have made, and are making, great and constant progress in 
the road which he pointed out to them. Was there any such progressive 
movement among the ancient philosophers ? After they had been declaiming 
eight hundred years, had they made the world better than when they began ? 

Our belief is that, among the philosophers themisclves Sy instead of a propres- 
sive improvement there was a progressive degineracy. An abject superstition, 
which Democritus or Anaxagoras would ha’ ¢ rejected with scorn, added the 
last disgrace to the long dotage of the Stoic and Platonic schools. Those un- 
successful attempts to articulate, which are so delightful and interesting ina 
child, shock and disgust in an aged paralytic ; and, in the same way, those wild 
and mythological fictions which charm us when we hear them lisped by Greck 
poetry in its infancy, excite a mixed sensation of pity and loathing when 
mumbled by Greek philosophy in its old age. We know that guns, cudlery, 
spy-glasses, clocks are better in our time than they were in the time of our 
fathers, and were better in’ the time of our fathers than they were in the time 
of our grandfathers. We might, therefore, be inclined to think that, when a 
philosophy which boasted that its object was the elevation and purification of 
the mind, and which for this object neglected the sordid office of ministering 
to the comforts of the body, had flourished in the highest honour for many 
hundreds of years, a vast moral amelioration must have taken place. Was it 
so? . Look at the schools of this wisdom four centuries before the Christian 
era and four centuries after that era. Compare the men whom those schools 
formed. at those two periods. Compare Plato and Libanius. Compare 
Pericles and Julian. This philosophy confessed, nay boasted, that for every 
end but one it was useless. Had it attained that one end? 
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Suppose that Justinian, when he closed the schools of Athens, had called on 
the last few sages who still haunted the Portico and lingered round the ancient 
plane-trees to show their title to public veneration—suppose that he had said ; 
‘*A thousand years have elapsed since, in this famous city, Socrates posed 
Protagoras and Hippias ; during those thousand years a large proportion of 
the ablest men of every generation has been employed in constant efforts to 
bring to perfection the philosophy which you teach ; that philosophy has been 
munificently patronised by the powerful ; its professors have been held in the 
highest esteem by the public ; it has drawn to itself almost all the sap and 
vigour of the human intellect: and what has it effected? What profitable 
truth has it taught us which we should not equally have known without it ? 
What has it enabled us to do which we should not have been equally able to 
do without it?” Such questions, we suspect, would have puzzled Simplicius 
and Isidore. Ask a follower of Bacon what the new philosophy, as it was 
ealled in the time of Charles the Second, has effected for mankind, and his 
answer is ready: ‘‘]t has lengthened life; it has mitigated pain; it has 
extinguished diseases ; it bas increased the fertility of the soil; it has given 
new securitics to the mariner; it has furnished new arms to the warrior ; it 
has spanned great rivers and estuaries with bridges of form unknown to cur 
fathers ; it has guided the thunderbolt innocuously from heaven to earth ; it 
nas lighted up the night with the splendour of the day ; it has extended the 
range of the human vision; it has multiplied the power of the human muscles ; 
it has aceclerated motion ; it has annihilated distance; it has facilitated inter- 
course, correspondence, all friendly offices, all despatch of business; it has 
enabled man to descend to the depths of the sea, to soar into the air, to 
venetrate securely into the noxious recesses of the earth, to traverse the land 
in cars which whirl along without horses, and the ocean in ships which sail 


against the wind. These are but a part of its fruits, and of its first fruits. For 


it is a philosophy which never rests, which has never attained, which is never 


‘perfect. Its lawis progress. A point which yesterday was invisible is its goal 


to-day and will be its starting-post to-morrow.” . 

Great and various as the powers of Bacon were, he owes his wide and dur- 
able fame chiefly to this, that all those powers received their direction from 
common sense. His love of the vulgar useful, his strong sympathy with the 
popular notions of good and evil, and the openness with which he avowed that 
sympathy, are the secret of his influence. ‘There was in his system no cant, 
no illusion. He had no annoiting for broken bones, no fine theories de finibis, 
no arguments to persuade men out of their senses. He knew that men, and 
rhilosophers as well as other men, do actually love hfe, health, comfort, 
Honcte security, the society of friends; and do actually dishke death, sick 
ness, pain, poverty, disgrace, danger, separation from those to whom they are 
attached, He knew that religion, though it often regulates and moderates 
these feelings, seldom eradicates them ; nor did he think it desirable for man- 
kind that they should be eradicated. The plan of eradicating them by con- 
ceits like those of Seneca, or syllogisms like those,of Chrysippus, was too 
preposterous to be for a moment entertained by a mind like his. He did not 
tdenthd @ bat wisdom there could be in changing names where it was im- 
possible to change things—in denying that blindness, hunger, the gout, the 
rack were evils, and calling them axorpoyyueva—in refusing to acknowledge 
that health, safety, plenty were good things, and dubbing them by the name 
of dd:dgopa. In his opinions on all these subjects, he was not a Stoic, nor an 
Epicurean, nor an Academic, but what would have been called by Stoica, 
Epicureans and Academics a mere iSuj7rys—a mere common man. And it 
was precisely because he was so that his name makes so great an era in the 
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history of the world. It was because he dug deep that he was able to pile 
high, It was because, in order to lay his foundations, he went down into 
those parts of human nature which lie low, but which are not Hable to change, 
that the fabric which he reared has risen to so stately an elevation and stands 
with such immovable strength. 

We have sometimes thought that an amusing fiction might be written, in 
which a disciple of Epictetus and a disciple of Bacon should be introduced as 
fellow-travellers. They come toa village where the small-pox has just begun 
to rage, and find houses shut up, intercourse suspended, the sick abandoned, 
mothers weeping in terror over their children. The Stoic assures the dismayed 
population that there is nothing bad in the small-pox, and that to a wise man 
disease, deformity, death, the loss of friends are not evils. The Baconian 
takes outa lancet and begins to vaccinate. They find a body of miners in 
great dismay... An explosion of noisome vapours has just killed many of those 
who were at work and the survivors are afraid to venture into the cavern. 
The Stoic assures them that such an accident is nothing but a mere 
amromporyuevov, The Baconian, who has no such fine word at his command, 
contents himself with devising a safety-lamp. They find a shipwrecked mer- 
chant wringing his hands on the shore. His vessel, with an inestimable cargo, 
has just gone down, and he is reduced in a moment from opulence to beggary. 
The Stoic exhorts him not to seek happiness in things which le without him- 
self, and repeats the whole chapter of Epictetus pds rovs ry daroplav bedocxéras. 
The Baconian constructs a diving-bell, goes down in it, and returns with the 
most precious effects from the wreck. It would be easy to multiply ilustra- 
tions of the difference between the philosophy of thorns and the philosophy of 
fruit---the philosophy of words and the philosophy of works. 

Bacon had been accused of overrating the importance of those sciences which 
minister to the physical well-being of man, and of underrating the importance of 
moral philosophy ; and it cannot be denied that persons who read the ‘t Novunt 
Organum ” and the ‘* De Augmentis,” without adverting to the circumstances 
under which those works were written, will find much that may seem to coun- 
tenance the accusation. It is certain, however, that, though in practice he 
often went very wrong, and though, as his historical work and his essays prove, 
he did not hold, even in theory, very strict opinions on points of political 
morality, he was far too wise a man not to know how much our well- 
being depends on the regulation of our minds. The world for which he wished 
was not, as some people seem to imagine, a world of water-wheels, power- 
looms, steam-carriages, sensualists and knaves. He would have been as ready 
as Zeno himself to maintain that no bodily comforts which could be devised 
by the skill and labour of a hundred generations would give happiness to a 
man whose mind was under the tyranny of licentious appetite, ofenvy, of hatred, 
or of fear. If he sometimes appeared to ascribe importance too exclusively to 
the arts which increase the outward comforts of our species, the reason is plain, 
Those arts had been most unduly depreciated. They had been represented as 
unworthy of the attention of a man of liberal education. ‘‘ Cogitavit,” says 
Bacon of himself, ‘‘eam esse opinienem sive estimationem humidam et 
damnosam, minui nempe majestatem mentis human, si in experimentis et 
rebus particularibus, sensui subjectis, et in materia terminatis, diu ac multum 
versetur: praesertim cum hujusmodi res ad inquirendum laboriosz, ad meditan- 
dum ignobiles, ad discendum asperz, ad practicam illiberales, numero infinitz, 
et subtilitate pusillz videri soleant, et ob hujusmodi conflitiones, gloriz artium 
minus sint accommodatz.”* This opinion seemed to him ‘‘ omnia in familia 











* Cogitata et Visa. The expression opinio humida may surprise a reader not accus- 
tomed to Bacon’s style. The allusion is to the mix'm of Heraclitus the obscure: “ Dry 
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humana turbasse.” It had undoubtedly caused many arts which were of the 
Preatest utility, and which were susceptible of the greatest improvements, to be 
neglected by speculators and abandoned to joiners, masons, smiths, weavers, 
apothecaries. It was necessary to assert the dignity of those arts, to bring 
them prominently forward, to proclaim that, as they have a most serious effect 
on human happiness, they are not unworthy of the attention of the highest 
human intellects. Again, it was by illustrations drawn from these arts that 

Jacon could most easily illustrate his principles. It was by improvements 
effected in these arts that the soundness of his principles could be most speedily 
and decisively brought to the test and made manifest to common understand- 
ings. He acted like a wise commander who thins every other part of his line 
tostrenythen a point where the enemy is attacking with peculiar fury, and on 
the fate of which the event of the battle scems hkely to depend. In the 
“ Novum Organum,” however, he distinctly and most truly declares that his 
philosophy is no less a Moral than a Natural Philosophy-—that, though his 
illustrations are drawn from physical science, the principles which those ilus- 
trations are intended to explain are just as applicable to Ethical and Political 
enquirics as to enquiries into the nature of Heat and Vegitation. * 

le frequently treated of moral subjects; and he almost always brought to 
those subjects that spirit which was the essence of his whole system. Tle has 
Jeft us many admirable practicable observations on what he somewhat quaintly 
called the Goo gies of the mind-—-on the mental culture which tends to produce 
good dispositions, Some persons, he said, might accuse him of spending labour 
ona matter so simple that his predecessors had passed it by with contempt. 
He desired such persons to remenrber that he had from the first announced 
the objects of iis search to be, not the splendid and the surprising, but thie 
useful and the true---not the deluding dreams which go forth through the 
shining portal of ivory, but the humbler realities of the gate of horn. t 
True to this principal, he indulged in no rants about the fitness of things, 

the all-suficiency of virtue and the dignity of human nature. He dealt not 
At all-in resounding nothings, such as those with which Bolingbroke pretended 
to comfort himself in exile, and in which Cicero sought consolation after the 
loss of Tullia. The casuistical subtilties which occupied the attention of the 
keenest spirits of his age had, it should seem, no attractions for him. The 
treatises of the doctors, whom Escobar afterwards compared to the four Deasts 
and the four-and-twenty elders in the Apocalypse, Bacon dismissed with mest 
contemptaous brevity.“ Inanes plerumque evadunt et futiles.’{> Nor did 
he ever meddle with those cnigmas which have puzzled hundreds of genera- 
tions and will puzzle hundreds more. He said nothing about the grounds of 
moral oblization, or the freedom of the human will. Tle had no inclination to 
employ himself in labours resembling those of the damned in the Grecian 
Tartarus—to spin for ever on the same wheel round the same pivot—to gape 
for ever after the same deluding clusters-—to pour water for ever into the 
same bottomless buckets—-to pace for ever to and fro on the same wearisome 
path after the same recoiling stone. He exhorted his disciples to prosecute 
researches: of a very different description ; to consider moral science as a 
‘practical science—a science of which the object was to cure the diseases and 
perturbations of the mind—and which could be improved only by a method 
analogous to that which has improved medicine and surgery. Moral phileso- 
phers ought, he said, to set themselves vigorously to work for the purpose of 
>Fght is the best.” By dry light, Bacon understood the light of the intellect not obscured 
by the nists of prssion, interest or prejudice, | : . = ik 
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discovering what are the actual effects produced on the human character by 
particular modes of education, by the indulgence of particular habits, by the 
study of particular books, by society, by emulation, by imitation, Then we 
might hope to find out what mode of training was most likely to preserve and 
restore moral health. * 

What he was as a natural philosopher and a moral philosopher, that he was 
also as a theologian. He was, we are convineed: a sincere believer in the divine 
authority of the Christian revelation, Nothing can be found in his writings, 
or in any other writings, more cloquent and pathetic than some passages which 
were apparently written under the influence of strong devotional feeling. He 
loved to dwell on the power of the Christian religion to effect much that the 
ancient philosophers could only promise. He Joved to consider that religion 
as the bond of charity, the curb of evil passions, the consolation of the 
wretched, the support of the timid, the hope of the dying. But contro- 
versics on speculative points of theology seemed to have engaged scarcely 
any portion of his attention. In what he wrote on Church Government he 


showed, as far as he dared, a tolerant and charitable spirit. Tle troubled: 


himself not at all about ILomoousians and Tfomoiousians, Monothelites and 
Ncstorians. Wle lived in an age in which disputes on the most subtle points 
of divinity excited an intense interest throughout Murope ; and nowhere more 
than in England. He was placed in the very thick of the conflict. Ife was in 
power atl the time of the Synod of Dort, and must for months have been daily 
lcafened with tatk about election, reprobation and final perseverance. — Yet 
we do not remember a line in his works from which it can be inferred that he 
was cither a Calvinist or an Arminian. While the world was resounding with 
the noise of a disputatious philosophy and a disputatious theology, the Baconian 
school, like Alworthy scated between Square and Thwackum, preserved a 
eam neutrality-—half scornful, half benevolent, and content with adding to the 
sum of practical good, left the war of words to those who liked it. 
We have dwelt long on the end of the Baconian philosophy, because from 


this peculiarity all the other peculiarities of that Tt ee necessarily arose. : 


Inileed, scarcely any person who proposed to himself the same end with 
Bacon could fail to hit upon the same means. 

The vulgar notion about Bacon we take to be this—that he invented a new 
method of arriving at truth, which method is called Induction ; and that he 
exposed the fallacy of the syllogistic reasoning which had heen in vogue 


before his time. This notion is about as well founded as that of the people 


who, in the middle ages, imagined that Virgil was a great conjurer. Many, 


who are far too well informed to talk such extravagant nonscnsc, entertain 
what we think incorrect notions as to what Bacon really effected in this matter. 


The inductive method has been practised ever since the beginning of the: 


world by every human being. It 1s constantly practised by the most igno- 
rant clown, by the most thoughtless schoolboy, by the very child ‘at ‘the 
breast. That method leads the clown to the conclusion that if he sows barley 
he shall not reap wheat. By that method the schoolboy learns that a cloudy 
day is the best for catching trout. The very infant, we imagine, is led by 
duction to expect milk from his mother, or nurse, and none from his father. 
Not only is it not true that Bacon invented the inductive method, but it 


is not true that he was the first person who correctly analysed that method 


and explained its uses. Aristotle had long before pointed out the absurdity 
of supposing that syllogistic reasoning could ever conduct men to the disco- 
very of any new principle; had shown that such discoveries must be made by: 
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induction and by induction alone; and had given the history of the inductive 
process, concisely indeed, but with great perspicuity and precision. * 

Again, we are not inclined to ascribe much practical value to the analysis 
of the inductive method which Bacon has given in the second book of the 
** Novum Organum.” It is indeed an elaborate and correct analysis. But it 
is an analysis of that which we are all doing from morning to night, and 
which we continue to do even in our dreams. A plain man finds his stomach 
out of order. He never heard Lord Bacon’s name. But he proceeds in the 
strictest conformity with the rules laid down in the second book of the ‘* Novum 
Organum,” and satisfies himself that minced pies have done the mischief. 
‘*} ate mince pies on Monday and Wednesday, and I was kept awake by 
indigestion all night.” This is the comparentia ad intellectum instantiarum 
conv nuntium, YT did not eat any on Tuesday and Friday, and I was quite 
well.” This is the comfarcntia instantiarum in proximo qua natura data 
pitwan'ur, “Tate very sparingly of them on Sunday, and was very slightly 
indisposed in the evening. But on Christmas-day I almost dined on them, 
and was so ill that I was in great danger.” This is the comfarcntia in- 
slantiarum sicundumnt magis ct minus, “Tt cannot have been the brandy 
which I took with them. Tor I have drunk brandy daily for years without 
being the worse for it.” This is the rejectio naturarum. Our invalid then 
proceeds to what is termed by Bacon the Frademia‘zio, and pronounces that 
minced pies do not agree with him, 

We might go on to what are called by Bacon prwrogatiac instantiarum. 
For example: **It must be something pec uliar to minced pies, for I can eat 
any other pastry without the least bad effect.” This is the ¢stantia solttarts, 
We might easily proceed, but we have already sufficiently explained our 
meaning. We repeat that we dispute neither the ingenuity nor the accuracy 
of the theory contained in the second book of the ‘* Novum Organum,” but 
we think that Bacon greatly overrated its utility. We conceive that the in- 
ductive process, like many other processes, is not ikely to be better performed 
merely because men know how they perform it. William Tell would not have 
been one whit more likely to cleave the apple if he had known that his arrow 
would describe a parabola under the influence of the attracuon of the earth. 
Captain Barclay would not have been more likely to walk a thousand miles in 
a thousand hours if he had known the place and name of every muscle in his 
legs. Monsieur Jourdain probably did not pronounce D and F more correctly 
after he had been apprised that TD is pronounced by touching the teeth with 
the end of the tongue and F by putting the upper teeth on the lower lip. We 

cannot perceive that the study of grammar makes the smallest difference in 
the speech of people who have always lived in good society. Not one 
Londoner in ten thousand can lay down the rules for the proper use of zwe// 
and shal/, Yet not one Londoner in a million ever misplaces his w7// and 
shal, No man uses figures of speech with more propriety because he knows 
that one figure is called a metonymy and another a synecdoche. A drayman, in 
a passion, calls out, ‘You are a pretty fellow,” without suspecting that he ts 
uttering irony, and that irony is one of the four primary tropes. The old 
systems of rhetoric were never regarded by the most experienced and discerning 
judges as of any use for the purpose of forming an orator. ‘‘ Ego hanc vim 
intelligo,” said Cicero, ‘‘esse in praceptis omnibus, non ut ea secuti oratores 
eloquentize laudem sint adepti, sed qua sua sponte homines eloquentes facerent, 
ea quosdam observasse, atque id egisse ; sic esse non eloquentiam ex artificio, 
sed artificium ex eloquentia natum.”t We must own that we entertain the 
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same opinion concerning the study of Logic which Cicero entertained concern- 
ing the study of Rhetoric. A man of sense syllogises in ce/arent and cesare all 
day long without suspecting it; and, though he may not know what an ¢gmoratio 
elenchi is, has no difficulty in exposing it whenever he falls in with it; which 
is likely to be as often as he falls in with a reverend Master of Arts nourished 
on mode and figure in the cloisters of Oxford. Considered merely as an intel- 
lectual feat, the ‘fOrganum ” of Aristotle can scarcely be admired. too highly. 
But the more we compare individual with individual, school with school, nation 
with nation, generation with generation, the more do we lean to the opinion 
that the knowledge of the theory of logic has no tendency whatever to make 
men good reasoners. 

What Aristotle did for the syllogistic process, Bacon has, in the second book 
of the ‘Novum Organum,” done for the inductive process ; that is to say he 
has analysed it well. Elis rules are quite proper, but we do not need them, 
because they are drawn from our own constant practice. 

But though everybody is constantly performing the process described in the se- 
conc book of the Novum Organum,” some men perform it well and some per- 
form it Hl. Some are led by it to truth and some to error. [t led Franklin to 
discover the nature of lightning. It Jed thousands, who had less brains than 
Franklin, to believe in animal magnetism. — But this was not because Franklin 
went through the process described by Bacon and the dupes of Mesmer through 
a different process. The comparentie and rejectiones of which we have given 
examples will be found in the most unsound inductions. We have heard that 
an eminent judge of the last generation was in the habit of jocosely propound- 
ing after dinner a theory, that the cause of the prevalence of Jacobinism was the 
practice of bearing three names. He quoted on the one side Charles James 
Fox, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, John Worne Toke, John Philpot Curran, 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Theobald Wolfe Tone. These were instantia: 
convententes, We then proceeded to cite instances @dsentie tn proxtmo, 
William Pitt, John Scott, William Windham, Samuel Horsley, Henry Dundas, 
Edmund Burke. He might have gone on to instances secundum magts et 
minus, The practice of giving children three names has been for some time a 
growing practice, and Jacobinism has also been growing. The practice of giving 
cluldren three names is more common in America than in England. In Eng- 
land we still have a king and a House of Lords; but the Americans are 
republicans. The vepeeftones are obvious. Burke and Theobald Wolfe Tone 
were both Irishmen; therefore the being an Irishman is not the cause of 
Jacobinism. Horsley and Horn Tooke are both clergymen ; therefore 
the being a clergyman is not the cause of Jacobinism, J*ox and Windham 
were both educated at Oxford ; therefore the being educated at Oxford is not 
the cause of Jacobinism. Pitt and Hforne Tooke were both educated at 
Cambridge ; therefore the being educated at Cambridge is not the cause of 
Jacobinism. In this way, our Inductive philosopher arrives at what Bacon 
calls the Vintaze, and pronounces that the having three names is the cause of 
Jacobinism. 

Here is an induction corresponding with Bacon’s analysis and ending in a 
monstrous absurdity. In what, then, daes this induction differ from the 
induction which leads us to the canclusion that the presence of the sun is the 
cause of our having more light by day than by night? The difference evi- 
dently is not in the kind of instances, hut in the number of instances ; that is 
to say, the difference is not in that part of the process far which Bacon has 
fiyen precise rules, but in a circumstance for which no precise rule can possibly 
be given. If the learned ae of the theory about Jacobinism had enlarged 
Gither of his tables a little, his system would have been destroyed. The 
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names of Tom Payne and William Wendhata Grenville would have been 
sufficient to do the work. 

It appears to us, then, that the difference between a sound and an unsound in- 
duction, or, to use the Baconian phraseology, between the inter pre tation of na- 
ture and the anticipation of nature, does not lie in this--~that the interpreter of 
nature goes through the process analysed in the second bouk of the * Novuin 
Organum ” and the anticipator through a different process. Now, precepts can 
do hte towards making men patient and attentive and still less towards making 
thet sagacious and judicious, It is very well to tell men to be on their guard 
agaist prejudices, not to believe facts on slight evidence, not to be content with a 
seahity Collection of facts, to put out of their minds the zd@o/a which Bacon has 
sa Hnely decribed, But these rules are too general to be of much practical use. 
‘Whe question is What is a prejudice? How long does the incredulity with 
which I hear a new theory propounded continue to be a wise and salutary 
incredulity? When does it become an fdo/am specs, the unreasonable pertin- 
acity of a too sceptical mind 2? What is slight evidence? What collection of 
facts is scanty 2? Will ten instances do, or fifty, era hundred?) In how many 
months would the first human beings who settled on the shores of the ocean 
have been justified in believing that the moon had an influence on the tides ? 
After how many experiments would Jenner have been justified in believing that 
he had discovered a safeguard against the small pox? These are questions to 
which it would be most desirable to have a precise answer; but, unhappily, 
they are questions to which no precise answer can be returned. 

We think, then, that it is possible to lay down accurate rules, as Bacon has 
done, for the performance of that part of the inductive process which all men 
perform alike ; but that these rules, thongh accurate, are not wanted because 
In truth they only tellus to do what we are all doing. We think that it is im- 
possible to lay down any precise rule for the performing of that part of the 
inductive process which a great experimental philosopher performs in one 
way and a strperstitious old woman in another. 

* On this subject, we think, Bacon was in anerror. Tle certainly attributed 
to his rales a value which did not belong to them. He went so far as to say 
that, if his method of making discoveries were adopted, htde would depend 
on the degree of force or acuteness of any intellect ; that all minds would 
be reduced to one level; that ‘his philosophy resembled a compass or a rule 
which equalises all hands, and enables the most unpractised person to draw a 
more correct circle or ine than the best draftsmen can produce without such 
aid.* This really seems to us as extravagant as it would have been in 
Lindley Murray to announce that everybody who should learn his Grammar 
would write as good English as Dryden; or in that very able writer, Dr. 
Whately, to promise that all the readers of his ‘ Logic © would reason like 
Chillingworth, and that all the readers of his ‘* Rhetoric” would speak like Burke. 

That Bacon was altogether mistaken as to this point will now hardly be dis- 
puted. - His philosophy has flourished during two hundred years, and has 
produced none of this levelling. The interval between a man of talents anda 
dunce is as wide as ever ; and is never more clearly discernible than when they 
engage in researches which require the constant use of induction. | 

It will be seen that we do not consider Bacon’s ingenious analysis of the 
inductive method as a very useful performance. Bacon was not, as we have 
already said, the Inventor of the inductive method. He was not even the 
person who first analysed the inductive method correctly, though he undoubt- 
edly analysed it more minutely than any who preceded | im. Ife was not the 
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is ‘son who first showed that by the inductive method alone new trith could 

ve discovered, But he was the person who first turned the minds of specu- 
lative men, long occupied in verbal disputes, to the discovery of new truth ; 
and, by doing so, he at once gave to the inductive method an importance and 
dignity which had never before beloneed to it. He was not the maker of that 
road 3 he was not the discoverer of that road; he was not the person who first 
surveyed and mapped that road. But he was the person who first called the 
public attention to an inexhaustible mine of wealth, which had been utterly 
neglected, and which was accessible by that road alone. By doing so he 
caused that road, which had previously been trodden only by peasants and 
hig-niers, to be frequented by a higher class of travellers. 

That which was eminently his own.in his system was the end which he pro- 
posed to hanself. The end being given, the means, as it appears to us, could 
not well be mistaken. If others had aimed at the same object with Bacon, we 
hold it to be certain that they would have employed the same method with 

dacon. = It would have been hard to convince Sencea that the inventing of a 
sulety-lamp was an employment worthy of a philosopher. It would have been 
hard to persuade Thomas Aquinas to descend from the making of sylovisms to 
the making of gunpowder. But Seneca would never have doubted for a 
moment that it was only by means of a series of experiments that a safety-lamp 
could) be invented. Thomas Aquinas would never have thought that ‘his 
énréara and baralipton would cnable him to ascertain the proportien which 
charcoal ousht to bear to sal{petre ina pound of gunpowder. Neither common 
sense nor Aristotle would have suffered him to fail into such an absurdity. 

By simulating men to the discovery of we trath, Bacon stinndated them: to 
employ the inductive method, the only method — even the ancient philosophers 
and the schoohnen themselves being judves--by whieh new trath ean be dis- 
covered By stinmiating men to the discovery of as fa/ truth, he furnished 
them with a motive to perform the inductive process well and carefully. His 
predecessors had been anticipators of nature. They had been content with 
first principles, at which they had arrived by the most scanty and slovenly 
induction, And why was this? It was, we conceive, because their philosophy 
proposed to itself no practical end, because it was’ merely an exercise of the 
mind, A man who wants to contrive a new machine or a new medicine has a 
strong motive to observe accurately and patiently, and to try experiment after 
experiment. But aman who merely wants a theme for disputation or declana- 
tion has no such motive. Tle is therefore content with premises grounded on 
‘assumption, or on the most scanty and hasty induction. Thus, we conceive, 
the schoolmen acted. On their foolish premises they often argued with great 
ability; and as their object was ‘‘ascensum subjucare, nan res,”’* to be 
‘victorious in controversy, not to be victorious over nature, they were consistent. 
For just as much logical skill could be shown in reasoning on false as on truc 
premises. But the followers of the new philosophy, proposing to theinselves 
the discovery of useful truth as their object, must bave aliogcther failed of 
attaining that object if they had been content to build theories on superficial 
induction. 

Bacon has remarked+ that in all ages, when philosophy was stationary, the 
mechanical arts went on improving. Why was this? LEvidently because’ the 
mechanic was not content with so careless a mode of induction as served the 
purpose of the philosopher. And why was the philosopher more casily satisfied ' 
than the mechanic? Evidently because the object of the mechanic was to 
mould things, whilst the object of the philosopher was only to mould words, 
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Careful induction is not at all necessary to the making of a good syllogism 
But it is indispensable to the making of a good shoe. Mechanics, therefore, 
have always been, as far as the range of their humble but useful callings 
extended, not aaticipators, but interpreters of nature. And when a philosophy 
arose, the object of which was to do ona large scale what the mechanic does 
on a small scale---to extend the power and to supply the wants of man-—the 
truth of the premises, which logically is a matter altogether unimportant, 
became a matter of the highest importance; and the careless induction with 
which imen of learning had previously been satistied gave place, of necessity, 
to an induction far more accurate and satisfactory. 

What Bacon did for inductive philosophy may, we think, be fairly stated 
thus. The objects of preceding speculators were objects which could be 
attained without careful induction. ‘Those speculators, therefore, did not per- 
form the inductive process carefully. Bacon stirred up men to pursue an 
object which could be attained only by induction, and by induction carefully 
performed ; and consequently induction was more carefully performed. We do 
not think that the importance of what Lacon did for inductive philosophy has 
ever been overrated. But we think that the nature of his services is often mis- 
taken, and was not fully understood ¢ven by himself. It was not by furnishing 

hilosophers with rules, nor performing the inductive process well, but by 
firaichine them with a motive for performing it well, that he canferred so vast 
a benefit on socicty. 

To give to the human mind a direction which it shall retain for ages is the 
rare prerogative of a few imperial spirits. It cannot, therefore, be uninteresting 
to inquire what was the moral and intellectual constitution which enabled 
Bacon to exercise so vast an influence on the world. 

In the temper of Bacon—we speak of Bacon the philosopher, not of Bacon 
the lawyer and politician-—there was a singular union of audacity and sobriety. 
The promises which he made to mankind might, to a superficial reader, seem 
to resemble the rants which a great dramatist has put into the mouth of an 
Qriental conqueror half-crazed by good fortune and by violent passions. 

“He shall have chariots easier than air, 
Which I will have invented ; and thyself, 
That art the messenger, shall ride before him 
On a horse cut out of an entire diamond, 


That shall be made to go with golden wheels, 
I know not how yet.” 


Bat Bacon performed what he promised. In truth, Pletcher would-not have 
dared to make Arbaces promise, in his wildest fits of excitement, the tithe of 
what the Baconian philosophy has performed. 

The true philosophical temperament may, we think, be described in four 
words—much hope, little faith ; a disposition to believe that anything, however 
extraordinary, may be done ; an indisposition to believe that anything extraordi- 
nary has been done. In these points the constitution of Bacon’s mind seems to 
tous to have been absolutely perfect. He was at once the Mammon and the Surly 
of his friend Ben. Sir Epicure did not indulge in visions more magnificent and 
gigantic. Surly did not sift evidence with keener and more sagacious in- 
credulity. ae 

Closely connected with this peculiarity of Bacon’s temper was a striking 
peculiarity of his understanding. With great minuteness of observation, he 
had an amplitude of comprehension such as has never yet been vouchsafed 
tc any other human being. The small, fine mind of Labruyére had not a 
more delicate tact than the large intellect of Bacon. The ‘‘ Essays” 
contain abundant proofs that no nice feature of character, no peculiarity in 
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the ordering of a house, a garden, or a court-masque could escape the 
notice of one whose mind was capable of taking in the whole world of 
knowledge. His understanding resembled the tent which the fairy Paribanou 
gave to Prince Ahmed. Fold it; and it seemed a toy for the hand of a 
Jady, Spread it; and the armies of powerful Sultans might repose beneath its 
shade. 

In keenness of observation he has been equalled, though, perhaps, never 
surpassed. But the largeness of his mind was all his own. The glance with 
which he surveyed the intellectual universe resembled that which the 
Archangel, from the golden threshold of heaven, darted down into the new 


creation. 
“ Round he surveyed—and well might, where he stood 
So high above the circling canopy 
Of night's extended shade—from eastern point 
Of Libra, to the fleecy star which bears 
Andromeda far off Atlantic seas 
Beyond the horizon.” 


His knowledge differed from that of other men as a terrestrial globe differs 
from an Atlas which contains a different country on every leaf. The towns and 
roads of England, France and Germany are better laid down in the Atlas than 
on the globe. But while we are looking at England we see nothing of France; 
and while we are looking at France we see nothing of Germany. We may 
go to the Atlas to learn the bevrings and distances of York and Bristol, or ‘of 
Dresden and Prague. But it is useless if we want to know the bearings and 
distances of France and Martinique, or of England and Canada. On the globe 
we shall not find all the market towns in our own neighbourhood 3 but we shall 
learn from it the comparative extent and the relative position of all the king- 
doms of the earth. ‘I have taken,” said Bacon, in a letter written when he 
was only thirty-one to his uncle Lord Burleigh, ‘I have taken all knowledge 
to be my province.” In any other young man, indeed in any other man, this 
would have been a ridiculous flight of presumption. There have been thou- 
sands of better mathematicians, astronomers, chemists, physicians, botanists, 
mineralogists than Bacon. No man would go to Bacon’s works to learn any 
particular science or art, any more than he would go toa twelve-inch globe in | 
order to find his way from Kennington turnpike toClapham Common. — The art 
which Bacon taught was the art of inventing arts. The knowledge in which 
Bacon excelled all men was a knowledge of the mutual relations of all depart- 
ments of knowledge. | 

The mode in which he communicated his thoughts was exceedingly peculiar. 
He had no touch of that disputatious temper which he often censured in his 
predecessors. He effected a vast inteHectual revolution in opposition to a vast 
mass of prejudices ; yet he never engzged in any controversy ; nay, we cannot 
at present recollect, in all his philosophical works, a single passage of a con- 
troversial character. All those works might with propriety have been put into 
the form which he adopted in the work entitled ‘‘Cogitata ct Visa,” ‘* Franciscus 
Baconus sic cogitavit.” These are thoughts which have occured to me ; weigh 
them well, and take them or leave them. 

Borgia said of the famous expedition of Charles the Eighth, that the F ench 
had conquered Italy, not with steel, but with chalk ; for that the only exploit 
which they had found necessary for the purpose of taking military occupation 
of any place had been to mark the doors of the houses where they meant to 
quarter. Bacon often quoted this saying, and loved to apply it to the victories 

of his own intellect.* His philosophy, he said, came as a guest, not as an 
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enemy. She found no difficulty in gaining admittance, without 4 contest, into 
every understanding filted, by its structure and by its capacity, to receive her. 
In all this we think that he acted most judiciously ; first, because, as he himself 
remarked, the difference between his school and other schools was a ciflerence 
s.) fundamental that there was hardly any common ground on which a contro- 
versial battle could be fought; and, secondly, because his mind, eminently 
-olservant,: pre-eminently discursive and capacious, was, we conceive, neither 
formed by nature nor disciplined by habit for dialectical combat. 

Though Bacon did not arm his philosophy with the weapons of logic, he 
adorned her profusely with all the richest decorations of rhetoric. His 
eloquence, though not untainted with the vicious taste of his age, would alone 
have entitled him to a high rank in literature. He had a wonderful talent for 
packing thought close and rendering it portable. In wit, if by wit be meant 
the power of perceiving analogies between things which appear to have nothing 
in common, he never had an equal, not even Cowley, not even the author ot 
** Hudibras.” Indeed, he possessed this faculty, or rather this faculty possessed 
him, to a morbid degree. When he abandoned himself to it without reserve, 
as he did in the “‘Sapienta Veterum” and at the end of the second book of the 
“tos Augmentis,” the feats which he performed were not merely admirable, 
but portentious, and almost shocking. On those occasions we marvel at him 
as clowns on a fair-day marvel at a juggler, and can hardly help thinking that 
the devil niust be in him. 

These, however, were freaks in which his ingenuity now and then wantoned 
with s;areely any other object than to astonish and amuse. But it occasionally 
happened that, when he was engaged in grave and profound investigations, 
lis wit obtained the mastery over all his other faculties and Jed him into 
absurdities into which no dull man could possibly have fallen. We will give 
the most striking instance which al-present occurs tous, In the third book of 
the “De Augmentis” he tells us that there are some principles which are not 
peculiar to one science, but are common to several. That part of philosophy 


“which concerns itself with these principles is, in his nomenclature, designated 


as phi'osophia prima. We then proceeds to mention some of the principles 
with which this pérlosophia prima is conversant. One of them is this. 
An infectious disease is more likely to be communicated while it is in 
progress than when it has reached its height. This, says he, is true in 
medicine. It is also true in morals; for we see that the example of very 
abandoned men injures public morality less than the example of men in whom 


vice has not yct extinguished all good qualities. Again, he tells us that in 


music a discord ending i in a concord is agreeable, and that the same thing may 
be noted in the affections. Once more, “he tells us, that in physics the energy 
with which a principle acts is often increased by the antiperistasis of its opposite, 
and that it is the same in the contests of factions. If this be indeed the 
prilosophia prima, we are quite sure that the greatest philosophical work of the 
nineteenth century is Mr. Moore’s ‘‘ Lalla Rookh.” The similitudes which 
we have cited are very happy similitudes. _ But that a man like Bacon should 
have taken them for more, that he should have thought the dfscovery of such 
resemblances as these an important part of philosophy, has always appeared to 
us one of the most singular facts in the history. of letters. 

The truth is, that his mind was wonderfully quick in. perceiving analogies of 
allsorts. But, like several eminent men whom we could name, both “living 
and dead, he sometimes appeared strangely deficient in the power of dis- 
tinguishing rational from fanciful analogies ; analogies which are arguments from 
analogies which are mere illustrations ; analogies like that which Bishép Butler 
80 ably pointed out between natural and revealed religion from analogies like 
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that which Addison discovered between the series of Grecian Gods carved by 
Phidias and the series of English kings painted by Kneller. This want of dis- 
crimination has led to many strange political speculations. Sir William 
Temple deduced a theory of government from the properties of the pyramid. 
Mr. Southey’s whole system of finance is grounded on the phenomena of 
evaporation and rain. In theology, this perverted ingenuity has made still 
wilder work, From the time of Irenawus and Origen down to the present day, 
there has not been a single generation in which great divines have not been led 
into the most absurd expositions of Scripture by mere incapacity to distinguish 
analogies proper, to use the scholastic phrase, from analogies metaphorical.* 
It is curious that Bacon has himself mentioned this very kind of delusion among 
the zéola specus, and has mentioned it in Janguage which, we are inclined to 
think, indicates that he knew himself to be subject to it. It is the vice, he 
tells us, of subtle minds to attach too much importance to slight distinctions ; 
it is the vice, on the other hand, of high and discursive intellects to attach too 
much importance to slight resemblances ; and, he adds, that when this last 
propensity is indulged to excess, it leads men to catch at shadows instead of 
substances. t 

Yet we cannot wish that Bacon’s wit had been less luxuriant. For—to say 
nothing of the pleasure which it affords—it was in the vast majority of cases 
employed for the purpose of making obscure truth plain—of making repulsive 
truth attractive—of fixing in the mind for ever truth which might otherwise 
have left but a transient impression. 

The poetical faculty was powerful in Bacon’s inind, but not, like his wit, se 
powerful as occasionally to usurp the place of his reason and to tyrannise 
ever the whole man. No imagination was ever at once so strong and sc 
thoroughly subjugated. It never stirred but at a signal from good sense. It 
stopped at the first check from good sense. Yet, though disciplined to such 
obedience, it gave noble proofs of its vigour. In truth, much of Bacon’s life 
was passed in a visionary world—amidst things as strange as any that are 
described in the ‘ Arabian Tales,” or in those romances on which the curate 
and barber of Don Quixote’s village performed so cruel an aufo-de-f/—amidst 
buildings more sumptuous than the palace of Aladdin—fountains more wuader- 
ful than the golden water of Parizade—conveyances more rapid than the 
hippogryph of Ruggiero—arms more formidable than the lance of Astolfo— 
remedies more efficacious than the balsam of Fierabras. Yet in his magnifi- 
cent day-dreams there was nothing wild—nothing but what sober reason 
sanctioned. He knew that all the secrets, feigned by poets to have been 
‘written in the books of enchanters, are worthléss when compared with the 
mighty secrets which are really written in the book of nature, and which, with 
time and patience, will be read there. Ie knew that all the wonders wrought 
by all the talismans in fable were trifles when compared to the wonders which 
might reasonably be expected from the philosophy of frat: and that, if his 
words.sank deep into the minds of men, they would produce effects such as 
sitperstition had never ascribed to the incantations of Merlin and Michael Scott. 
It was here that he loved to let his imagination loose. He loved to peture to 
himself the world as it would be when his philosophy should, in his own noble 
phrase, ‘‘ have enlarged the bounds of human ail erd + We might refer to 
Many instances. But we will content ourselves with the strongest, the descrip- 
tion of the House of Solomon in the ‘ New Atlantis.” By most of Bacon's 
contemporaries, and by some people of our time, this remarkable passage 
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would, we doubt not, be considered as an ingenious rodomontade, a counterpart 
to the adventures of Sindbad or Baron Munchausen. The truth is, that there is 
not to be found in any,jhuman composition a passage more eminently distinguished 
by profound and serene wisdom. The boldness and originality of the fiction is 
far less wonderful than the nice discernment which carefully excluded from 
that long list of prodigies everything that can be pronounced impossible, every - 
thing that can be proved to lie beyond the mighty magic of induction and time. 
Already some parts, and not the least startling parts, of this glorious prophecy 
have been accomplished, even according to the letter ; and the whole, construed 
according to the spirit, is daily accomplishing all around us. 

One of the most remarkable circumstances in the history of Bacon’s mind is 
the order in which its powers expanded themselves. With him the fruit came 
first and remained till the last; the blossoms did not appear till late. In 
ywencral, the development of the fancy is to the development of the judgment 
what the growth of a girl is to the growth of a boy. The fancy attains at an 
earlier period to the perfection of its beauty, its power and its fruitfulness ; and, 
as it is first to ripen, it is also first to fade. It has generally lost something of 
its bloom and freshness before the sterner faculties have reached maturity, and 
is commonly withered and barren while those faculties still retain all their 
energy. It rarely happens that the fancy and judgment grow together. It 
happens still more rarely that the judgment grows faster than the fancy. This 
seems, however, to have been the case with Bacon. His boyhood and youth 
appear to have been singularly sedate. His gigantic scheme of philosophical 
reform is said by some writers to have been planned before he was fifteen, and 
was undoubtedly planned while he was still young. ]1e observed as vigilantly, 
meditated as deeply and judged as temperately when he gave his first work to 
the world as at the close of his long career. But in eloquence, in sweetness 
and variety of expression, and in richness of illustration, his later writings are 
far superior to those of his youth. In this respect the history of his mind bears 
some resemblance to the history of the mind of Burke. The treatise on the 


“Sublime and Beautiful,” though written on a subject which the coldest 


metaphysician could hardly treat without being occasionally betrayed into 
florid writing, is the most unadorned of all Burke’s works. It appeared when 
he was twenty-five or twenty-six. When, at forty, he wrote the ‘t Thoughts on 
the Causes of the existing Discontents,” his reason and his judgment had 
reached their full maturity, but his eloquence was still in its splendid dawn. 
At fifty, his rhetoric was quite as rich as good taste weuld permit ; and when 
he died, at almost seventy, it had become ungracefully gorgeous. In his youth 
he wrote on the emotions produced by mountains and cascades, by the master- 
pieces of painting and sculpture, by the faces and necks SPbeautiful women, in 
the style of a Parliamentary report. In his old age he discussed treaties and 
taritfs in the most fervid and brilliant language of romance. It is strange that 
the essay on the ‘* Sublime and Beautiful ” and the ‘‘ Letter to a Noble Lord ” 
should be the production of one man. But it is far more strange that the 
essay should have been a production of his youth and the letter of his old 
age. 

We will give very short specimens of Bacon’s two styles. In 1597, he wrote 
thus :--*' Crafty men contemn studies, simple men admire them, and wise 
men use them; for they teach not their own use; that is a wisdom without 
them, and won by observation. Read not to contradict, nor to believe, but to 
weigh and consider. Some books are to he tasted, others to be swallowed, and 
some few to be chewed and digested. Reading maketh a full man, conference 
a ready man, and writing an exact man. And, therefore, ifa man write little, — 
he had need have a great me-nory ; if he confer little, have a present wit; and . 
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if he read little, have much cunning to seem to know that he doth not 
Histories make men wise, poets witty, the mathematics subtle, natural 
philosophy deep, morals grave, logic and rhetoric able to contend.” It will 
hardly be disputed that this is a passage to be ‘chewed and digested.” We 
do not believe that Thucydides himself has anywhere compressed so much 
tnought into so small a space. 

In the additions which Bacon afterwards made to the ‘‘ Essays,” there is 
nothing superior in truth or weight to what we have quoted. But his style was 
constantly becoming richer and softer. The following passage, first published 
in 1625, will show the extent of the change :-~‘‘ Prosperity is the blessing of the 
Old Testament ; adversity is the blessing of the New, which carrieth the greater 
benediction and the clearer evidence of God’s favour. Yet, even in the Old 
Testament, if you listen to David's harp, you shall hear as many hearse-like 
airs as carols; and the pencil of the Moly Ghost hath laboured more in des- 
cribing the afHictions of Job than the felicitics of Solomon. Prosperity is not 
without mary fears and distastes; and adversity is not without comforts and 
hopes. We see in needleworks and embroideries it is more pleasing to have a 
lively work upon a sad and solemn ground, than to have a dark and melancholy 
work upon a hghtsome ground. Judge therefore of the pleasure of the heart 
by the pleasure of the eye. Certainly virtue is like precious odours, most 
. fragrant when they are incensed or crushed ; for prosperity doth best discover 
vice, but adversity doth best discover virtue. 

It is by the ‘t Essays” that Bacon is best known to the multitude. The 
** Novum Organum ” and the ** De Augmentts ” are much talked of, but litle 
read, They have produced indeed a vast effect on the opimons of mankind ; 
but they have produced it through the operation of.inmtermediate agents. 
They have moved the intellects which have moved the world. It is in the 
‘* Essays” alone that the mind of Bacon is brought into immediate contact with 
the minds of ordinary readers. There he opens an exoteric school, and talks 
to plain men, in language which everybody understands, about things in 
which everybody is interested. He has thus enabled those who must other- 
wise have taken his merits on trust to Judge for themselves ; and the great 
body of readers have, during several generations, acknowiedged that the man 
who has treated with such consummate ability questions with which they are 
fam-liar, may well be supposed to deserve all the praise bestowed on him by 
those who have sat in his inner school. 

Without any disparagement to the admirable treatise, ‘‘ De Augmentis,” we 
must say that, in our judgment, Bacon’s greatest performance is the first book 
of the ‘Novum Organum.” All the peculiarities of his extraordinary mind 
are found there in the highest perfection. Many of the aphorisms, but parti- 
cularly those in which he gives examples of the influence of the ¢doda, show a 
nicety of observation that has never been surpassed. Every part of the book 
blazes with wit, but with wit which is employed only to Mlustrate and decorate 
truth. No book ever made so great a revolution in the mode of thinking— 
overthrew so many prejudices—introduced so many new opinions, Yet no 
book was ever written in a less contentious spirit. It truly conquers with 
chalk and not with steel. Proposition after proposition enters into the mind— 
is received not as an invader, but as a welcome friend—and, though previously 
unknown, becomes at once domesticated. But what we most admire is the 
vast capacity of that intellect which, without effort, takes in at once all the 
domains of science—all the past, the present and the future—all the errors of 
two thousand years—all the encouraging signs of the passing times-—all the 
bright hopes of the coming age. Cowley, who was among the most ardent, 
and not among the least discerning followers of the new philosopny, has, 
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in one of his finest poems, compared Bacon to Moses standing on Mount 
Pisgah. It is to Bacon, we think, as he appears in the first book of the 
‘*Novum Organum,” that the comparison applies with peculiar felicity. 
There we sce the great Lawgiver looking round from his lonely clevation on 
an infinite expanse; behind him a wilderness of dreary sands and bitter 
waters in which successive generations have sojourned, always moving, yet 
never advancing, reaping no harvest and building no abiding city; before 
him a goodly land, a land of promise, a land flowing with milk and honey. 
While the multitude below saw only the flat, sterile desert in which they had 
s» long wandered, bounded on every side by a near horizon, or cliversified 
only by some deceitful mirage, he was gazing from a far higher stand on a 
far lovelier country-—following with his eye the long course of fertilising rivers 
through ample pastures and under the bridges of great capitals—measuring 
the ditances of marts and havens—and portioning out all those wealthy regions 
from Dan to Beersheba. 


It is painfal to turn back from contemplating Bacon’s philosophy to contem- 
plate his life. Yet, without so turning back, it is impossible fairly to estimate 
‘his powers. Te left the University at an earlier age than that at which most 
people repair thither. While yet a boy he was plunged into the midst of 
diplomatic business. Thence he passed to the study of a vast technical system 
of law, and worked his way up through a succession of laborious offices to the 
highest post in his profession. In the meantime he took an active part in 
every Parliament; he was an adviser of the crown ; he paid court with the 
greatest assiduity and address to all whose favour was likely to be of use to 
hun; he lived much in society ; he noticed the shghtest peculiarities of cha- 
racter and the slightest changes of fashion. Secarcely any man has led a more 
stirring life than that which Bacon Iced from sixteen to sixty. Scarcely any 
man has been better entitled to be called a thorough man of the world. The — 
founding of a new philosophy, the imparting of a new direction to the minds 
of speculators—this was the amusement of his leisure, the work of hours occa- 
sionally stolen from the Woolsack and the Council Board. This consideration, 
while it increases the admiration with which we regard his intellect, increases 
also our regret that such an intellect should so often have been unworthily 
employed. We well knew the better course, and had, at one time, resolved 
to pursue it. ‘ I confess,” said he, in a letter written when he was still young, 
“that I have as vast contemplative ends as I have moderate civil ends.” Had 
h’s civil ends continued to be moderate, he would have been, not only the: 
Moses, but the Joshua of philosophy. He would have fulfilled a large part of | 
kis own magnificent predictions. He would have led his followers, not. only 
to the verge, but into the heart of the promised land. He would not merely 
hive pointed out, but would have divided the spoil. Above all, he would have 
left, not only a great, but a spotless name. Mankind would then have been 
able to esteem their illustrious benefactor. We should not then be compelled. 
to regard his character with mingled contempt and admiration—with mingled 
aversion and gratitude. We should not. then regret that there should be so 
many proofs of the narrowness and seltishness of a heart, the benevolence of 
~which was yet large enough to take in all races and all ages. We should not. 
then have to blush for the disingenuousness of the most devoted: worshipper of © 
speculative truth—for the servility of the boldest champion of intellectual free- 
dom. We should not then. have seen the same man at one time far in the van. 
and at another time far in the rear of his generation. .We should not then be» 
forced to own that he who first treated legislation as a science was among the’ 

last Englishmen who used the rack—that he who first summoned philosopherg, . 
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to the great work of interpreting nature was among the last Englishmen who 
sold justice. And we should conclude our survey of a life, placidly, honour- 
ably, beneficiently passed ‘fin industrious observations, grounded conclusions, 
and profitable inventions and discoveries,” * with feclings very different from 
those with which we now turn away from the chequered spectacle of so much 
glory and so much shame. 


SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE. (Octoner, 1838.) 


Memoirs of the Life, Works and Correspondence of Siv William Tumple. By the Right 
Hon. fHOMAS PEREGRINE COURTENAY, 2 vols., 8vo. London, 1836. 


Mr. CourtTENAY has long been well known to politicians as an industrious 
and useful official man, and as an upright and consistent member of Par- 
liament. He has been one of the most moderate, and, at the same time, 
one of the least pliant, members of the Conservative party. [lis conduct 
has, on some questions, been so Whiggish, that both those who applauded 
and those who condemned it have questioned bis claim to be considered as 
a Yory. But his Toryism, such as it is, he has held fast through all changes 
of fortune and fashion ; and he has at last retired: from pubhe life, leaving 
behind him, to the best of our belief, no personal enemy, and carrying 
with him the respect and goudwill of many who strongly dissent from his 
opinions. 
_ This book, the fruit of Mr. Courtenay’s leisure, is introduced by a preface 
in which he informs us that the assistance furnished to- him from various 
quarters “has taught him the superiority of literature to politics for de- 
veloping the kindlier feelings and conducing to an agreeable life.” We are 
truly glad that Mr. Courtenay is so well satisfied with his new employment, 
and we heartily congratulate him on having been driven by events to make 
an exchange which, advantageous as it is, few people make while they can 
avoid it. Le has little reason, in our opinion, to envy any of those who are 
still engaged in a pursuit from which, at most, they can only expect that, by 
relinquishing liberal studies and social pleasures~-by passing nights without 
sleep and summers without one glimpse of the beauty of nature-~they may 
attain that laborious, that invidjous, that closcly watched slavery which is 
mocked by the name of power. 

The volumes before us are fairly entitled to the praise of diligence, care, 
‘good sense and impartiality ; and these qualities are sufficient to make.a book 
valuable, but not quite sufficient to make it readable. Mr. Courtenay has not 
sufficiently studied the arts of selection and compression, The information 
with which he furnishes us must still, we apprehend, be considered as so much 
raw material. To manufacturers it will be highly useful; but it is not yet in 
such a form that it can be enjoyed by the idle consumer. To drop metaphor, 
we are afraid that this work will be less acceptable to those who read for the 
sake of reading than those who read in order to write. 
We cannot help adding, though we are extremely unwilling to quarrel with 
Mr. Courtenay about politics, that the book would not be at all the worse 
if it contained fewer snarls against the Whigs of the present day. Not only 
‘are these passages out of place, but some of them are intrinsically such that 
they would become the editor of a third-rate party newspaper better than a 
gentleman of Mr. Courtenay’s talents and knowledge. For example, we 1¢ 
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told that “it is a remarkable citcumistance, familiar to those who are ac- 
quainted with history, but suppressed by the new Whigs, that the liberal 
politicians of the seventeenth century and thy greater part of the eighteenth 
never extended their liberality to the native Irish, or the professors of the 
ancient religion.” What schoolboy of fourteen is ignorant of this remarkable 
circumstance 2 What Whig, new or old, was ever such an idiot as to think 
that it could be suppressed 2? Really, we might as well say that it is a remark- 
able circumstance, familiar to people well read in history, byt carefully sup- 
pressed by the Clergy of the established Church, that in the fifteenth century 
Kengland was Catholic. We are tempted to make some remarks on another 
passage, which seems to be the peroration of a speech intended to have been 
spoken ayainst the Keform Bill, but we forbear. 

We doubt whether it will be found that the memory of Sir William Temple 
owes much to Mr. Courtenay’s researches. Temple is one of those men whom 
the world has agreed tu praise highly without knowing much about them, 
and who are therefore more likely to lose than to gain by a close examination. 
Yet he is not without fair pretensions to the most honourable place among 
the statesmen of his time. A few of them equalled or surpassed him in talents ; 
but they were men of no good repute for honesty. A few may be named whose 
patriotism was purer, nobler and more disinterested than his; but they were 
men of no eminent ability. Morally, he was above Shaftesbury ; intellectually, 
he was above Russell. 

To say of a man that he occupied a high position in times of misgovern- 
ment, of corruption, of civil and religious faction, and that, nevertheless, he 
contracted no great stain, and bore no part in any great crime; that he won 
the esteem of a profligate Court and of a turbulent people, without being guilty 
of any disgraceful subserviency to either—seems to be very high praise ; and 
all this may with truth be said of Temple. : 

Yet Temple is not a man to our taste. A temper not naturally gocd, but 
under strict command—-a constant regard to decorum—a rare caution in playing 
that mixed game of skill and hazard, human life-—a disposition to be content 
with small and certain winnings rather than to go on doubling the stake—these 
seem to us to be the most reraarkable features of his character. This sort of 
moderation when united, as in him it was, with very considerable abilities, is, 
under ordinary circumstances, scarcely to be distinguished from the highest 
and purest integrity, and yet may be perfectly compatible with laxity of prin- 
ciple, with coldness of heart, and with the most intense selfishness. Temple, 
we fear, had not sufficient warmth and elevation of sentiment to deserve the 
name of a virtuous man. Ife did not betray or oppress his country : nay, he 
rendered considerable services to her; but he risked nothing for her, No 
temptation which either the King or the Opposition could hold out ever in- 
duced him to come forward as the supporter either of arbitrary or of factious 
measures. But he was most careful not to give offence by strenuously op- 
‘posing such measures. He never put himself prominently before the public 
eye, except at conjunctures when he was almost certain to gain and could 
not possibly lose—at conjunctures when the interest of the State, the views of 
the Court and the passions of the multitude all appeared for an instant to co- 
incide. By judiciously availing himself of several of these rare moments, he 
succeeded in establishing a high character for wisdom and patriotism. When 
the favourable crisis was passed, he never risked the reputation which he had 
won. He avoided the great offices of State with a caution almost pusiliani- 
mous, and confined himself to quiet and secluded departments of public 
business, in which he could enjoy moderate but certain advantages without 
incurring envy. If the circumstances of the country became such that 
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it was impossible to take any part in politics without some danger, he 
retired to his Library and his Orchard; and, while the nation groaned 
under oppression, or resounded with tumult and with the din of civil arms, 
amused himself by writing Memoirs and tying up Apriccts. His political 
career bore some resemblance to the military career of Louis XIV. Louis, 
lest his royal dignity should be compromised by failure, never repaired 
to a siege till it had been reported to him by the most skilful officers in his 
service that nothing could prevent the fall of the place. When this was 
ascertained, the monarch, in his helmet and cuirass, appeared among the 
tents, held councils of war, dictated the capitulation, received the keys, and 
then returned to Versailles to hear his flatterers repeat that Turenne had been 
beaten at Mariendal, that Condé had been forced to raise the siege of Arras, 
and that the only warrior whose glory had never been obscured by a single 
check was Louis the Great! Yet Condé and Turenne will always be con- 
sidered as captains of a very different order from the invincible Louis ; and we 
must own that many statesmen, who have committed very great faults, appear 
to us to be deserving of more esteem that the faultless Temple. For in truth 
his faultlessness is chiefly to be ascribed to his extreme dread of all responsi- 
bility ; to his determination rather to leave his country in a scrape than to run 
any chance of being in a scrape himself. H[e seems to have been averse from 
danger ; and it must be admitted that the dangers to which a public man was 
exposed, in those days of conflicting tyranny and sedition, were of the most 
scrious kind. Ile could not bear discomfort, bodily or mental. Tis lamenta- 
tions when, in the course of his diplomatic journeys, he was put a little out of 
his way, and forced, in the vulgar phrase, to rough it, are quite amusing. He 
talks of riding a day or two on a bad Westphalian road, of sleeping on straw 
for one night, of travelling in winter when the snow lay on the ground, as if 
he had gone on an expedition to the North Pole or to the source of the Nile. 
This kind of valetudinarian effeminacy, this habit of coddling himself, appears 
in all parts of his conduct. He loved fame, but not with the love of an exalted 
and generous mind. He loved it as an end, not at all as a means; as a per- 
sonal luxury, not at all as an instrument of advantage to others. Ile scraped 
it together and treasured it up with a timid and miggardly thrift, and never 
employed the hoard in any enterprise, however virtuous and honourable, in 
which there was hazard of losing one particie. No wonder if such a person did 
litde or nothing which deserves positive blame. But much more than this may 
justly be demanded of a man possessed of such abilities and placed in such a 
situation. Wad Temple been brought before Dante’s infernal tribunal, he 
would not have been condemned to the deeper recesses of the abyss. Ile 
would not have been boiled with Dundee in the crimson pool of Bulicame, or 
hurled with Danby into the seething pitch of Malcbolge, or congealed with 
Churchill in the eternal ice of Giudecca; but he would perhaps have been 
placed in the dark vestibule next to the shade of that inglorious pontiff-— 


® Che fece per viltate il gran rifiuto.” 


Of course a man is not bound to be a politician any more than he is bound 
to be a soldier; and there are perfectly honourable ways of quitting both 
politics and the military profession. But neither in the one way of life, nor in 
the other, is any man entitled to take all the sweet and leave all the sour. A 
man who belongs to the army only in time of peace—who appears at reviews 
in Hyde Park, escorts the Sovereign with the utmost valour and fidelity to and 
from the House of Lords, and retires as soon as he thinks it likely that he ma 
be ordered on an expedition—is justly thought to have disgraced himself. 
Some portion of the censure due to such a holiday soldier mzy justly fall on the 


= 
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mere holiday-politician, who flinches from his duties as soon as those duties 
become difficult and disagreeable—that is to say, as soon as it becomes 
peculiarly important that he should resolutely peform them. 

But though we are far indeed from considering Temple as a perfect states- 
man, though we place him below many statesmen who have committed very 
great errors, we cannot deny that, when compared with his contemporaries, he 
makes a highly respectable appearance. The reaction which followed the 
victory of the popular party over Charles the First had produced a hurtful 
effeet on the national character ; and this effect was most discernible in the 
classes and in the places which had been most strongly excited by the recent 
revolution. The deterioration was greater In London than in the country, and 
was preatest of all in the courtly and official circles. Almost all that remained 
of what had been good and noble in the Cavahers and Roundheads of 1642 
was now to be found in the middling orders. The principles and feelings 
which prompted the Grand Remonstrance were still strong among the 
sturdy yeomen and the decent, God-fearing merchants. The spirit of Derby 
and Capel still glowed m many sequestered manor-houses ; but among those 
political leaders who, at the time of the Restoration were still young, or in the 
vigour of manhood, there was neither a Southampton nor a Vane, neither a 
Falkland nora dlampden. That pure, fervent and constant loyalty,which, in 
the preceding reign, had remained unshaken ou fields of disastrous battle, in 
forcign garrets and cellars, and at the bar of the Ligh Court of Justice, was 
searcely to be found among the rising courtiers. As little, or still less, could 
the new chiefs of parties lay claim to the great qualtics of the statesmen who 
had slood at the head of the Long Parliament. Hampden, Pym, Vane, 
Cromwell are discriminated from the ablest politicians of the succeeding gener- 
ation by all the strong lineaments which distinguish the men who produce 
revolutions from the men whom revolutions produce. The leader in a great 
change, the man who stirs up a reposing community and overthrows a deeply 


rooted system may be a very depraved man, but he can scarcely be destitute 
‘of some moral qualities which extort even from cnemies a reluctant admiration : 


fixedness of purpose, intensity of will, enthusiasm, which is not the less fierce 
or persevering because it is sometimes disguised under the semblance of com- 
posure, and which bears down before it the force of circumstances and the 
opposition of reluctant minds. These qualities, variously combined with all 
sorts of virtues and vices, may be found, we think, in most of the authors of 
great Civil and Religious movements: in Cesar, in Mahomet, in Hildebrand, 
in Dominic; in Luther, in Robespierre ; and these qualities were found, in no 
scanty measure, among the chiefs of the party which opposed Charles the 
First. The character of the men whose minds are formed in the midst of the 
confusion which follows a great revolution is generally very different. Heat, 
the natural philosophers tell us, produces rarefaction of the air, and rarefac- 
tion of the air produces cold. So zeal makes revolutions, and revolutions 
make men zealous for nothing. The politicians af whom we speak, whatever 
may be their natural capacity or courage, are almost always characterised by a 
peculiar levity, a peculiar inconstancy, an easy, apathetic way of looking at the 
most solemn questions, a willingness to leave the diréction of their course to 
fortune and popular opinion, a notion that one public cause is pretty nearly as 
good as another, and a firm conviction that it is much better to be the hireling 
of the worst cause than to be a martyr to.the best. . a 

This was most strikingly the case with the English statesmen of .the- 
gericration which followed the Restoration. They had neither the enthusiasm 
of the Cavalier, nor the enthusiasm of the Republican. © They had been.early 
emancipated from the dominion of old usages and feelings; yet they had not - 
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Acquirel a strong passion for innovation. Accustomed to see old esta- 


blishments shaking, falling, lying in ruins all around them; to live 
tinder a succession of constitations, of which the average duration was 


about a twelvemonth, they had no religious reverence for prescription, no- 
thing of that frame of mind which naturally springs from the habitual eontem- 
plation of immemorial antiquity and immovable stability. Accustomed, on the 
other hand, to see change after change welcomed with cager hope and ending 
in disappointment—-to see shame and confusion of face follow the extravagant 
hopes and predictions of rash and fanatical innovators—-they had learned to 
look on professions of public spirit and on schemes of reform with distrust and 
contempt. They sometimes talked the language of devoted subjects some- 
tines that of ardent lovers of their cowry. But their secret creed seems to 
have been, that loyalty was one great delusion and patriotism another. If they 
really entertained any predilection for the monarchical or for the popular part 
of the constitution—for episcopacy or for presbyterianism-—that predilection 
was feeble and languid, and instead of overcoming, as in the times of their 
fathers, the dread of exile, confiscation and death, was rarely of proof to resist 
the shghtest impulse of selfish ambition or of selfish fear. Such was the texture 
of the presbyterianism of Lauderdale and of the speculative republicanism of 
Halifax. The sense of political honour seemed to be extinct. With the great 
mass of mankind, the test of integrity in a public man is consistency. This 
test, though very defective, is perhaps the best that any, except very acute, or 
very near observers, are capable of applying, and does undoubtedly enable the 
people to form an estimate of the characters of the great, which, on the whole, 
approximates to correctness. But during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, inconsistency had necessarily ceased to be a disgrace, and a man was 
no more taunted with it, than he is taunted with being black at Timbuctoo, 


Nohody was ashamed of avowing what was common between him and the 
y 


whole nation. In the short space of about seven years, the supreme power had 
been held by the Long Parhament, by a Council of Officers, by Barebones’ 


Parliament, by a Council of Officers again, by a Protector according to the 


oe 


Instrument of Government, by a Protector according to the Humble Petition 
and Advice, by the Long Parliament again, by a third Council of Officers, hy 
the Long Parhament a third time, by the Convention, and by the King. In 
such times, consistency is so inconvenient to aman who affects it, and to oll 
who are connected with him, that it ceases to be regarded asa virtue and is 
considered as impracticable obstinacy and idle scrupulosity. Indeed, in such 
times, a good citizen may be bound in duty to serve a succession of Govern- 
ments. Blake did so in one profession and Hale in another, and the conduct 
of both has been approved by posterity, Lut it is clear that when inconsistency 
with respect to the most important public questions has ceased to be a reproach, 
inconsistency with respect to questions of minor importance is not likely to be 


- regarded as dishonourable. In a country in which many very honest people 


had, within the space of a few months, supported the government of the 
Protector, that of the Rump, and that of the King, a man was not likely to be 


—nshamed of abandoning his party for a place, or of voting fora Lill which he 


had opposed. | 
The public men of the times which followed the Restoration were by no 
means deficient in courage or ability ; and some kinds of talent appear to have 


been developed amongst them to a remarkable-—we might almost say, to a. morbid 


and unnatural—degree. Neither Theramenes in ancicnt, nor Valleyrand in 


~ modern times, had a finer perception of all the peculiarities of character and of 


all the indications of coming change than some of our countrymen of those 


~ days. Their power of reading things of high import, in signs which to others 
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were invisible or unintelligible, resembled magic. But the curse of Reuben’ 


was upon them all: ‘* Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel.” 

This character is susceptible of innumerable modifications, according to the 
innumerable varieties of intellect and temper in which it may be found. Men 
of unquiet minds and violent ambition followed a fearfully eccentric course-— 
darted wildly from one extreme to another-—served and betrayed all parties in 
turn-~showed their unblushing foreheads alternately in the van of the most 
corrupt administrations and of the most factions oppositions—were privy to th: 
most guilty mysteries, first of the Cabal and then of the Rye House Plot -- 
abjured their religion to win their sovereign’s favour while they were secretly 
planning his overthrow-—shrived themselves to Jesuits with letters in cypher 
from the Prince of Orange in their pockets—corresponded with the Hagug 
whilst in office under James~-and began to correspond with St. Germain’s as 
soon as they had kissed hands for office under William. But Temple was net 
one of these. He was not destitute of ambition. But his was not one of thos 
souls within which unsatished ambition anticipates the tortures of hell, gnaws 
like the worm which dieth not, and burns like the fire which is not quenched, 
His principle was to make sure of safety and comfort and to let greatness come 
if it would. It came ; he enjoyed it ; and, in the very first moment in which it 
could no longer be enjoyed without danger and vexation, he contentedly let it 
go. He was not exempt, we think, from the prevailing political immorality. 
Ifis mind took the contagion, but took it ad modum recipientis—in a form so 
mild that an undiscerning judge might doubt whether it were indeed the same 
fierce pestilence that was raging all around. The malady partook of the con- 
stitutional languor of the patient. The general corruption, mitigated by his 
calin and unadventurous temperament, showed itself in omissions and desertions, 
Hot in positive crimes ; at his inactivity, though sometimes timorous and 
selfish, becomes respectable when compared with the malevolent and perfidious 
restlessness of Shaftesbury and Sunderland. . 

Temple sprang froma family which, though ancient and honourable, had, 
before his time, been scarcely mentioned in our history ; but which, long after 
his death, produced so many eminent men and formed such distinguished 
alliances, that it exercised, in a regular and constitutional manner, an influence 
in the state scarcely inferior to that which, in widely different times and by 
widely different aris, the house of Neville attained in England and that of 
Douglas in Scotland. During the latter years of George IL. and through 
the whole reign of George III., members of that widely spread and powerful 
connection were almost constantly at the head either of the Government or of 
the Opposition. There were times when the ‘‘cousinhood,” as it was once 
nicknamed, would of itself have furnished almost all the materials necessary 
for the construction of an efhcient Cabinet. Within the space of fifty years, 
three First Lords of the Treasury, three Secretaries of State, two Keepers of 


the Privy Seal and four First Lords of the Admiralty were appointed from 


among the sons and grandsons of the Countess Temple. 

So splendid have been the fortunes of the main stock of the Temple family, 
continued by female succession. William Temple, the first of the line who 
attained to any great historical eminence, was of a younger branch. His 
father, Sir John Temple, was Master of the Rolls in Ireland, and distinguished 
himself among the Privy Councillors of that kingdom by the zeal with which, 
at the commencement of the struggle between the Crown and the Long Parlia- 


ment, he supported the popular cause. He was arrested by order of the Duke. 
of Ormond, but regained his liberty by an exchange, repaired to England, and _ 


there sat in the Neuse of Commons as burgess for Chichester. He attached © 


himself to the Presbyterian party ; and was one of those moderate members 
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who, at the close of the year 1648, voted for treating with Charles on the basis 
to which that Prince had hiniself agreed, and who were, in consequence, turned 
out of the House, with small ceremony, by Colonel Pride. Sir John seems, 
however, to have made his peace with the victorious Independents, for, in 
1653, he resumed his office in Ireland. 

Sir John Temple was married to a sister of the celebrated Henry Hammond, 
a learned and pious divine who took the sid¢ of the King with very conspicuous 
zeal during the civil war, and was deprivéd of his preferment in the church 
after the victery of the Parliament. On account of the loss which Hammond 
sustained on this occasion, he has the honour of being designated, in the cant 
of that new brood of Oxonian secretaries who unite the worst parts of the 
Jesuit to the worst parts of the Orangeman, as Haminond, Presbyter, Doctor 
and Confessor. ; 

William Temple, Sir John’s eldest son, was born in London in the year 
1628. He received his early education under his maternal uncle; was subse- 
quently sent to school at Bishop-Stortford ; and, at seventeen, began to rcside 
at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, where the celebrated Cudworth was his 
tutor, The times were not favourable to study. The Civil War disturbed 
even the quiet cloisters and bowling-greens of Cambridge, produced violent 
revolutions in the government and discipline of the colleges, and unsettled the 
minds of the students. Temple forgot at Emmanuel all the httle Greek which 
he had brought from Bishop-Stortford, and never retrieved the loss —a circun- 
stance which would hardly be worth noticing but for the almost incredibl: 
fact that, fifty years later, he was so absurd as to set up his own authority 
against that of Bentley on questions of Greck history and philology. Tle 
made no proficiency either in the old philosophy which stl lingered in the 
schools of Cambridge, or in the new philosophy of which Lord Bacon was 
the founder. But to the end of his life he continued to speak of the former 
with ignorant admiration and of the latter with equally ignorant contempt. 

After residing at Cambridge two years, he departed without taking a deyree, 
and set out upon his travels. He seems then to have been a lively, agreeable 
young man of fashion, not by any means deeply read, but versed in all the 
superficial accomplishments of a gentleman, and acceptable in all polite 
societies. In politics he professed himself a Royalist. His opinions on 
religious subjects seem to have been such as might be expected from a young 
man of quick parts, who had received a rambling education, who had net 
thought decply, who had been disgusted by the morose austerity of the 
Puritans, and who, surrounded from childhood by the hubbub of conflicting 
sects, might easily learn to feel an impartial contempt for them all. 

On his road to France he fell in with the son and daughter of Sir Peter 
Osborne. Sir Peter was governor of Guernsey for the King, and the young 
people were, like their father, warm for the royal cause. At an inn where 
they stopped in the Isle of Wight, the brother amused himself with inscribing 
on the windows his opinion of the ruling powers. For this instance of malig- 
nancy the whole party were arrested and brought before the governor, ‘The 
sister, trusting to the tenderness which, cven in th se troubled times, scarcely 
any gentleman of any party ever failed to show where a woman was concerned, 
took the crime on herself, and was immediately set at liberty with her fellow- 
travellers. 

This incident, as was natural, made a deep impression on Temple. Me was 
only twenty. Dorothy Osborne was twenty-one. She is said to have been 
handsome ; and there remains abundant proof that she possessed .an ample 
share of the dexterity, the vivacity and the tenderness of her sex. Temple 
go.0v became, in the phrase of that time, her servant, and she returned his 
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regard. But difficulties as great as ever cxpanded a novel to the fifth volume 
opposed their wishes. When the courtship commenced, the father of the hero 
was sitting in the Long Parliament; the father of the heroine was holding 
Guernsey for King Charles. I’ven when the war ended, and Sir Peter Osborne 
returned to his scat at Chicksands, the prospects of the lovers were scarcely 
less gloomy. Sir John Temple had a more advantageous alliance in view for 
his son. Dorothy Osborne was in the meantime besieged by as many suitors 
as were drawn to Belmont by the fame of Portia. The most distinguished on 
the list was Ifenry Cromwell. Destitute of the capacity, the energy, the 
magnanimity of his illustrious father, destitute also of the meek and placid 
virtues of his elder brother, this young man was perhaps a more formidable 
rival in Jove than either of them would have been. Mrs. Hutchinson, speak- 
ing the sentiments of the grave and aged, describes him as an ‘insolent foole,” 
and a ‘debauched, ungodly cavalier.” ’ These expressions probably mean that 
he was one who, among young and dissipated people, would pass for a fine 
gentleman. Dorothy was fond of dogs of larger and more formidable breed 
than those which lie on modern hearth-rugs ; and Henry Cromwell promised 
that the highest functionaries at Dublin should be set to work to procure her a 
fine Irish greyhound, She seems to have felt his attentions as very flattering, 
though his father was then only Lord-General, and not yet Protector. Love, 
however, triumphed over ambition, ana the young lady appears never to have 
resreited her decision; though, in a letter written just at the time when all 
England was ringing with the news of the violent dissolution of the Long Parlia- 
ment, she could not refrain from reminding Temple, with paydonable vanity, 
‘*how great she might have been, if she had been so wise as to have taken 
hold of the offer of 1. C.” | ; 

' Nor was it only the influence of rivals that Temple had to dread. The 
relations of his mistress regarded him with personal dislike, and spoke of him 
as an unprincipled adventurer, without honour or religion, ready to render 
service to any party for the sake of preferment. This is, indeed, a very dis- 
torled view of Temple’s character. Yet a character, even in the most distorted 
view taken of it by the most angry and prejudiced minds, generally retains 
synething of its outline. No caricaturist ever represented Mr. Pitt as a 
Ialstaff, or MIr. Fox as a skeleton ; nor did any libeller ever impute parsi- 
mony to Sheridan, or profusion to Marlborough. It must be allowed that the 
turn of mind which the eulogists of Temple have dignified with the appellation 
of philusophical indifference, and which, however becoming it may be in an 
old and experienced statesman, has a somewhat ungraceful appearance in 
youth, might easily appear shocking to a family who were ready to fight or 
suffer martyrdom for their exiled King and their persecuted church. The poor | 
sir] was exceedingly hurt and irritated by these imputations on her lover, de 
fended him warmly behind his back, and addressed to himself some very tender 
and anxious admonitions, mingled with assurances of her confidence in his” 
honour and virtue. On one occasion she was most highly provoked by the. 
way in which orf: of her brothers spoke of Temple. ‘‘ We talked ourselves © 
weary,” she says ; ‘‘-he renounced me, and I defied him.” : _ 
_ Nearly seven years did this arduous wooing continue. We are not accurately” 
informed respecting Temple’s movements during that time. But he seems ta. 
have led a rambling life, sometimes on the Continent, sometimes fn Ireland, © 
sometimes in London. He made himself master of the French and Spanish. 
languages, and amused himself by writing essays and romances—an employ- : 
ment which at least served the purpose of forming: his style. The spectnier 
which Mr. Courtenay has preserved of these carly compositions is by no means’ 
contemptible, Indeed, there is one passage on Like and Dislike which’ could: 
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have been produced only by a mind habituated carefully to reflect on its own 
operations, and which reminds us of the best things in Montaigne. 

He appears to have kepe up a very active correspondence with his mistress. 
His letters are lost, but hers have been preserved ; and many of them appear 
in these volumes. Mr. Courtenay expresses some doubt whether his readers 
will think him justified in inserting so large a number of these epistles. We 
only wish that there were twite as many. Very little indeed of the diplomatic 
correspondence of that generation is so well worth reading. ‘There isa vile 
phrase of which bad historians are exceeding fond-~' the dignity of history.” 
One writer is in possession of some anecdotes which would illustrate most 
strikingly the opcration of the Mississippi scheme on the manners and morals 
of the Parisians. But he suppresses those anecdotes because they are too low 
for the dignity of history. Another is strongly tempted to mention some facts 
indicating the horrible state of the prisons of England two hundred years ago. 
But he hardly thinks that the sufferings of a dozen felons pigging together on 
bare bricks in a hole fifteen feet square would form a subject suited*to the 
dignity of history. Another, from respect for the dignity of history, publishes 
an account of the reign of George the Second without ever mentioning White- 
ficld’s preaching in Moorfields. How should a writer, who can talk about 
senates, and congresses of sovercigns, and pragmatic sanctions, and ravclins, 
and counterscarps, and battles where ten thousand men are killed and six 
thousand men, with fifty stand of colours and eighty guns taken, stoop to the 
Stock Exchange, to Newgate, io the theatre, to the tabernacle? | 

Tragedy has its dignity as well as history ; and how much the tragic art has 
owed to that dignity any man may judge who will compare the majestic 
Alexandrines in which the Seigneur Oreste and Madame Andromacue utter 
their complaints, with the chattering of the fool in ‘* Lear” and of the nurse 
in ‘* Romeo and Juliet.” 

That a historian should not record trifles, that he should confine himself to 
what is important is perfectly true. But many writers seem never to have con- 
sidered on what the historical importance of an event depends. They scem not 
to be aware that the importance of a fact, when that fact is considered with 
reference to its immediate effects, and the importance of the same fact, when. 
that fact is considered as part of the materials for the coastruction of a science, 
are two very different things. The quantity of good or evil which a transaction 
produces is by no means necessarily proportioned to the quantity of light which 
that transaction affords as to the way in which good or evil may hereafter be 
prodaced, The poisoning of an emperor is in one sense a far more serious 
matter than the poisoning of a rat. But the poisoning of a rat may be an era 
in chemistry ; and an emperor may be poisoned by such ordinary means, and 
with such ordinary symptoms, that no scientific journal would notice the occur- 
rence. An action for an hundred thousand pounds is in one sense a more 
momentous affair than an action for fifty pounds. But it by no means follows 
that the learned gentlemen who report the proceedings of the courts of law 
ought to give a fuller account of an action for a hundred thousand pounds than 
of an action for fifty pounds. Fora cause in which a large sum is at stake may 
_be important only to the particular plaintiff and the particular defendant. A 
cause, on the other hand, in which a small sum is at stake, may establish some, 
great principle interesting to half the families in the kingdom. The case is 
exactly the same with that class of subjects of which historians treat, “To an 
Athenian, in the time of the Peloponnesian war, the result of the battle of 
Delium was far more important than the fate of the comedy of the ‘ Knights. ” 
But to us the fact that the comedy of the ‘‘ Knights” was brought on the 
Athenian stage with success is far more important than the fact that the 
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Athenian phalanx gave way at Delium. Neither the one event nor the other 
has now any intrinsic importance. We are in no danger of being speared by 
the Thebans. We are not quizzed in the ‘‘ Knights.” To us the importance 
of both events consists in the value of the general truth which is to be learned 
from them, What general truth do we learn from the accounts which have 
come down to us of the battle of Delium? Very little more than this, that 
when two armies fight, it is not Improbable that one of them will be very 
soundly beaten—a truth which it would not, we apprehend, be difficult to 
establish, even if all memory of the battle of Delium were lost among men. 
But a man who becomes acquainted with the comedy of the ‘* Knights,” and 
with the history of that comedy, at once feels his mind enlarged. Society is 
presented to him under a new aspect. He may have read and travelled much. 
He may have visited all the countries of Europe and the civilised nations cf 
the Mast. IIe may have observed the manners of many barbarous races. But 
here is something altogether different from everything which he has seen either 
among polished men, or among savages. Ilere is a community politically, 
intellectually and morally unlike any other community of which he has the 
raeans of forming an opinion. This is the really precious part of history—-the 
corn which some threshers carefully sever from the chaff for the purpose of 
gathering the chaff into the garner and flinging the corn into the fire. 

Thinking thus, we are glad to learn so much, and would willingly learn 
more, about the loves of Sir William and his mistress. In the seventeerth 
century, to be sure, Louis XIV. was a much more important person than 
Temple’s sweetheart. But death and time equalise all things. Neither the 
great King nor the beauty of Bedfordshire—neither the gorgeous paradise of 
Marli nor Mistress Osborne’s favourite walk ‘fin the common that lay hard by 
the house, where a great many young wenches used to keep sheep and cows 
and sit in the shade singing of ballads,” is anything to us. Louis and Dorothy 
are alike dust. A cotton-mill stands on the ruins of Marli, and the Osbornes 
have ceased to dwell under the ancient roof of Chicksands. But of that infor. 
mation for the sake of which alone it is worth while to study remote events, we 
find so much in the love letters which Mr. Courtenay has published, that we 
would gladly purchase equally interesting billets with ten times their weight in 
state-papers taken at random. To us surely it is as useful to know how the 
young ladies of England employed themselves a hundred and eighty years ago 
---how far their minds were cultivated, what were their favourite studies, what 
degree of liberty was allowed to them, what use they made of that liberty, what 
accomplishments they most valued in men, and what proofs of tenderness 
delicacy permitted them to give to favoured suitors—as to know all about the 
seizure of Franche Comté and the treaty of Nimeguen. The mutual relations 
of the two sexes seem to us to be at least as important as the mutual relations 
of any two governments in the world; and a series of letters written by a 
virtuous, amiable and sensible girl, and intended for the eye of her lover alone, 
can scarcely fail to throw some light on the relations of the sexes ; whereas it is 
perfectly possible, as all who have made any historical researches can attest, to 
read bale after bale of despatches and protocols without catching one glimpse 
of light about the relations of governments. | 

Mr. Courtenay proclaims that he is.one of Dorothy Osborne’s devoted ser- 
vants, and expresses a hope that the publication of her letters will add to the 
number. We must declare ourselves his rivals. She really seems to have been 
a very charming young woman—modest, generous, affectionate, intelligent and 
sprightly—a royalist, as was to be expected from her connections, without any 
of that political asperity which is as unwomanly as a long beard— religious, and 
occasionally gliding into a very pretty and endearing sort of preaching, yet not 
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too good to partake of such diversions as London afforded under the melancholy 
rule of the Puritans, or to giggle a little at a ridiculous sermon from a divine 
who was thought to be one of the great lights of the Assembly at Westminster 
—with a little turn for coquetry, which was yet perfectly compatible with warm 
and disinterested attachment—and a little turn for satire, which yet seldom 
passed the bounds of good-nature. She loved reading ; but her studies were 
not those of Queen Elizabeth and Lady Jane Grey. She read the verses of 
Cowley and Lord Broghill, French memoirs recommended by her lover, and 
the Travels of Fernando Mendez Pinto, But her favourite books were those 
ponderous French romances which modern readers know chiefly from the 
pleasant satire of Charlotte Lennox, She could not, however, help laughing 
at the vile English into which they were translated. Her own style is very 
agreeable ; nor are her letters at all the worse for some passages in which rail- 
lery and tenderness are mixed in a very engaging namby-pamby. 

When at last the constancy of the lovers had triumphed over all the 
obstacles which kinsmen and rivals could oppose to their union, a yet more 
serious calamity befell them. Poor Mistress Osborne fell ill of the small-pox 
and, though she escaped with life, lost all her beauty. To this most severe trial 
the affection and honour of the lovers of that age was not unfréquently sub- 
jected. Our readers probably remermber what Mrs. Hutchinson tells us of 
herself. The lofty Cornelia-like spirit of the aged matron seems to melt into 
a long-forgotten softness when she relates how her beloved Colonel married 
her as soon as she was able to quit the chamber, when the priest and all that 
saw her were affrighted to look on her. But God,” she adds, with a not un- 
graceful vanity, ‘‘ recompensed his justice and constancy by restoring her as 
well as before.” Templ- showed on this occasion the same ‘‘ justice and con- 
stancy,” which did so much honour to Colonel Hutchinson. The date of the 
marriage is not exactly known. But Mr. Courtenay supposes it to have taken 
place about the end of the year 1654. From this time we lose sight of Dorothy, 
and are reduced to form our opinion of the terms on which she and her hus- 
band were from very slight indications which may easily mislead us.: 

Temple soon went to Ireland, and resided with his father, partly at Dublin, 
partly in the county of Carlow. Ireland was probably then a more agreeable 
residence for the higher classes, as compared with England, than it has ever 
been before or since. In no part of the empire were the superiority of Crom- 
well’s abilities and the force of his character so signally displayed. He had 
not the power, and probably had not the inclination, to govern that island in 
the best way. Ths rebellion of the aboriginal race had excited in England 
a strong religious and national aversion to them ; nor js there any reason to be- 
tieve that the Protector was so far beyond his age as to be free from the prevail- 
inz sentiment. He had vanquished them; he knew that they were in his 
power: and he regarded them as a band of malefactors and idolators who 
were mercifully treated if they were not smitten with the edge of the sword. 
On those who resisted he had made war as the Hebrews made war on the ~ 
Canaanites. Drogheda was as Jericho and Wexford as Ai. To the remains 
of the old population, the conqueror granted a peace such as that which 
Joshua granted to the Gibeonites. He made them hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. But, good or bad, he could not be otherwise than great. Under 
favourable circumstances, Ireland would have found in him a most just and 
beneficent ruler. She found in him a tyrant—not a small teasing tyrant, such 
as those who have so long been her curse and her shame—but one of those 
awful tyrants whe at long intervals seem to be sent on earth, like avenging 
angels, with some high commission of destruction and renovation. He was 
no man of half measures @f mean affronts and ungracious concessions. His 
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Protestant ascendency was not an ascendency of ribands, and fiddles, and 
statues, and processions. He would never have dreamed of abolishing penal 
Jaws against the Irish catholics and withholding from them the elective fran- 
chise—of giving them the elective franchise and excluding them from Parlia- 
ment—of admitting them to Parliament and refusing to them a full and equal 
participation tm all the blessings of society and government. The thing most 
alien from his clear intellect and his commanding spirit was petty persecution. 
He knew how to tolerate and he knew how to destroy. His administration 
in Ireland was an administration on what are now called Orange principles— 
followed out most ably, most steadily, most undauntedly, most unrelentingly, 
to every extreme consequence to which those principles lead ; and it would, if 
continued, inevitably have produced the effect which he contemplated—an 
entire decomposition and reconstruction of society. He had a great and 
definite object in view—to make Ireland thoroughly English, to make it 
another Yorkshire or Norfolk. Thinly peopled as Ireland then was, this end 
was not unattainable ; and there is every reason to believe that, if his policy 
had been followed during fifty years, this end would have been attained. 
Instead of an emigration, such as we now see from Ireland to England, there 
was, under his government, a constant and large emigration from England to 
Ireland. This tide of population ran almost as strongly as that which now 
runs from Massachusetts and Connecticut to the states behind the Ohio. The 
native race was driven back before the advancing van of the Anglo-Saxon 
population as the American Indians or the tribes of Southern Africa are now 
driven back before the white settlers. Those fearful phenomena which have 
almost invariably attended the planting of civilised colonies in uncivilised 
countries, and which had been known to the nations of Europe only by distant 
and questionable rumour, were now publicly exhibited in their sight. The 
words ‘‘ extirpation,” ‘‘ eradication,” were often in the mouths of the English 
back-settlers of Leinster and Munster—cruel words—yet, in their cruelty, 
one more mercy than much softer sis Sarre which have since been 
sanctioned by universities and cheered by Parliaments. For it is in truth 
more merciful to extirpate a hundred thousand people at once, and to fill the 
void with a well governed population, than to misgovern millions through a 
long succession of generations. We can much more easily pardon tremendous 
severities inflicted for a great object than an endless series of paltry vexations 
and oppressions inflicted for no rational object at all. | , 

Ireland was fast becoming English. Civilisation and wealth were making 
rapid progress in almost every part of the island. The effects of that iren 
despotism are described to us by a hostile witness in very remarkable language. 
i Vhich is more wonderful,” says Lord Clarendon, ‘‘all this was done and 
settled within little more than. two years, to that degree of perfection that 
there were many buildings raised for beauty as well as use, orderly and regular 
plantations of trees, and fences and inclosures raised throughout the kingdom, 
purchases made by one from another at very valuable rates, and jointures made 
- upon marriages, and all other conveyances and settlements executed, as in a 
kingdom at peace within itself, and where no doubt ceuld be made of the 
validity of titles.” | 

All Temple’s feelings about Irish questions were those of a colonist and 
a member of the dominant caste. He troubled himself as little about: the 
welfare of the remains of the old Celtic population as an English farmer on 
the Swan river troubles himself about the New Hollanders, or a Dutch Boer 
at the Cape about the Caffres.. The years which he passed in Ireland, while 
the Cromwellian system was in full operation, he always described as ‘‘ years 
cf great satisfaction.” Farming, gardening, county business, and studies, . 
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rather entertaining than profound, occupied his time. In politics he took no 
part, and, many years after, he attributed this inaction to his love of the 
ancient constitution, which, he said, ‘‘ would not suffer him to enter into 
public affairs till the way was plain for the King’s happy restoration.” It does 
not appear, indeed, that any offer of employment was made to him. If he 
really did refuse any preferment, we may, without much breach of charity, 
attribute the refusal rather to the caution which, during his whole Hie, pre- 
vented him from running any risk than to the fervour of his loyalty. 

In 1660 he made his first appearance in public life. He sat in the convention 
which, in the midst of the general confusion that preceded the Restoration, 
was summoned by the chiefs of the army of Ireland to meet in Dublin. After 
the King’s return, an Irish parliament was regularly convoked, in which 
Temple represented the county of Carlow. The details of his conduct in this 
situation are not known tous. But we are told in general terms, and can 
easily believe, that he showed great moderation and great aptitude for busi- 
-ness. It is probable that he also distinguished himself in debate; for, many 
years afterwards, he remarked that ‘his friends in Ireland used to think that, 
if he had any talent at all, it lay in that way.” 

{n May, 1663, the Irish parliament was prorogued, and Temple repaired 
to England with his wife. Elis income amounted to about five hundred pounds 
a-year, a sum which was then sufficient for the wants of a family mixing in 
fashionable circles. He passed two years in London, where he seems to 
have led that easy, lounging life which was best suited to his temper. 

He was not, however, unmindiul of his interest. He had brought with him 
letters of introduction from the Duke of Ormond, then Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, to Clarendon, and to Henry Bennet, Lord Arlington, who was Secre- 
tary of State. Clarendon was at the head of affairs. But his power was 
visibly declining, and was certain to decline more and more every day. An 
observer much less discerning than Temple might easily perceive that the 
Chancellor was a man who belonged to a by-gone world; a representative of 
a past age, of obsolete modes of thinking, of unfashionable vices, and of more 
unfashionable virtues. His long exile had made him a stranger in the country 
of his birth. His mind, heated by conflict and by personal suffering, was far 
More set against popular and tolerant courses than it had been at the time of 
the breaking out of the Civil War. He pined for the decorous tyranny of the 
old Whitehall ; for the days of that sainted king who deprived his people 
Of their money and their ears, but let their wives and daughters alone ; and 
could scarcely reconcile himself to a court with a mistress and without a Star 
Chamber. By taking this course he made himself every day more odious, 
both to the sovereign, who loved pleasure much more than prerogative, and 
“to the people, who dreaded oval cecrogative: much more than royal re 
sures; and was, at last, more detested by the Court than any chief of the 
bs orga and more detested by the Parliament than any pandar of th 

ourt. 

Temple, whose great maxim was to offend no party, was not likely to cling 
to the falling fortunes of a minister the study of whose life was to offend all 
parties. Arlington, whose influence was gradually rising as that of Claren- 
Hon diminished, was the most useful patron to whom a young adventurer 
could attach himself. This statesman, without virtue, wisdom, or strength of 
mind, had raised himself to greatness by superficial qualities, and was the 
“amere creature of the time, the circumstances and the company. The digni- 
fied reserve of manners, which he had acquired during a residence in Spain, 
provoked the ridicule of those who considered the usages of the French court 
_ 48 the only standard of good breeding, but served to impress the crowd with a 
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favourable opinion of his sagacity and gravity. In situations where thé 
solemnity of the Escurial would have been out of place, he threw it aside 
without difficulty, and conversed with great humour and vivacity. While the 
multitude were talking of ‘‘ Bennet’s grave looks,”* his mirth made his presence 
always welcome in the royal closet. While in the antechamber Buckingham 
was mimicking the pompous Castilian strut of the Secretary, for the diversion 
of Mistress Stuart, this stately Don was ridiculing Clarendon’s sober counsels 
to the King within, till his Majesty cried with laughter and the Chancellor 
with vexation. There perhaps never was a man whose outward demeanour 
made such different impressions on different pcople. Count Hamilton, for 
example, describes him: as a stupid formalist, who had been made secretary 
solely on account of his mysterious and important looks, Clarendon, on the 
other hand, represents him as man whose ‘ best faculty was raillery,” and who 
was “for his pleasant and agrecable humour acceptable unto the King.” 
The truth seems to be that, destitute as he was of all the higher qualitica- 
tions of a minister, he had a wonderful talent for becoming, in outward sem- 
hlance, all things to all men. He had two aspects, a busy and serious one for 
the public, whom he wished to awe into respect, and a gay one for Charles, 
who thought that the greatest service which could be rendered to a prince 
was to amuse him. Yet both these were masks which he laid aside when 
they had served their turn. Long after, when he had retired to his deer-park 
and fish-ponds in Suffolk, and had no motive to act the part either of the 
hidalgo or of the buffoon, Evelyn, who was neither an unpractised nor an un- 
discerning judge, conversed much with him, and pronounced him to be a 
man of singularly polished manners and of great colloquial powers, 

Clarendon, proud and imperious by nature, soured by age and disease, and re- 
lying on his great talents and services, sought out no new allies. He seems to have 
taken a sort of morose pleasure in sighting and provoking all the rising talent 
of the kingdom. Ilis connections were almost entirely confined to the small 
circle, every day becoming smaller, of old cavaliers who had been friends of 
his youth or companions of his exile. Arlington, on the other hand, beat up 
everywhere for recruits, No man had a greater personal following, and no 
man exerted himself more to serve his adherents. It was a kind of habit 
With him to push up his dependents to his own level, and then to complain 
hitterly of their ingratitude because they did not choose to be his dependents 
sny longer. It was thus that he quarrelled with two successive Treasurers, 
Gifford and Danby. To Arlington, Temple attached himself, and was not 
sparing ef warm professions of affection, or even, we grieve to say, of gross 
and almost profane adulation. In no long time he obtained his reward. 

England was in a very different situation with respect to foreign powers 
from that which she had occupied during the splendid administration of the 
Protector, She was engaged in war with the United Provinces, then governed . 
with almost regal power by the Grand Pensionary, John de Witt ; and though 
no war had ever cost the kingdom so much, none had ever been more feebly 
and meanly conducted. France had espoused the interests of the States- 
General, Denmark seemed likely to take the same side. Spain, indignant 
at the close political and matrimonial alliance which Charles had formed with 
the House of Braganza, was not disposed to lend him any assistance. The 
great plague of London had suspended trade, had scattered the ministers and 
nobles, had paralysed every department of the public service, and had in- 
creased the gloomy discontent which misgovernment had begun to excite 
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throughout the nation. One Continental ally England possessed-—the Bishop 
of Munster, a restless and ambitious prelate, bred a soldier, and still a soldier 
in all his tastes and passions. He hated the Dutch, who had interfered in the 
affairs of his see, and declared himself willing to risk his little dominions for 
the chance of revenge. He sent, accordingly, a strange kind of ambassador to 
London, a Benedictine monk, who spoke bad English and looked, says Lora 
Clarendon, “like a carter.” This person brought a letter from the Bishop, 
offering to make an attack by land on the Dutch territory. The English min- 
inters eagerly caught at the proposal, and promised a subsidy of §00,000 rix- 
dollars to their new ally. © 1t was determined to send an English azent to 
Munster; and Arlington, to whose department the business belonged, fixed on 
Temple for this post. 

Temple accepted the commission, and acquitted himself to the satisfaction 
of his employers, though the whole plan ended in nothing ; and the Bishop, 
alter pocketing an instalment of his subsidy, made haste to conclude a separate 
peace. Temple, at a later period, looked back with no great satisfaction to 
this part of his life, and excused himself for undertaking a negotiation from 
which little good could result, by saying that he was then young and very new 
to business. In truth, he could hardly have been placed in a situation where 
the eminent diplomatic talents which he possessed could have appeared to less 
advantage. We was ignorant of the German language, and did not easily 
accommodate himself to the manners of the people. Ile could not bear much 
wine; and none but a hard drinker had any chance of success in Westphalian 
society. Under all these disadvantages, however, he gave so much satisfaction 
that he was created a baronet and appointed resident at the viceregal court 
of Brussels, 

Brussels suited Temple far better than the palaces of the boar-hunting and 
wine-bibbing princes of Germany. He now occupied the most important posts 
of observation in which a diplomatist could be stationed. He was placed in 
the territory of a great neutral power, between the territories of the two great 
powers which were at war with England. From this excellent school he soon 
came forth the most accomplished negotiator of his age. 

In the meantime, the government of Charles had suffered a succession of 
humiliating disasters. The extravagance of the court nad dissipated all the 
means which Parliament had supplied for the purpose of carrying on offensive 
hostilities. It was determined to wage only a defensive war; and even for 
defensive war the vast resources of England, managed by triflers and public 
robbers, were found insufficient. The Dutch insulted the British coasts, sailed 
up the Thames, tovk Sheerness, and carried their ravages to Chatham. The 
blaze of the ships burning in the river was scen at London; it was rumoured 
that a foreign army had landed at Gravesend ; and military men seriously pro- 
posed to abandon the Tower. To such a depth of infamy had a bad adminis- 
tration reduced that proud and victorious nation, which a few years before had 
_ dictated its pleasure to Mazarine, to the States-General and tc the Vatican. 
Humbled by the events of the war, and dreading the just anger cf Parliament, 
the English Ministry hastened to huddle up a peace with France and Holland 
at Breda. 

But a new scene was about to open. It had already been for sometime 
apparent to discerning observers that England and Holland were threatened 
by a common danger, much more formidable than any which they had reason 
to apprehend from each other. The old enemy of their independence and of 
their religion was no longer to be dreaded, The sceptre had passed away 
from Spain. That mighty empire, on which the sun never set, which had 
crushed the liberties of italy and Germany, which had occupied Paris with its 
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armies and covered the British seas with its sails, was at the mercy of every 
spoiler ; and Europe saw with dismay the rapid growth of a new and more 
formidable power. Men looked to Spain and saw only weakness disguised 
and increased by pride—dominions of vast bulk and little strength, tempting, 
unwieldy and defenceless—an empty treasury—a haughty, sullen and torpid 
-nation—a child on the throne—factions in the council—ministers who served 
only themselves, and soldiers who were terrible only to their countrymen. 
Men looked to France and saw a large and compact territory—a rich soil— 
a central situation—a bold, alert and ingenious people—large revenues— 
numerous and disciplined troops—an active and ambitious prince, in the flower 
of his age, surrounded by generals of unrivalled skill. The projects of Louis 

could be counteracted only by ability, vigour and union on the part of his 
neighbours. Ability and vigour had hitherto been found in the councils of 
Holland alone, and of union there was no appearance in Europe. The 
question of Portuguese independence separated England’ from Spain. Old 
grudges, recent hostilities, maritime Bd commercial competition 
separated England as widely from the United Provinces. 

The great object of Louis, from the beginning to the end of his reign, was 
the acquisition of those large and valuable provinces of the Spanish monarchy 
which lay contiguous to the eastern frontier of France. Already, before the 

conclusion of the treaty of Breda, he had invaded those provinces. He now 

- pushed on kis conquests with scarcely any resistance. Fortress after fortress 
was taken. Brussels itself was in danger; and Temple thought it wise to send 
his wife and children to England. But his sister, Lady Giffard, who had been 
sometime his inmate, and who seems to have been a more important personage 
in his family than his wife, still remained with him. 

De Witt saw the progress of the French arms with painful anxiety. But it 
was not in the power of Holland alone to save Flanders ; and the difficulty of 
forming an extensive coalition for that pps appeared almost insuperable. 

,Jouis, indeed, affected moderation. He declared himself willing to agree to 
a compromise with Spain. But these offers were undoubtedly mere profes- 
sions, intended to quiet the apprehensions of the neighbouring powers; and, 
_as his position became every day more and more advantageous, it was to be 
expected that he would rise in his demands. 
Such was the state of affairs when Temple obtained from the English 
_ Ministry permission to make a tour in Holland incognito. In company with 
Lady Giffard he arrived at the Hague. He was not charged with any public 
~ commission, but he availed himself of this opportunity of introducing himself 
to De Witt. ‘‘ My only business, sir,” he said, ‘‘is to see the things which 
‘are most considerable in your country, and I should execute my design very 
imperfectly if I went away without seeing you.” De Witt, who from report 
had formed a high opinion of Temple, was pleased by the compliment, and 
_ replied with a frankness and cordiality which at once led to intimacy. The 
_ two’ statesmen talked calmly over the causes which. had estranged England 
from Holland, congratulated each other on the peace, and then began to dis- 
cuss the new dangers which menaced Europe. Temple, who had no authority 
to say anything on behalf of the English Government, expressed himself very 
guardedly. . De Witt, who was himself the Dutch Government, had no reason 
to be reserved. He openly declared that his wish was to see a general coalition 
formed for the preservation of Flanders. His simplicity and openness amazed 
’ Temple, who had been accustomed to the affected solemnity of his patron, the 
’ Secretary; and to the eternal doublings and evasions which pas for. great 
- feats of statesmanship among the Spanish politicians at Brussels.. ‘‘ Whoever,” 
he wrote to Arlington, ‘ deals with M. de Witt must go the same plain way 
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that he pretends to in his negotiations, without refining, or colouring, or offering 
shadow for substance.” He was scarcely less struck by the modest dwelling 
and frugal table of the first citizen of the richest state in the world. While 
Clarendon was amazing London with a dwelling more sumptuous than the: 
palace of his master, while Arlington was lavishing -his ill-gotten wealth on 
the decoys and orange-gardens and interminable conservatories of Kuston— 
the great statesman who had frustrated all their plans of conquest, and the 
roar of whose guns they had heard with terror even in the galleries of White- 
hall, kept only a single servant, walked about the strects in the plainest garb, 
and never used a coach except for visits of ceremony. 

Temple sent a full account of his interview with De Witt to Arlington, 
who, in consequence of the fall of the Chancellor, now shared with the Duke 
of Buckingham the principal direction of affairs. Arlington showed no dis- 
position to meet the advances of the Dutch minister. Indeed, as was amply 
proved a few years later, both he and his master were perfectly willing to 
purchase the means of misgoverning England by giving up, not only landers, 
but the whole Continent to France. Temple, who distinctly saw that a 
moment had arrived at which it was possible to reconcile his country with 
Tfolland—to reconcile Charles with the Parliament—to bridle the power of 
Louis—-to eflace the shame of the late ignominious war—to restore England to 
the same place in Europe which she had occupied under Cromwell, becarne more 
and more urgent in his representations. Arlington’s replies were for some. 
time couched in cold and ambiguous terms. But the events which followed the 
meeting of Parliament, in the autumn of 1667, appear to have produced an entire 
change in his views. The discontent of the nation was deep and general. The 
administration was attacked in all its parts. The King and the ministers 
fAiboured, not unsuccessfully, to throw on Clarendon the blame of past mis- 
carriages ; but though the Commons were resolved that the late Chancellor 
should be the first victim, it was by no means clear that he would be the last. 
The Secretary was personally attacked with great bitterness in the course of 
the debates. One of the resolutions of the Lower House against Clarendon 
could be understood only as a censure of the foreign policy of the Government 
as too favourable to France. To these events chiefly we are inclined to 
attribute the change which at this crisis took place in the measures of England. 
The Ministry seem to have felt that, if they wished to derive any advantage 
from Clarendon’s downfall, it was necessary for them to abandon what was 
supposed to be Clarendon’s system, and by some splendid and popular measure 
to win the confidence of the nation. Accordingly, in December, 1667, Temple 
received a despatch containing instructions of the highest importance. The 
plan which .he had so strongly recommended was approved; and he was 
directed to visit De Witt as speedily as possible, and to ascertain whether the 
States were willing to enter into an offensive and defensive league with Eng- 
land against the projects of France. Temple, accompanied by his sister, 
instantly set out fee the Hague, and laid the propositions of the English 
Government before the Grand Pensionary. The Dutch statesman answered, 
with characteristic straightforwardness, that he was fully ready to agree toa. 
defensive alliance, but that it was the fundamental principle of the foreign. 
policy of the States to make no offensive league under any circumstances 
whatever. With this answer, Temple hastened from the Hague to London 
had an audience of the King, related what had passed between himself and 
De Wit, exerted himself to remove the unfavourable opinion which had been 
conceived of the Grand Pensionary at the English court, and had the satisfac- 
_ tion of succeeding in all his objects. On the evening of the first of January, 
1668, a. council was held, at which Charles declared his resciution to unite 
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with the Dutch on their own terms. Temple and his indefatigable sister im- 
nediately sailed again for the Hague, and, after weathering a violent storm in 
which they were very nearly lost, arrived in safety at the place of their 
destination. ‘ : 

On this occasion, as on every other, the dealings between Temple and De 
Witt were singularly fair and open. When they met, Temple began by re- 
capitulating what had passed at their last interview. De Witt, who was as 
little given to lying with his face as with his tongue, marked his assent by his 
looks while the recapitulation proceeded, and, when it was concluded, answered 
that Temple’s memory was perfectly correct, and thanked him for proceeding 
im so exact and sincere a manner. Temple then informed the Grand Pension- 
ary that the King of England had determined to close with the proposal of a 
defensive alliance. De Witt had not expected so speedy a resolution ; and his 
countenance indicated surprise as well as pleasure. But he did not retract ; 
and it was speedily arranged that England and Holland should unite for the 
purpose of compelling Louis to abide by the compromise which he had formerly 
offered. The next object of the two statesmen was to induce another govern- 
ment to become a party to their league. The victories of Gustavus and 
Torstenson, and the political talents of Oxenstiern, had obtained for Sweden a 
consideration in Europe disproportioned to her real power; the princes of 
Northern Germany stood in great awe of her ; and De Witt and Temple agreed 
that ff she could be induced to accede to the league, ‘fit would be too strong 
a bar for France to venture on.” Temple went that same evening to Count 
Dona, the Swedish Minister at the Hlagus, took a seat in the most uncere- 
monious mauner; and, with that air of frankness and good-will by which he 
often succeeded in rendering his diplomatic overtures acceptable, explained the 
scheme which was in agitation, Dona was greatly pleased and flattered. He 
had not powers which would authorise him to conclude a treaty of such im- 
portance. But he strongly advised Temple and De Witt to do their part 


‘without delay, and seemed confident that Sweden would accede. The 


ordinary course of public business in Holland was too slow for the present 
emergency ; and De Witt appeared to have some scruples about breaking 
through the established forms. But the urgency and dexterity of Temple 
prevailed. The States-General took the responsibility of executing the treaty 
with a celerity unprecedented in the annals of the federation, and indeed _ 
inconsistent with its fundamental laws. The state of public feeling was, how- 
ever, such in all the provinces, that this irregularity was not merely pardoned, 
but applauded. When the instrument had been formerly signed, the Dutch 
Commissioners embraced the English Plenipotentiary with the warmest 
expressions of kindness and confidence. ‘‘ At Breda,” exclaimed Temple, 
‘“we embraced as friends, here as brothers.” 

This memorable negotiation occupied only five days. De Witt complimented 
Temple in high terms on having effected in so short a time what must, under 
other management, have been the work of months: and Temple, in his 
despatches, spoke in equally high terms of De Witt. ‘‘I must add these 
words, to do M. de Witt right, that I found him as plain, as direct and square 
in the course of this business as any man could be, though often stiff in points 
where he thought any advantage could accrue to his country ; and have all the 
reason in the world to be satished with him ; and for his industry, no man had 
ever more, I am sure. For these five days, at least, neither of us spent any idle 
hours, neither day nor night.” : 

Sweden willingly acceded to the league, which is known in history by the 


name of the Triple Alhance ; and, after some signs of il]-humour on the part of 


France, 3 general pacification was the result. 
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The Triple Alliance may be viewed in two lights ; a6 a measure of foreign 
policy and as a measure of domestic policy ; and under both aspects it seems 
to us deserving of all the praise which has been bestowed upon it. 

Dr. Lingard, who is undoubtedly a very able and well informed writer, but 
whose great fundamental rule of judging seems to be that the popular opinion 
on a historical question cannot possibly be correct, speaks very slightingly of 
this celebrated treaty ; and Mr. Courtenay, who by no means regards ‘Temple 
with that profound veneration which is generally found in biographers, has 
conceded, In our opinion, far too much to Dr. Lingard. 

The reasoning of Dr. Lingard is simply this. The Triple Alliance only 
compelled Louis to make peace on the terms on which, before the alliance was 
formed, he had ofiered to make peace. How can it then be said that this 
alliance arrested his career and preserved Europe from his ambition? Now, 
this reasoning is evidently of no force at all, except on the supposition that 
Louis would have held himself bound by his former offers if the alliance had 
not been formed ; and, if Dr. Lingard thinks this a reasonable supposition, we 
should be disposed to say to him, in the words of that great politician, Mrs. 
Western: ‘‘ Indeed, brother, you would make a fine plenipo to negotiate with 
the French. They would soon persuade you that they take towns out of mere 
defensive principles.”” Our own impression is that Louis made his offer only in 
order to avert some such measure as the Triple Alliance, and adhered to his 
offer only in consequence of that alliance. He had refused to consent to an 
armistice. He had made all his arrangements for a winter campaign. In the 
very week in which Temple and the States concluded their agreement at the 
Hague, Franche Comté was attacked by the French armies, and in three weeks 
the whole province was conquered. This prey Louis was compelled to 
disgorge. And what compelled him? Did the object seem to him small or 
contemptible? On the contrary, the annexation of Franche Comté to his 
kingdom was one of the favourite projects of his life. Was he withheld Ly 
regard for his word!) Did he—who never in any other transaction of his reign 
showed the smallest respect for the most sclemn obligations of public faith, 
who violated the Treaty of the Pyrenees, who violated the Treaty of Aix, who 
violated the Treaty of Nimeguen, who violated the Partition Treaty, who 
violated the Treaty of Utrecht—feel himself restrained by his word on this 
single occasion? Can any person who is acquainted with his character and 
with his whole policy doubt that, if the neighbouring powers would Have looked 
quietly on, he would instantly have risen in his demands? How then stands 
the case? He wished to keep Franche Comt?. It was not from regard to his 
word that he ceded Franche Comté. Why then did he cede Franche Comté ? 
We answer, as all Europe answered at the time, from fear of the Triple 
Alliance. 

_ But grant that Louis was not really stopped in his progress by this famous 
league ; still it is certain that the world then, and long after, believed that he 
was so stopped, and that this was the prevailing impression in France as well 
as in other countries. Temple, therefore, at the very least, succeeded in 
raising the credit of his country and in lowering the credit of a rival power. 
Here there is no room for controversy. No grubbing among old state-papers 
will ever bring to light any document which will shake these facts—that 
Europe believed the ambition of France to have been curbed by the three 
powers—-that England, a few months before the least among the nations, 
forced to abandon her own seas, unable to defend the mouths of her own rivers, 
regained almost as high a place in the estimation of her neighbours as she had 
held in the times of Elizabeth and Oliver ; and that all this change of opinion 
was produced in five days by wise and resolute councils, without the firing of a 
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single gun. That the Triple Alliance effected this will hardly be disputed ; and, 
if at effected nothing else, it must still be regarded as a master-piece of 
diplomacy. 

Considered as a measure of domestic policy, this treaty seems tu be equally 
deserving of approbation. It did much to allay discontents, to reconcile the 
sovereign with a people who had, under his wretched administration, become 
ashamed of him and of themselves. It was a kind of pledge for internal good 
government. The foreign relations of the kingdom had at that time the closest 
connection with our domestic policy. From the Restoration to the accession 
of the House of Hanover, Holland and France were to England what the 
right-hand horseman and the left-hand horseman in Biirger’s fine ballad were 
to the Wildgraf--the good and the evil counsellor—the angel of light and the 
angel of darkness. The ascendency of France was inseparably connected with 
the prevalence of tyranny in domestic affairs. ‘The ascendency of Holland was 
as inseparably connected with the prevalence of political liberty and of mutual 
toleration among Protestant sects. How fatal and degrading an influence Louis 
was destined to exercise on the British counsels, how great a deliverance our 
country’ was destined to owe to the States, could not be foreseen when the 
Triple Alliance was concluded. Yet even then all discerning men considered 
it asa good omen for the English constitution and the reformed religion, that 
the Government had attached itself to Holland and had assumed a firm and 
somewhat hostile attitude towards France. The fame of this measure was the 
greater because it stood so entirely alone. It was the single eminently good 
act performed by the Government during the interval between the Restoration 
and the Revolution.* Every person who had the smallest part in it, and some 
who had no part in it at all, battled for a share of the credit. The most close- 
fisted republicans were ready to grant money for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the provisions of this popular alliance; and the great Tory poet of that 
uge, in his finest satires, repeatedly spoke with reverence of the ‘‘ triple bond.” 

This negotiation raised the fame of Temple both at home and abroad to a 
great height, to such a height, indeed, as seems to have excited the jealousy of 

iis friend Arlington. While London and Amsterdam resounded with acclama- 
tions of joy, the Secretary, in very cold. official language, communicated 
to his friend the approbation of the King; and, lavish as the Government 
was of titles and money, its ablest servant was neither ennobled nor en- 
riched. | 

-Temple’s next mission was to Aix-la-Chapelle, where a general congress met 
for the purpose of perfecting the work of the Triple Alliance. On his road he 
received abundant proofs of the estimation in which he was held. Salutes were 
fired from the walls of the towns through which he passed; the population 
poured forth into the streets to see him; and the magistrates entertained him 
with speeches and banquets. After the close of the negotiations at Aix, he 
was appointed Ambassador at the Hague. But in both these missions he 
experienced much vexation from the rigid and, indeed, unjust parsimony of 
the Government. Profuse to many unworthy applicants, the Ministers were 
niggardly to him alone. They secretly disliked his politics ; and they seem to 
have indemnified themselves for the humiliation of adopting his measures by 
cutting down his salary and delaying the settlement of his outfit. eS 

At the Hague he was received with cordiality by De Witt, and with the 
most Signal marks of respect by the States-General. lis situation was in one 
point extremely delicate. The Prince of Orange, the hereditary chief of the 
. faction opposed to the administration of De Witt, was the nephew of Charles. 
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+ “The ‘only good public thing that bath been done since the king cane into Eng- 
Aand."—Perys's Diary, February 1+, 1867-68. 
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To preserve the confidence of the ruling party, without showing any want of 
respect to so near a relation of his own master, was no easy task. But Temple. 
acquitted himself so well that he appears to have been in great favour both 
with the Grand Pensionary and with the Prince. | 

In the main, the years which he spent at the Hague seem, in spite of some 
pecuniary difficulties occasioned by the ill-will of the English Ministers, to have 
passed very agreeably. He enjoyed the highest personal consideration. He 
was surrounded by objects interesting in the highest degree to aman of his 
observant turn of mind. He had no wearing Jabour, no heavy responsibility ; 
and, if he had no opportunity of adding to his high reputation, he ran no risk 
of impairing it. : 

But evil times were at hand. Though Charles had for a moment deviated 
into a wise and dignified policy, his heart had always been with France ; and 
France employed every means of seduction to lure him hack. His impatience 
of control, his greediness for money, his passion for beauty, his family affections, 
all his tastes, all his feelings were practised on with the utmost dexterity. His 
interior Cabinet was now composed of men such as that generation, and that 
generation alone, produced ; of men at whose audacious profligacy the rats of 
our own time look with the same sort of admiring despair with which our 
sculptors contemplate the Theseus and our painters the Cartoons. To be a 
real, hearty, deadly enemy of the libertics and religion of the nation was in 
that dark conclave an honourable distinction—a distinction which belonged 
only to the daring and impetuous Clifford. His associates were men to whom 
all creeds and all constitutions were alike; who were equally ready to profess 
and to persecute the faith of Geneva, of Lambeth and of Rome ; who were 
equally ready to be tools of power without any sense of loyalty, and stirrers cf 
sedition without any zeal for frecdom. ae 

It was hardly possible even for a man so penetrating as De Witt to foresce to 
what depths of wickedness and infamy this execrable administration would 
descend. Yet many signs of the great woe which was coming on Europe—- 
the visit of the Duchess of Orleans to her brother—the unexplained mission of 
Buckingham to Paris—the sudden occupation of Lorraine by the French—made 
the Grand Pensionary uneasy ; and his alarm increased when he learned that 
Temple had received orders to repair instantly to London. De Witt earnestly 
pressed for an explanation. Temple very sincerely replied that he hoped that 
the English Ministers would adhere to the principles of the Triple Alliance. 
‘“T can answer,” he said, ‘‘only for myself. But that I can do. If a new 
system is to be adopted, I will never have any part in it. I have told the 
King so; and I will make my words good. If I return you will know more : 
and if I do not return you will guess more.” De Witt smiled, and answered 
that he would hope the best, and would do all in his power to prevent others 
from forming unfavourable surmises. - 

In October, 1670, Temple reached London; and all his worst suspicions 
were immediately more than confirmed. He repaired to the Secretary's house, : 
and was kept an hour and a half waiting in the ante-chamber whilsi Lord: 
Ashley was closeted with Arlington. When at length the doors were thrown 
open, Arlington was dry and cold, asking trifling questions about the voyage, 
and then, in order to escape from the necessity of discussing business, called 
in his daughter, an engaging little girl of three years old, who was long after 
described by poets as ‘dressed in all the bloom of smiling nature,” and 
whom Evelyn, one of the witnesses of her inauspicious marriage, mournfu:ly. 
designated as ‘‘the sweetest, hopefullest, most beautiful child, and most vir- 
tuous too.” Any particular conversation was impossible ; and Temple, who 
with al} his constitutional or philosophical indifference, was sufficiently sensi- 
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tive on the side of vanity, felt Chis treatment keenly. The next day he offered 
himself to the notice of the King, who was snuffing up the morning air and 
feeding his ducks in the Mall. Charles was civil, but, like Arlinston, care- 
fully avoided all conversation on politics. Temple found that all his most 
respectable friends were entirely excluded from the secrets of the inner council, 
and were awaiting in anxiety and dread for what those mysterious deliberations 
might produce. At length he obtained a glimpse of light. The bold spirit 
and fierce passions of Clifford made him the most unfit of all men to be the 
keeper of a momentous secret. He told Temple, with great vehemence, that 
the States had behaved basely, that De Witt was a rogue and a rascal, 
that it was below the King of England, or any other king, to have anything to 
do with such wretches ; that this ought to be made known to all the world, 
and that it was the duty of the Minister at the Hague to declare it publicly. 
Temple commanded his temper as well as he could, and replied calmly and 
firmly, that he should make no such declaration, and that 1f he were called 
upon to give his opinion of the States and their Ministers, he would say exactly 
what he thought. 

He now saw clearly that the tempest was gathering fast that the great 
alhance which he had formed and over which he had watched with parental 
care was about to be dissolved—that times were at hand when it would be 
necessary for him, if he continued in public life, either to take part decidedly 
against the Court or to forfeit the high reputation which he enjoyed at home 
and abroad. He began to make preparations for retiring altogether from 
business. He enlarged a little garden which he had purchased at Sheen, and 
laid out some money in ornamenting his house there. He was still nominally 
ambassador to Holland; and the English Ministers continued during some 
months to flatter the States with the hcpe that he would speedily return. 
At length, in June, 1671, the designs of the Cabal were ripe. The infamous 
treaty with France had been ratified. The season of deception was past and 
that of insolence and violence had arrived. Temple received his formal dis- 
mission, kissed the King’s hand, was repaid for his services with some of 
those vague compliments and promises which cost so little to the cold heart, 
the easy temper and the ready tongue of Charles, and quietly withdrew to 
his little nest, as he called it, at Sheen. 

There he amused himself with gardening, which he practised so success- 
fully that the fame of his fruit soon spread far and wide. But letters were 
his chief solace, Tle had, as we have mentioned, been from his youth in 
the halat of diverting himself with composition. The clear and agreeable 
language of his despatches had early attracted the notice of his employers ; 
and, before the peace of Breda, he had, at the request of Arlington, published 
a pamplet on the war, of which nothing is now known, except that it had 
some vogue at the time, and that Charles, not a contemptible judge, pro- 
nounced it to be very well written. Temple had also, a short time before 
he began to reside at the Hague, written a treatise on the state of Ireland, 
in which he showed all the feelings of a Cromwellian. He had gradually 
formed a style singularly lucid and melodious—superficially deformed, indeed, 
by Gallicisms and: Hsspanicisms, picked up in travel or in negotiation—but 
at the bottom pure English-—generally flowing with careless simplicity, but 
occasionally nsing even into Ciceromian magnificence. The length of his 
sentences has often been remarked. But in truth this length is only apparent. 
A critic who considers as one sentence everything that lies between two full 
stops will undoubtedly call Temple’s sentences long. But a critic who ex- 
amines them carefully will find that they are not swollen by parenthetical 
maiicr ; that their structure is searcely ever intricate; that they are formed 
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merely by accumulation ; and that, by the simple process of leaving out con- 
junctions, and substituting full stops for colons and semicolons, they might, 
without any alteration in the order of the words, be broken up into very short 
Le with no sacrifice except that of euphony. The long sentences of 
Tooker and Clarendon, on the contrary, are really long sentences, and cannot 
be turned into short ones without being entirely taken to pieces. 

The best known of the works which Temple composed during his first re- 
treat from official business are an ‘‘ Essay on Government,” which seems to us 
exceedingly childish, and an ‘‘Account of the United Provinces,” which we think 
a master-piece of its kind. Whoever compares these two treatises will pro- 
bably agree with us in thinking that Temple was not a very deep or accurate 
reasoner, but was an excellent observer—that he had no call to philosophical 
speculation, but that he was qualified to excel as a writer of Memoirs and 
Travels. 

While Temple was engaged in these pursuits, the great storm which had 
Jong been brooding over Europe burst with such fury as for a moment seemed 
to threaten ruin to all free governments and all Protestant churches. France 
and England, without seeking for any decent pretext, declared war against 
Holand. The immense armies of Louis pourcd across the Rhine and in- 
vaded the territory of the United Provinces. The Dutch seemed to be para- 
lysed by terror. Grtcat towns opened their gates to straggling parties. Regi- 
ments flung down their arms without seeing anenemy. Guelderland, Overys- 
sel, Utrecht were overrun by the conquerors. The fires of the French camp 
were seen from the walls of Amsterdam. In the first madness of despair, the 
devoted people turned their rage against the most illustrious of their fellow- 
citizens. De Ruyter was saved with difficulty from assassins. De Witt was 
torn to pieces by an infuriated rabble. No hope was left to the Common- 
wealth, save in the dauntless, the ardent, the indefatigable, the unconquerable 
spirit which glowed under the frigid demeanour of the young Prince of Orange. 

That great man rose at once to the full dignity of his part and approved 
himself a worthy descendant of the line of heroes who had vindicated the 
liberties of Europe against the house of Austria, Nothing could shake his 
fidelity to his country—not his close connection with the royal family of Eng- 
land—not the most earnest solicitations—not the most tempting offers. The 
spirit of the nation-—that spirit which had maintained the great conflict against 
the gigantic power of Philip--revived in all its strength. © Counsels, such as 
are inspired by a generous despair, and are almost always followed by a speedy 
dawn of hope, were gravely concerted by the statesinen of Holland. To open 
their dykes—~to man their ships—to leave their country, with all its miracles 
of art and industry—its cities, its canals, its villas, its pastures and its tulip 
gardens— buried under the waves of the German Ocean --to bear to a distas! 
climate their Calvinistic faith and their old Batavian libertics-— to fix, perhaps 
with happier auspices, the new Stadthouse of their Com onwealth under 
other stars and amidst a strange vegetation in the Spice Islards of the Kastern 
seas—such were the plans which they had the spirit to form ; and it is seldom 
that men who have the spirit to form such plans are reduced to the necessity 
of executing them. 

The allies had, during a short period, obtained success beyond their hopes. 
This was their auspicious moment, They neglected to improye it, It passed 
away ; and it returned no more. The Prince of Orange arrested the progress 
of the French armies. Louis returned to be amused and flattered at Ver- 
sailles, “The country was under water, The winter approached. The weather 
became stormy. The fleets of the combined kings cquld no longer keep the 
‘ge2. The Republic had obtained a respite ; aid ihe circumstances were such 
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hee a respite was, in a military view, important ; in a political view, almost 
ecisive. | 

The alliance against Holland, formidable as it was, was yet of such a nature 

that it could not succeed at all unless it succeeded at once. The English 
Ministers could not carry on the war without money. They could legally — 
obtain money only from the Parliament ; and they were most unwilling to call 
the Parliament together. The measures which Charles had adopted at home 
were even mcre unpopular than his foreign policy. He had bound himself by | 
a treaty with Louis to re-establish the Catholic religion in England ; and, in 
pursuance of this design, he had entered on the same path which his brother 
afterwards trod with greater obstinacy to a more fatal end. He had annulled 
by his own sole authority the laws against Catholics and other dissenters. The 
matter of the Declaration of Indulgence exasperated one half of his subjects 
and the manner the other half. Liberal men would have rejoiced to see tole- 
ration granted, at least to all Protestant sects. Many high churchmen had no 
objection to the King’s dispensing power. But a tolerant act done in an un- 
constitutional way excited the opposition of all who were zealous either for the 
Church or for the privileges of the pople, that is to say, of ninety-nine English- 
men out of a hundred. The ministers were, therefore, most unwilling to meet 
the Houses. Lawless and desperate as their counsels were, the boldest of 
them had too much value for his neck to think of resorting to benevolences, 
privy-seals, ship-money, or any of the other unlawful modes of extortion which 
former kings had employed. The audacious fraud of shutting up the Exchequer 
furnished them with about twelve hundred thousand pounds, a sum which, 
even in better hands than theirs, would hardly have sufficed for the war- 
charges of a single year. And this was a step which could never be repeated ; 
a step which, like most breaches of public faith, was speedily found to have 
caused pecuniary difficulties greater than those which it removed. All the 
money that could be raised was gone; Holland was not conquered ; and the 
King had no resource but in a Parliament. 

Had a general election taken place at this crisis, it is probable that the 
country would have sent up representatives as resolutely hostile to the Court as 
those who met in November, 1640; that the whole domestic and foreign 
policy of the Government would have been instantly changed ; and that the 
members of the Cabal would have expiated their crimes on Tower Hill. But | 
the House of Commons was still the same which had been elected twelve 
years before in the midst of the transports of joys, repentance and loyalty 
which followed the Restoration ; and no. pains had been spared to attach it to 
the Court by places, pensions and bribes. To the great mass of the people - 
it was scarcely less odious than the Cabinet itself. Yet, though it did not 
immediately proceed to those strong measures which a new House would in all 
probability have adopted, it was sullen and unmanageable, and undid, slowly 
indeed, and by degrees, but most effectually, all that the Ministers had done. 
In one session it annihilated their system of internal government. In a second — 
session it gave a death-blow to their foreign policy. | 7 

The dispensing power was the first object of attack... The Commons woula 
not expressly approve the war; but neither did they as yet expressly condemn 
it; and they were even willing to grant the King a supply for the purpose of - 

“continuing hostilities on .condition that he sould redress internal grievances, | 
aniqng which the Declaration of Indulgence held the foremost place. st 
Shaftesbury, who waa Chancellor, saw that the game was up—that he had 
got all that was to be got by siding with despotism and Popery, and that it: 
_was high time to think of being a demagogue and a good Protestant. The 
Lord Treasurer, Clifford, was marked out by his boldness, by his OPENNESS, by : 
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his zeal for the Catholic religion, by something which, compared with the 
villany of his colleagues, might almost be called honesty, to be the scapegoat 
of the whole conspiracy. The King came in person to the House of Peers for 
the purpose of requesting their Lordships to meditate between him and the 
Commons touching the Declaration of Indulgence. He remained in the House 
while his speech was taken into consideration—a common practice with him ; 
for the debates amused his sated mind, and were sometimes, he used to say, — 
as good as a comedy, A more sudden turn his Majesty had certainly never 
seen in any comedy of intrigue, either at his own play-house, or at the Duke’s, 
than that which this memorable debate produced. The Lord Treasurer spoke 
with characteristic ardour and intrepedity in defence of the Declaration. 
When he sat down, the Lord Chancellor rose from the woolsack, and, to the 
amazement of the King and of the House, attacked Clifford—attacked the 
Declaration for which he had himself spoken in Council—gave up the whole 
policy of the Cabinet—and declared himself on the side of the House of 
Commons. Even that age had not witnessed so portentous a display of 
impudence. : 

The King, by the advice of the French Court, which cared much more 
about the war on the Continent than about the conversion of the English 
heretics, determined to save his foreign policy at the expense of his plans in 
favour of the Catholic church. He obtain a supply; and in return for this 
concession he cancelled the Declaration of Indulgence—and made a formal 
renunciation of the dispensing power before he prorogued the Houses, 

But it was no more in his power to go on with the war than to maintain 
his arbitary system at home. His Ministry, betrayed within and fiercely 
assailed from without, went rapidly to pieces. Clifford threw down the white 
staff and retired to the woods of Ugbrook, vowing, with bitter tears, that 
he would never again see that turbulent city and that perfidious Court. 
Shaftesbury was ordered to deliver up the Great Seal, and instantly carried 
over his front of brass and his tongue of ee to the ranks of the Opposition. 
The remaining members of the Cabal had neither the capacity of the late 
Chancellor, nor the couragé and enthusiasm of the late Treasurer. They were 
not only unable to carry on their former projects, but began to tremble for 
their own lands and heads. The Parliament, as soon as it again met, began 
to murmur against the alliance with France and the war with Holland; and 
the murmur gradually swelled into a fierce and terrible clamour. Strong 
resolutions were adopted against Lauderdale and Buckingham. Articles of 
impeachment were exhibited against Arlington. The Triple Alliance was 
mentioned with reverence in every debate; and the eyes of all men were 
turned towards the quiet orchard where the author of that great league was 
amusing himself with reading and gardening. 

Temple was ordered to attend the King, and was charged with the office of 
negotiating a separate peace with Holland. The Spanish Ambassador to 
the Court of London had been empowered by the States-General to treat in 
their name. With him Temple came to a speedy agreement, and in three 
' days a treaty was conciuded. 

_ The highest honours of the State were now within Temple’s reach. After 
the retirement of Clifford, the white staff had been delivered to Thomas 
Osborne, soon after created Earl of Danby, who was related to Lady Temple, 
and had, many years earlier, travelled and played tennis with Sir William. 
Danby was an interested and unscrupulous man, but by no means destitute of 
abilities.or of judgment. He was, indeed, a far better adviser than any in-whom 
Charles had hitherto reposed confidence, Clarendon was a man of another 
generation, and did not in the least understand the society which he had to 
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govern. The members of the Cabal were ministers of a foreign power and 
enemies of the Established Church, and had, in consequence, raised against 
themselves and their master «4 irresistible storm of national and religious 
hatred. Danby wished to strengthen and extend the prerogative; but he had 
the sense to see that this could be done only by a complete change of system. 
Ife knew the English people 4nd the House of Commons; and he knew that 
(he course which Charles had recently taken, if obstinately pursued, might 
yell end before the windows of the Bangueting-House. He saw that the 
true policy of the Crown was to ally itself, not with the feeble, the hated, the 
fown-trodden Catholics, but with the powerful, the wealthy, the popular, the 
dominant Church of England ; to trust for aid, not to a foreign Prince whose 
aime was hateful to the British Nation and whose succours could be 
obtained only on terms of vassalage, but to the old Cavalier party, to the 
landed gentry, the clergy and the universities. By rallying round the throne 
the whole strength of the Royalists and High Churchmen, and by using 
without stint all the resources of corruption, he flattered himself that hé could 
manage the Parliament. That he failed is to be attributed less to himself than 
to his master. Of the disgraceful dealings which were still kept up with the 
French Court, Danby deserved little or none of the blame, though he suf- 
fered the whole punishment. 

Danby, with great parliamentary talents, had paid little attention to 
European politics, and wished for the help of some person on whom he could 
rely in this department. A plan was accordingly arranged for making Temple 
Secretary-of State. Arlington was the only member of the Cabal who still held 
office in England. The temper of the House of Commons made it necessary to 
remove him, or rather, to require him to sell out; for at that time the great ofhces 
of State were bought and sold as commissions in the army noware. Temple was 
informed that he should have the Seals if he would pay Arlington six thou- 
‘sand pounds. The transaction had nothing in it discreditable, according to the 
notions of that age, and the investment would have been a good one; for we 
imagine that at that time the gains which a Secretary of State might make, 
without doing anything considered as improper, were very considerable. 
Temple’s friends offered to lend him the money; but he was fully determined — 
not to take a post of so much responsibility in times so agitated and under a 
prince on whom so litle reliance could be placed, and accepted the embassy 
to the Hague, leaving Arlington to find another purchasev. 

Before Temple left England, he had a long audience of the King, to whom 
he spoke with great severity of the measures adopted by the late Ministry. The 
King owned that things had turned out ill © Bat,” said he, ‘‘if I had been 
well served, I might have made a good business of at.” Temple was alarmed 
at this language, and inferred from it that the system of the Cabal had not been 
abandoned, but only suspended. Ie therefore thought it his duty to go, as he 
expresses it, “to the bottom of the matter.” He strongly represented to the 
King the impossibility of establishing either absolute government or the Cath- 
alic religion in England ; and concluded by repeating an observation which 
he had heard at Brussels from M. Gourville, a very intelligent Frenchman, well 
known to Charles: ‘‘ A king of England,” said Gourville, ‘‘ who is willing to 
he the man of his people, is the greatest king in the world; but if he wishes to 
be more, by Heaven he is nothing at all!” The King betrayed some 
symptons of impatience during this lecture; but at last he laid his hand 
kindly on Temple’s shoulder and said, ‘* You are right and so is Gourville, 
and [ will be the man of my people.” 

With th's assurance, Temple repaired to the Hague in July, 1674. Holland 
was now secure, and France was surrounded on every side by enemies. 
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Spain and the Empire were in arms for the purpose of compelling Louis to 
abandon all that he had acquired since the treaty of the Pyrenees. A congress 
for the purpose of putting an end to the war was opened at Nimeguen under 
the mediation of England in 1675; and to that congress Temple was deputed. 
The work of conciliation, however, went on very slowly. The belligerent 
powers were still sangQine, and the mediating power was unsteady and 
insincere. 

In the meantime, the Opposition in Eagland became more and more formid 
able, and seemed fuliy determined to force the King into a war with France. 
Charles was desirous of making some appointments which might strengthen 
the administration and conciliate the confidence of the public. No man was 
more esteemed Ly the nation than Temple; yet he had never been conterned 
in any opposition to any government. In July, 1677, he was sent for from 
Nimeguen. Charles received him with caresses, earnestly pressed him to 
accept the seals of Secretary of State, and promised to bear half the charge of 
buying out the present holder. Temple was charmed by the kindness and 
politeness of the King’s mannes and by the liveliness of his Majesty’s conver- 
sation, but his prudence was not to be so laid asleep. He calinly and steadily 
excused himself. The King affected to treat his excuses as mere jests, and 
yaily said, ‘‘ Go, get you gone to Sheen. We shall have no good of you till 
you have been there ; and when you have rested yourself, come up again.” 
Temple withdrew and stayed two days at his villa, but returned to town in the 
same mind, and the King was forced to consent at least to a delay. 

But while Temple thus carefuliy shunned the responsibility of bearing a part 
in the general direction of affairs, he gave a signal proof of that never-failing 
sagacity which enabled him to find out ways of distinguishing himself 
without risk. He had a principal share in bringing about an event which 
was at the time hailed with general satisfaction, and which subsequently pro- 
duced consequences of the highest importance. This was the marriage of the 
Prince of Orange and the Lady Mary. 

In the following year, Temple returned to the Hague; anc thence he was 
ordered, in the close of 1678, to repair to Nimeguen, for the purpose of signing 
the hollow and unsatisfactory treaty by which the distractions of urope were 
for « short time suspended. He grumbled much at being required to sign bad 
articles which he had not framed, and still more at having to travel in very 
cold weather. After all, a difficulty of etiquette prevented him from signing, 
and he returned to the Hague. Scarcely had he arrived there when he 
received intelligence that the King, whose embarrassinents were now far greater 
than ever, was fully resolved immediately to appoint him Secretary of State. 
Hea third time declined that high post, and began to make preparations for a 
journey to Italy ; thinking, doubtless, that he should spend Is time much more 
pleasantly among pictures and ruins than in such a whirlpcol of political and 
religious frenzy as was then raging in London. 

But the King was in extreme necessity and was no longer to be so easily put 
off. Temple received positive orders to repair instantly to England. He 
obeyed, and found the country in a state even more fearful than that which he 
had pictured to himself. 

Those are terrible conjunctures, when the discontents of a nation—not light 
end capricious discontents, but discontents which have been steadily increasing 
juring a long series of years—have attained their full maturity. The discerning 
few predict the approach of these conjunctures, Lut predict in vain. To the 
many, the evil season comes as a total eclipse of the sun at noon comes to a 
ople of savages. Society, which but a skort time before was in a state of 
rlect repose, is on a sudden agitated with the most fearful convulsions and 
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seems to be on the verge of dissolution ; and the rulers who, till the mischief 
was beyond the reach of all ordinary remedies, had never bestowed one thought 
on its existence, stand bewildered and panic-stricken, without hope or resource, 
in the midst of the confusion. One such conjuncture this generation has seen. 
God grant that we may never see another! At such a conjuncture it was that 
Temple landed on English ground in the beginning of 1679. 

The Parliament had obtained a glimpse of the King’s dealings with France, 
and their anger had been unjustly directed against Danby, whose conduct as to 
that matter had been, on the whole, deserving rather of praise than of censure. 
The Popish plot, the murder of Godfrey, the infamous inventions of Oates, the 
discovery of Colman’s letters had excited the nation to madnéss. All the 
disaffection which had been generated by eighteen years of misgovernment had 
come to the birth together. At this moment the King had been advised to 
dissolve that Parliament which had been elected just after his restoration, and 
which, though its composition had since that time been greatly altered, was 
still far more deeply imbued with the old cavalier spirit than any that had 
preceded, or that was likely to follow it. The general election had commenced, 
and was proceeding with a degree of excitement never before known. The 
tide ran furiously against the Court. It was clear that a majority of the new 
House of Commons would be—to use a word which came into fashion a few 
months later—decided Whigs. Charles had found it necessary to yield to the 
violence of the public feeling. The Duke of York was on the point of retiring 
to Holland. ‘I never,” says Temple, who had seen the abolition of monarchy, 
the dissolution of the Long Parliament, the fall of the Protectorate, the declara- 
tion of Monk against the Rump, ‘‘I never saw greater disturbance in men’s 
minds.” | 

The King now with the utmost emergency besought Temple to take the 
seals. The pecuniary part of the arrangement no longer presented any difh- 
culty, and Sir William was not quite so decided in his refusal as he had 
formerly bezn. He took three days to consider the posture of affairs and to 
examine his own feelings, and he came to the conclusion that ‘‘ the scene was 
unfit for such an actor as he knew himself to be.” Yet he felt that, by refusing 
help to the King at such a crisis, he might give much offence and incur much 
censure. He shaped his course with his usual dexterity. He affected to be 
very desirous of a seat in Parliament ; yet he contrived to be an unsuccessful 
candidate ; and, when all the writs were returned, he represented that it would 
be useless for him to take the seals till he could procure admittance to the 
House of Commons; and in this manner he succeeded in avoiding the great- 
ness which others desired to thrust upon him. - 

The Parliament met; and the violence of its proceedings surpassed all 
expectation. The Long Parliament itself, with much greater provocation, had 
at its commencement been less violent. The Treasurer was instantly driven 
from office, impeached, sent to the Tower. Sharp and vehement votes were 
passed on the subject of the Popish Plot. The Commons were prepared to go 
much further, to wrest from the King his prerogative of mercy in cases of high 
political crimes and to alter the succession to the Crown. Charles was 
thoroughly perplexed and dismayed. Temple saw him almost daily, and 
thought him impressed with a deep sense of his errors and of the miserable, 
state into which they have Lae. t him. Their. conferences became longer. 
and more confidential ; and Temple began to flatter himself with the hope that 
he might be able to reconcile parties at home as he had reconciled’ 
‘States abroad ; that he might be able to suggest a plan which shou 
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Temple’s plan was that the existing Privy Council, which consisted of fifty 
members, should be dissolved ; that there should no longer be a small interior 
council, like that which is now designated as the Cabinet; that a new Privy 
Council of thirty members should be appointed; and that the King should 
pledgt himself to govern by the constant advice of this body, to sufter all his 
affairs of every kind to be freely debated there, and not to reserve any part of: 
the public business for a secret committee. 

Fifteen of the members of this new council were to be great officers of State. 
The other fifteen were to be independent noblemen and gentlemen of the 
greatest weight in the country. In appointing them, particular regard was to 
be had to the amount of their property. The whole annual income of the 
counsellors was estimated at £300,000. The annual income of all the 
members of the House of Commons was not supposed to exceed £400,000. 
The appointment of wealthy counsellors Temple describes as ‘‘a chief regard, 
necessary to this Constitution.” ae 

This plan was the subject of frequent conversation between the King and 
Temple. After a month passed in discussions to which no third person 
appears to have been privy, Charles declared himself satisfied of the expediency 
of the proposed measure and resolved to carry it into effect. 

It is much to be regretted that Temple has left us no account of these con- 
ferences. Historians have, therefore, been left to form their own conjectures 
as to the object of this very extraordinary plan, ‘‘ this Constitution,” as Temple 
himself calls it. And we cannot say that any explanation which has yet been 

iven seems to us quite satisfactory. Indeed, almost all the writers whom we 
1ave consulted appear to consider the change as merely a change of administra- 
tion, and so considering it, they generally applaud it. Mr. Courtenay, who 
has evidently examined this subject with more attention than has often been 
‘bestowed upon it, seems to think Temple’s scheme very strange, unintelligible 
and-absurd. It is with very great diffidence that we offer our own solution of 
what we have always thought.one of the great riddles of English history. We 
are strongly inclined to suspect that the appointment of the new Privy Council 
was really a much more remarkable event than has generally been supposed, 
and that what Temple had in view was to effect, under colour of a change of 
administration, a permanent change in the Constitution. 

The plan, considered merely as a plan for the formation of a Cabinet, is 
so obviously inconvenient, that we cannot easily believe this to have been 
Temple’s chief object. The number of the new Council alone would be a most 
serious objection. The largest cabinets of modern times have not, we 
believe, consisted of more than fifteen members. Even this number has gene- 
rally been thought too large. The Marquess Wellesley, whose judgment 
on a question of executive administration ts entitled to as much respect 
as that of any statesman that England ever produced, expressed, on a 
very important occasion,* his conviction that even thirteen was an incon- 
venicntly Jarge number. But in a Cabinet of thirty members what chance 
could there be of finding “unity, secrecy, expedition, any of the qualities 
which such a body ought to possess? If, indeed, the members of such 
a Cabinet were closely bound together by interest, if they all had a deep 
stake in the permanence of the Administration, if the majority were 
dependent: on a small number of leading men, the thirty might perhaps act 
ac asmaller number would act, though more slowly, more awkwardly, and 
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ten, it would still have been the most unwieldly and discordant Cabinet that 
ever sat. One half of the members were to be persons holding no office— 
persons who had no motive to compromise their opinions, or to take any 
share of the responsibility of an unpopular measure—persons, therefore, 
who might be expected, as often as there might be a cris.s requiring the 
most cordial co-operation, to draw off from the rest and to throw every diff- 
culty in the way of the public business. The circumstance that they were 
men of enormous private wealth only made the matter worse. The House of 
Commons is a checking body ; and therefore it is desirable that it should, 
to a great extent, consist of men of independent fortune, who receive nothing 
and expect nothing from the Government. But with executive boards the 
case is quite different. Their business js not to check, but to act. The 
very same things, therefore, which are the virtues of Parliaments may be vices 
In Cabinets. We ean hardly conceive a greater curse to the country than an 
Administration, the members of which should be as perfectly independent of 
eich other, and as little under the necessity of making mutual concessions, as 
the representaves of London anc Devonshire in the House of Commons are 
and ought to be. Now Temple’s new Council was to contain fifteen members 
who were to hold no offices, and the average amount of whose private estates 
was ten thousand pounds a year--an income which, in proportion to the wants 
of a man of rank of that period, was at least equal to thirty thousand a year in 
vur time. Was it to be expected that such men would gratuitously take on 
themselves the labour and responsibility of Ministers, and the unpopularity 
which the best Ministers must sometimes be prepared to brave? Could there 
be any doubt that an Opposition would soon be formed within the Cabinet 
itself, and that the consequence would be disunion, altercation, tardiness in 
operations, the divulging ot secrets, everything most alien from the nature of 
an executive council ? 

Is it possible to imagine that considerations so grave and so obvious should 
have altogether sae the notice of a man of Temple’s sagacity and experi- 
ence? One of two things appears to us to be certain—either that his project 
has been misunderstood, or that his talents for public affairs have been 
overrated, 

We lean to the opinion that his project has been misunderstood. His new 
Council, as we have shown, world have been an exceedingly bad Cabinet. 
The inference which we are inclined to draw is this—that he meant his 
Council to serve some other purpose than that of a mere Cabinet. Bariflon 
used four or five words which contain, we think, the key of the whole mystery. 
Mr, Courtenay calls them pithy words; but he does not, if we are right, 
apprehend their whole foree. ‘Ce sont,” said Barillon, ‘* des ¢tats, non des 
conseils.” 

In order clearly to understand what we imagine to have been Temple's 
views, We must remember that the Government of England was at that mo- 
ment, and had been daring nearly eighty years.in a state of transition. A 
change, not the less real nor the less extensive because disguised under ancient 
names and forms, was in constant progress. The theory of the Constitution — 


- the fundamental laws which fix the powers of the three branches of the legisla- 


lure—underwent no material change between the time of Elizabeth and the 
time of William III. The most celebrated laws of the seventeenth century oa 
thase subjects--the Petition of Right—the Declaration of Right—are purely 
declaratory. They purport to be merely recitals of the old polity of England. 
They do not establish free government as a salutary improvement, but claim 
it as an undoubted and immemeorial inheritance. Nevertheless, there can be 
no doybt that, daring the period of which we speak, all the mutual relations of 
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all the orders of the State did practically undergo an entire change. The letter 
of the law might be unaltered ; but, at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the power of the Crown was, in fact, decidedly predominant in the 
State ; and, at the end of that century, the power of Parliament, and especially 
of the Lower House, had become, in fact, decidedly predominant. At the 
beginning of the century, the sovereign perpetually violated, with httle or no 
opposition, the clear privileges of Parhament. At the close of the century, 
the Parliament had virtually drawn to itself just as much as it chose of the pre- 
rogative of the Crown. The sovereign retained the shadow of that authority 
of which the Tudors had held the substance. He had a legislative veto which 
he never ventured to exercise—-a power of appointing Ministers, whom an 
address of the Commons could at any moment ferce him to discard——a power 
of declaring war, which, without Parliamentary support, could not be carried 
on for a single day. The Houses of Parliament were now not merely legis- 
lative assemblies-—-not merely checking assemblies. They were great Coun. 
cils of State, whose voice, when loudly and firmly raiscd, was decisive on all 
questions of foreign and domestic policy. There was no part of the whole 
system of Government with which they had not power to interfere by advice 
equivalent to command 3 and, if they abstained from intermeddling with some 
departments of the executive administration, they were withheld from doing 
so only by their own moderation and by the confidence which they reposed 
in the ministers of the Crown. There is perhaps no other instance in history 
of a change so complete in the real constitution of an empire unaccompanied 
by any corresponding change in the theoretical constitution. The disguised 
transformation of the Roman commonwealth into a despotic monarchy, under 
the long administration of Augustus, is perhaps the nearest parallel. 

This great alteration did not take place without strong and constant resist- 
ance on the part of the Kings of the house of Stuart. Till 1642, that resist- 
ance was generally of an open, violent and lawless nature. If the Commons 
refused supplies, the sovereign levied a ‘‘ benevolence.” If the Commons 
impeached a favourite minister, the sovercign threw the chiefs of the Opposi- 
tion into prison. Of these efforts to keep down the Parliament by despotic 
force, without the pretext of law, the last, the most celebrated and the most 
wicked was the attempt to seize the five members. That attempt was the 
signal for civil war, and was followed by eighteen years of blood and 
confusion. . 

The days of trouble passed by ; the exiles returned ; the throne was again 
set up in its high place; the pecrage and the hierarchy recovered their ancient 
splendour, The fundamental laws, which had been recited in the Petition of 
Right, were again solemnly recognised. The theory of the English constitution 
was the same on the day when the hand of Charles the Second was kissed by 
the kneeling Houses at Whitehall as on the ‘day when his father set up the 
royal standard at Nottingham. There was a short period of doting fondness, 
a hysterica passto of loyal repentance and love. But emotions of this sort are 
transitory ; and the interests on which depends the progress of great societies 
are permanent. The transport of reconciliation was soon over; and the old 
struggle recommenced. 

The old struggle recommenced—but not precisely after the old fashion. 
The sovereign was not indeed a man whom any common warning would have 
restrained from the grossest violations of law. But it was nd common warning 
that he had received. All around him were the recent signs of the vengeance 
of an oppressed nation—the fields on which the noblest blood of the island 
had been poured forth—the castles shattered by the cannon of the Parha- 
Mentary armyves—the hall where sat the stern tribunal to whose bar ked 
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been led, through lowering ranks of pikemen, the captive heir of a hundred 
kings—the stately pilasters, before which the great execution had been so fear- 
feaaly done in the face of heaven and earth. The restored Prince, admonished 
by the fate of his father, never ventured to attack his Parliaments with open 
and arbitrary violence. It was at one time by means of the Parliament itself, 
at another time by means of the courts of law, that he attempted to regain for 
the Crown its old predominance. He began with great advantages. The 
Parliament of 1661 was called while the nation was still full of joy and tender- 
ness, The great majority of the House of Commons were zealous royalists. ' 
All the means of influence which the patronage of the Crown afforded were 
used without limit. Bribery was reduced to a system. The King, when he 
could spare money from his pleasures for nothing else, could spare it for pur- 
poses of corruption. While the defence of the coasts was neglected, while ships 
rotted, whilearsenals lay empty, while turbulent crowds of unpaid seamen swarmed 
in the streets of the seaports, something could still be scraped together in the 
Treasury for the members of the House of Commons. The gold of France was 
largely employed for the same purpose. Yet it was found, as indeed might 
have been en that there is a natural limit to the effect which can be pro- 
duced by means like these. There is one thing which the most corrupt senates. 
are unwilling to sell; and that is the power which makes them worth buying. 
The same selfish motives which induce them to take a price for a particular 
vote, will induce them to oppose every measure of which the effect would be to 
lower the importance, and consequently the price, of their votes. About the 
income of their power, so to speak, they are quite ready to make. bargains. 
But they are not easily persuaded to part with any fragment of the principal, 
It is curious to observe how, during the long continuance of this Parhament— 
the Pensionary Parliament, as it was nicknamed by contemporaries—though | 
every circumstance seemed to be favourable to the Crown, the power of the 
Crown was constantly sinking and that of the Commons constantly rising. 
The meetings of the Houses were more frequent than in former reigns; their 
interference was more harassing to the Government than in former reigns ; they 
had begun to make peace, to make war, to pull down, if they did not set up, | 
Administrations, Already a new class of statesmen had appeared, unheard of 
before that time, but common ever since. Under the Tudors and the earlier 
Stuarts, it was generally by courtly arts, or by official skill and knowledge, that 
a politician raised himself to power. From the time of Charles II. down to 
our own days a different species of talent, Parliamentary talent, has been the 
most valuable of all the qualifications of an English statesman. It has stood in. 
the place of a!l other acquiremenis. It has covered ignorance, weakness, rash- | 
ness, the most fatal maladministration. A great negotiator is nothing when 
compared with a great debater; and a Minister who can make a successful : 
speech need trouble himself little about an unsuccessful expedition. This is the. . 
talent which has made judges without law and diplomatists without French—. 
which has sent to the Admiralty men who did not know the stern of a ship 
from her bowsprit and to the India Board men who did not know the difference 
between a rupee and a pagoda—which made a foreign secretary of Mr, Pit, 
who, as George II. said, had never opened Vattel—and which was very reat.. 
making a Chancellor of the Exchequer of Mr. Sheridan, who could not waka | 
sum in long division, This was the sort of talent which raised Clifford fronr™ 
obscurity to the head of affairs. To this talent Danby—by birth 2 simple . 
country gentleman—owed his white staff, his garter and his dukedom. The ° 
encroachment of the power of the Parliament on the power of the Crown: 
resembled 4 fatality, or the operation of some great law of nature The will.ol 
the individual on the throne, of of the individuals in the two Houses, seemed 
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to go for nothing. The King might be eager to encroach ; yet something con- 
stantly drove him back. The Parliament might be loyal, even servile ; yet 
something constantly urged them forward. 

These things were done in the green tree. What then was likely to be done 
in the dry? The Popish Plot and the general election came together, and 
found a people predisposed to the most violent excitation. The composition of 
the House of Commons was changed. The Legislature was filled with men 
who leaned to Republicanism in politics and to Presbyterianism in religion. 
They no sooner met than they commenced an attack on the Government, 
-which, if successful, must have made them supreme in the State. 

Where was this to end? To us, who have seen the solution, the question 
presents few difficulties. But to a statesman of the age of Charles II.—to a 
statesman who wished, without depriving the Parliament of its privileges, to 
maintain the monarch in his old supremacy—it must have appeared very per- 

lexing. 

Clarendon had, when Minister, struggled honestly, perhaps, but, as was his 
‘wont, obstinately, proudly and offensively against the growing power of the 
Commons. He was for allowing them their old authority and not one atom 
more. He would never have claimed for the Crown a right to levy taxes from 
the people without the consent of Parliament. But when the Parliament, in 
the first Dutch war, most properly insisted on knowing how it was that the 
money which they had voted had produced so little effect, and began to inquire 
through what hands it had passed and on what services it had been expended, 
~ Clarendon considered this as a monstrous innovation. He told the King, as he 
himself says, ‘‘that he could not be too indulgent in the defence of the privi- 
leges of Parliament, and that he hoped he would never violate any of them ; 
but he desired him to be equally solicitous to prevent the excesses in Parliament, 
and not to suffer them to extend their jurisdiction to cases they have nothing to 
do with; and that to restrain them within their proper bounds and limits is as 
necessary as it is to preserve them from being invaded ; and that this was such 
a new encroachment as had no bottom.” This is a single instance. Others 
might easily be given. : ae 

_. The bigotry, the strong passions, the haughty and disdainful temper, which 
made Clarendon’s great abilities a source of almost unmixed evil to himself and 
to the public, had no place in the character of Temple. To Temple, however, 
as well as to Clarendon, the rapid change which was taking place in the real 
working of the Constitution gave great disquiet ; particularly as he had never 
sat in the English Parliament, and therefore regarded it with none of the predi- 
Jection which men naturally feel for a body to which they belong, and for a 
theatre on which their own talents have been advantageously displayed. 

. To wrest by force from the House of Commons its newly acquired powers 
was impossible ; nor was Temple a man to recommend such a stroke, even if it 
had been possible. But was it possible that the House of Commons might be 
induced to let those powers drop—that, as a great revolution had been effected 
without any change in the outward form of the Government, so a great counter- 
revolution might be effected in the same manner—that the Crown and the 
Parliament might be placed in nearly the same relative position in which they 
had stood in the reign of Elizabeth, and that this might be done without one 
sword drawn, without one execution, and with the general acquiescence of the 

nation? 

:. The English people—it was probably thus that Temple argued—will not 
- bear to be governed by the unchecked power of the sovereign, nor ought they 
to be'so governed. At present there is no check but the Parliament. The 
~Kmits which senarate the power of checking those who govern from the power 
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cussed and approved by a body, of which one half consisted of independent 
gentlemen and noblemen, and in which such persons as Russell, Cavendish. 
and Temple himself, had seats. Town and country were in a ferment of joy, 
The bells were rung, bonfires were lighted ; and the acclamations of England 
were re-echoed by the Dutch, who considered the influence obtained by Temple 
as a certain omen of good for Europe. It is, indeed, much to the honour of 
his sagacity that every one of his great measures should, in such times, have 
pleased every party which he had any interest in pleasing. This was the case 
with the Triple Alliance, with the Treaty which concluded the second Dutch 
war, with the marriage of the Prince of Orange, and finally, with the institu- 
tion of this new Council. 

The only pei who grumbled were those popular leaders of the House of 
Commons who were not among the Thirty ; and, if our view of the measure be 
correct, they were precisely the people who had good reason to grumble. 
They were precisely the people whose activity and whose influence the new 
Council was intended to destroy. 

But there was very soon an end of the bright hopes and loud applauses 
with which the publication of this scheme had been hailed. The perticdious 
levity ofthe King and the ambition of the chicfs of parties produced the 
instant, entire and irremediable failure of a plan which nothing but firmness, 
public spirit and self-denial on the part of all concerned in it could conduct 
toa happy issue. Even before the project was divulged, its author had already 
found reason to apprehend that it would fail. Considerable difficulty was 
experienced in framing the list of counsellors. There were two men in par- 
ticular about whom the King and Temple could not agree—two men deeply 
tainted with the vices common to the English statesraen of that age, but unri- 
valted in talents, address and influence. These were the Earl of Shaftesbury 
and George Savile, Viscount Halifax. 

It was a favourite exercis: among the Greek sophists to write panegyrics 
on characters proverbial for depravity. _One professor of rhetoric sent to 
Socrates a panegyric on Busiris; and Socrates himself wrote another which 
has come down tous. It is, we presume, from an ambition of the same kind 
that some writers have lately shown a disposition to eulogise Shaftesbury. 
But the attempt is vain. The charges against him rest on evidence not to be 
invalidated by any arguments which human wit can devise, or by any infor- 
mation which may be found in old trunks and escrutoires. 

It is certain that, just before the Restoration, he declared to the Regicides 
that he would be damned, body and soul, rather than suffer a hair of their 
heads to be hurt, and that, just after the Restoration, he was one of the 
judges who sentenced them to death. It is certain that he was a principal 
member of the most profligate Administration ever known, and that he was 
afterwards a nucipal. member of the most profligate Opposition ever known. 
It is certain that, in power, he did not scruple to violate the great fundamental 
principle of the Constitution in order to exalt the Catholics, and that, out of 
power, he did not scruple to violate every principle of justice in order to 
destroy them. There were in that age honest men, William Penn is an instance, 
who valued toleration so highly that they would willingly have seen it estab- 
lished, even by an illegal exertion of the prerogative. There were many 
honest men who dreaded arbitrary power so much, that, on account of the 
alliance between Popery and arbitrary power, they were dispased to grant no 
toleration to Papists. On both those classes we look with indulgence, though - 
we think both in the wrong. But Shaftesbury belonged to neither class. He 
wiited all that was worst in both. Frum the friends of toleration he borrowed’ 
their contempt for the Constitution and from the friends of liberty their con: 
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tempt for the rights of conscience. We never can admit that his conduct as a 
member of the Cabal was redeemed by his conduct as a leader of Opposition. 
On the contrary, his life was such that every part of it, as if by a skilful 
contrivance, reflects infamy on every other. We should never have known 
how abandoned a prostitute he was in place, if we had not known how 
desperate an incendiary he was out of it. To judge of him fairly, we must bear 
in mind that the Shaftesbury who, in office, was the chief author of the 
Declaration of Indulgence, was the same Shaftesbury who, out of office, 
excited and kept up the savage hatred of the rabble of London against the 
very class to whom that Declaration of Indulgence was intended to give 
egal relief. 

It is amusing to see the excuses that are made for him. We will give two 
specimens. Itis acknowledged that he was one of the Ministry which made 
the alliance with France against Holland, and that this alliance was most 
pernicious. What, then, is the defence? Even this—that he betrayed his 
master’s counsels to the Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg and tried to 
rouse all the Protestant powers of Germany to defend the States. Again, it is 
wcknowledged that he was deeply concerned in the Declaration of Indulgence, 
und that his conduct on this occasion was not only unconstitutional, but quite 
inconsistent with the course which he afterwards took respecting the professors 
of the Catholic faith. What, then, is the defence? Even this—that he meant 
only to allure concealed Papists to avow themselves and thus to become 
»pen marks for the vengeance of the public. As often as he is charged with 
ne treason, his advocates vindicate him by confessing two. They had better 
eave him where they find him. For him there is no escape upwards. Every 
vutlet by which he can creep out of his present position, is one which lets him 
town into a still lower and fouler depth of infamy. To whitewash an Ethio- 
dian is a proverbially hopeless attempt ; but to whitewash an Ethiopian by 
riving him a new coat of blacking is an enterprise more extraordinary still. 
Chat in the course of Shaftesbury’s unscrupulous and revengeful opposition to 
he Court he rendered one or two most useful services to his country, we admit. 
And he is, we think, fairly entitled, if that be any glory, to have his name 
sternally associated with the Habeas Corpus Act in the same way in which 
he name of Henry VIII. is associated with the reformation of the Church and 
hat of Jack Wilkes with the freedom of the press. 

While Shaftesbury was still living, his character was elaborately drawn by 
wo of the greatest writers of the age—by Butler, with characteric brilliancy of 
wit——-by Dryden, with even more than characteristic energy and Joftiness—by 
oth with all the inspiration of hatred. The sparkling illustrations of Butler 
iave been thrown into the shade by the brighter glory of that gorgeous satiric 
Muse, who comes sweeping by in sceptred pall, borrowed from_her most 
lugust sisters. But the descriplions well deserve to be compared. The reader 
vill at once perceive a considerable difference between Butler’s 

: ‘ “ politician, 
With more heads than a beast in vision," 


ind the Ahithophel of Dryden. Butler dwells on Shaftesbury’s unprincipled 
‘ersatility ; on his wonderful and almost instinctive skill in discerning the 
pproach of a change of fortune ; and on the dexterity with which he extricated 
urself from the snares in which he left his associates to perish. 


* Our state-artificer foresaw - 
ich way the world began to draw. 
For as old sinners have all points | 
O' th’ compass in their bones and joints, 
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cussed and approved by a body, of which one half consisted of independent 
gentlemen and noblemen, and in which such persons as Russell, Cavendish. 
and Temple himself, had seats. Town and country were in a ferment of joy, 
The bells were rung, bonfires were lighted ; and the acclamations of England 
were re-echoed by the Dutch, who considered the influence obtained by Temple 
as a certain omen of good for Europe. It is, indeed, much to the honour of 
his sagacity that every one of his great measures should, in such times, have. 
pleased every party which he had any interest in pleasing. This was the case 
with the Triple Alliance, with the Treaty which concluded the second Dutch 
war, with the marriage of the Prince of Orange, and finally, with the institu- 
tion of this new Council. 

The only people who grumbled were those popular leaders of the House of 
Commons who were not among the Thirty ; and, if our view of the measure be 
correct, they were precisely the people who had good reason to grumble. 
They were precisely the people whose activity and whose influence the new 
Council was intended to destroy. 

But there was very soon an end of the bright hopes and loud applauses 
with which the publication of this scheme had been hailed. The perficious 
levity of*the King and the ambition of the chiefs of parties produced the 
instant, entire and irremediable failure of a plan which nothing but firmness, 
public spirit and self-denial on the part of all concerned in it could conduct 
to a happy issue. Even before the project was divulged, its author had already 
found reason to apprehend that it would fail. Considerable difficulty was 
experienced in framing the list of counsellors. There were two men in par- 
ticular about whom the King and Temple could not agree—two men deeply 
tainted with the vices common to the English statesmen of that age, but unri- 
valled in talents, address and influence. These were the Earl of Shaftesbury 
and George Savile, Viscount Halifax. 

It was a favourite exercise among the Greek sophists to write panegyrics 
on characters proverbial for depravity. _One professor of rhetoric sent to 

“Socrates a panegyric on Busiris; and Socrates himself wrote another which 
has come down tous. It is, we presume, from an ambition of the same kind 
that some writers have lately shown a disposition to eulogise Shaftesbury. 
But the attempt is vain. The charges against him rest on evidence not to be 
invalidated by any arguments which human wit can devise, or by any infor- 
mation which may be found in old trunks and escrutoires. 

It is certain that, just before the Restoration, he declared to the Regicides 
that he would be damned, body and soul, rather than suffer a hair of their 
heads ta be hurt, and that, just after the Restoration, he was one of the 
judges who sentenced them to death. It is certain that he was a principal 
member of the most profligate Administration ever known, and that he was 
afterwards a vag member of the most profligate Opposition ever known. 
It is certain that, in power, he did not Paine to violate the great fundamental 
principle of the Constitution in order to exalt the Catholics, and that, out of 
power, he did not scruple to violate every principle of justice in order to 
destroy them. -There were in that age honest men, William Penn is an instance, 
who valued toleration so highly that they would willingly have seen it estab- 
lished, even by an illegal exertion of the prerogative. There were many 
honest men who dreaded arbitrary power so much, that, on account of the 
alliance between Popery and arbitrary power, they were disposed to grant no 
toleration to Papists. On both those classes we look with indulgence, thougt 
we think bothin the wrong. But Shaftesbury belonged to neither class. He 
united all that was worst in both. From the friends of toleration he borrowed 
their contempt for the Constitution and from the friends of liberty their con. 
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2mpt for the rights of conscience. We never can admit that his conduct as a 
rember of the Cabal was redeemed by his conduct as a leader of Opposition. 
Yn the contrary, his life was such that every part of it, as if by a skilful 
ontrivance, reflects infamy on every other. We should never have known 
ow abandoned a prostitute he was in place, if we had not known how 
esperate an incendiary he was out of it. To judge of him fairly, we must bear 
1 mind that the Shaftesbury who, in office, was the chief author of the 
Jeclaration of Indulgence, was the same Shaftesbury who, out of office, 
xcited and kept up the savage hatred of the rabble of London against the 
ery class to whom that Declaration of Indulgence was intended to give 
legal relief. 

It is amusing to see the excuses that are made for him. We will give two 
pecimens. It is acknowledged that he was one of the Ministry which made 
he alliance with France against Holland, and that this alliance was most 
ernicious. What, then, is the defence? Even this—that he betrayed his 
aaster’s counsels to the Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg and tried to 
ouse all the Protestant powers of Germany to defend the States. Again, it is 
cknowledged that he was deeply concerned in the Declaration of Indulgence, 
nd that his conduct on this occasion was not only unconstitutional, but quite 
nceonsistent with the course which he afterwards took respecting the professors 
f{ the Catholic faith. What, then, is the defence? Even this—that he meant 
mly to allure concealed Papists to avow themselves and thus to become 
pen marks for the vengeance of the public. As often as he is charged with 
me treason, his advocates vindicate him by confessing two. They had _ better 
eave him where they find him. For him there is no escape upwards. Every 
utlet by which he can creep out of his present position, is one which lets him 
lown into a still lower and fouler depth of infamy. To whitewash an Ethio- 
an is a proverbially hopeless attempt; but to whitewash an Ethiopian by 
'iving him a new coat of blacking is an enterprise more extraordinary still. 
(hat in the course of Shaftesbury’s unscrupulous and revengeful opposition to 
he Court he rendered one or two most useful services to his country, we admit. 
ind he is, we think, fairly entitled, if that be any glory, to have his name 
'ternally associated with the Habeas Corpus Act in the same way in which 
he name of Henry VIII. is associated with the reformation of the Church and 
hat of Jack Wilkes with the freedom of the press. 

While Shaftesbury was still living, his character was elaborately drawn by 
wo of the greatest writers of the age—by Butler, with characteric brilliancy of 
vit-—by Dryden, with even more than characteristic energy and loftiness—by 
oth with all the inspiration of hatred. The sparkling illustrations of Butler 
tave been thrown into the shade by the brighter glory of that gorgeous satiric 
Muse, who comes sweeping by in sceptred pall, borrowed from her most 
iugust sisters. But the descriptions well deserve to be compared. The reader 
vill at once perceive a considerable difference between Butler’s 

ji : “ politician, 
With more heads than a beast in vision,” 
ind the Ahithophel of Dryden. Butler dwells on Shaftesbury’s unprincipled 
rersatility ; on his wonderful and almost instinctive skill in discerning the 
'pproach of a change of fortune ; and on the dexterity. with which he extricated 
umself from the snares in which he left his associates to perish. 


“ Our state-artificer foresaw - 
Which way the world to draw. 
For as old sinners have all points | 
O' th’ compass in their bones and joints, 
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Can by their pangs and aches find 

All turns and changes of the wind, 
And better than by Napier's bones 
Feel in their own the aye of moons 

So guilty sinners in a state 

Can by their crimes prognosticate, 

And in their consciences feel pain 
Soine days before a shower of rain. 
He, therefore, wisely cast about 

All ways he could to insure his throat.” 

In Dryden’s great portrait, on the contrary, violent passion, implocable 
revenge, boldness amounting to temerity, are the most striking features. 
Ahithophel is one of the ‘great wits to madness near allied.” And again — 

© A daring pilot in extremity, 
Pleased with the danger when the waves went high, 
lie sought the storms ; but, for a calm unfit, 
Would steer too nigh the sands to boast his wit.” * 

The dates of the two poems will, we think, explain this discrepancy. The 
third part of “ PPudibras ? appeared in 1678, when the character of Shaftesbury 
had as yet but imoerlectly developed itself, He had, indeed, been a traitor to 
every party in the State, but his treasons had hitherto prospered. | Whether 
it were accident or sazacity, he had timed his desertions in such a manner 
that fortune seemed to po to and fro with him from side to side. The extent 
of his pertidy was known ; kut it was not till the Popish Plot furnished him 
with a machinery which seemed sufficiently powerful tor all his purposes, that 
the audacity of his spirit and the fierceness of his malevolent passions became 
fully manifest. His subsequent conduct showed undoubtedly great ability, 
bat not ability of the sort for which he had formerly been so eminent. He 
was now headstrong, sanguine, full of impetuous confidence in his own wisdom 
and his own good luck. Tfe, whose fame as a political tactician had hitherto 
rested chiefly on his skilful retreats, now set himself to break down all the 
bridges behind him. Hhis plans were castles in the air: his talk was rodo- 
montade. He took no thought for the morrow: he treated the Court as if the 
King were already a prisoner in his hands: he built on the favour of the 
wiultitude, as if that favour were not proverbially inconstant. The signs of the 
coming reaction were discerned by men of far less sagacity than his, and 
scared from his side men more consistent than he had ever pretended to be. 
Kut on him they were Jost. The counsel of Ahithophel—that counsel which 
was as if a man had inquired of the oracle of God—was turned into foolish- 
ness. He who had become a by-word, for the certainty with which he fore- 
siw and the suppleness with which he evaded danger, now. when beset on 
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* It has never, w? believe, been remarked, that two of the most striking lines in the 
descriotion of Ahithophel are borrowed from a most obscure quarter. In Knolles’s His- 
tory of the Turks, printed mora than sixty years before the appearance of Absalom and 
anu nonnes are the following verses, under a portrait of the Sultan Mustapha the 

Wati— 
“ Greatnesse on goodnesse loves to slide. not stand, 

And leaves (Sr Fortune's ice Vertue’s firme land.” 


D-yden’s word; are— 


“ But wild Ambition loves to slide, not stand, 
And Fortune's ice prefers to Virtue’s land.” 


The circumstance is the more remarkable, because Dryden has really no couplet more 
intensely Drydenian, both in thought and expression, than this, of which the whole 
thought, and almost the whole expression, are sto'en. 

As we are on this subject, we cannot refrain from observing that Mr. Courtenay has 
done Dryden injustice, by inadvertently attributing to him sqme feeble Jines which are 
in Tate's part of Absalom and Ahithophel. 
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every side with snares and death, seemed to be smitten with a blindness as 
strange as his former -clear-sightedness, and, turning neither tothe right nor 
to the left, strode straight on with desperate hardihood to his doom. ‘There 
fore, after having early acquired and long preserved the reputation of infallible 
wisdem and invariable success, he lived to see a mighty rain wrought by his 
own ungovernable passions--to see the great party which he had led van- 
quished, and scattered, and traripled down-—to see all his own devilish en- 
ginery, of lying witnesses, partial sheriffs, packed juries, unjust judges, blood. 
thirsty mobs, ready to be employed against himself and his most devoted 
followers ~to fly from that proud city whose favour had almost raised him to 
be Mayor of the Palace -to hide himselfin squalid: retreats to cover his prey 
head with iynominious disguises -and he died in hopeless exile, sheltered by 
a State, which he had cruelly injured and insulted, from the vengeance of a 
master Whose favour he had purchased by one series of crimes and forfeited 
hy another, 

Halifax had, in common with Shaftesbury, and with alinost all the politicians 
of that age, a very Ioose morality where the public was concerned ; but in his 
case the prevailing infection was modified by a very peculiar constitution both 
of heart and head—by a temper singularly free from gall, and by a refining 
and sceptical understanding. He changed his course as often as Shaftesbury ; 
but he did not change it to the same extent or in the sume direction. Shaftes- 
bury was the very reverse of a trimmer. His disposition led him generally to 
do his utmost to exalt the side which was up and to depress the side which 
was down. His transitions were from catreme to extrenic, While he stayed 
with a party he went all lengths for it—when he quitted it he went all lengths 
against it. Halifax was emphatically a trimmer---a trimmer both by intellect 
and by constitution. The name was fixed on him by his contemporaries ; and 
he was so far from being ashamed of it that he assumed it as a badge of 
honour. He passed from faction to faction, But instead of adopting and 
infaming the passions of those whom he joined, he tried to diffuse among 
them something of the spirit of those whom he had just left. While be acted 
with the Opposition, he was suspected of being a spy of the Court; and when 
he had joined the Court, all the Tories were diemayed by his Republican 
doctrines. 

He wanted neither arguments nor eloquence to exhibit what was commonly 
rewarded as his wavering policy in the fairest light. fe trimined, he said, as 
the temperate zone trims between intolerable heat and intolerable cold, asa 
good government trims between ‘despotism and anarchy, as a pure church 
trims between the errors of the Papist and those of the Anabaptist. Nor was 
this defence by any means without weight; for, though there 35 abundant 
proof that his integrity was not of strength to withstand the temptations by 
which his cupidity and vanity were sometimes assailed, yet his~)ishke of ex- 
tremes, and a forgiving and compassionate temper which seems to have been 
natural to him, preserved him from all participation in the worst crimes of his 
time. If both parties accused him of deserting them, both were compelled to 
admit that they had great obligations to his humanity, and that, though an un- 
certain friend, he was a placable enemy. He voted in favour of Lord Stafford, 
the victim of the Whigs; he did his utmost to save Lord Russell, the victim 
of the Tories ; and, on the whole, we are inclined to think that his pubhe 
life, though far indeed from faultless, has as fegy great stains as that of any 
politician who took an active part in affairs during the troubled and disastrous 
xeriod of ten years which elapsed between the fall of Lord Danby and the 

evolution. 

His mind was much less turned to particular observations and much more 
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to general speculations than that of Shaftesbury. Shaftesbury knew the 
King, the Council, the Parliament, the city better than Halifax ; but Halifax 
would have written a far better treatise on political science than Shaftesbury. 
Shaftesbury shone more in consultation and Halifax in controversy; Shaftes- 
bury was more fertile in expedients and Halifax in arguments. Nothing that 
remains from the pen of Shaftesbury will bear a comparison with the political 
tracts of Halifax. Indeed, very little of the prose of that age is so well worth 
reading as the ‘‘ Character of a Trimmer” and the ‘‘ Anatomy of an Equiva- 
lent.” What particularly strikes us in those works, is the writer’s passion for 
gencralisation. Ile was treating of the most exciting subjects in the most 
agitated times —he was himself placed in the very thick of the civil conflict— 
yet there is no acrimony, nothing inflammatory, nothing personal. He pre- 
serves an air of cold superiority—a certain philosophical serenity—which is per- 
fectly marvellous; he treats every question as an abstract question—begins 
with the wildest propositions—argues those propositions on general grounds— 
and often, when he has brought out his theorem, leaves the reader to make 
the application, without adding an allusion to particular men or to passing 
events. This speculative turn of mind rendered him a bad adviser in cases 
which required celerity. He brought forward, with wonderful readiness and 
copiousness, arguments, replies to those arguments, rejoinders to those replies, 
general. maxims of policy, and analogous cases from history. But Shaftesbury 
was the man for a prompt decision. Of the parliamentary eloquence of these 
celebrated rivals, we can judge only by report ; and, so judging, we should be 
inclined to think that, though Shaftesbury was a distinguished speaker, the 
superiority belonged to Halifax. Indeed the readiness of Halifax in debate, 
the extent of his knowledge, the ingenuity of his reasoning, the liveliness of 
his expression, and the silver clearness and sweetness of his voice seem to have 
made the strongest impression on his contemporaries. By Dryden he is 
described as 
“ of piercing wit and pregnant thought, 


Endued by nature and by learning taught 
To move assemblies.” 


His oratory is utterly and irretrievably lost to us, like that of Somers, of 
Bolingbroke, of Charles Townshend—of many others who were accustomed to 
rise amidst the breathless expectation of senates and to sit down amidst re- 
iterated bursts of applsuse. But old men, who lived to admire the eloquence 
of Pulteney in its meridian and that of Pitt in its splendid dawn, still mur- 
mured that they had heard nothing like the great speeches of Lord Halifax on 
the Exclusion Bill. The power of Shaftesbury over large masses was un- 
rivalled. Halifax was disqualified by his whole character, moral and intellec- 
tual, for the part of a demagogue. It was in small circles, and, above all, in 
the House of Lords, that his ascendency was felt. 

Shaftesbury seems to have troubled himself very little about theories of 
government. Halifax was, in speculation, a strong republican, and did not 
conceal it. He often made hereditary monarchy and aristocracy the subjects 
of his keen pleasantry, while he was fighting the battles of the Court, and 
obtaining for himself step after step in the peerage. In this way, he attempted 
to gratify at once his intellectual vanity and his more vulgar ambition, He 
parr grace life according to the opinion of the multitude, and indemnified him- 
self by talking according to his own. His colloquial powers were great ; his | 
perception of the -ridiculous exquisitely fine ; and he seems to have had the 
rare art of preserving the reputation of good breeding and good nature while | 
habitually indulging = propensity to mockery, i oe ee 

Temple wished to put Halifax into the new council and to leave out. 
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Shaftesbury. The King objected strongly to Halifax, to whom he had taken 
a great dislike, which is not accounted for and which did not last long. 
Temple replied that Halifax was a man eminent both by his station and by his 
abilities, and would, if excluded, do everything against the new arrangement 
that could be done by eloquence, sarcasm and intrigue. All who were con- 
sulted were of the same mind ; and the King yielded, but not till Temple had 
almost gone on his knees. This point was no sooner settled than his ATajesty 
declared that he would have Shaftesbury too. Temple again had recourse to 
entreaties and expostulations. Charles told him that the enmity of Shaftesbury 
would be at least as formidable as that of Halifax; and this was true; but 
Temple might have replied that by giving power to Halifax they gained a 
friend and that by giving power to Shaftesbury they only strengthened an 
enemy. It was vain to argue and protest. The King only laughed and jested 
at Temple’s anger ; and Shaftesbury was not only sworn of the Council, but 
appointed Lord President. 

Yemple was so bitterly mortified by this step that he had at one time 
resolved to have nothing to do with the new Administration, and scriously 
thought of disqualifying himself from sitting in council by omitting to take the 
Sacrament. But the urgency of Lady Temple and Lady Giffard induced him 
to abandon that intention. 

The Council was organised on the twenty-first of April, 1679 ; and, on the 
very next day, one of the fundamental principles on which it had been con- 
structed was violated. A secret committee, or, in the modern phrase, a 
cabinet, of nine members was formed. But as this committee included Shaftes- 
bur y and Monmouth, it contained within itself the elements of as much faction 
as would have sufficed to impede all business, Accordingly there soon arose 
a smali interior cabinet, consisting of Essex, Sunderland, Halifax and Temple. 

For a time perfect harmony and confidence subsisted between the four. Pau 
the meetings of the thirty were stormy. Sharp retorts passed between Shaftes- 
bury and Halifax, who led the opposite parties. In the Council, Halifax 
generally had the advantage. But it soon became apparent that Shaftesbury 
still had at his back the majority of the House of Commons. The discontents, 
which the change of Ministry had for a moment quieted, broke forth again 
with redoubled violence ; and the only effect which the late measures appeared 
to have produced was that the Lord President, with all the dignity and 
authority belonging to his high place, stood at the head of the Opposition. 
The impeachment of Lord Danby was eagerly prosecuted. The Commons 
were determined to exclude the Duke of York from the throne. All offers of 
compromise were rejected. It must not be forgotten, however, that, in the 
midst of the confusion, one inestimable law, the only benefit which England 
has derived from the troubles of that period, but a benefit which may well be 
set off against a great miass of evil, the Habeas Corpus Act, was pushed through 
the Houses and received the royal assent. 

The King, finding the parliament as troublesome as ever, determined to 
proroguc it; and he did so without even mentioning his intention to the 
Council by whose advice he had pledged himself, only a month before, to 
conduct the Government. The counsellors were generally dissatisfied ; and 
Shaftesbury swore, with great vehemence, that if he could find out who the 
secret advisers were, he would have their heads. 

The Parliament rose ; London was deserted ; and Temple retired to his villa, 
whence, on council days, he went to Hampton Court. The post of Secretary 
"was again and again pressed on him by his master and by his three colleagues 
of the inner Cabinet. Halifax in particular, threatened laughingly to burn 
down the house at Sheen. But Temple was immovable. His short experience 
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of Enplish politics had disgusted him ; and he felt himself so much oppressed 
by the responsibiiity under which he at present lay that he had no inclina- 
tion to add to the load. 

When the term fixed for the prorogation had nearly expired, it became 
necessary to consider what course should be taken. The King and his four 
confidential advisers thought thata new Parhament might possibly be more 
manageable, and could not possibly be more refractory, than that which they now 
had, and they therefore determined on a dissolution. But, when the qucstion 
Wan proposed at council, the majonty, jealous, it should seem, of the small 
directing, knot, and unwilling to bear the unpopularity of the measurcs of 
Government while excluded from all power, jomed Shaftesbury ; and the 
members of the Cabinet were left alone in the minority. The King, however, 
had made np his mind, and ordered the Parliament to be instantly disselved. 
Temple's council was now nothing: more than an ordinary privy council, if 
Indeed Ww were not something less ; and though Temple threw the blame of this 
on the King, on Lord Shaftesbury, on everybody but himself, it is evident that 
the failure of his plan is to be traced to its own inherent defects. His 
council was too large to transact business which required expedition, secrecy 
and cordial co operation, A Cabiret was therefore formed within the Council. 
The Cabimet and the majority of the Council differed: and, as was to be ex- 
vcted, the Cabinet carried their point. Four votes outweighed six-and-twenty. 
This being the case, the meetings of the thirty were not only useless, Lut posi- 
tively noxious, 

At the ensuing election, Temple was chosen for the university of Cambridge. 
The only objection that was made to him by the members of that learned body 
was that, dn his tthe work on Holland, he aa expressed great approbation of 
the tolerant policy of the States ; and this blemish, however serious, was over- 
looked in consideration of his high reputation and of the strong recommend: 
ations with which he was furnished by the Court. 

Doring the summer he remained at Sheen, and amused himself with rearing 
melons ; leaving to the three other members of the inner Cabinet the whole 
irection of public affairs. Som unexplained cause began, about this time, to 
alienate them from him. They do not appear to have been made angry by any 
part of his conduct, or to have disliked him personally. But they had, we 
suspect, taken the measure of his mind, and sausfied themselves that he was 
not aman for that troubled time, and that he would be a mere incumbrance to 
them. Living themselves for ambition, they despised his love of case. Accus- 
tomed to deep stakes in the game of political hazard, they despised his piddling 
play. They looked on his cautious measures with the sort of scorn vith which 
the gamblers at the ordinary, in Sir Walter Scott's novel, regarded Nigel’s 
practice of never touching a card but when he was certain to win. He soon 
found that he was left out of their secrets. The King had about this time 
a dangerous illness. The Duke of York, on receiving the news, re- 
turned from Holland : the sudden appearance of the detested Popish successor 
excited anxiety throughout the country. Temple was greatly amazed and dis- 
turbed. He hastened up to London and visited Essex, who professed to be 
astonished and mortihed, but could not disguise a sneering smile. Temple then 
saw Halifax, who talked to him much about the pleasures of the country, the 
anxieties of office, and the vanity of all human things, but carefully avoided 
politics, and when the Duke’s return was mentioned, only sighed, shook his 
head, shrugged his shoulders, and lifted up his eyes and hands. In a short 
time Temple found that his two fnends had been quizzing him, and that they 
themselves had sent for the Duke in order that his Royal Highness might, if 
the King should die, be on the spot to frustrate the designs of Mcnmouth, | 
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Ile was soon convinced, by a still stronger proof, that, though he had not 
exactly offended his master or his colleagues in the Cabinet, he had ceased 
to enjoy their confidence. The result of the general election had been de- 
cidedly unfavourable to the Government; and Shaftesbury impatiently ex- 
pecte | the day when the Houses were to meet. The King, guided by the 
alvice of the inner Cabinet, determined on a step of the highest importance. 
He toll the Council that he had resolved to prorogue the new Parliament 
fora year, and requested them not to object; for he had, he said, considered 
he subject fully, and had made up ins mind. Atl who were not in the secret 
were thunderstruack Temple as much as any. Several members rose, and ene 
treated to be heard against the prorogation, — Kut the King silenced then, 
and declared that his resolution was unalterable. — Temple, greatly hurt at 
the manner in which beth himself and the Council had been treated, spoke 
with great spirit. Efe would not, he said, disobey the King by objecting to 
A measure on which his Majesty was determined to hear no argument, but 
hz would most earnestly entreat his Majesty, if the present Council was incom- 
petent to give advice, to dissolve it and select another, for it was absurd 
to have counsellors who did not counsel, and who were summoned only to be 
sient witnesses of the acts of others. © The King listened courteously. But 
the members of the Cabinet resented this reproof highly ; and from that day 
Temple was almost as inuch estranged from then as from Shaftesbury. 

He wished to retire altogether from business. Bat just at this Gine Lord 
Russell, Lord Cavendish, and some other counsellors of the popular party, 
waited on the Ning in a boty, declared their strong disapprobation of his mea- 
sures, and requested to be exeused from attending: any more at council. 
Temole feared thatif, at thts moment, he also were to withdraw, he might 
be stpoosed to act ip concert with those decided opponents of the Court, and 
to have determined on taking a course hostile to the Government. Hfe, 
therefore, continued to go occasionally to the board; but he had no longer 
any real share in the dire :tion of public affairs. 

At length the Jong term of the prorogation expired. In October, 1680, 
the Flouses met; and the great question ot the Exclusion way revived. Few 
pirliamentary contests in our history appear to have called forth a greater dis- 
play of talent--none certainly ever called forth more violent ee The 
whole nation was convulsed by party spirit. The gentlemen of every county, 
the traders of every town, the boys of every pubhe school were divided into 
exclusionists and abhorrers. The book-stalls were covered with tracts on the 
gicredness of hereditary right, on the omnipotence of Parliasnent, on the 
danzers of a disputed succession, on the dangers ofa Popish reign. It was in 
the midst of this ferment that Temple took his seat, for the first time, in the 
}¥ouse of Commons. 

The occasion was a very great one. His talents, his Jong experience of 
affairs, his unspotted public character, the high posts which he had filled 
seemed to mark him out as a man on whom much would depend. He acted 
like himself. He saw that if he supported the Exclusion, he n.ade the King 
and the heir presumptive his enemies, and that, if he opposed it, he made 
himself an object of hatred to the unscrupulous and turbulent Shaftesbury. 
He neither supported nor opposed it. He quietly absented himself from the 
House. Nay, he took care, he tells us, never to discuss the question in any 
society whatever. Lawrence Hyde, afterwards Earl of Rochester, asked 
him why he did not attend in his place. Temple replied that he acted accord- 
ing to Solomon’s advice, neither to oppose the mighty, nor to go about to 

stop the current of a river. The advice, whatever its value may be, is not to 
be found either in the canonical or apocryphal writing: ascribed to Solomen, 
K 
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Sut Temple was much in the habit of talking about books which he had never 
read ; and one of those books, we are afraid, was his Bible. Hyde answered : 
“Vou are a wise and quict man.” = And this might be true. But surely such 
wise and quiet men have no call to be members of Parliament in critical times. 

A single session was quite cnough for Temple. When the Partiament was 
dissolved, and another summoned at Oxford, he obtained an audience of the 
King, and Legged to know whether his Majesty wished him to continue in 
Parhament. Charles, who had a singularly quick eye for the weaknesses 
- m, had no aaa seen through and through Temple, 
and rated the Parliamentary support of so cool and guarded a friend at its 
proper value. He answered good-naturedly, but we suspect a little contemptu- 
ar “YT doubt, as things stand, ah coming into the House will not do much 

rood, | think you may as well let it alone.” Sir William accordingly in- 
fel his constituents that he should not again apply for their suffrages ; and 
set off for Sheen, resolving never again to meddle with public affairs. He 
soon found that the King was displeased with him. Charles, indeed, in his 
usual casy way, protested that he was not angry~-not at all, But in a few days 
he struck Temple's name out of the list of Privy Counsellors, © Why this was 
done, Temple declares himself unable to comprehend. But surely it hardly 
required hiy long and extensive converse with the world to teach him that 
there are conjunctures when men think that all who are not with them are 
against them-—that there are conjunctures when a lukewarm friend, who will 
not put himself the least out of his way, who will make no exertion, who will 
run no risk, is more distasteful than an enemy. Charles had hoped that the 
fair character of Temple would add credit to an unpopular and suspected Gov- 
ernment. But his Majesty soon found that this fair character resembled pieces 
of furniture which we have seen in the drawing-rooms of very precise old ladies, 
and which are a great deal too white to be used. This excceding niceness was 
altogether out of season. Neither party wanted a man who was afraid of taking 
apart, of incurring abuse, of making enemies. There were probably many 
good and moderate men who would have hailed the appearance of a respectable 
mediator, But Temple was not a mediator. He was merely a neutral, 

At last, however, he had escaped from public life, and found himself at liberty 
to follow his favourite pursuits. His fortune was easy. Tle had about fifteen 
hundred a year, besides the Mastership of the Rolls in Ireland, an office in 
which he had succeeded his father, aad which was then a mere sinecure for life, 
requiring no residence. His reputation, both as a negotiator and a writer, stood 
high. He resolved to be safe, to enjoy himself, and to let the world take its 
course ; and he kept his resolution. 

Darker times followed. The Oxford Parliament was dissolved. The Tories 
were triumphant. A terrible vengeance was inflicted on the chiefs of the Op- 
position, Temple learned in his retreat the disastrous fate of several of his 
uld colleagues in council, Shaftesbury fled to Holland. Russell died on. 
the scaffold. Essex added a yet sadder and more fearful story to the bloody 
chronicles of the Tower. Monmouth clung in agonies of supplication round 
the knees of the stern uncle whom he had wronged, and tasted a bitterness 
worse than that of death—the bitterness of knowing that he had humbled 
himself in vain. A tyrant trampled on the liberties and religion of the realm. 
The national spirit swelled high under the oppression. Disaffection spread 
even to the strongholds of loyalty—to the cloisters of Westminster, to the 
schools of Oxford, to the guard-room of the household troops, to the very 
hearth and bed-chamber of the Sovereign. But the troubles which agitated 
the whole society did not reach the quiet orangery in which Temple loi-: 
tcred away several years without once seeing the smoke of London, He now 
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and then appeared in the circle at Richmond or Windsor. But the only 
expressions which he is recorded to have used during these perilous times 
were, that he would be a good subject, but that he had done with politics. 

The Revolution came. Temple remained strictly neutral during the short 
struggle ; and then transferred to the new settlement the same languid sort 
of loyalty which he had felt for his former masters. He paid court to William 
at Windsor, and William dined with him at Sheen. But, in spite of the mast 
pressing solicitations, he refused to become Secretary of State. The refusal 
evidently proceeded only from his dislike of trouble and danger ; and not, as 
some of his admirers would have us believe, from any scruple of conscience 
or honour. For he consented that his son should take the office of Sccretary 
at War under the new Sovereign. This unfortunate young man destroyed 
himself within a week after his appointment, from vexation at finding that his 
advice had led the King into some improper steps with regard to Ireland. He 
seems to have inherited his father's extreme sensibility to failure without that 
singular prudence which kept his father out of all ae, in which any 
serious failure was to be apprehended. The blow fell heavily on the family, 
They retired in deep dejection to Moor Park, which they now preferred to 
Sheen, on account of the greater distance from London, In that spot,* then 
very secluded, Temple passed the remainder of his life. The air agreed with 
him. The soil was fruitful and well suited to an experimental farmer and 

ardener. The grounds were laid out with the angular regularity which Sir 
Nilliam had admired in the fiower-beds of Haarlem and the Hague. A 
beautiful rivulet, flowing from the nills of Surrey, bounded the domain. But 
a straight canal which, bordered by a terrace, intersected the garden, was 
ines more admired by the lovers of the picturesque in that age. The 
ouse was small, but neat and well-furnished ; the neighbourhood very thinly 
peopled. Temple had no visitors, except a few friends who were willing to 
travel twenty or thirty miles in order to see him, and now and then a 
foreigner whom curiosity brought to have a look at the author of the Triple 
Alliance, . 

Here, in May, 1694, died Lady Temple. From the time of her marriage 
we know little of her, except that her letters were always greatly admired, and 
that she had the honour to correspond consiantly with Queen Mary. Lady 
Giffard, who, as far as appears, had always been on the best terms with her 
sister-in-law, still continued to live with Sir William. 

But there were other inmates of Moor Park to whom a far higher interest 

belongs. An eccentric, uncouth, disagreeable young Irishman, who had 
narrowly escaped plucking at Dublin, attended Sir William as an amanucnsis, 
for twenty pounds a-year and his board—dined at the second table, wrote bad 
verses in praise of his employer, and made love to a very pretty, dark-eyed 
young girl who waited on tady Giffard. Little did stil fed imagine that the 
coarse exterior of his dependent concealed a genius equally suited to politics 
and to letters ; a genius destined to shake great kingdoms, to stir the laughter 
and the rage of millions, and to Jeave to posterity memorials which can perish 
only with the English language. Little did he think that the flirtation in his 
- servants’ hall, which he perhaps scarcely deigned to make the subject of a jest, 
~ was the beginning of a long unprosperous love which was to be as widely 
famed as the passion of Petrarch or of Abelard. Sir William’s secretary was 
Jonathan Swift. Lady Gifford’s waiting-maid was poor Stella. 











* Mr. eaten (eel, ii., p- 160), confounds Moor Park in Surrey, where Temple _re- 
pe with the Moor Park in Hertfordshire, which he praises in the Essay on Gar 
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Swift retaincd no pleasing recollection of Moor Park. And we may easily 
suppose a situation like his to have been intolerably painful toa mind haughty, 
irascible, and conscious of pre-eminent ability. Long after, when he stood im 
the Court of Requests with a circle of gartered peers round him, or punned and 
thyined with Cabinet Ministers over Secretary St. John’s ‘ Monte-Pulciano,” 
he remembered, with deep and sore feeling, how miserable he used to be for 
days together when he suspected that Sir William had taken something ill. He 
could hardly believe that he, the same Swift who chid the Lord Treasurer, 
rallied the Captain General and confronted the pride of the Duke of 
juckingham with pride stil more inflexible, could be the same being who 
had pasced nights of sleepless anxiety in musing over a cross look or a testy 
word of a patron, Faith,” he wrote to Stella, with bitter Jevity, ‘ Sir 
William spoiled a fine gentlemen.” Yet, in justice to Temple, we must say 
that there is no reason to think that Swift wes more unhappy at Moor Park 
than he would have been ina similar situation under any roofin England, We 
think also that the obligations which the mind of Swift owed to that of Temple 
were not inconsideralle. | Tevery judicious reader must be struck by the 
peculiarities which distinguish Swifts political tracts from all similar works 
produced by mere men of Igtters. Let any person compare, for example, the 
‘'Conduet of the Allies,” or the '* Letter to the October Clab,” with Johnson's 
“Palse Alarm,” or ‘Taxation ne Tyranny,” and he wili be at once struck by the 
difference of which we speak. He may possibly think Johnson a greater man 
than Swilt. He may posstbly prefer Johnson’s style to Swift’s. But he will 
at once acknowledge that Johnson writes like a man who has never been out 
of his study. Swift writes ike a man who has passed his whole life in the 
midst of public business, and to whom the most important affairs of state are 
as familiar as his weekly bills. 

* Turn him to any cause of policy, 


The Gordias knot of ithe will unloose, 
Familiar as his garter." 


The difference, in short, between a political pamphlet by Johnson and a 
political pamphlet by Swift, is as great as the difference between an account of 
aohatde by Doctor Southey and the account of the same battle by Colonel 
Napier. Tt is impossible ta doubt that the superiority of Swift is to be, in a 
ereat measure, attributed to his long and close connection with Temple. 

Indeed, remote as the alleys and flower-pots of Moor Park were from the 
haunts of the busy and the ambitious, Switt had ample opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted with the hidden causes of many great events. William 
was in the habit of consulung Temple, and occasionally visited him. Of what 
passed between them very little is known, Tt is certain, however, that when 
the Triennial Bill had been carricd through the two Houses, his Majesty, who 
was exceedingly unwilling to pass it, sent the Earl of Portland to learn 
Temple's opinion, Whether Temple thought the bill in itself a good one 
does not appear ; but he clearly saw how imprudent it must be in a prince, 
situated as William was, to engage in an altercation with his Parliament ; and 
directed Swift to draw up a paper on the subject, which, however, did not 
convince the King. | 

The chief amusement of Temple’s declining years was literature. After his 
final retreat from business, he wrote his very agreeable ‘‘ Memoirs,” corrected 
and transcribed many of his ietters, and published several miscellaneous 
treatises, the best of which, we think, is that on ‘t Gardening.” The style of his. 
essays is, on the whole, excellent—almost always pleasing, and now and then 
‘qately and splendid. The matter is generally of mach less value; as our 
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readers will readily believe when we inform them that) mi. Courtenay— 
biographer—that is to say, a literary vassal bound by the immemorial law of 
his tenure to render, homage, aids, reliefs, and all other customary services to 
his lord —avows that he cannot give an opinion about the essay on ‘* Heroic 
Virtue,” because he cannot cat it without skipping-—~a circumstance which 
strikes us as peculiarly strange, when we consider how long Mr. Courtenay 
was at the India Board, and how many thousand paragraphs of the copious 
official eloquence of the East he must have perused. 

One of Sir William’s pieces, however, deserve notice : not, indeed, on account 
of its intcinsic merit, but on account of the light which it throws on some curious 
weaknesses of his character, and on account of the extraordinary effects which 
it produced in the republic of letters. A most idle and contemptible contro- 
versy had arisen in France touching the comparative merit of the ancient and 
mnodern writers. It was certainly not to be expected that, in that ave, the 
question would+be tried according to those large and philosophical principles of 
eniticism which guided the judgments of Lessing and Herder. But it might 
have been expected that those who undertook to decide the point would at 
least take the trouble to read and understand the authors on whose merits they 
were to pronounce. Now, it 1s no exagveration to say that, among the ds- 
putants who clamoured, some for the ancients and some for the moderns, very 
few were decently acquainted with either ancient or modern Iterature, and not 
a single one was well acquainted with both. In Racine’s amusing preface to 
the ‘*Iphigenie,” the reader may find noticed a most ridiculous mistake, into 
which one of the champions of the moJerns fell about a passage in the ‘‘ Alcestis” 
of Euripides. Another writer blames Homer for mixing the four Greek dialects 
-~Doric, Tonic, Atolic and Attic-—just, says he, as ifa French poet were to 
put Gascoa phrases and Picard phrases into the midst of his pure Parisian 
writing. On the other hand, it is no exaggesation to say that the defenders of 
the ancients were entirely unacquainted with the greatest productions of later 
times ; nor, indeed, were the defenders of the moderns better informed. The 
parallels which were instituted in the course of this dispute are inexpressibly 
ridiculous. Builzac was selected by the rival of Cicero. Corneille was declared 
to unite the merits of -Eschylus, Sophocles and Euripides. We should like to 
see a ‘* Prometheus” after Corneille’s fashion. The ‘ Provincial Letters ”?--- 
masterpieces undoubtedly of reasoning, wit and eloguence-——were pronounced 
to be superior to all the writings of Plato, Cicero and Lucian together — 
particularly in the art of dialogue—an art in which, as it happens, Plato far 
excelled all men, and in which Pascal, great and admirable in other respects, is 
notoriously very deficient. 

This childish controversy spread to England ; and some mischievous daemon 
suggested to Temple the thought of undertaking the defence of the ancients. 
As to his qualifications for the task, it is suffictent to say that he knew not a 
word of Greek. But his vanity, which, when he was engaged in the conflicts of 
active life and surrounded by rivals, had been kept in tolerable order by his 
discretion, now, when he had long lived in seclusion and had become accus- 
tomed to regard himself as by far the first man of his circle, rendered him blind 
by his own deficiencies. In an evil hour he published an ‘ Essay on Ancient 
and Modern Learning.” The style of this treatise is very good—the matter 
ludicrous and contemptible to the last degree. There we read how Lycurgus 
travelled into India and brought the Spartan laws from that country—how 
Orpheus and Muszeus made voyages in search of knowledge, and how Orpheus 
attained to a depth of learning which has made him renowned in all succeeding 
‘azes—how Pythagoras passed twenty-two years in Egypt, and, after graduating 
there, spent twelve years more at Babylon, where the Magi admitted him a¢ 
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eundem—how the ancient Brahmins lived two hundred years—how the earliest 
Greek philosophers foretold earthqaakes and plagues and put down riots by magic 
—and how much Ninus sarpaased ih abilities any of his successors on the throne 
of Assyria. The moderns, he owns, have found out the circulation of the 
blood.; Lut, on the other hand, they have quite lost the art of magic; nor can 
any modern fiddler enchant fishes, fowls and serpents by his performance. He 
tells us that ‘Thales, Pythagoras, Democritus, Hippocrates, Plato, Aristotle 
and Epicurus made greater progresses in the several empires of science than 
any of their successors have since been able to reach”; which is as much as if 
he had said that the greatest names in British science are Merlin, Michael. 
Scott, Dr. Sydenham and Lord Bacon. Indeed, the manner in which he 
mixes the historical and the fabulous reminds us of those classical dictionaries, 
intended for the use of schools, in which Narcissus, the lover of himself, and 
Narcissus, the freedman of Claudius— Pollux, the son of Jupiter and Leda, and 
Pollux, the author of the ‘‘ Onomasticon ”——are ranged under the same headings, 
and treated as personages equally real. The effect of this arrangement resem- 
bles that which would be produced by a dictionary of modern names, consisting 
of such articles as the following <1 Jones William, an eminent Orientalist, 
and one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature in Bengal—Davy, a 
fiend, who destroys ships—Thomas, a foundling, brought up by Mr. Allworthy.”’ 
It is from such sources as these that Temple seems to have learned all that he 
knew about the ancients. He puts the story of Orpheus between the Olympic 
games and the battle of Aveclat: as if we had exactly as much reason for 
believing that Orpheus Jed beasts with his lyre as we have for believing that 
there were races at Pisa, or that Alexander conquered Darius. 

He manages little better when he comes to the moderns. He gives us a 
catalogue of those whom he regards as the greatest wits of later times. It is. 
sufficient to say that in his list of Italians he has omitted Dante, Petrarch, 
Axjosto and Tasso ; in his list of Spaniards, Lope and Calderon ; in his list of 
French, Pascal, Bossuet, Moliére, Corneille, Racine and Boileau ; and in his 
list of English, Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare and Milton. 

In the midst of all this vast mass of absurdity one paragraph stands out pre- 
eminent. The doctrine of Temple-—not a ver pomlortable doctrine-—is that 
the human race is constantly degenerating and that the oldest books in ever 
kind are the best. In confirmation of this doctrine, he remarks that the ‘‘ Fables” 
of Afsop are the best Fables, and the ‘‘ Letters” of Phalaris the best Letters in the | 
world. On the merit of the ‘‘ Letters” of Phalaris he dwells with great warmth 
and with extraordinary felicity of language. Indeed, we could hardly select a 
more favourable specimen of the graceful and easy majesty to which his style 
sometimes rises than this uniucky passage. He knows, he says, that some’ 
learned men, or men who pazs for learned—such as Politian—have doubted the . 
genuineness of these letters. But of these doubts he speaks with the greatest. 
contempt. Now it is perfectly certain, first, that the letters are very bad; 
secondly, thet they are spurious; and thirdly, that, whether they be bad or. 
good, spurious or genuine, Temple could know nothing of the matter, inasmuch | 
- - ‘i no more able to construc a line of them than to decipher an Egyptian 
obelisk. 4 

This essay, silly ar it is, was exceedingly well received both in England. 
and on the Continent. sand the reason is evident. The classical scholars, . 
who saw its absurdity, were generally on the side of the ancients, and were 
inclined rather to veil than to expose the blunders of an ally ; the champions of - 
the moderns were generally as ignorant as Temple himself; and the multitude | 
was charmed by his flowing and melodious diction. He was doomed, however,’ 
to smart, as he well deserved, for his vanity and folly, oo 
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Christchurch at Oxford was then widely and justly celebrated as a place 
where the lighter parts of classical learning were cultivated with success. With 
the deeper mysteries of philology neither the instructors nor the pupils had the 
smallest acquaintance. They fancied themselves Scaligers, as Bentley scorn- 
fully said, as soon as they could write a copy of Latin verses with only two or 
three small faults. From this College proceeded a new edition of the ‘* Letters” 
of Phalaris, which were rare, and had been in request since the appearance of 
Temple’s essay. The nominal editor was Charles Boyle, a young man of noble 
family and promising parts; but some older members of the society lent their 
assistance. While this work was in preparation, an idle quarrel, occasioned, it 
should seem, by the negligence and misrepresentations of a bookseller, arose 
between Boyle and the King’s Librarian, Richard Bentley. Boyle, in the 
preface to his edition, inserted a bitter reflection on Bentley. Bentley revenged 
bimself by proving that the ‘‘ Epistles” of Phalaris were forgeries ; and, in his 
remarks on this subject, treated Temple, not indecently, but with no great 
reverence. : 

Temple, who was quite unaccustomed to any but the most respectful usage ; 
who, even while engaged in politics, had always shrunk from all rude collision, 
and had generally succeeded in avoiding it ; and whose sensitiveness had been 
increased by many years of seclusion and flattery, was moved to most violent 
resentment, complained, very unjustly, of Bentley’s foul-mouthed raillery, 
and declared that he had commenced an answer, but had IJaid it aside, 
‘*having no mind to enter the Hsts with such a mean, dull, unmanneriy 
pedant.” Whatever may be thought of the temper which Sir William showed 
on this occasion, we cannot too highly applaud his discretion in not finishing 
and publishing his answer, which would certainly have been a most extra- 
ordinary performance. 

He was not, however, without defenders. Like Hector, when struck down 
prostrate by Ajax, he was in an instant covered with a thick crowd of shields. 

Otrit éduvygaro motuéva Avwy 
Ouvraaat, ovde Bodrciv’ moi yap wepibynoay GptoTtor, 
TovAvdcduos re, ut Alivesas, catdeos 'Ayivws, 
Laprndwy 1 apxyoy AuKiwy, was TAavkus aptjey, 


Christchurch was up in arms; and though that College seems then to have 
been almost destitute of severe and accurate learning, no arademical society 
could show a greater array of orators, wits, politicians-—bustling adventurers 
who united the superficial accomplishments of the scholar with the manners 
and arts of the man of the worid; and this formidable body resolved to try 
how far smart repartecs, well-turned sentences, confidence, puffing and in- 
trigue could-—on the question whether a Greek book were or were not genuine 
—supply the place ofa little knowledge of Greek. 

_. Out came the * Reply to Bentley,” bearing the name of Boyle, but in truth 
written by Atterbury, with the assistance of Smalridge and others. A most 
remarkaLle book it is, and often reminds us of Goldsmith’s observation, that ‘‘the 
French would be the best cooks in the world if they had any butcher’s meat ; 
for that they can make ten dishes out of a nettle-top.” It really deserves the 
el whatever that praise may be worth, of being the best book ever written 
‘by any man on the wrong side of a question of which he was profoundly 
ignorant. The learning of the confederacy is that of a schonlboy, and not of 
‘an extraordinary schoolboy ; but it is used with the skill and address of most 
able, artful and experienced men: it is beaten out to the very thinnest leaf, 
vand is disposed in such a way as to seem ten times larger than it is. The 
dexterity with which they avoid grappling with those parts of the subject with 
which they know themselves to be incompetent to deat with is quite wonderful. 
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Now and then, indeed, they commit disgraceful blunders, for which old Bushy, 
under whom they had studied, would have whipped them all round. Bui this 
circumstance aaly raises our opinion of the talents which made such a fight 
with such scanty means. Let our readers, who are not acquainted with the 
controversy, imagine a Frenchman, who has acquired just English enough to 
read the Spectator with a dictionary, coming forward to defend the genuine- 
ness of Rowley's “ Poems” against Percy and Farmer, and they will have 
some notion of the feat which Atterbury had the audacity to undertahe, ard 
which, for a time, it was really thought that he had performed. 

The illusion was soon dispelled. Bentley’s answer for ever setded the 
question, and established his claim to the first place among classical scholars. 
Nor do those do him justice who represent the controversy as a battle between 
wit and Jearning, For though there is a lamentable deficiency of learning on 
the side of Boyle, there is no want of wit on the side of Bentley. Other 
qualities, too, as valuable as either wit or learning, appear conspicuously. in 
Bentley's book--a rare sagacity, an unrivalled power of combination, a per- 
fect mastery Of all the weapons of logic. We was greatly indebted to the 
furious outery which the misrepresentations, sarcasms and intrigues of his 
opponents had raised against him ; an outcry in which fashionable and political 
circles joined, and which was echoed by thousands who did not know whether 
Phalaris ruled in Sicily or in Siam. — His spirit--daring even to rashness— self. 
contident even to negligence and proud even to insolent ferocity-—was 
awed for the first and for the last time -- awed, not into meanness or cowardice, 
but into wariness and sobriety. For once he ran no risks ; he left: no crevice 
unguarded ; he wantoned in no paradoxes ; above all, he returned no railing 
for the railing of his enemies. In almost everything that he has written, we 
can discover proofs of genius and Tearning.  Butis is only here that his geniu: 
and Jearmmg appear to have been constantly under the guidance of good sense 
and good temper, Here, we find none of that besetted reharce on his owr 
powers and on hts own luck, which he showed when he undertook to edi! 
Milton ; none of thet perverted ingemuty which deforms so many of his note: 
en Tlorace ; none of that disdainful carelessness by which he laid himself oper 
ta the heen and desterous thrust of Middleton ; none of that extravagan 
vaunting and savage scurrility by which he afterwards dishonoured his studie: 
and his profession, and degraded himself almost to the level of Pe Pauw. 

Temple did not live to witness the utter and irreparable defeat of hi: 
champions. He died, indeed, at a fortunate moment, just after the appear 
ence of Boyle's byok, and while all England was laughing at the way in whick 
the Christchurch men had handled the pedant. In Boyle’s book, Temple wa: 
praised in the highest terms and compared to Memmiug—not a very happy 
comparison, for the only particular information which we have about Memmiu: 
is, that in cgitated times he thought it his duty to attend exclusively to politics 
and that his friends could not venture, except when the Republic was quie 
and prosperous, to intrude on him with their philosophical and poetical pro 
ductions. It is on this account that Lucretius puts up the exquisitely beautifu. 
prayer for peace with which his poem opens : : 


“Nam neque nos agere hoc patriai tempore iniquo 
Possumus aquo animo, nec Memmi clara propago 
Talibus in rebus communi deesse saluti.” 


This description is surely by no means applicable to a statesman who had 
through the whole course of his life, carefully avoided exposing himself ir 
seasons of trouble ; who had repeatedly refused, in most critical conjunctures 
to be Secretary of State; and who now, in the midst of revolutions, plots 
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foreign and domestic wars, was quietly writing nonsense about the visits of 
Lycurgus to the Brahmins, and the tunes which Arion played to the Dolphin. 

We must not omit to mention that, while the controversy about Phalaris was 
raging, Swift, in order to show his zeal and attachment, wrote the ‘* Battle of the 
Books ’-—the earliest piece in which his peculiar talents are discernible. We 
may observe that the bitter dislike of Bentley, bequeathed by Temple to Swift, 
seems to have been communicated by Swift to Pope, to Arbuthnot, and to 
others, who continued to tease the great critic long after he had shaken hands 
very cordially both with Boyle and with Atterbury. 

Sir William Temple died at Moor Park in January, 1699. Tle appears to 
have suffered no intellectual decay. This heart was buried under a sun-dial, 
which still stands in his favourite garden. Elis body was laid in Westmin- 
ster Abbey by the side of his wife; anda place hard by was set apart for Lady 
Giffard, who long survived him. Swift was his literary executor, and super- 
intended the publication of his ‘‘ Letters” and ‘* Memoirs,” not without some 
acrimonious contests with the family. 

Of Temple’s character little more remains to be said. Burnet accuses him 
of holding irreligious opinions and corrupting everybody who came near 
him, But the vague assertion of so a and partial a writer as Burnet, 
about aman with whom, as far as we know, he never exchanged a word, 
of very little weight. [It is, indeed, by no means improbable that Temple 
may have been a freethinker. The Osbornes thought him so when he was a 
very young man. And it is certain that a large proportion of the gentleman of 
rank and fashion who made their entrance into suciety while the Puritan party 
was at the height of power, and while the memory of the reign of that party 
was still recent, conceived a strong disgust for all religion, The imputation 
was common between Temple and all the most distinguished courtiers of the 
age. Rochester and Buckingham were open scoffers, and Mulgrave very little 
better. Shaftesbury, though more guarded, was supposed to agree with them 
in opinion. All the three noblemen who were Temple’s colleagues during the 
short time of his continuance in the Cabinct were of very indifferent repute as to 
orthodoxy. Halifax, indeed, was generally considered as an atheist, but he 
solemnly denied the charge, and, indeed, the truth seems to be that he was 
more religiously disposed than most of the statemen of that age 5 though two 
impulses which were unusually strong in him, a passion for Indicrous mages 
and a passion for subtle speculations, sometimes prompted him to talk on 
serious subjects in a manner which gave great and just offence. It is not 
unlikely that Temple, who seldom went below the surface of any question, 
may have been infected with the prevailing scepticism. All that we can say 
on the subject is, that there is no trace of impiety in his works, and that the 
ease with which he carried his election for an university, where the majority of 
the voters were clergymen, though it proves nothing as to his opinions, must, 
we think, be considered as proving that he was noi, as Burnet seems to insin- 
uate, in the habit of talking atheism to.all who came near him. 

Temple, however, will scarcely carry with him any great accession of 
authority to the side either of religion or of infidelity. He was no profound 
thinker. He was merely a man cf lively parts and quick observation, a man 
of the world among men of letters, a man of letters among men of the world. 
Mere scholars were dazzled by the Ambassador and Cabinet counsellor, mere 
politicians by the Essayist and Historian. But neither asa writer nor as a states- 
man carn we aliot to him any very high place. Asa man, he seems tous to have 
been excessively selfish, hut very sober, wary and farsighted j in his selfishness ; to 
have known better than most people know what he rec ly wanted in life ; and ty 
have pursucd what he wanted with much more than ordinary steadiness and 
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sagacity, never suffering himself to be drawn aside either by bad or by good 
feelings. It was his constitution to dread failure more than he desired success, 
to prefer security, comfort, repose, leisure, to the turmoil and anxiety which 
are ins:parable re greatness ; and this natural langour of mind, when con- 
trasted with the malignant energy of the keen and restless spirits among whom 
his lot was cast, sometimes appears to resemble the moderation of virtue. But 
we must own that he seems to us to sink into littleness and meanness when we 
compare him, we do not say with any high ideal standard of morality, but with 
many of these frail men who, aiming at noble ends, but often drawn from the 
right path by strong passions and strong temptations, have left to posterity a 
doubtful fad checkered fame. 


GLADSTONE ON CHURCH AND STATE. (APRIL, 1839.) 


The State in its Relations with the Church. Second Edition By W. E. Grapstone, 
Esg., Student of Christ Church and M.P. for Newark, 8vo. London, 1839. 


Tk author of this volume is a young man of unblemished character and of 
distinguished parliamentary talents, the rising hope of those stern and unbend- 
ing Tories who follow reluctantly and mutinously a leader whose experience 
and eloquence are indispensable to them, but whose cautious temper and 
moderate opinions they abhor. Tt would not be atall strange if Mr. Gladstone 
were one af the most unpopular men in England. But we believe that we do 
him no more than justice when we say that his abilities and his demeanour have 
obtained for him the respect and goodwill of all parties. lis first appearance 
inthe character of an author is therefore an interesting event; and it is 
natural that the gentle wishes of the public should go with him to h’s 
trial, 

We are much pleased, without any reference to the soundness or unsotnd- 
ness of Mr. Cledaeae’ theories, to see a grave and elaborate treatise on an 
important part of the philosophy of Government proceed from the pen of a young 
man who is rising to eminence in the House of Commons. There is little 
danger that people engaged in the conflicts of active life will be teo much 
addicted to general speculation. The opposite vice is that which most. easily 
besets them. The times and tides of business and debate tarry for no man, A 
politician must often talk and act before he hasthought and read. He may be 
very ill-informed respecting a question ; all his notions about it may be vague 
and inaccurate ; but speak he must, and if he is a man of talents, of tact and of 
intrepidity, he soon finds that, even under such circumstances, it is possible to 
speak successfully. He finds that there is a great difference between the 
effect of written words, which are perused and reperused in the stillness of the 
closet, and the effect of spoken words which, set off by the graces of utterance 
and gesture, vibrate for a single moment on the ear, He finds that he may — 
blunder without much chance of being detected, that he may reason sophisti- 
cally and escape unrefuted. He finds that, even on knotty questions of 
trade and legislation, he can without reading ten pages or thinking ten 
minutes, draw forth loud plaudits, and sit down with the credit of having 
made an excellent speech. Lysias, says Plutarch, wrote a defence for a 
man who was to be tried before one of the Athenian tribunals. Long 
before the defendant had learned the speech by heart, he became so much 
dissatisfied with it that he went in great distress to the author, ‘I wes 
delighted with your speech the first time I read it; but Fliked it less the 
second time, and still less the third time, and now it seems to me to be no defence . 
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at all.” ‘*My good friend,” says Lysias, ‘‘ you quite forget that the judges 
are to hear it only once. The case is the same in the English Parliament. 
It would be as idle in an orator to waste deep meditation and long research 
on his speeches, as it would be in the manager of a theatre to adorn alf the 
crowd of courtiers and ladies who cross over the stage in a procession with real 
pearls and diamonds. It is not by accuracy or profundity that men become 
the masters of great assemblies. And why be at the charge of providing logic 
of the best quality when a very inferior article will be equally acceptable ? 
Why go as deep into a question as Burke, only in order to be, like Burke, 
coughed down, or left speaking to green benches and red boxes? This has long 
appeared to us to be the most serious of the evils which are to be set off against 
the many blessings of popular government. It is a fine and true saying of 
Bacon, that ‘‘ reading makes a full man, talking a ready man, and writing 
an exact man.” The tendency of institutions like those of England is to 
encourage readiness in public men at the expense both of fulness and of 
exactness. The keenest and most vigorous minds of ‘every generation, 
minds often admirably fitted for the investigation of truth, are habitually 
employed in producing arguments, such as no man of sense would ever put in 
a treatise intended for publication, arguments which are just good enough to be 
used once, when aided by fluent delivery and pointed language. The habit 
of discussing questions in this way necessarily reacts on the intellects of our 
ablest men, particularly of those who are introduced into parliament ata very 
early age, before their minds have expanded to full maturity. The talent 
for debate is devoloped in such men to a degree which, to the multitude, seems 
as marvellous as the performance of an [tahan ¢aprowrsatore, But they 
are fortunate indeed if they retain unimpaired the faculties which are 
required for close reasoning or for enlarged speculation. Indeed, we 
should sooner expect a great original work on political science, such a 
work for example as the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,” from an apothecary in a 
country town, or from a Minister in the Hebrides than from a statesman who 
ever since he was onc-and-twenty had been a distinguished debater in the 
House of Commons. 

We, therefore, hail with pleasure, though assuredly not with unmixed 
dleasure, the appearance of this work. That a young politician should, in the 
intervals afforded by his parliamentary avocations, have constructed and pro- 
pounded, with much study and mental toil, an original theory on a great 
oroblem in politics, is a circumstance which, abstracted from all consideration 
of the ELE pene or unsoundness of his opinions, must be considered as highly 
creditable to him. We certainly cannot wish that Mr, Gladstone’s doctrines 
may become fashionable among public men. But we heartily wish that his 
laudable desire to penetrate beneath the surface of questions, and to arrive, by 
long and intent meditation, at the knowledge of great general laws, were 
much more fashionable than we at all expect it to become. 

Mr. Gladstone seems to us to be, in many respects, exceedingly well quali- 
fied for philosophical investigation. lis mind is of large grasp; nor is he 
deficient in dialectical skill. But he does not give his intellect fair play. There 
is no want of light, but a great want of what Bacon would have called dry 
light. Whatever Mr. Gladstone sees is refracted and distorted by a false 
medium of passions and prejudices. His style bears a remarkable analogy 
to his mode of thinking, and indeed exercises great influence on his mode 
of thinking. His rhetoric, though often good of its kind, darkens and perplexes 
the logic which it should iJlustrate. Half his acuteness and diligence, with 
a barren imagination and a scanty vocabulary, would have saved him from 
almost all his mistakes, He has one gift most dangerous to a speculatoy—a 
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vast command of a kind of language, grave and majestic, but of vague and 
uncertain import-——of a kind of language which affects us much in the same 
way in which the lofty diction of the Chorus cf Clouds affected the simple 
hearted Athenian. 
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When propositions have been established, and nothing remains but to 
amplify and decorate them, this dim magnificence may be in place. But if 
it is admitted into a demonstratlon, it is very much worse than absolute non- 
sense—just as that transparent haze, through which the sailor sees capes and 
mountains of false sizes and in false bearings, 1s more dangerous than utter 
darkness, Now, Mr. Gladstone is fond of employing the phraseology of which 
we speak in those parts of his works which require the utmost perspicuity 
and precision of which human Janguage is capable; and in this way he 
delides first himself and then his readers. The foundations of his theory, 
which ought to be buttresses of adamant, are made out of the flimsy mate- 
rials which are fit only for perorations, = This fault is one which no subsequent 
care or industry can correct, The more strictly Mr. Gdadstone reasons on his 
premises, the more absurd are the conclusions which he brings out; and, 
when at last his pood sense and good nature reco from) the horrible prac- 
tical inferences to which this theory leads, he is reduced sometimes to take 
refuge in arguments inconsistent with his fundamental doctrines, and sumetimes 
to escape from the legitimate consequences of his false principles ander cover 
of equally false history. 

It would be unjust not to say that this book, though not a good book, shows 
more talent than many good books. It abounds with eloquent and ingenious 
passages. It bears the signs of much patient thought. [tis written through- 
out with excellent taste and excelleat temper ; nor does it, so far as we have ob- 
served, contain one expression unworthy of a gentleman, a scholar, or a Christian. 
But the doctrines which are put forth in it appear to us, after full and calm con- 
sideration, to be false ; to be in the highest degree pernicious ; and to be such as, 
if followed out in practice to their legitimate consequences, would inevitably 
produce the dissolution of society: and for this opimen we shall proceed to 
give our reasons with that freedom which the importance of the subject 
requires, and which Mr, Gladstone, both by precept and by example, invites us 
tatiss, but, we hope, without rudeness, and, we are sure, without malevolence. 

Before we enter on an examination of this theory, we wish to guard our- 
sulves agains one misconception, — Eris possible that some persons who have 
read Mr. Gladstone's book carelessly, and others wha have merely heard in 
conversation, or scen ina newspaper, that the member for Newark has writte 
in defence of the Church of Eneland against the supporters of the voluntary 
system, may iniayine that we are writing in defence of the voluntary oyster, 
and that we desire the abolition of the Established Church. This is not the 
‘ase. Ft would be as unjust to accuse us of attacking the Church because we 
attack Mr. Gladstone’s doctrines as tt would be to accuse Locke of wishing 
for anarchy because he refuted Filmer’s patriarchal theory of government ; or to 
accuse Blackstone of recommending the confiscation of ecclesiastical property 
because he denied that the right of the rector to uthe was derived from the Le- 
vitical law. [tis to: be observed that Mr. Gladstone rests his case on entirely 
new grounds, and does not differ more widely fram us than fron: some of those 
who have hitherto been considered as the most illustrious champions of the 
Church. He is not content with the ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,” and rejoices that the 
latter part of that celebrated work ‘does not carry with it the weicht of 
Hocker’s plenary aqutharity.” He is not centent with Bishop Warburton’s 
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© Alliance of Church and State.” ‘* The propositions of that work generally,” 
he says, ‘‘are to be received with qualification; and he agrees with Boling- 
yroke in thinking that Warburton’s whole theory rests on afiction, Hes stall 
less satisfied with Paley’s defence of the Church, which he pronounces to be 
‘‘tainted by the original vice of false ethical principles” and ‘full of the seeds 
of evil.” He conceives that Dr. Chalmers has taken a partial view of the sub- 
ject and “ put forth much questionable matter.” In truth, on almost. every 
pointon which we are opposed to Mr. Gladstone, we have on our side the 
authority of some divine, eminent as a defender of existing establishments. 

Mr. Gladstone’s whole theory rests on this great fundamental propositiones 
that the propagation of Religious Trath is one of the principal ends of Govern- 
ment, as poverpment. Tf Mr. Gladstone has not proved this proposition, his 
system vanishes at once. 

We are desirous, before we enter on the discussion of this important ques- 
Vion, to point out clearly a distinction which, though very obvious, seems ta 
Le overlooked by many excellent people. Tn their opinion, to say that the ends 
of government are temporal and not spiritual, is Gapteamount to sayings that 
the temporal welfare of mans ef more importance than his soiritual welfare. 
Bat this ts an entire mistake. The question is not whether spiritual in- 
terests be or be not stiperlor in linportance to temporal interests, but 
whether the machinery which happens at any moment to be employed for the 
purpose of protecting certain temporal interests of a society be necessarily 
such a machinery as is htted to promote the spiritual interests of that society. 
It is certain that without a division of duties the world could not go on. Tt is 
of very much more importance that men shold have food than that they should 
have pianofortes. © Yet it by no means follows that every pianoforte maker 
ought to ad the business ofa baker to his owns for, if be did so, we should 
have both much worse music and much worse bread. [t is of much more im- 
portance that the knowledge of religious truth should be widely diffused 
than that the art of sculpture should flourish among us. | Yet it by no means 
follows that the Royal Academy ought to unite with its present functions those 
of the Society for Promoung Christian Knowledge, to distribute theological 
tracts, to send forth missionaries, to turn out) Nollekens for beings a Catholic, 
Bacon for being a methodist and Flaxman for being a Swedenborgian, For 
the effect of such folly would be that we should have the worst possible Aca- 
demy of Arts and the worst possible Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge. The community, it is plain, would be thrown into universal con- 
fusion if it were supposed to be the duty of every association which is formed, 
for one good object, to promote every other good object. 

As to some of the ends of civil government, all people are agreed. That. it 
is desipned to protect cue persons and our property that this desivned fo 
compel us to oattisfy our wants, not by rapine, bat by iidustry that its, 
designed to compel us to decide our differences, not by the strong hand, bes 
by erbitration-—that it is designed to direct our whole force as that of one man 
against any other society which may offer us injury—-these are propositions 
which will hardly be disputed. 

Now these are matters in which man, without any reference to any higher 
being, or to any fature state, is very deeply interested, Every man, te he 
idolater, Mahometan, Jew, Papist, Socinian, Deist or Atheist, naturally loves 
life, shrinks from pain, desires comforts which can be enjoyed only in commu- 
nities where property is secure. To be murdered, to be tortured, to be robbed, 
to be sold into slavery, to be exposed to the outrages of gangs of foreign 
handitti calling themselves patriots, these are evidently evils from which men 
of every religion, and men of no religion, wish to be protected ; and, therefore, 
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it will hardly be disputed that men of every religion, and of no religion, have 
thus far a common interest in being well governed. : 

But the hopes and fears of man are not limited to this short life and to this 
visible world. We finds himself surrounded by the signs of a power and 
wisdom higher than his own ; and, in all ages and nations, men of all orderg 
of intellects, from Bacon and Newton down to the rudest tribes of cannibals, 
have believed in the existence of some superior mind. Thus far the voice of 
mankind is almost unanimous. But whether there be one God, or many— 
what may be God’s natural and what His moral attributes—in what relation 
His creatures stand to Him—whether He have ever disclosed Himself to us 
by any other revelation than that which is written in all the parts of the 
rlorious and well-ordered world which He has made-—whether His revelation 
»¢ Contained in any permanent record-——how that record should be interpreted, 
and whether it have pleased Him to appoint any unerring interpreter on 
earth—these are questions respecting which there exists the widest diversity 
of opinion, and respecting some of which a large part of our race has, ever 
since the dawn of fonilas history: been Aeploravly in error. 

Now here are two great objects; one is the protection of the persons and 
estates of citizens from injury ; the other is the propagation of religious truth. 
No two objects more entirely distinct can ell be imagined. The former 
belongs wholly to the visible and tangible world in which we live ; the latter 
belongs to that higher world which is beyond the reach of our senses. The 
farmer belongs to this life ; the latter to that which is to come. Men who are 
perfectly agreed as to the importance of the former object, and as to the way 
of obtaining it, differ as widely as possible respecting the latter object. We 
must, therefore, pause before we admit that the persons, be they who they 
may, Who are intrusted with power for the promotion of the former object 
ought always to use that power for the promotion of the latter object. 

Mr. Gladstone conceives that the duties of governments are paternal—a 
doctrine which we shall not beheve tll he can show us some government which 
loves its subjects as a father loves a child, and which is as superior in intelli- 
gence to its subjects as a father is to a child. He tells us in lofty, though 
somewhat indistinct language, that ** Gevernment occupies in moral the place 
of rd way in physical science.” If government be indeed 7d wré» in moral 
science, we do not understand why rulers should not assume all the functions 
which Plato assigned to them. Why should they not take away the child 
from the mother, select the nurse, regulate the school, overlook the play- 
ground, fix the hours of Jabour and of recreation, prescribe what ballads shall 
be sung, what tunes shall be pase. what books shall be read, what physic 
shall be swaliowed 2? Why should not they choose our wives, limit our ex- 
penses, and stint us to a certain number of dishes, of glasses of wine, and of 
cups of tea? Plato, whose hardihood in speculation was perhaps more 
wonderful than any other peculiarity of his extraordinary mind, and who 
shrank from nothing to which his oe led, went this whole length. Mr. 
Gladstone is not so intrepid. He contents himself with laying down. this 
proposition-—that whatever be the sige which in any community is employed 
to protect the persons and praperty of men, that body ought also, in its cor- 
porate capacity, to profess a religion, to employ its power for the propagation 
of that religion, and to require conformity to that religion as an indispensable . 
qualification for all civil office. He distinctly declares that he does not in this 
proposition confine his view to orthodox governments, or even to Christian 
governments. The circumstance that a religion is fatse does not, he tells us, . 
diminish the obligation of governors, as such, to uphokd it. If they neglect te 
do so, ‘* We cannot,” he says, “byt regard the fact as aggravating the casg 
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the holders of such creed.” ‘‘I do not scruple to afhirm," he adds, ‘‘ that, if 
.a Mahometan conscientiously believes his rehyion to come from God and to 
‘teach divine truth, he must believe that truth to be beneficial, and beneficial 
beyond all other things, to the soul of man ; and he must, therefore, and ought 
to desire its extension, and to use for its extension all proper and legitimate 
‘means; and that, if such Mahometan be a prince, he ait to count among 
those means the application of whatever influence or funds he may lawfully 
have at his disposal for such purposes,” 

Surely this is a hard saying. Before we admit that the Emperor Julian, in 
employing the influence and the funds at his disposal for the extinction of 
Christianity, was doing no more than his duty—before we admit that the 
Arian Theodoric would have conunitted a crime if he had suffered a single 
believer in the divinity of Christ to hold any civil employment in’ Italy— 
before we admit that the Dutch Government 1s bound to exclude from office 
all members of the Church of England; the King of Bavaria to exclude from 
office all Protestants ; the Great Turk to exclude from office all Christians ; 
the King of Ava to exclude from office all who hold the unity of CGod-—-we 
think ourselves entitled to demand very full and accurate demonstration. 
When the consequences of a doctrine are so startling, we may well require that 
its foundations shall be very solid. 

The folowing paragraph is a specimen of the arguments by which Mr. 
Gladstone has, as he conceives, established his great fundamental proposi- 
thon :-~ 

* We may state the same proposition in a more general form, in which it surely must 
coinmand universal assent. Wherever there is power in the universe, that power is the 
property of God, the King of that universe—his property of right, however for a time 
withholden or abused. Now this property is, as it were, realised, is used according to 
the will of the owner, when it is used for the purposes he has ordained, and in the 
temper of mercy, justice, truth and faith which he has taught us. But those principles 
never can be truly, never can be permanently entertained in the human breast, except 
by a continual reference to their source, and the supply of the Divine grace. The powers, 
therefore, that dwell in individuals acting ag a governinent, as well as those that dwell 
in individuals acting for themselves, can only be secured for right uses by applying to 
them a religion.” 

Here are propositions of vast and indefinite extent, conveyed in language 
which has a certain obscure dignity and sdnctity, attractive, we doubt not, to 
many minds. But the moment that we examine these propositions closely, 
the moment that we bring them to the test by running over but a very few of 
the particulars which are included in them, we find them to be false and 
extravagant. The doctrine which ‘‘ must surely command universal assent” 
is, that every association of human beings which exercises any power whatever 
—that is to say, every association of human beings—is bound, as such associa- 
tion, to profess a religion, Imagine the eflect which would follow if this 
principle were really in force during four-and-twenty hours. ‘Take one instance 
out of a million. A stage-coach company has power over its horses. This 
ower is the property of God. It is used according to the will of God when 
It is used with mercy. But the principle of mercy can never be truly or 

rmantly entertained in the human breast without continual reference to God. 
The powers, therefore, that dwell in individuals acting as a stage-coach 
company, can only be secured for nght uses by applying to them a religion. 
Every stage-coach company ought, therefore, in its collective capacity to 

rofess some one faith—-to have its articles, and its public worship, and its tests. 
That this conclusion, and an infinite number of other conclusions equally 
strange, follows of necessity from Mr. Gladstone's principle, is as certain as it 
is that two and two make four. And, if the legitimate conclusions be so 
absurd, there must be something unsound in the principle. 
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We will quote another passage of the same sort :— 


“ Why, then, we now come to ask, should the governing body in a state profess a rell, 
pion? First, because it is composed of individual men; and they, being appointed tq 
act an a definite moral capacity, must sanctify their acts done in that capacity by the 
offices of religion ; inasnu.ch as the acts cannot otherwise be acceptable to God, or anys 
thing but sinful and punishable in themselves. And whenever we turn our face away 
from God in our conduct, we are living atheisucally, . 2... ba fulfilment, then, of his 
abhgations ag an individual, the statesman must be a worshipping man. But hig acts 
are publc--the powers and instruments with which he works ate public—acting under 
and by the authouty of the law, he moves at his word ten thousand subject arins ; and 
because such energies are thus essentially public, and wholly out of the range of mere 
yidividual avency, they must b+ sanctified not only by the private personal prayers and 
prety ot those whe fill public situations, bat also by public acts of the men composing the 
iaulic body. They must offer prayer and praise io their public and colleetive characte: -- 
in that character wherein they constitute the organ of the nation and wield its collective 
force. Wherever there is a reasoning ayency diere is a moral daty and respansibuity 
involved ant, The governors are reasonme agents for the pation, im their conjoint acts 
as such, And therefore there must be attached to this agency, as that withoat which 
none of our responsibilities can be met, areligion. And this religion must be that of the 
consciente of the governor, or none.” 


Here again we find propositions of vast sweep, and of sound so orthodox and 
solemn that many pood people, we doubt not, have been greatly edified by it. 
But let us examine the words closely and it will immediately become plain 
that, if these principles be once adinitted, there is an end of all society. No 
combination can be formed for any purpose of mutual help-~for trade, for 
public works, for the reliefof the sick or the poor, for the promotion of art 
or science-—-tnless the members of the combination agree in their theological 
opinions. Take any such combination at random-~-the London and Birming- 
ham Ratlway Company for exaniple--and observe to what consequences Mr. 
Gladstone’s arguments inevitably lead. *S Why should the Directors of the 
Railway Company, in their collective capacity, profess a religion? birst, be- 
cause the direction is composed of individual men appointed to act in a definite 
moral capacity, bound to look carefully to the property, the limbs and the lives 
of then fellow-ereatures--bound to act diligently for their constituents --bound 
to govern their servants with humanity and justice--bound to fulfil with hdelity 
many important contracts, They must, therefore, sanctify their acts by the 
offices of religion, or these acts will be sinful and punishable in themselves. In 
fulfilment, then, of his obligations as an individual, the Director of the 
London and Birmingham Railway Company must be a worshipping man. 
But his acts are public. Ple acts fora body. Tie moves at his word ten 
thousand subject arms. And because these energies are out of the range of his 
mere individual agency, they must be sanctifed by public acts of devotion, 
The Railway Directors must offer prayer and praise in their public and collec- 
tive character, in that character wherewith they constitute the organ of the 
Company and wield its collected power. Wherever there is reasoning agency, 
there is moral responsibility. The Directors are reasoning agents for the 
Company. And therefore there must be attached ta this agency, as that 

ithout which none of our responsibthities can be met-~-a religion. And this 
religion must be that of the conscience of the Director himself, or none. 
There must be public worship anda test. No Jew, no Socinian, no Presby- 
terian, no Cathohe, no Quaker must be permitted to be the ergan of the 
Company and to wield its collected force?” Would Mr. Gladstone really 
defend this proposition? Weare sufe that he would not: but we are sure 
that to this proposition, and to innumerable similar propositions, his reascning 
inevitably leads, 

Again :-— 
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“ National will and agency are indisputably one, binding either a dissentfent minority, 
or the subject body, in a manner that nothing but the recognition of the doctrine of 
national personality can justify. National honour and good faith are words in every 
one's mouth. How do they less imply a personality in nations than the duty towards 
God, for which we now contend? ihe are strictly and essentially dist nct from the 
honour and good faith of the ‘edividuale composing the nation, France is a persan to 
us, and we to her. A wiltul injury done to her is a moral act, and a moral act quite dis- 
tinct from the acts of all the individuals composing the nation, Upon broad tacts bhe 
these we may rest, without resorting to the more technical proof which the laws afford 
in their manner of dealing with corporations. Hf, then, a nation have unity of will, bave 
pervading sympathies, have capability ot reward and suffering contingent upon its acis, 
shall we feay its responsibility ; its need of a religion to meet that responsibility? .. 
A nation then, having a personality, lies under the cbligation, like the individuals com- 
posing its governing body, of sanctifying the acts of that personality by the offices of 
religion, and thus we have a new and imperative ground tor the existence of a state 
religion.” 
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A new ground we have here, certainly, but whether very imperative may be 
doubted, Isat not perfectly clear that this argument applies with exactly as 
much force to every combination of human beings for a commen purpose as to 
governments? Is there any such combination in the world, whether technic- 
ally a corporation or not, which has not this collective personality from which 
Mr. Gladstone deduces such extraordinary consequences? Look at banks, 
insurance othces, dock companies, canal companies, gas companies, hospitals, 
dispensaries, associations for the relief of the poor, associations for apprehend. 
ing malefactors, associations of medical pupils for procuring subjects, associa- 
tions of country gentlemen fer keeping fox-hounds, book societies, benetit 
societies, clubs of all ranks, from those which bave lined Pall-Mall and St. 
James's Street with their palaces down to the Free-and-easy which meets in 
the shabby parlour of a village inn, Is there a single one of these combina- 
tions to which Mr. Gladstone's arguments will not apply as well as to the 
State? In all these combinations--in the Bank of England, for example, or 
in the Athenwum club-—the will and agency of the society are one, and bind 
the dissentient minority. The Bank and the Athenaum have a pood faith 
and a justice different from the good faith and justice of the individual 
members. The Bank is a person to those who deposit: bullion with it. The 
Atheneum isa person to the butcher and the wine-merchant. Tf the Athe- 
nvum keeps money at the Bank, the two socieliés are as much persons to each 
other as England and France. Either society may increase in prosperity ; 
either may fall into difficulties. IS then, they have this unity of will; if they 
are capable of doing and suffering good and evil; can we, touse Mr. Gladstone's 
words, “deny their resposisibility, or their need of a religion to meet that 
responsibility ?”  Juint-stock banks, therefore, and clubs, ‘ having a Person- 
ality, lie under the necessity of sanctifying that personality by the offices cf 
religion ;” and thus we have ‘a new and imperative ground” for requiring 
all the directors and clerks of joint-stock banks, and all the members of 
clubs, to qualify by taking the sacrament. 

The truth is, that Mr. Gladstone has fallen into an error very common 
among men of less talents than his own. It is not unusual for a person who 
is eager t> prove a particular proposition to assume a maj-r of huge extent, 
which includes that particular proposition, without ever reflecting that it 
includes a great deal more. The fatal facility with which Mr. Gladstone 
multiplies expressions stately and sonorous, but of indeterminate meaning, 
eminently qualifies him to practise this sleight on himself and on his readers. 
He lays down broad gereral doctrines about power, when the only power of 
which he is thinking 1s the power of governments, about conjoint action, when 
the only conjoint action of which he is thinking is the conjoint action of 
citize.s in a state. He first resolves on his conclusion. He then makes a 
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major of most comprehensive dimensions and, having satished himself that 
it contains his conclusion, never troubles himself about what else it may con- 
tain. And as soon as we examine it, we find that it contains an infinite number 
of conclusions, every one of which is a monstrous absurdity. 

It is perfectly true that it would be a very good thing if all the members of 
all the assuciations in the world were men of sound religious views. We 
have no doubt that a good Christian willbe under the guidance of Christian 


principles in his conduct as director of a canal company or steward of a 


charity dinner. If he were—to recur to a case which we have before put—a 
member of a stage-coach company, he would, in that capacity, remember that 
‘*a righteous man regardeth the life of his beast.” But it does not follow that 
ever association of men must, therefore, as such association, profess a religion. 
It is evident that many great and useful objects can be attained in this world 
only by co-operation. It is equally evident that there cannot be efficient co- 
operation if men proceed on the principle that they must not co-operate for 
one object unless they agree about other objects. Nothing seems to us more 
beautiful or admirable in our social system than the facility with which 
thousands of peaple, who perhaps agree only on a single point, combine their 
energies for the purpose of carrying that single point. We see daily instances 
of this. Two men, one of them obstinately prejudiced against missions, the 
other president of a missionary society, sit together at the board of a hospital 
and heartily concur in measures for the health and comfort of the patients. 
Two men, one of whom is a zealous supporter and the other a zealous 
opponent of the system pursued in Lancaster’s schools, meet at the Mendicity 
Society and act together with the utmost cordiality. The general rule we take 
to be undoubtedly this, that it is lawful and expedient for men to unite in an 
association for the promotion of a good object, though they may differ with 
respect to other objects of still higher importance. 

kt will hardly be denied that the security of the persons and property of men 
is a good object, and that the best way, indeed the only way, of promoting 
that object, is to combine men together in certain great corporations which are 
called States. Thes2 corporations are very variously and, for the most part, 
very imperfectly eteabices: Many of them abound with frightful abuses. But 
it seems reasonable to believe that the worst that ever existed was, on the 
whole, preferable to complete anarchy. 

Now, reasoning from analogy, we should say that these great corporations 
would, like all other associations, be likely to attain their end most perfectly 
if that end were kept singly in view ; and that to refuse the services of those 
who are admirably qualitied to promote that end, because they are not also 
qualified to promote some other end, however excellent, seems at first sight as 
unreasonable as it would be to provide that nobody who was not a fellow of 
the Antiquarian Society should be a governor of the Eye Infirmary ; or that 
nobody who was not a member of the Society for promoting Christianity among 
the Jews should be a trustee of the Theatrical Fund. 


It is impossible to name any collection of human beings to which Mr. 


Gladstone’s reasonings would apply more strongly than to an army? Where 
shall we find more complete unity of action than in an army? Where else do 
so many human beings implicitly obey one ruling mind? What other mass is 


there which moves so much like one man? Where is such tremendous power 
intrusted to those who command? Where is so awful a responsibility laid _ 


° 


upon them? If Mr. Gladstone has made out, as he conceives, an imperative | 


necessity for a State Religion, much more has he made it out to be impera- - 
tively necessary that every army should, in its collective capacity, profess a 


religion, Is he prepared to adopt this consequence ? 
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On the morning of the thirteenth of August, in the year 1704, two great 
po sea equal in authority, united by close private and public ties, but of 
different creeds, prepared for a battle, on the event of which were staked the 
liberties of Europe. Marlborough had passed a part of the night in prayer, 
and before daybreak received the sacrament according to the rites of the~ 
Church of England. He then hastened to join Eugene, who had probably 
just confessed himself to a Popish priest. The generals consulted together, 
formed their plan in concert, and repaired each to his own post. Marlborough 
gave orders for public prayers. The English chaplains read the service at the 
head of the English regiments. The Calvinistic chaplains of the Dutch army, 
with heads on which hand of Bishop had never been laid, poured forth their 
supplications ia front of their countrymen. In the meantime the Danes 
might listen to their Lutherian ministers, and Capauchins might encourage the 
Austrian squadrons, and pray to the Virgin for a blessing on the arms of the 
Holy Roman Empire. The battle commences, and these men of various 
religions all act like members of one body. The Catholic and the Protestant 

eneral exert themselves to assist and to surpass each other. Before sunset 
the empire is saved: France has lost in a day the fruits of eighty years of 
intrigue and of victory, and the allies, after conquering together, return thanks 
to God separately, each after his own form of worship. Now, is this practical 
atheism? Would any man in his senses say, that because the allied army had 
unity of action and a common interest, and because a heavy responsibility lay 
on its Chiefs, it was therefore imperatively necessary that the army should, as 
an army, have one established religion—that Eugene should be deprived of 
his command for being a Catholic—that all the Dutch and Austrian colonels 
should be broken for not subscribing the Thirty-nine Articles? Certainly 
not, The most ignorant grenadier on the field of battle would have seen 
the absurdity of such a proposition. ‘'I know,” he would have said, ‘ that 
the Prince of Savoy goes to mass and that our Corporal John cannot abide 
it, but what has the mass to do with the taking of the village of Blenheim ? 
The Prince wants to beat the French, and so does Corporal John. If we 
stand by each other we shall most likely beat them. If we send all the Papists 
and Dutch away, Tallard will have every man of us.” Mr. Gladstone himself, 
we imagine, would admit that our honest grenadier would have the best of 
the argument, and if so, what follows? Even this, that all Mr. Gladstone’s 

eneral principles, about power, and responsibility, and personality, and con- 
joint action, must be given up, and that, if his theory is to stand at all, it must 
stand on some other foundation. 

We have now, we conceive, shown that it may be proper to form men into 
combinations for important purposes, which combinations shall have unity 
and common interests, and shall be under the direction of rulers entrusted with 
great power and lying under solemn responsibility, and yet that it may be 
highly improper that these combinations should, as such, profess any one 
system of religious belief, or perform any joint act of religious worship. How, 
then, is it proved that this may not be the case with some of those great com- 
binations which we call States? We firmly believe that it is the case with 
some states. We firmly believe that there are communities in which it would 
be as absurd to mix up theology with government as it would have been in 
the right wing of the allied army at Blenheim to commence a controversy with 
the left wing, in the middle of the battle, about purgatory and the worship of 
images, i he 
‘ ts is the duty, Mr. Gladstone tells us, of the persons, be they who they may, 
- who hold supreme power in the state, to employ that power in order to pro- 
“Mote whatever they may deem to be theological truth, Now, surely, before 
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he can call on us to admit this proposition, he is bound to prove that these 
dersons are likely to do more good than harm by so employing their power. 
rhe first question is, whether a government, proposing to itself the propoga- 
tion of religious truth as one of its principal ends, is more likely to lead the 
people right than to lead them wrong? Mr. Gladstone evades this question ; 
and perhaps it was his wisest course to do so. 

If,” says he, “ the government be good, let it have its natural duties and powers at 
its command, but, if not good, let it be made so... .. We follow, therefore, the true 
curse in looking first for the true :d¢a, or abstract conception of a government, of course 
with allowance for the evil and frailty that are in man, and then in examining whether 
there be comprised in that «dca a Capacity and consequent duty on the part of a govrn- 


nent to lay down any laws or devore any means for the purposes of religion-—in short, te 
exere se a choice uj on religion.” 


Of course, Mr, Gladstone has a perfect right to argue any abstract question, 
provided that he will constantly bear in mind that itis only an abstract ques- 
tion that he is arguing. Whether a perfect government would or would not be 
a grood machinery for the propogation of religious truth, is certainly a harmless, 
and may, for aught we know, be an edifying subject of inquiry. But it is very 
Mnportint that we should remember that there is not, and never has been, any 
such government in the word. There is no harm at all in inquiring what 
course a stone thrown into the air would take if the law of gravitation did not 
operate. But the consequences would be unpleasant if the inquirer, as soon as 
he had finished his calculation, were to begin to throw stones about in all direc- 
tions, without considering that his conclusion rests ona false hypothesis, and 
that his projectiles, instead of flying away through infinite space, wil speedily 
return in parabolas and break the windows and heads of Ins neighbours. 

It is very easy to say that governments are good, or if not good, ought to be 
made so. But what is meant by good government? And how are all the bad 
governments in the world to be made good? And of what value is a theory 
which is true only on a supposition in the highest degree extravagant ? 

We do not adimit that, if a government were, for all its temporal ends, as 
perfect as human frailty allows, such a government would, therefore, be 
necessarily qualified to propogate true religion, For we see that the fitness of 
governments to propogate true religion is by no means proportioned to their fit- 
ness for the temporal end of their institution. Looking at individuals, we see 
that the princes under whose nile nations have been most ably protected from 
foreign and domestic disturbance, and have made the most rapid advances in 
civilisation, have been by no means good teachers of divinity. Take, for 
example, the best French sovereign, Henry the Fourth, a king who restored 
order, terminated a terrible civil war, brought the finances into an excellent 
condition, made his country respected throughout Europe, and endeared nm 
perf to the great body of the people whom he ruled. Yet this man was twice 
iu Huguenot and twice a Papist. Tle was, as Davila hints, strongly suspected 
of having no religion at all in theory, and was certainly not much under 
religious restraints in his practice. Take the Czar Peter, the Empress Catha- 
rine, Frederic the Great. It will surely not be disputed that these sovereigns, 
with all their faults, were, if we consider them with reference merely to the 
temporal ends of government, far above the average of merit. Considered as 
theological guides, Mr. Gladstone would probably put them below the most 
abject drivellers of the Spanish branch of the house ef Bourbon. Again, 
when we pass from individuals to systems, we by no means find that the apt- 
tude of governments for propogating religious truth is proportioned to their 
aptitude for secular functions, Without being blind admirers either of the 

French or of the Amer-can institutcons, we think jt clear that the persons and 
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property of citizens are better protected in France and in New England than 
in alrost any society that now exists or that has ever existed ; very much better, 
certainly, than in the Roman empire under the orthodox rule of Constantine 
and Theodosius. But neither the government of France, nor that of New 
England is so organised as to be fit for the propogation of theological doctrines. 
Nor do we think it improbable that the most serious religious errors might pre- 
vailin astate which, considered merely with reference to temporal objects, might 
approach far nearer than any that has ever been known to the idea of what a 
state should be. 

But we shall leave this abstract question and look at the world as we find it. 
Does, then, the way in which governments generally obtain their power make it 
at all probable that they will be more favourable to orthodoxy than to hetoro- 
doxy?) A nation of barbarians pours down ona rich and unwarlike empire, 
enslives the people, portions out the land and blends the institutions which 
it finds in the cities with those which it has brought from the woods. A 
handful of daring adventurers from a civilised nation wander to some 
savage country and reduce the aboriginal race to bondage. A. successful 
pencral turns his arms against the state which he serves. A’ society, made 
bintal by oppression, rises madly of ifs masters, sweeps away all old) laws andl 
wages, and, when its first paroxysm of rage is over, sinks down passively under 
any form of polity which may spring out of the chaos. A chief of a party, as 
at Ilorence, becomes imperceptibly a sovereign and the founder of a dynasty. 
A captain of mercenaries, as at Milan, seizes on a city, and by the sword 
makes himself its ruler. An clective senate, as at Venice, usurps permanent 
and hereditary power. It isin events such as these that governments have 
generally originated ; and we can see nothing in such events to warrant us in 
believing that the governments thus called into existence will be peculiarly well 
fitted to distinguish between religious truth and heresy. 

When, again, we look at the constitutions of governments which have become 
settled, we find no great security for the orthodoxy of rulers. One magistrate 
holds power because his name was drawn out of a purse; another, because his 
facher neld it before him. There are representative systems of all sorts, large 
constituent bodies, small constituent bodies, universal suffrage, high pecuniary 
qualifications. Wesee that, for the temporal ends of government, some of these 
constitutions are very skilfully constructed, and that the very worst of them is 
preferable to anarchy. But it passes our understanding to comprehend what 
connection any one of them has with theological truth. 

And how stands the fact? [fave not almost all the governments in the 
world always been in the wrong on religious subjects? Mr, Gladstone, we 
Imaging, would say that, except in the time of Constantine, of Jovian and of 
avery few of their successors, and occasionally in england since the Reforma- 
tion, no government has ever been sincerely friendly to the pure and apostolical 
Church of Christ. If, therefore, it be true that every ruler is bound in 
conscience to use his power for the propogaticn of his own religion, it will 
follow that, for one ruler.who has been bound in conscience to use his power 
for the propogation of truth, a thousand have been bound in conscience to use 
their power for the propagation of falsehoods, Surely this is a conclusion 
from which common sense recails, Surely, if experience shows that a 
certain machine when used to produce a certain effect does not produce that 
effect once in a thousand times, but praduces, in the vast majority of cases, 
an effect directly contrary, we cannot be wrong in saying that it is not a machine 
of which the principal end is to be so used. 

If, indeed, the magistrate would content himself with laying his opinions and 
rzasons before the people, and would leaye the people, uncorrupted by hope 
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or fear, to judge for themselves, we should see little reason to apprehend that 
his interference in favour of error would be seriously preyidicial to the interests 
of truth. Nor do we, as will hereafter be seen, object to his taking this course 
when it is compatible with the efficient discharge of his more especial duties. 
But this will not satisfy Mr. Gladstone. He would have the magistrate resort 
to means which have a great tendency to make malcontents, to make hypoc- 
rites, to make careless nominal conformists, but no tendency whatever to 
produce ‘honest and rational conviction. It seems to us quite clear that an 
inquirer who has no wish except to know the truth is more likely to arrive at 
the truth than an inquirer who knows that, if he decides one way, he shall be 
rewarded, and that, if he decides the other way, he shall be punished. Now, 
Mr. Gladstone would have governments propagate their opinions by excluding 
all dissenters from all civil offices. That is to say, he would have governments 
propagate their opinions by a process which has no reference whatever to the 
truth or falsehood of those opinions, by arbitrarily uniting certain worldly 
advantages with one set of doctrines and certain worldly inconveniences with 
another set. It is of the very nature of argument to serve the interests of 
truth ; but if rewards and punishments serve the interests of truth, it is by 
mere accident. It is very much easier to find arguments for the divine autho- 
rity of the Gospel than for the divine authority of the Koran. But it is just as 
easy to bribe or rack a Jew into Mahometanism as into Christianity. 

From racks, indeed, and from all penalties directed against the persons, the 
property and the liberty of heretics, the humane spirit of Mr. Gladstone 
shrinks with horror. He only maintains that conformity to the religion of the 
state ought to be an indispensable qualification for office ; and he would think 
it his duty, if he had the power, to revise the Test Act, to enforce it rigorously, 
and to extend it to important classes who were formerly exempt from its 
operation, 

This is indeed a legitimate consequence of his principles. But why stop 
here? Why not roast dissenters at slow fires? All the general reasonings on 
which this theory rests evidently lead to sanguinary persecution. If the pro- 
pagation of religious truth be a principal end of government, as government ; 
if it be the duty of a government to employ for that end its constitutional 
power ; if the constitutional power of governments extends, as it most un- 
questionably does, to the making of laws for the burning of heretics; if burning 
be, as it most assuredly is in many cases, a most effectual mode of suppressing 
opinions—why should we not burn? If the relation in which government 
ought to stand to the people be, as Mr. Gladstone tells us, @ paternal relation, 
we are irresistibly led to the conclusion that persecution is justifiable. For the 
right of propagating opinions by punishment is one which belongs to padi 
as clearly as the right to give instruction. A boy is compelled to attend femily 
worship : he is forbidden to read irreligious books: if he will not Jearn his 
catechism, he is sent to bed without his supper: if he plays truant at church- 
time, a task is set him. If he should display the precocity of his talents by 
expressing impious opinions before his brothers and sisters, we should not 
much blame his father for cutting short the controversy with a horse-whip. 
All the reasons which lead us to think that parents are peculiarly fitted to 
conduct the education of their children, and that education is the principal 
end of a parental relation, lead us also to think that parents ought to be. 
ailowed to use punishment, if necessary, for the purpose of forcing children, 
who are incapable of judging for themselves, to receive religious instruction 
and to attend religious worship. Why, then, is this prerogative of punishment, 
so eminently paternal, to be withheld from a paternal government? It seems _ 
to us, also, to be the height of absurdity to employ ciyil disabilities for the 
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Propagation of an opinion and then to shrink from employing other punish- 
ments for the same purpose. For nothing can be clearer than that, if you 
punish at all, you ought to punish enough. The. pain caused by punishment 
15 pure unmixed evil, and never ought to be inflicted except for the sake of 
sone good. It is mere foolish cruelty to provide penalties which torment the 
criminal without preventing the crime. Now it is possible, by sanguinary 
persecution, unrelentingly inflicted, to suppress opinions, In this way the 
Albigenses were put down. In this way the eee were put down.: In this 
wiy the fair pronise of the Reformation was blighted in Italy and Spain. 
Bat we may safely defy Mr. Gladstone to point out a single instance in 
wiich tha system which he recommends has succeeded. ‘ 

Anil why shoald he bz so tender-hearted? What reason can he give for 
hanzing a mard2rer and saHering an heresiarch to escape without even a 
pecuniary malct ? Is the heresiarch a less pernicious member of society than 
the mairdarer? Is not the loss of one soul a greater evil than the extinction of 
many lives? And the number of murders committed by the most profligate » 
bravo that ever let out his poniard to hire in Italy, or by the most savage 
baccanzer that ever prowlel oa the Windward Station, is small indeed when 
conpired with the number of souls which have been caught in the snares of 
one dexterous heresiarch. If, then, the heresiarch causes infinitely greater 
evils than the murderer, way is he not as proper an object of penal legislation 
as the murderer? We can give a reason—a reason, short, simple, decisive 
and consistent. We do not extenuate the evil whic the heresiarch produces, 
but we say that it is not evil of that sort against which it is the end of govern- 
mant to guard. Bat how Mr. Gladstone, who considers the evil which the 
heresiarch produces as evil of the sort against which it is the end of govern- 
ment to guard, can escape from th: obvious consequence of his doctrine, we do 
not understand. The world is full of parallel cases. An orange-woman stops 
up the pivenent with her wheelbarrow and a_ policeman takes her into 
custody. A miser who has amassed a million suffers an old friend and bene- 
factor to die in the workhouse, and cannot be questioned before any tribunal 
for his baseness and ingratitude. Is this because legislators think the orange- 
woman’s conduct worse than the miser’s? Not at all. It is because the 
stopping-up of the pathway is one of the evils against which it is the business 
of the public authorities to protect society and heartlessness is not one of those 
evils. It would be the height of folly to say that the miser ought, indeed, to 
be punished, but that he ought to be punished less severely than the orange- 
wonan. : | 

The heretical Constantius persecutes Athanasius; and why not? Shall 
Ceiar punish the robber who has taken one purse and spare the wretch who 
has taught millions to rob the Creator of His honour a to bestow it on the 
creature? The orthodox Theodosius persecutes the Arians; and with equal 
reason. Shall an insult offered to the Czesarean majesty be expiated by death; 
and shall there be'no penalty for him who degrades to the rank of a creature 
the Almighty, the infinite Creator? We have a short answer for both; ‘To 
Cesar the things which are Casar’s.” Czesar is appointed for the punishment 
of robbers and rebels. He is not appointed for the purpose of either propa- 
gating or exterminating the doctrine of the consabatantiality of the’ Father and 
the Son. ‘‘ Not so,” says Mr. Gladstone. ‘‘ Czsar is bound in conscience to 

ropagate whatever he thinks to be the truth as to this question. Constantius 
is bound to establish the Arian worship throughout the empire, and tc displace 
the bravest captains of his legions and the ablest ministers of his treasury if 
they hold the Nicene faith. Theodosius is equally bound to turn out every 
public servant whom his Arian predecessors have put in. “But if Constantius 
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Jays on Athanasiun a fine of a single aureus, if Theodosius imprisons an Arian 
eae for a week, this is most unjustifiable oppression.” Our readers will 
x curious to know how this distinction Is vaade out. 

The reasons which Mr. Gladstone gives against persecution affecting life, 
limb and property may be divided into two classes; first, reasons which can 
he called reasons only by extreme courtesy, and which nothing but the most 
deplorable necessity would ever have induced a man of his abilities to use; and 
secondly, reasons which are really reasons, and which have so much force that 
they not only completely prove his exception, but completely upset his general 
rule. His artillery on this occasion is composed of two sorts of pieces, pieces 
which will not go off at all and pieces which po off with a venveance 
and recoil with most crushing effect upon himself. 

“We, as fallible creatures,” says Mr. Gladstone, “have no right, from any bare specu- 
lations of our own, to administer pains and penalties to our fellow-creatures, whether on 
social or religious grounds. We have the right to enforce the laws of the land by such 
pains and penalties, because it is expressly given by Him who has declared that the 
civil rulers are to bear the sword for the punis iment of evil-dozrs and for the en- 
couragement of them that do well. And so, in things spiritual, had it pleased God to 
give to the Church or the State this power, to be p-rinanently exercised over their 


members, or mankind at large, we should have the right to use it; but it does not appear 
to have been s0 received and, consequently, it should not be exercised.” 


We should be sorry to'think that the security of our lives and property from 
persecutidn rested on no better ground than this. Is not a teacher of heresy 
an evil-doer? Has not heresy been condemned in many countries, and in our 
own among them, by the laws of the land, which, as Mr. Gladstone says, it is 
justifiable to enforce by penal sanctions? Ifa heretic is not specially mentioned 
in the text to which Mr. Gladstone refers, neither is an assassin, a kidnapper 
era highwayman. And, ifthe silence of the New Testament as to all interfer- 
ence Bi governments to stop the progress of heresy be a reason for not fining or 
imprisoning heretics, it is surely just as good a reason for not excluding them 
from office, 


“ God," says Mr. Gladstone, “has seen fit to authorise the employment of force in the 
one case and not in the other, for it was with regard to chastisement inflicted dy the 
sword for an insu't offered to himselt that the Redeemer declared his kingdom not to be 
of this world: meaning, apparently in an especial manner, that it should be otherwise 
than after this world’s fashion in respect to the sanctions by which its laws should be 
maint iined.” 


Now here Mr, Gladstone, quoting from memory, has fallen into an error. 
The very remarkable words which he cites do not appear to have had any 
reference to the wound indicted by Peter on Malehus. They were addressed 
to Pilate, in answer to the question, ‘Art thou the King of the Jews?” We 
cannot help saying that we are surprised that Mr. Gladstone should not have 
more accurately verifed a quotation on which, according to him, principally 
depends the right of a hundred millions of his fellow-subjects—idolaters, 
Mussulmans, Catholics and dissenters—to their property, their liberty and 
their lives. 

Mr, Gladstone’s interpretations of Scripture are lamentably destitute of one 
recommendation which he considers as of the highest value: they are by no 
means in accordance with the general precepts or practice of the Church from 
the time when the Christians became strong enough to persecute down to a 
very recent period, A dogma favourable to toleration is certainly not a dogma 
quot semper, quot ubrg re, guodl omnibus, Bossuet was able to say, we fear 
with too much truth, that on ene point all Christians had long been unanimous, 
the right of the civil magistrate to propagate truth by the sword ; that even heretics 
had been orthodox as to this right, and that the Anabaptists and Socinians 
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were the first who called it in question. We will not pretend to say what is 
the best explanation of the text under consideration, but we are sure that Mr. 
Gladstone’s is the worst. According to him, government ought to exclude 
dissenters from office, but not to fine them, because Christ’s kingdom is not. of 
this world. Wedo not see why the line may not be drawn at a hundred other 
places as well as that which he has chosen. We do not see why Lord 
Clarendon, in recommending the act of 1664 against conventicles, might not 
have said, ‘It hath been thought by some that this ¢c/ass¢s of men might with 
advantage be not only imprisoned but pilloried. But, methinks, my Lords, we 
are inhibited from the punishment of the pillory by that Scripture, ‘My 
kingdom is not of this world.’’? | Archbishop Laud, when he sate on Burton 
in the Star-Chamber, might have said, ‘IT pronounce for the pillory ; and 
indeed, I could wish that all such wretches were delivered to the tire, but that 
our Lord hath said that his kingdom is not of this world.” And Gardiner might 
have written to the Sheriff of Oxfordshire : ‘See that execution be done without 
fail on Master Ridley and Master Latimer, as you will answer the same to 
the Queen's grace at your peri], But if they shall desire to have some gun- 
powder for the shortening of their torment, I see not but you may grant it, as 
it is written, Aegaum meum non est de hoc mundo ; that is tosay, My kingdom 
is not of this world.” 

But Mr. Gladstone has other arguments against persecution, arguments which 
are ofso much weight that they are decisive not only against perseeution but 
against his whole theory. ‘* The government,” he says, ‘fis incompetent to 
exercise minute and constant supervision over religious opinion.” And hence 
he infers, that ‘‘a government exceeds its province when it comes to adapt a 
scale of punishments to variations in religious opinion accorling to their 
respective degrees of variation from the established creed. To decline affording 
countenance to sects is a single and simple rule, To punish their professors 
according to their several errors, even were there no ocher objection, is one for 
which the state must assume functions wholly ecclesiastical and for which it is 
not intrinsically fitted.” 

This is, in our opinion, quite tre. But how does it agree with Mr. Glad- 
stone's theory? What! the government incompetent to exercise even cuch a 
degree of supervision over religious opinion as is implied by the punishment of 
the most deadly heresy! The government incompetent to measure even the 
grossest deviations from the standard of truth! The government not intrinsi- 
cally qualified to judge of the comparative enormity of any theological errors ! 
The government so ignoiant on these subjects that it 1s compelled to leave, not 
merely subtle heresies—discernible only by the eye of a Cyril or a Bucer—but. 
Socinianism, Deism, Mahometanism, Idolatry, Atheism, unpunished! To 
whom does Mr. Ciladstone assign the office of selecting a religion for the state 
fem amony hundreds of religions, every one of which lays claim to truth? 
Liven to this same government, which is now pronounced to be so unht for 
theological investigations that it cannot venture to punish a man for worship- 
ping a lump of stone with a score of heads and hands. We do not remembct 
ever to have fallen in with a more extraordinary instance of inconsistency. 
When Mr. Gladstone wishes to prove that the government oughf to establish 
and endow a religion, and to fence it with a Test Act, government is 7d av in 
the moral world. Those who would confine it to secular ends take a low view 
of its nature. A religion must be attached to its agency, and this religion must 
re that of the conscience of the governor, or none. It is for the governor to 
decide between Papists and Protestants, Tansenists and Molinists, Arminians 
anc Calvinists, Episcopalians and Presbyterians, Sabellians and Tritheists, 
Hemoousians and Homoiousians, Nestorians and Eutychians, Monothelites and 
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Monophysites, Paedobaptists and Anabaptists. It is for him to rejudge the Acts 
of Nice and Rimini, of Ephesus and Chalcedon, of Constantinople and St. John 
Lateran, of Trent and Dort. It is for him to arbitrate between the Greek and 
the Latin procession, and to determine whether that mysterious A/togue shall or 
shall not have a place in the national creed. When he has made up his mind, he 
is (o tax the whole community in order to pay people to teach his opinion, what- 
ever it maybe. He is to rely on his own judgment, though it may be opposed 
to that of nine-tenths of the society. He is to act on his own judgment, at the 
risk of exciting the most formidable discontents. He is to inflict, perhaps 
on agreat majority of the population, what, whether Mr. Gladstone may choose 
tocall it persecution or not, will always be felt as persecution by those who 
suffer it. He is, on account of differences often too slight for vulgar com- 
prehension, to ee the state of the services of the ablest men. Te is to 
debase and enfeeble the community which he governs from a Empire into 
asect. In our own country, for example, millions of Catholics, millions of 
Protestant Dissenters, are to be excluded from all power and honours. A 
great hostile fleet is on the sea, but Nelson is not to command in the Channel 
if in the mystery of the Trinity he confounds the persons. An ee army 
has landed in Kent, but the Duke of Wellington is not to be at the head of 
our forces if he divides the substance. And after all this, Mr. Gladstone tells 
us that it would be wrong to imprison a Jew, a Massulman or a Buddhist for 
a day, because really a government cannot understand these matters and 
ought not te meddle with questions which belong to the Church. A sin- 
walla theologian, indeed, this government! So learned that it is competent 
to exclude Grotius from office for being a Semi-Pelagian, so unlearned that it 
is incompetent to fine a Hindvo peasant a rupee for going on a pilgrimage to 
Juggernaut. 

“To solicit and persuade one another,” says Mr. Gladstone, ‘are privileges which 
belong to ug all; and the wiser and better man is bound to advise the less wise and good ; 
but he is not only not bound, he ts not allowed, speaking generally, to coerce him. It is 


untrue, then, that the same considerations which bind a government to submit a religion 
to the free choice of the people would theretore justify their enforcing its adoption.” 


Granted. But it is true that all the same considerations which would 
justify a government in propagating a religion by means of civil disabilities 
would justify the propagating of that religion by penal laws. To solicit ! 
Ts it solicitation to tell a Catholic duke that he must abjure his religion 
or walk out of the House of Lords? To persuade! Is it) persuasion to 
tell a barrister of distinguished eloquence and learning that he shall grow 
old in his stuff gown, while his pupils are seated above him in ermine, 
because he cannot digest the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian creed ? 
Would Mr. Gladstone think that a religious system which he considers as 
false-~Socinianism for example-—-was submitted to his free choice if it were 
submittéd in these terms? ‘If you obstinately adhere to the faith of the 
Nicene fathers, you shall not be burnt in Smithfield; you shall not be sent 
to Dorchester gaol ; you shall not even pay double land-tax. But you shall 
be shut out from al] situations in which you might exercise your talents with 
honour to yeurself and advantage to the country. The House of Commons, 
the bench of magistracy, are not for such as you. You shall see younger men, 
your inferiors in station and talents, rise to the highest dignities and attract 
the gaze of nations while you are doomed to neglect and obscurity. If you 
have a son of the highest promise—a son such as other fathers would con- 
template with delight—the development of his fine talents and of his generous 
ambition shall be atorture to you. You shall look on him us a being doomed 
to lead, as you have led, the abject life of a Roman ora Neapolitan in the 
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midst of the great English people. All those high honours, so much more 
precious than the most costly gifts of despots, with which a free country 
decorates its illustrious citizens, shall be to him, as they have been to you, 
objects not of hope and virtuous emulation, but of hopeless, envious pining. 
Educate him, if you wish him to feel his degradation. Educate him, if you 
wish to stimulate his craving for what he never must enjoy. Educate him, if 
you would imitate the barbarity of that Celtic tyrant who fed his prisoners on 
salted food till they called eagerly for drink, and then let down an empty cup 
into the dungeon and left them to die of thirst.” Is this to solicit, to persuade, 
to submit religion to the free choice of man? Would a fine of a thousand 
pounds —would imprisonment in Newgate for six months, under circumstances 
not disgraceful-—give Mr. Gladstone the pain which he would feel if he were 
to be told that he was to be dealt with in the way in which he would himself 
deal with more than one half of his countrymen ? 

We are not at all surprised to find such inconsistency even in a man of 
Mr, Gladstone’s talents. The truth is, that every man is, toa great extent, 
the creature of the age. It is to no purpose that he resists the influence which 
the vast mass, in which he is butan atom, must exercise on him. He may try 
to be a man of the tenth century: but he cannot. Whether he will or not, he 
must be a man of the nineteenth century. He shares in the motion of the 
moral as well as in that of the physical world. He can no more be as 
intolerant as he would have been inthe days of the Tudors than he can stand 
in the evening exactly where he stood in the morning. The globe goes 
round from west to cast; and he must go round with it. When he says 
that he is where he was, he means only that he has moved at the same rate 
with allaround him. When he says that he has gone a gcod wey to the west- 
ward, he means only that he has not gone to the eastward quite so rapidly as 
his neighbours. Mr. Gladstone’s book is, in this respect, a very gratifying 
performance. It is the measure of what a man can do to be left behind by the 
world. It is the strenuous effort of a very vigorous mind to keep as far in the 
rear of ‘the general progress as possible. And yet, with the most intense 
exertion, Mr. Gladstone cannot help being, on some important points, greatly 
in advance of Locke himself; and, with whatever admiration he may regard 
Laud, it is well for him, we can tell him, that he did not write in the days of 
that zealous primate, who would certainly have refuted the expositions of 
Scripture which we have quoted by one of the keenest arguments that can be 
addressed to human ears. 

This is not the only instance in which Mr. Gladstone has shrunk in a very 
remarkable manner from the consequences of his own theory. If there be in 
the whole world a state to which this theory is applicable, that state is the 
British Empire in India. Even we, who detest paternal governments in 
general, shall admit that the duties of the government of India are, to a con- 
siderable extent, paternal. There, the superiority of the governors to the 
governed in moral science is unquestionable. The conversion of the whole 
people to the worst form that Christianity ever wore in the darkest ages 
would be a most happy event. It is not necessary that a man should be a 
Christian to wish for the propagation of Christianity in India. It is suffi- 
cient that he should be an European not much below the ordinary European 
level of good sense and humanity. Compare with the importance of the 
interests at stake, all those Scotch and Irish questions which occupy so 
large a portion of Mr. Gladstone’s book, sink into insignificance. In no 
part of the world since. the days of Theodosius has so large a heathen 
population been subject to a Christian government. In no part of the world 
Le Neatheniats more cruel, more licentios, more fruitful of absurd rites and 
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pernicious Jaws. Surely, if it be the duty of government to use its power 
and its mvenue ih ordet to bring seven millions of Irish Catholics over to the 
Protestant Church, it is @ fortiori the duty of the government to use its 
power anc its revenue in order to make seventy millions of idolaters Chris- 
tians. If t be a sin to suffer John Howard or William Penn to hold any 
office in E. gland because they are not in communion with the Established 
Church, su.ely it must) be a crying sin indeed to admit to high situations 
men who .ow down, in temples covered with emblems of vice, to the 
hideous ima; es of sensual or malevolent gods. 

, But no. Orthodoxy, it seems, is more shocked by the priests of Rome than 
‘hy the priests of Kalee. The plain red brick building, Adullam’s Cave or 
henezer Chapel— where uneducated men hear a half-educsted man talk of the 
Christian haw of love and the Christian hope of glory —is unworthy of the indul- 
gence which is reserved for the shrine where the Thug suspends a portion of 
the spoils of murdered travellers and for the car which grinds its way through 
the bones of selfimmolated pilerims. It would be,” says Mr. Gladstone, 
“an absurd exageeration ty maintun it as the part of such a government a, 
that of the British in India to bring hom: to the door of every suljject at once 
the ministrations of a new and totally unknown religion.” The government 
ought indeed to desire to propagate Chrishamty. But the extent to which they 
must do $9 must be ‘limited by the degree in which the people are found 
willing to receive it.” fle proposes no such limitation in the case of Treland. 
He would give the Irish a Protestant Church whether they hke it or not, 
“We believe,” says he, ‘that that which we place before them is, whether 
they know it or not, calculated to be beneficial to them ; and that, if they know 
it not now, they will know it when itis presented to them fairly. Shall we, 
then, purchase their applause at the expense of their substantial, nay, their 
spiritual, interests ?” 

And why does Mr. Gladstone allow to the Hindoo a privilege which he 
denies to the Irishman? Why does he reserve his greatest liberality for the 
most monstrous errors? Why does he pay most respect to the opinion of the 
least enlightened people? Why does he withhold the right to exercise paternal 
authority from that one government which is fitter to exercise paternal authority 
than any government that ever existed in the world? We will give the reasoa 
in his own words. 

“In British India,” he says, “a small number of persons advanced to a hisher grade 
of civilisation exercise the powers of government over an immensely greater number of 
legs cultivated persons, nat by coercion, but under free stipulation with the governed, 
Now, the righ # of a government, in circumstances thus peculiar, obviously depend 
neither upon the unrestricted theory of paternal principles, nor upon any primordial or 


fictitious contract of indefinite powers, but upon an express and known treaty ; matter of 
positive agreement, not of natural ordinance.” 


Where Mr. Gladstone has seen this treaty we cannot guess ; for, though he 
calls ita ‘‘ known treaty,” we will stake our credit that it is quite unknown 
both at Calcutta and Madras, both in Leadenhall Street and Cannon Row— 
that it is not be found in any of the enormous folios of papers relating to Ladia 
which fill the bookcases of members of Parliament—that it has utterly escaped 
the researches of all the historians of our Eastern empire—that in the long and 
interesting debates of 1813 on the adinission of missionaries to India, debates 
of which the most valuable part has been excellently preserved by the care of 
the speakers, no allusion to this hnportant instrument is to be found. The 
truth is that this treaty is a nonentity. It is by coercion, it is by the sword; 
and not by free stipulation with the governed, that England rules India ; nor is 
Enslond bound by any contract whatever not to deal with Bengal as she dead« 
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with Ireland. She may set up a Bishop of Patna anda Dean of Hoogley ; 
she may grant away the public revenue for the maintenance of prebendaries of 
Benares and canons of Moorshedabad; she may divide the country into 
parishes and place a fector with a stipend in every one of them ; and all this 
Without infringing any positive agreement. If there be stich a treaty, Mr. 
Gladstone can have no difficulty in making known its date, its terms and, 
above all, the precise extent of the territory within which we have. sinfully 
bound ourselves to be guilty of practical atheism. ‘Vhe last pomt is of preat 
Importance, For, as the provinces of our Indian empire were acquired at 
different times and in very different: ways, no single treaty, indeed no ten 
treaties, will justify the system) pursued by our government there. 

The plain state of the caseis this : No manain his senses would dream of apply: 
ing Mr. Gladstone’s theory to India; because, if so apphed, it would inevitably 
destroy our empire, and, with our empire, the best chance of spreading: 
Chrishanity among the natives. This Mr. Gladstone felt. In some way or 
other his theory was to be saved and the monstrous consequences avoided, — OF 
intentional misrepresentation we are quite sure that he is incapable, Put we 
cannot acquit him of that unconscious disingenuousness from which the imeost 
upright man, when strongly attached to an opinion, is seldom wholly free. We 
believe that he recoiled from the ruinous consequences which his system would 
‘eee’ if tried in India, but that he did not like to say so lest he should lay 

imself open to the charge of sacrificing principle to expediency, a word which 
is held in the utmost abhorence by all his school. Accordingly, he caught at 
the notion of a treaty~-a notion which must, we think, have oriyinated in some 
shetorical expression which he has imperfectly understood. There is one ex- 
cellent way of avoiding the drawing of a false conclusion from a false mayer, 
and that is by having a false mznor. Inaccurate history is an admirable cor- 
rective of unreasonable theory. And thus it is in the present case. A bad 
general rule is laid down and obstinately maintained wherever the consequences 
are not too monstrous for human bigotry. But when they become so horrible 
that even Christ Church shrinks—that even Oriel stands aghast--the rule is 
evaded by means of a fictitious contract. One imaginary obligation is set up 
against another. Mr. Gladstone first preaches to governments the duty of 
undertaking an enterprise just as rational as the Crusades and then dispenses 
them from it on the ground of a treaty which is just as authentic as the 
donation of Constantine to Pope Sylvester. Tlis system resembles nothing: so 
much as a forged bond with a forged release indorsed on the back of it. 

With more show of reason he rests the claims of the Scotch Church on a 
contract. He considers that contract, however, as most unjustifiable, and 
speaks of the setting up of the Kirk as a disgraceful blot on the reign of 
William the Third. Surely it would be amusing, if it were not melancholy, to 
see a man of virtue and abilities unsatished with the calamities which one 
Church, constituted on false principles, has brought upon the empire, and 
repining that Scotland is not in the same state with Ireland-—that no Scottish 
agitator is raising rent and putting county members in and out-—that no 
Presbyterian association is dividing supreme power with the government—that 
no meetings of b aaeaess and repealers are covering the side of the Calton Hill 
-—that twenty-five thousand troops are not required to maintain order on the 
north of the Tweed-—that the anniversary of the Battle of Bothwell Bridge is 
not regularly celebrated by insult, riot and murder. We could hardly find a 
stronger argument against Mr, Gladstone’s system than that which Scotland 
furnishes. The policy which has been followed in that country has been 
directly opposed to the policy which he recommends. And the consequence is 
that Sentland, having been ene of the rudest, one of the poorest, one of the 
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most turbulent countries in Europe, has become one of the most highly civilised, 
one of the most flourishing, one of the most tranquil. The atrocities which 
were of common occurrence while an unpopular church was dominant are un- 
known. In spite of a mutual aversion, as bitter as ever separated one people 
from another, the two kingdoms which compose our island have been indis- 
solubly joined together. Of the ancient national feeling there remains just 
enough to be ornamental and uscful; just enough to inspire the poet and to 
}kindle a generous and friendly emulation in the bosom of the soldier. But for 
all the ends of government the nations are one. And why are they so? The 
answer is simple. The nations are one for all the ends of government because 
in their union the true ends of government alone were kept in sight. The 
nations are one because the Churches are two. 

Such is the union of England with Scotland: a union which resembles the 
union of the limbs of one healthful and vigorous body, all moved by one will, 
all co-operating for common ends. The system of Mr. Gladstone would have 
produced a union which can be compared only to that which is the subject of a 
wild Persian fable. King Zohak—we tell the story as Mr. Southey tells it to 
us—gave the devil leave to kiss his shoulders. Instantly two serpents sprang 
out who, in the fury of hunger, attacked his head and attempted to get at his 
brain. Zohak pulled them away and tore them with his nails. But he found 
that they were inseparable parts of himself and that what he was lacerating 
was his own flesh. Perhaps we might be able to find, if we looked round the 
world, some political union like this—some hideous monster of a state, cursed 
with one principle of sensation and two principles of volition—self-loathing 
and self-torturing—made up of parts which are driven by a frantic impulse to 
inflict mutual pain, yet are doomed to feel whatever they inflict; which are 
divided by an irreconcileable hatred, yet are blended in an indissoluble identity. 
Mr. Gladstone, from his tender concern for Zohak, is unsatisfied because the 
devil has as yet kissed only one shoulder—because there is not a snake 
mangling and mangled on the left to keep in countenance his brother on 
the right. 

But we must proceed in our examination of his theory. Having, as he con- 
ceives, proved that it is the duty of every government to profess some religion 
or other, right or wrong, and to establish that religion, he then comes to the 
question, what religion a government ought to prefer; and he decides this 
question in favour of the form of Christianity established in England. The 

hurch of England is, according to him, the pure Catholic Church of Christ, 
which possesses the apostolical succession of ministers, and within whose pale 
is to be found that unity which is essential to truth. For her decisions he 
claims a degree of reverence far beyond what she has ever, in any of her formu- 
laries, claimed for herself; far beyond what the moderate school of Bossuet 
demands for the Pope: and scarcely short of what the most bigoted Catholic 
would ascribe to Pope and General Council together. To separate from her 
communion is schism. To reject her traditioas or interpretations of Scripture 
is sinful presumption. ve 

Mr. Gladstone pronounces the right of private judgment, as it is generally 
understood throughout Protestant Europe, to be a monstrous abuse. He 
declares himself favourable, indeed, to the exercise of private judgment after 
a fashion of Ins own, We have, according to him, a right to judge all the 
doctrines of the Church of England to be sound, but not to judge any of them 
to be unsound. He has no objection, he assures us, to active inquiry into | 
religious questions ; on the contrary, he thinks such inquiry highly desirable 
as long as it does not lead to diversity of opinion—which is much the same_ 
thing as if he were to recommend the use of fire that will not burn down 
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houses, or of brandy that will not make men drunk. He conceives it to be 
perfectly possible for mankind to exercise their intellects vigorously and freel 
on theological subjects, and yet to come to exactly the same conclusions with 
each other and with the Church of England. And for this opinion he gives, 
as far as we have been able to discover, no reason whatever, except that every- 
body who vigorously and nes exercises his understanding on Euclid’s 
Theorems assents to them. ‘‘ The activity of private judgment,” he truly” 
observes, ‘and the unity and strength of conviction in mathematics vary 
directiy as each other.” On this unquestionable fact he constructs a somewhat 
questionable argument. Everybody who freely inquires agrees, he says, with 
Euclid. But the Church is as much in the right as Euclid. Why, then, 
should not every free inquirer agree with the Church? We could put many 
similar questions. Lither the affirmative or the negative of the proposition 
that King Charles wrote the ‘‘ Icon Basilike” is as true as that two sides ofa 
triangle are greater than the third side. Why, then, do Dr. Wordsworth and 
Mr. Hallam agree in thinking two sides of a triangle greater than the third 
side and yet differ about the genuineness of the ‘‘ Icon Basilike”? The state of 
the exact sciences proves, says Mr. Gladstone, that, as respects religion, ‘‘ the 
association of these two ideas, activity of inquiry and variety of conclusion, is 
a fallacious one.” We might just as well turn the argument the other way, 
and infer from the variety of religious opinions that there must necessarily be 
hostile mathematical sects ; some affirming and some denying that the square 
of the hypothenuse is equal to the squares of the sides. But we no not think 
either the one analogy or the other of the smallest value, Our way of ascer- 
taining the tendency of free inquiry is simply to open our eyes and look at the 
world in which we live ; and there we see that free inquiry on mathematical 
subjects produces unity, and that free inquiry on moral subjects produces dis- 
crepancy. There would undoubtedly be less discrepancy if inquirers were 
more diligent and candid, But discrepancy there will be among the most 
diligent and candid as long as the constitution of the human mind and the 
nature of moral evidence continue unchanged. That we have not freedom and 
unity together is a very sad thing; and so it is that we have not wings. But 
we are just as likely to see the one defect removed as the other. It is not onl 
in religion that this discrepancy isfound. It is the same with all matters whic 
depend on moral evid ence—with judicial questions, for example, and with politi- 
cal questions. Al] the judges may work a sum in the rule of three on the same 
principle and bring out the same conclusion. But it does not follow that, however 
honest and laborious they may be, they will all be of one mind on the Douglas 
case, So it is vain to hope that there may be a free constitution under which 
every representative will be unanimously elected and every Jaw unanimously 
passed ; and it would be ridiculous for a statesman to stand wondering ond 
bemoaning himself because people, who agree in thinking that two and two 
nake four, cannot agree about the new poor law, or the administration of 
Canada. 

There are two intelligible and consistent courses which may be followed with 
respect to the exercise of private judgment; that of the Romanist, who inter- 
dicts it because of its inevitable inconveniences ; and the course of the Pro- 
testant, who permits it in spite of its inevitable inconveniences. Both are 
more reasonable than Mr. Gladstone, who would have free private judgment 
without its inevitable inconveniences. The Romanist produces repose by 
means of stupefaction. The Protestant encourages activity, though he knows 
that where there is much activity there will be some aberration. Mr. Glad- 
stone wishes for the unity of the fifteenth century with the active and search 
. sp*rit of the sixteenth. He might as well wish to be in two places at once, 
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When Mr. Gladstone says that we ‘‘ actually require discrepancy of opinion-~ 
require and demand error, falsehood, blindness—and plume ourselves on such 
disercpancy as attesting a freedom which 1s only valuable when used for unity 
in the truth,” he expresses himself with more energy than precision. Nobody 
loves discrepancy for the sake of discrepancy. But a person who conscienti- 
ously believes that free inquiry is, on the whole, beneficial to the interests of 
truth —and that, from the imperfections of the human faculties, wherever there 
is much free inquiry there will be some discrepancy-—may, without impropriety, 
consider such discrepancy, though in itself an evil, as a sign of good. © That 
there are fifty thousand thieves in London is a very melancholy fact. But, 
looked at in one point of view, it is a reason for exultation. For what other 
city could maintain fifty thousand thieves? What must be the mass of wealth, 
waere the fragments gleaned by lawless pilfering rise to so large an amount ? 
St. Kilda would not support a single pickpocket. The quantity of theft is, to 
a certain extent, an index of the quantity of useful industry and judicious specu- 
lation, And just as we may, from the great number of rogues in a town, infer 
that much honest gain is made there, so may we often, from the quantity of 
efror ina community, draw a cheering inference as to the degree ingwhich the 
public mind ts turned to those inquiries which alone can lead to rational con- 
vietions of truth. 

Mr. Gladstone seems to imagine that most Protestants think it possible for 
the same doctrine to be at once true and false ; or that they think it imma- 
terial whether, on a religtous question, a man comes to a true or a false con- 
clusion, Tfthere be any Protestants who hold notions so absurd, we abandon 
them to his ceesure. 

The Protestant doctrine touching the right of private judgment—-that doc- 
trine which is the common foundation of the Anglican, the Lutheran and the 
Calvinistic Churches — that doctrine by which every sect of dissenters vindicates 
iy separation we conceive not to be this, that opposite opinions may both be 
trues nor this, that truth and falsehood are both equally good ; nor yet this, 
that all speculative error is necessarily mnocent-—but this, that there is on the 
fice of the earth no visible bady to whose decrees men are bound to submit 
thetr private judgment on points of faith. 

Is there always such a visible body? Was there such a visible body in the 
vear 1§00? If not, why are we to believe that there is such a body in the 
year 1839? If there was such a body in 1§00, what was it? Was it the 
Church of Rome? And how can the Church of England be orthodox now if 
the Church of Rome was orthodox then ? 

‘“In England,” says Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘the case was widely different from 
that of the Continent. © Her reformation did not destroy, but suecessfully 
nnuntained, the unity and succession of the Church in her apostolical ministry. 
We have, therefore, sll among us the ordained hereditary witnesses of the 
truth, conveying it to us through an unbroken series from our Lord Jesus 
Christ and his Apostles. This is to us the ordinary voice of authority ; of 
authority equally reasonable and equally true, whether we will hear, or whether 
we will forbear.” 

Mr. Gladstone's reasoning is not so clear as might be desired. We have 
among us, he says, ordained hereditary witnesses of the truth, and their voice 
is to us the voice of authority. Undoubtedly, if they are witnesses of the 
truth, their voice is the voice of authority. But this is little more than saying 
that the truth is the truth. Nor is truth more true because it comes in an 
unbroken series from the Apostles. The Nicene faith is not more true in the 
mouth of the Archbishop of Canterbury than in that of a Moderator of the 
General Assembly. If our respect for the authority of the Church 1s to be 
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only consequent upon our conviction of the truth of her doctrines, we come at 
once to that monstrous abuse—the Protestant exercise of private judgment. 
But, if Mr. Gladstone means that we ought to believe that the Church of Eng- 
Jand speaks the truth because she has the apostolical succession, we greatly 
doubt whether such a doctrine can be maintained. In the first place, what 
proof have we of the fact? We have, indeed, heard it said that Providence 
would certainly have interfered to preserve ‘the apostolical succession in the 
true Church. But this is an argument fitted for understandings of a different 
kind from Mr, Gladstone's. He will hardly tell us that the Church of England 
1s the true Church because she has the succession, and that she has the succes- 
ston because she is the true Church. 

What evidence, then, have we for the fact of the apostolical successic. 
And here we may easily defend the truth against Oxford with the same arse 
ments with which, in old times, the truth was defended by Oxford against 
Rome. In this stage of our combat with Mr. Gladstone, we need few weapons 
except those which we tind in the well-furnished and well-ordered armoury of 
Chillingworth. 

The transmission of orders from the Apostles to an English clergyman cc 
the present day must have been through a very great number of intermediate: 
persons. Now, it is probable that no Clergyman in the Church of England 
can trace up his spiritual genealogy from bishop to bishop even so far back as 
the time of the Reformation. There remains fifteen or sixteen hundred years 
during which the history of the transmission of his orders is buried in utter 
darkness. And whether he be a priest by succession from the Apostles de- 
pends on the question whether, during that Jong period, some thousands of 
events took place, any one of which may, without any gross improbability, be 
supposed not to have taken place. We have not a tittle of evidence for any 
one of these events. We do not even know the names or countries of the men 
to whom it is taken for granted that these events happened. We do not know 
whether the spiritual ancestors of any one of our contemporaries were Spanish 
or Armenian, Arian or Orthodox. In the utter absence of all particntar 
evidence, we are surely entitled to require that there should be very strony 
evidence indeed that the strictest regularity was observed in every generation 
and that episcopal functions were exercised hy none who were not lishops by 
succcssion from the Apostles. But we have no such evidence. In the first 
place, we have not full and accurate information touching the polity of the 
Church during the century which followed the persecution of Nero. That 
during this period the overseers of all the little Christian societies scattered 
through the Roman empire held their spiritual authority by virtue of holy orders 
derived fromthe Apostles, cannot be proved by contemporary testimony, or by 
any testimony which can be regarded as decisive. The question, whether the 
primitive ecclesiastical constitution bore a greater resemblance to the Anglican 

or to the Calvanistic model, has been fiercely disputed. It is a question on 
vhich men of eminent parts, learning and piety have ffered, and do to this 
fay differ very widely. It is a question on which at least a full half of the 
ability and erudition of Protestant Europe has, ever since the Reformation, 
heen opposed to the Anglican pretensions. Mr. Gladstone himself, we are 
persuaded, would have the candour to allow that, if no evidence were admitted 
but that which is furnished by the genuine Christian literature of the first two 
centuries, judgment would not go in favour of prelacy. And, if he looked at 
the subject as calmly as he would look at a controversy respecting the Roman 
Comitia or the Anglo-Saxon Wittenagemote, he would probably think that the 
absence of contemporary evidence during so long a period was a defect which 
later attestations, however numerous, could but very imperfectly supply. It is 
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suresy impolitic to rest the doctrines of the English Church on a historical 
theory which, to ninety-nine Protestants out of a hundred, would seem much 
more questionable than any of those doctrines. Nor is this all. Extreme 
obscurity overhangs the history of the middle ages ; and the facts which are 
discerniLic through that obscurity prove that the Church was exceedingly ill 
regulated. We read of sees of the highest dignity openly sold—transferred 
backwards and forwards by popular tumult—bestowed sometimes by a profli- 
gate woman on her paramour~—sometimes: by a warlike baron on a kinsman, 
still a stripling. We read of bishops of ten years old—of bishops of five years 
old—of many popes who were mere boys, and who rivalled the frantic disso- 
luteness of Caligula—nay, of a female pope. And though this last story, once 
believed throughout all Europe, has been disproved by the strict researches of 
modern criticism, the most discerning -of those who reject it have admitted 
that it is not intrinsically improbable.. In our own island, it was the com- 
plaint of Alfred that not a single priest south of the Thames, and very few on 
the north, could read either Latin er English. -And this illiterate clergy exer- 
cised their ministry amidst a rude and half-heathen population, in which 
Danish pirates, unchristened, or christened by the hundred on a field of battle, 
were mingled with a Saxon peasantry scarcely better instructed in religion. 
The state of Ireland was still worse. ‘* Tota illa per universam Hiberniam 
dissolutio ecclesiasticae disciplinng, ila ubique pro consuetudine Christiana seeva 
subintroducta barbaries ’—-are the expressions of St. Bernard. We arc, there- 
fore, at a loss to conceive how any clergyman can feel confident that his orders 
have come down correctly. Whether he be really a successor of the Apostles 
depends on an immense number of such contingencies as these—whether, 
under King Ethelwolf, a stupid priest might not, while baptising several scores 
of Danish prisoners who had just made their option between the font and the 
gallows, inadvertently omit to perform the rite on one of these graceless pro- 
sc.ytes ? whether, in the seventh century, an impostor, who had never received 
consecration, might not have passed himself off as a bishop on a rude tribe of 
Scots? whether a lad of twelve did really, by a ceremony huddled over when 
he was toadrunk to know what he was about, convey the episcopal character 
toa lad of ten ? | 

Since the first century, not less, in all probability, than a hundred thousand 
sersons have exercised the functions of bishops. That many of these have not 
teen hishops by apostolical succession is quite certain. Hooker admits that 
deviations from the general rule have been frequent; and, with a boldness 
worthy of his high and statesman-like intellect, pronounces them to have been 
often justifiable. ‘* There may be,” says he, ‘‘ sometimes very just and sufh- 
cient reason to allow ordination made without a bishop. Where the Church 
must needs have some ordained, and neither hath nor can have possibly a 
hishop to ordain, in case of such necessity the ordinary institution of God 
hath given oftentimes, and may give place. And therefore we are not simply 
without exception to urge a. lineal descent of power from the Apostles by 
continued succession of bishops in every effectual ordination.” There can be 
little doubt, we think, that the succession, if it ever existed, has often been 
interrupted in ways much less respectable. For example, let us suppose—and 
we are sure that no well-informed person will think the supposition by any 
means improbable—that, in the third century, a man of no principle and 
some. parts, who has, in the course of a roving and discreditable life, been a — 
catechumen at Antioch and has there become familiar with Christian usages‘and | 
doctrines, afterwards rambles to Marseilles, where he finds a Christian society, - 
rich, liberal and simple-hearted. He. pretends to be a Christian, attracts. 
notice by-hig abilities and aBected zeal, and is raised to the episcopal dignity. 
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without having ever been baptised. That such an event might happen, nay, 
was very likely to happen, cannot well be disputed by danyone who has read 
the ‘‘ Life of Peregrinus.” The very virtues, indeed, which distinguished the 
early Christians, seem to have laid them open to those arts which deceived 
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Now, this unbaptised impostor is evidently no successor of the Apostles. 
He is not even a Christian; and all orders derived through such a pre- 
tended bishop are altogether invalid. Do we know enough of the state of 
the world and of the Church in the third century to be able to say with 
confidence that there were not at that time twenty such pretended bishops ? 
Every such case makes a break in the apostolical succession. 

Now, suppose that a break, such as Hooker admits to have been both com. 
mon and justifiable, or such as we have supposed to be produced by hypocrisy 
and cupidity, were found in the chain which connected the Apostles with any 
of the missionaries who first spread Christianity in the wilder parts of Europe 
—who can say how extensive the effect of this single break may be? Sup 
pose that St. Patrick, for example, if ever there was such a man, ce 
Theodore of Tarsus, who is said to have consecrated in the seventh century 
the first bishops of many English sees, had not the true apostolical orders, is it 
not conceivable that such a circumstance may affect the orders of many 
clergymen now living? Even if it were possible, which it assuredly is no‘, 
to prove that the Church had the apostolical orders in the third century, it 
would be impossible to prove that those orders were not in the twelfth century 
so far Jost that no ecclesidstic could be certain of the legitimate Cescent of his 
own spiritual character. And if this were so, no subsequent precautions count 
repair the evil. 

Chillingworth states the conclusion at which he had arrived on this subject 
in these very remarkable words: ‘‘ That of ten thousand probables no one 
should be false; that of ten thousand requisites, whereof anyone may fail, 
not one should be wanting, this to me is extremely improbable and even 
cousin-german to impossible. So that the assurance hereof is like a machine 
composed of an innumerable multitude of pieces, of which it is ane SH 
unlikely but some will be out of order, and yet, if anyone be so, the whole 
fabric falls of necessity to the ground: and he that shall put them together, 
and maturely consider all the possible ways of lapsing and nullifying a priest- 
hood in the Church of Rome, will be very inclinable to think that it is a 
hundred to one that, among a hundred seeming priests, there is not one true 
one; nay, that is not a thing shat improbable that, amongst those many 
millions which make up the Romish hierarchy, there are not twenty true.” We 
do not pretend to know to what precise extent the canonists of Oxford agree 
with those of Rome us to the circumstances which nullify orders. We will 
not, therefore, go so far as Chillingworth. We only say that we see no 
satisfactory -proof of the fact that the Church of England possesses the 
apostolical succession. And, after all, if Mr. Gladstone could prove the apos. 
tolical succession, what would the apostolical succession prove? He says 
that ‘we have among us the ordained heriditary witnesses of the truth, con- 
veying it tous through an unbroken series from our Lord Jesus Christ and 
his Apostles.” Is this the fact? Is there any doubt that the orders of the 
Church of England are generally derived from the Church of Rome? Does 
het the Church of England declare, does not. Mr. Gladstone himself admit, 
that the Church of Rome teaches much error and condemns much truth? 
_ And is it not quite clear that, as far as the doctrines of the Church of England 
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differ from those of the Church of Rome, so far the Church of England 
conveys the truth through a 4xohe7 series ? 

That the Reformers, lay and clerical, of the Church of England, corrected all 
that required correction in the doctrines of the Church of Rome, and nothing 
more, may be quite true. But we never can admit the circumstance that the 
Church of Isngland possesses the apostolical succession as a proof that she ts 
thus perfect. No stream can rise higher than its fountain. The succession of 
ministers in the Church of Ingland, derived as it is through the Church of 
Kome, can never prove more for the Church of England than it proves for 
the Church of Rome. But this is not all. The Arian Churches, which once 
predominated in the kingdoms of the Ostrogoths, the Visigoths, the Burgun- 
dians, the Vandals and the Lombards, were all episcopal churches, and all 
hada fairer claim than that of england to the apostolical succession, as being 
much nearer to the apostoheal times. In the Last, the Greek Church, which 
sat variance on points of faith with all the Western Churches, has an equal 
chum to this suecession. The Nestorian, the Mutychian, the Jacobite Churches ; 
all heretical, all condemned by councils of which even Protestant divines have 
generally spoken with respect; had an equal claim to the apostolical suc- 
cession. = Now if, of teachers having apostolical orders, a vast majority have 
taught much error---if a large proportion have taught deadly heresy-—if, on 
the other hand, as Mr. Gladstone himself admits, churches not having apos- 
toheal orders—-that of Scotland for example-—have been nearer to the standard 
of orthodoxy than the majority of teachers who have had apostolical orders-—— 
how can he possibly call upon us to submit our private judgment to the 
authority of a Church on the ground that she has these orders ? 

Mr. Gladstone dwells much on the importance of unity in doctrine. Unity, 
he tells us, is essential to truth. And this is most unquestionable. But when 
he goes on to tell us that this unity is the characteristic of the Church of 
England, that she 1s one in body and in spirit, we are compelled to differ 
trom him widely. The apostolical succession she may or may not have. But 
unity she most certainly has not, and never has had. It 1s matter of perfect 
notoriety that her formularies are framed in such a manner as to admit to her 
highest offices men who differ from each other more widely than a very high 
Churchman differs from a Catholic, or a very low Churchman from a Presby- 
terian; and that the general leaning of the Church, with respect to some 
important questions, has been sometimes one way and sometimes another. 
Take, for example, the questions agitated between the Calvinists and the 
Arminians. Do we find in the Church of England, with respect to those 
questions, that unity which is essential to truth? Was it ever found in the 
Church? Is it not certain that at the end of the sixteenth century the rulers 
of the Church held doctrines as Calvinistic as ever were held by any Came- 
ronan, and not only held them, but persecuted everybody who did not hold 
them? And is it not equally certain that the rulers of the Church have, in 
very recent times, considered Calvinism as a disqualification for high pre- 
ferment, if not for holy orders? Look at Archbishop Whitgift’s Lambeth 
Articles— Articles in which the doctrine of reprobation 1s affirmed in terms 
strong enough for William Huntington, S.S. And then look at the eighty- 
seven questions which Bishop Marsh, within our own memory, propounded to 
candidates for ordination. We should be loth to say that either of these cele- 
brated prelates had intruded into a Church whose doctrines he abhorred, and 
deserved to be stripped of his gown. Yet it is quite certain that one or other 
of them must have been very greatly in error. John Wesley again, and 
Cowper's friend, John Newton, were both Presbyters of this Church. Both 
were men of talent. Both we believe to have been men of rigid integrity—; 
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men who would not have subscribed a Confession of Faith which they disbe- 
lieved for the richest bishopric in the empire. Yet, on the subject of pre> 
destination, Newton was strongly attached to doctrines which Wesley desig- 
nated as ‘blasphemy which might make the ears of a Christian to tingle.” 
Indeed, it will not be disputed that the clergy of the Established Charch are 
divided as to these questions, and that her formularies are not found practically 
to exclude even scrupulously honest men of both sides from her altars. It is 
notorious that some of her most distinguished rulers think this latitude a 
good thing and would be sorry to sce it restricted in favour of either opinion, 
And herein we most cordially agree with them. But what becomes of the 
unity of the Church and of that truth to which unity is essential? Mr. Glad- 
stone tells us that the Aeg7wm Donn was given originally to orthodox 
Presbyterian ministers, but that part of it is ngw received by their heterodox 
successors. ‘* This,” he says, ‘‘serves to illustrate the difficulty in which 
governments entangle themselves when they covenant with arbitrary systems 
of opinion and not with the Church alone. The opinion passes away, but 
the gift remains.” But is it not clear that if a strong Supralapsan had, under 
Whitgift’s primacy, left a large estate at the disposal of the bishops for eccle- 
siastical purposes, in the hope that the rulers of the Church would abide hy 
the Lambeth Articles, he would really have been giving his substance for the 
support of doctrines which he detested? = The opinion would have passed away 
and the gift would have remained. 

This is only a single instance. What wide differences of opinion respecting 
the operation of the sacraments are held by bishops and presbyters of the 
Church of England---all men who have conscientiously declared their assent to 
her articles—all men who are, according to Mr. Gladstone, ordained hereditary 
witnesses of the truth—all men whose veices make up what, he tells us, is the 
voice of true and reasonable authority ! Here, again, the Church has not unity ; 
and as unity is the essential condition of truth, the Church has not the truth. 

Nay, take the very question which we are discussing with Mr. Gladstone. To 
what extent does the Church of England allow of the right of private judg- 
ment? What degree of authority docs she claim for herself in virtue of the 
apostolical succession of her ministers? Mr. Gladstone, a very able and a very 
honest man, takes a view of this matter widely differing from the view taken by 
others whom he will admit to be as able and as honest as himself. People 
who altogether dissent from him on this subject eat the bread of the Church, 
preach in her pulpits, dispense her sacraments, confer her orders and carry 
on that apostolical succession, the nature and importance of which, according 
to him, they do not comprehend. Is this unity? Is this truth? 

It will be observed that we are not putting cases of dishonest men, who, 
for the sake of lucre, falsely pretend to believg in the doctrines of an esta- 
blishment. We are putting cases of men as upright as ever lived, who, 
differing on theological questions cf the highest importance and avowing 
that diflerence, are yet priests and prelates of the same Church. We there- 
fore say that, on some points which Mr. Gladstone himself thinks of vital 
importance, the Church has either not spoken at all, or, what is for all prac- 
tical purposes the same thing, has not spoken in language to be understood 
even by honest and sagacious divines. The religion of the Church of Iengland 
is so far from exhibiting that unity of doctrine which Mr. Gladstone repre- 
sents as her distinguishing glory, that it is, in fact, a bundle of religious 
systems without number. It comprises the religious system of Bishop Tom. 
line and the religious system of John Newton, and all the religious systems 
which lie between them. It comprises the religious system of Mr. Newman 
and the religious system of the Archbishop of Deblin, and all the religious 
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systems which lic between them, All_ these different opinions are held, 
avowed, NS NR at ee the pale of the Church: by men of unques- 
joned integrity and understanding. | 
; Do we ae this diversity a topic of reproach to the Church of England ? 
Far from it. We would oppose with all our power every attempt to narrow 
her basis. Would to God that a hundred and fifty years ago a good king 
and a good primate had possessed the power as well as the will to widen it! 
It was a noble enterprise, worthy of William and of Tillotson. But what 
becomes of all Mr. Gladstone’s cloquent exhortations to unity? Is it not 
mere mockery to attach so much importance to unity in form and name, 
where there is so little in substance—to shudder at the thought of two churches 
in alliance with one state and to endure with patience the spectacle of a hun- 
dred sects battling within onechurch? And is it not clear that Mr. Gladstone 
is bound, on all his own principles, to abandon the defence of a church in 
which unity is not found? Is it not clear that he is bound to divide the 
House of Commons against every grant of money which may be proposed for 
the clergy of the Established Church in the Colonies? He objects to the 
vote for Maynooth because it is monstrous to pay one man to teach truth 
and another to denounce that truth as falsehood. But it is a mere chance 
whether any sum which he votes for the English Church in any dependency will 
go tothe maintenance of an Arminian or a Calvinist, of a man like Mr. Froude 
or of aman like Dr. Arnold, It is a mere chance, therefore, whether it will go 
to support a teacher of truth or one who will denounce that truth as falsehood. 
This argument seems to us at once to dispose of all that part of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s book which respects grants of public money to dissenting bocies, All 
such grants he condemns. Kut, surely, if it be wrong to give the money of the 
public for the support of those who teach any false doctrine, it is wrong to give 
that money for the support of the ministers of the Established Church. 
For it is quite certain that, whether Calvin or Arminius be in the right, 
whether Laud or Burnet be in the right, a great deal of false doctrine is 
taught by the ministers of the Established Church. If it be said that the points 
on which the clergy of the Church of England differ ought to be passed over 
for the sake of the many important points on which they agree, why may 
not the same argument be maintained with respect to other sects which hold, in 
common with the Church of England, the fundamental doctrines of Christi- 
anity? The principle that a ruler is bound in conscience to propagate religi- 
ous truth, and to propagate no religious doctrine which is untrue, is abandoned 
as soon as it is adinitted that a gentleman of Mr. Gladstone’s opinions may law- 
fully vote the public money to a chaplain whose opinions are those of Paley or of 
Simeon. The whole question then. becomes one of degree. Of course no in- 
dividual and no government can eden propagate error for the sake of 
propagating error. But both individuals and governments must work with 
such machinery as they have ; and no human machinery is to be found which 
will impart truth without some alloy of error, We have shown irrefragably, 
as we think, that the Church of England does not afford such a machinery. 
The question then is, with what degree of imperfection in our machinery must 
we putup? And to this question we do not see how any general answer can 
he given. We must be guided by circumstances. It would, for example, be 
very criminal in a Protestant to contribute to the sending of Jesuit missionaries 
among a Protestant population. But we do not conceive that a Protestant 
would be to blame for giving assistance to Jesuit missionaries who might be 
engaged in converting the Siamese to Christianity. That tares are mixed with 
the wheat is matter of regret ; but it is better that wheat and tates should grow 
together than that the nramice of the year should be blighted, 2 | 
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Mr. Gladstone, we see with deep regret, censures the British government 
in India for distributing a small sum among the Catholic priests who minister 
to the spiritual wants of our Irish soldiers. Now let us put acaseio him, A 
Protestant gentleman is attended by a Catholic servant ina part of the country 
where there is no Catholic congreyation within many miles, The servant is 
taken ill and is given over. He desires, in great trouble of mind, to receive 
the last sacraments of his church. His master sends off a messenger in a chaise 
and four with orders to bring a confessor from a town at a considerable 
distance. Here a Protestant lays out money for the purpose of causing religious 
instruction and consolation to be given by a Catholic priest. Has he com- 
‘mitted a sin? Has he not acted like a good master and a good Christian ? 
Would Mr. Gladstone accuse him of ‘laxity of religious principle,” of ‘‘con- 
founding truth with falsehood,” of ‘‘ considering the support of religion as 4 
boon to an individual, not as a homage to truth?” But how if this servant 
had, for the sake of his master, undertaken a journey which removed hin from 
the place where he might easily have obtained religious attendance? How if 
his death were occasioned by a wound received in defending his master ? 
Should we not then say that the master had only fulfilled a sacred obligation 
of duty? Now, Mr. Gladstone himself owns that ‘* nobody can think that the 
personality of the state is more stringent, or entails stronger obligations, than 
that of the individual.” Low then stands the case of the Indian zovernment ? 
Here is a poor fellow, enlisted in Clare or Kerry, sent over fifteen thousand 
miles of sea, quartered in a depressing and pestilential climate. He fights for 
the government ; he conquers for it; he ts wounded ; he is laid on his pallet, - 
withering away with fever, under that terrible sun, without a friend near him. 
Hle pines for the consolations of that religion which, neglected perhaps in the 
season of health and vigour, now comes back to his mind associatecl with all 
the overpowering recollections of his earlier days and of the home which he is 
never to see again. And because the state for which he dies sends a priest of 
his own faith to stand at his bedside and to tell him, in language which at once 
commands his love and confidence, of the common Fezther, of the common 
Redeemer, of the common hope of immortality ; because the state for which 
he dies does net abandon him in his last moments to the care of heathen attend- 
ants, or employ a chaplain of a different creed to vex his departing spirit 
with a controversy about the Council of Trent; Mr. Gladstone finds that India 
presents ‘fa inelancholy picture,” and that there is ‘‘a large allowance of false . 
principle ” in the system pursued there. Most earnestly do we hope that our 
remarks may induce Mr. Gladstone to reconsider this part of his work, and 
may prevent him from expressing in that high assembly, in which he must 
always be heard with attention, opinions sounworthy of his character. 

We have now said almost all that we think it necessary to say respecting Mr. 
Gladstone’s theory. And perhaps it would be safest for us to stop here. It is 
much easier to pul] down than to build up. Yet, that we may give Mr. Glad- 
stone his revenge, we will state concisely our own views respecting the alliance 
of Church and State. enone te . 

We set out in company with Warburton, and remain with him pretty sociably 
till we come to his contract ; a2 contract which Mr. Gladstone very properly 
designates as a fiction. | We consider the primary end of government 
as a purely temporal end, the protection of the persons and property of 
men, e 
We think that government, like every other contrivance of human wisdom from 
the highest to the lowest, is likely to answer its main end best when it is con- 
structed with a single view to that end. Mr. Gladstone, who loves Plato, will 
_ Rot quarre] with us for illustrating our proposition, after Plato's fashion, from 
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the most familiar objects. Take cutlery, for example. A blade which is 
designed both to shave and to carve will certainly not shave so well as a razor, 
or carve so well as a carving knife. An academy of painting, which should 
also be a bank, would, in all probability exhibit very bad pictures and discount 
very bad bills. A gas company, which should also be an infant school society, 
would, we apprehend, light the streets ill and teach the children ill. On this 
principle, we think that government should be organised solely with a view to 
its main end ; and that no‘part of its efficiency for that end should be sacrificed 
in order to promote any other end however excellent. 

Bat does it follow from hence that governments ought never to promote any 
end other than their main end? In no wise. Though it is desirable 
that every institution should have a main end, and should be so formed as to 
be in the highest degree efficient for that main cnd, yet if, without any sacri- 
fice of its efficiency for that end, it can promote any other good end, it ought 
to doso. Thus, the end for which a hospital is built is the relief of the sick, 
not the beautifying of the street. To sacrifice the health of the sick to splend- 
our of architectural effect, to place the building in a bad air only that it may pre- 
sent a more commanding front to a great public place, to make the wards 
hotter or cooler than they ought to be in order that the columns and windows 
of the exterior may please the passers-by, would be monstrous. But if, with- 
out any sacrifice of the chief object, the hospital can be made an ornament to 
the metropolis, it would be absurd not to make it so. 

In the same manner, if a government can, without any sacrifice of its main 
end, promote any other good end, it ought to do so. The encouragement of 
the fine arts, for example, is by no means the main end of government ; 
and it would be absurd, in constituting a government, to bestow a thought on 
the question whether it would be a government likely to train Raphaels and 
Domenithinos, But it by no means follows that it is improper for a govern- 
ment to form a national gallery of pictures. The same may be said of patron- 
age bestowed on learned men—-of the publication of archives—of the collecting 
of libraries, menageries, plants, fossils, antiques—of journeys and voyages for 
purposes of geographical discovery or astronomical observation, It is not for 
these ends that government is constituted. But it may well happen that a 
government may have at its command resources which will enable it, without 
any injury to its main end, to serve these colater#] ends fer more effectually 
than any individual or any voluntary association could do. If so, government 
ought to serve these collateral ends. 

It is sull more evidently the duty of government to promote—always in sub- 
ordination to its main end—everything which is useful as a means for the 
attaining of that main end. The improvement of steam navigation, for ex- 
ample, is by no means a primary object of government. But as steam vessels 
are useful for the purpose of national defence and for the purpose of facilitating 
intercourse between glistant provinces, and thereby consolidating the force of 
the empire, it may be the bounden duty of government to encourage ingenious 
mien to perfect an invention which so directly tends to make the state more 
elficient for its great primary end. 

Now, on both these grounds, the instruction of the people may with pro- 
ptiety engage the care of the government, That the people should be well 
educated is in itselfa good thing ; and the state ought therefore to promote 
this object, if it'can do so without any sacrifice of its primary object. The 
education of the people, conducted on those principles of morality which are 
common to all the forms of Christianity, is highly valuable as a means of pro- 
moung the main object for which government exists, and is on this ground 
well deserving the attention of rulers, We will not at present go into the 
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general question of education, but will confine our remarks to the subjett 
which is more immediately before us—namely, the religious instruction of the 
people. 

We may illustrate our view of the policy which governments ought to pursue, 
with respect to religious instruction, by recurring to the analogy of a hospital, 
Religious instruction is not the main end for which a hospital is built ; and to 
introduce into a hospital any regulations prejudicial to the health of the 
patients on the plea of promoting their spiritual improvement—to send a 
ranting preacher to a man who has just been ordered by the physician to lie 
quiet and try to get a little sleep--to impose a strict observance of Lent on a 
convalescent who has been advised to eat heartily of nourishing food—to 
direct, as the bigoted Pius the Fifth actually did, that no medical assistance 
should be given to any person who declined spiritual attendance~-would be 
the most extravagant folly. Yet it by no means follows that it would not be 
right to have a chaplain to attend the sick, and to pay sucha chaplain out of the 
hospital funds. Whether it will be proper to have such a chaplain at all, and 
of what religious persuasion such a chaplain ought to be, must depend on 
circumstances. There may be a town in which it would be impossible to set 
up a good hospital without the help cf people of different opinions. And 
religious parties may run so high that, though people of «different opinions are 
willing to contribute for the relicf of the sick, they will not concur in the 
choice of any one chaplain. The high Churchmen insist that, if there is a 
paid chaplain, he shall be a hi¢h Churchman. The Evangelicals stickle for 
an Evangelical. Here it would evidently be absurd and cruel to let an useful 
and humane design, about which all are agreed, fall to the ground because all 
cannot agree about something else. The governors must either appoint two 
chaplains and pay them both, or they must appoint none; and every one of 
them must, in his individual capacity, do what he can for the purpose of 
providing the sick with such religious instruction and consolation as will, in 
his opinion, be most useful to them. . 

We should say the same of government. Government is not an institution 
for, the propagation of religion, any more than St. George’s Hospital Js an 
institution for the propagation of religion ; and the most absurd and pernicious 
consequences would follow if Government should pursue, as its primary end, 
that which can never be more than its secondary end, though intrinsically 
more important than its primary end. But a government which considers the 
religious instruction of the people as a secondary end, and follows out that 
principle faithfully, will, we think, be likely to do much good and little harm. 

We will rapidly run over some of the consequences to which this princi ple 
leads, and point out how it solves some problems which, on Mr. Gladstone's 
hypothesis, admit of no satisfactory solution. 

All persecutions directed against the persons or property of men is, on our 
principle, obviously indefensible. For the protection of the persons and 
property of men being the primary end of government, and religious instruction 
only a secondary end, to secure the people from heresy by making their lives, 
their limbs or their estates insecure, would be to sacrifice the primary end to 
the secondary end. It would be as absurd as it would be in the governors of a 
hospital to direct that the wounds of all Arian and Socinian patients should be 
dressed in such a way as to make them fester. - _ 

Again, on our principles, all civil disabilities on account of religious opinions 
are indefensible. For all such disabilities make government less efficient for 
its main end: they limit its choice of able men for the administration and 
defence of the state ; they alienate from it the hearts of the sufferers ; they 
deprive it of a part of its effective strength in all contests with foreign nations. 
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Such a course is as absurd as it would be in the governors of a hospital to 
reject an able surgeon because he is an Universal Restitutionist and to send a 
Inngler to operate because he is perfectly orthodox. 

Again, on our principles, no government ought to press on the people 
religious instruction, however sound, in such a manner as to excite among 
them discontents dangerous to public order. For here again government 
would sacrifice its primary end to an end intrinsically indeed of the highest 
importance, but still only a secondary cnd of government, as government. 
This rule at once disposes of the difficulty about India, a difficulty of which 
Mr. Gladstone can get nd only by putting in an imaginary discharge in order 
to set aside an imaginary Obligation. There is assuredly no country where it 
in more desirable that Christianity should be propagated. But there is no 
country in which the government is se completely disqualified for the task. 
By using our- power in order to make prosclytes, we should produce the dis- 
solution of society and bring utter ruin on all those interests for the protec- 
tion of which government exists. Here the secondary end is, at present, 
inconsistent with the primary end, and must therefore be abandoned. 
Christian instruction given by individuals and voluntary societies may do much 
good. Given by the government it would do unmixed harm, At the same 
time, we quite agree with Mr. Gladstone in thinking that the English autho- 
rities in India ought not to participate in any idolatrous rite; and, indeed, we 
are fully satisfied that all such participation is not only unchristian, but also 
unwise and most undignified, 

Supposing the circumstances of a country be such that the government may 
with propriety, on our principles, give religious instruction to a people. The 
next question is, what religion shall be taught? Bishop Warburton answers, 
the religion of the majority. And we so far agree with him that we can 
scarcely: conceive any circumstances in which it would be proper to establish, as 
the one exclusive religion of the state, the religion of the minority. Such a 
preference could hardly be given without exciting most serious discontent and 
endangering those interesis, the protection of which is the first object of 
government. But we never can adniit that aruler can be justified in assisting.to 
spread a system of opinions solely because that system is pleasing to the 
majority. Ona the other hand, we cannot agree with Mr. Gladstone, who 
would of course answer that the only religion which a ruler ought to propagate 
is the religion of his own conscience. In truth, thisis an impossibility, And, 
as we- have shown, Mr. Gladstone himself, whenever he supports a grant of 
money to the Church of England, is really assisting to propagate, not the 
recise religion of his own conscience, but some one or more, he knows not 
ae many or which, of the innumerable religions which he between the 
confines of Pelagianism and those of Antinomianism, and between the confines of - 
Popery and those of Presbyterianism. In our opinion, that religious instruction 
which the ruler ought, in his public capacity, to patronise, is the instruction 
from which he, in his conscience, believes that the people will learn most good 
with the smallest mixture of evil. And thus it is not necessarily his own 
religion that he-will select.. He will, of course, believe that his own religion 
is unmixedly good. But the question which he has to consider is, not how 
much good his religion contains, but how much good the people will learn if 
instruction Is given them in that religion. He may prefer the doctrine and | 
government of the Church of England to those of the Church of Scotland. But 

if he knows that a Scotch congregation wil listen with deep attention and 
respect while an Erskine or a Chalmers sets before them the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity ; and thata glimpse of a cassock or a single line of a. 
Urargy would be the signal for hooting and riot, and would probably bring | 
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stools and brickbats about the ears of the minister ; he acts wisely if he conveys 
religious knowledge to the Scotch rather by means of that imperfect. Church, 
as he may think it, from which they will learn much, than by means of that 
perfect Church from which they will learn nothing. The only end of teaching 
is, that men may Jearn ; and it is idle to talk of the duty of teaching truth in 
ways which only cause men to cling more firmly to falschood. | 

On these principles, we conceive that a statesman, who might be far indeed 
from regarding the Church of England with the reverence which Mr. 
Gladstone feels for her, might yet firmly oppose all attempts to destroy her. 
Such a statesman may be too well acquainted with her origin to look upon her 
with superstitious awe. He may know that she sprang from a compromise 
huddled up between the eager zeal of reformers and the selfishness of greedy, 
ambitious and time-serving politicians. He may find in every page of her 
annals ample cause for censure. He may feel that he could not, with ease to 
his conscience subscribe all her articles. Ife may regret that all the attempts 
which have been made to open her gates to large classes of nonconformists 
should have failed. Her episcopal polity he may consider as of purely human 
institution. He cannot defend her on the ground that she possesses the 
apostolical succession ; for he does not know whether that succession may not 
be altogether a fable. He cannot defend her on the ground of her unity ; for 
he knows that her frontier sects are much more remote from each other than 
one frontier is from the Church of Rome or the other from the Church of 
Geneva, But he may think that she teaches more truth with less alloy of 
error than would be taught by those who, if she were swept away, would 
occupy the vacant space. [fe may think that the effect produced by her 
beautiful services and by her pulpits on the national mind is, on the whole, 
highly beneficial. He may think that her civilising influence is usefully felt in 
remote districts, He may think that, if she were destroyed, a large portion of 
those who now compose her congregations would neglect all religious duties ; 
and that a still larger part would fall under the influence of diene mounte- 
banks, hungry for gain or drunk with fanaticism. While he would with 
pleasure admit that all the qualities of Christian pastors are to be found in 
large measure within the existing body of Dissenting ministers, he would per- 
haps be inclined to think that the standard of intellectual and moral character 
among that exemplary class of men may haye been raised to its present high 
point and maintained there by the indirect influence of the Mstablishment. 
And he may be by no means satisfied that, if the Church were at once swept 
away, the place of our Sumners and Whateleys would be supplied by Dodd-_ 
ridges and Halls. He may think that the advantages which we have described 
are obtained, or might, if the existing system were slightly modified, be 
obtained, without any sacrifice of the diated ol jects Which ul governments 
ought to have chiefly in view. Nay, he may be of opinion that an Institation, 
so deeply fixed in the hearts and minds of millions, could not be subverted 
without loosening and shaking all the foundations of civil society, With at 
fvast equal ease he would find reasons for supporting the Church of Scotland. 
Nor would he be under the necessity of resorting to any contract to justify the 
connection of two religious establishments with one government. He would 
think scruples on that head frivolous in any perscn who is zealous for a Church 
of which both Dr. Herbert Marsh and Dr. Daniel Wilson are bishops. 
Indeed, he would gladly follow out his principles mach further. He would 
have been willing to vote in 1825 for Lord Francis Egerton’s resolution, that 
it is expedient to give a public maintenance to the Catholic clergy of Ireland ; 
and he would deeply regret that no such measute Was adopted in! 820, 

Jn this way, we conceive, a statesman might, en our principles, satisfy 
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himself that it would be in the highest degree inexpedient ‘o abolish the 
Church, either of England or of Scotland. 

Lut if there were, in any part of the world, a national church regarded as 
heretical by four-fifths of the nation committed to its care—a church estab- 
lished and maintained by the sword—-a church producing twice as many riots 
as conversions-—a church which, though possessing great wealth and power, 
and though long backed by persecuting laws, had, in the course of many 
generations, been found unable to volte its doctrines and barely able to 
maintain its ground-—a church so odious, that fraud and violence, when used 
against its clear rights of property, were generally regarded as fair play-—-a 
iene whose ministers were preaching to desolate walls, and with difficulty 
olitaining their lawful subsistence by the help of bayonets—such a church, on 
our principles, could not, we must own, be defended. We should say that 
the state which allied itself with such a church postponed the primary end of 
government to the secondary ; and that the consequences had been such as 
any sagacious observer would have predicted. Neither the primary nor the 
secondary end is attained. The temporal and spiritual interests of the people 
suffer alike. The minds of men, instead of being drawn to the church, are 
alienated from the state. The magistrate, after sacrificing order, peace, union, 
all the interests which it is his first duty to protect for the purpose of pro- 
moting pure religion, is forced, after the experience of centuries, to admit 
that he has really been promoting error, The sounder the doctrines of such a 
ehurch—-the more absurd and noxious the superstition by which those dectrines 
are opposed---the stronger are the arguments against the policy which has 
deprived a good cause of its natural advantages. Those who preach to rulers 
the duty of employing power to propagate truth would do well to remember 
that falschood, though no match for truth alone, has often been found more 
than a match for truth and power together. 

A statesman, judging on our principles, would pronounce without hesitation 
that a church, such as we have last described, never ought to have been set 
up. Further than this we will not venture to speak for him, Tle would doubt- 
less remember that the world is full of institutions which, though they never 
ought to have been set up, yet, having been set up, ought not to be rudely 
pulled down; and that it is often wise in practice to be content with the 
Mitigation of an abuse which, looking at it in the abstract, we might feel 
impatient to destroy, 

We have done ; and nothing remains but that we part from Mr. Gladstone 
with the courtesy of antagonists who bear no malice. We dissent from his 
opinions, but we admire his talents ; we respect his integrity and benevolence ; 
amd we hope that he will not: suffer political avocations so entirely to engross 
him as to leave him ng Ieisure for hterature and philosophy, 


LORD CLIVE. (axcary, 140.) 


The Life of Robert, Lord Clive : coilected from the Family Papers commaunicated dy the 
Earl of Powis. By Major-General Sir JOHN Marcotm, KCB. 3 vols., 8vo. 
London, 1836, 


VR have always thought it strange that, while the history of the Spanish 
Mmpire in America is familiarly known to all the nations of Europe, the gieat 
tions of our countrymen in the East should, even among ourselves, excite 
ittle interest. Every schoolboy knows who imprisoned Montezuma ana who 
wtrangled Atabalipa, But we doubt whether one in ten, even among English 
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gentlemen of highly cultivated minds, can tell who won the battle of Buxar, 
who perpetrated the massacre of Patna, whether Sujah Dowlah ruled in Oude 
or in Travancore, or whether Holkar was a Hindoo or a Mussulman. Yet the 
victories of Cortes were gained over savages who had no letters, who were 
gnorant of the use of metals, who had not broken in a single animal to labour, 
who wielded no better weapons than those which could be made out of sticks, 
flints and fish-bones, who regarded a horse-soldier as a monster, half man and 
half beast, who took a harquebusier for a sorcerer able to scatter the thunder 
and lightning of the skies. The people of India, when we subdued them, 
were ten limes as numerous as the vanquished Americans and were at the 
same time quite as highly civilised as the victorious Spaniards. They had 
reared cities larger and fairer than Saragossa or Toledo, and buildings more 
beautiful and costly than the cathedral of Seville. They could show bankers 
richer than the richest firms of Barcelona or Cadiz, viceroys whose splendour 
far surpassed that of Ferdinand the Catholic, myriads of cavalry and long 
trains of artillery which would have astonished the great Captain. It might 
have been expected that every Englishman who takes any interest in any part 
of history would be curious to know how a handful of his countrymen, separated 
from their home by an immense ocean, subjugated, in the course of a few 
years, one of the greatest empires in the world. Yet, unless we greatly err, 
this subject is, to most readers, not only insipid, but positively distasteful. 

Perhaps the fault lies partly with the Idstorians. Mr, Mill’s book, though it 
has undoubtedly great and rare merit, is not sufficiently animated and pictures- 
que to attract those who read for amusement. Orme, inferior to no English 
historian in style and power of painting, is minute even to tediousness. In one 
volume he allots, on an average, a closcly printed quarto page to the events of 
every forty-eight hours. The consequence is, that his narrative, though one of 
the most authentic and one of the most finely written in our language, has 
never been very popular, and is now scarcely ever read. 

We fear that Sir John Maleolm’s volumes will not much attract those readers 
whom Orme and Mill have repelled, The materials placed at his disposal by 
the late Lord Powis were indeed of great value. But we cannot say that thev 
have been very skilfully worked up. Tt would, however, be unjust to criticise 
with severity a work which, if the author had Jived to complete and revise it, 
would probably have been improved hy cend-nsation and by a better arrange- 
ment. We are more disposed to perform th» pleasing duty of expressing our 
gratitude to the noble family to which the public owes so much useful and 
curious information, 

The cfect of the book, even when we make the largest allowance for the 
paruiality of those who have furmshed and of those who have digested the 
materials, is, on the whole, greatly to raise the character of Lord Clive. We 
are far indeed from sympathising with Sir John Matcolim, whose love passe, 
the love of biographers. and who can see nothing but wisdom and justice in the 
actions of his idol. But we are at least equally far from = concurring: in 
the severe judgment of Mr. Mill, who seems to us to show Icss diseri- 
mination in his account of Clive than in any other part: of his valuable work. 
Clive, like most men who are born with strong passions, and tried by strong 
temptations, committed great faults. But every person who takes a fair and 
enlightened view of his whole career must admit that our island, so fertile in 
heroes and statesmen, has scarcely ever produced a man more truly great either 
in arms or in council. 

The Clives had been settled, ever since the twelfth century, on an estate of 
no great value near Market-Drayton, in Shropshire. In the reign of George 
the First, this moderate but ancient inheritance was possessed by Mr, Richard 
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Klive, who seems to have been a plain man of no great tact or capacity. He 
had been bred to the law, and divided his time between professional business 
nd the avocations of a small proprietor, He married a lady from Manchester 
‘of the name of Gaskill, and became the father of a very numcrous family. His 
‘eldest son, Robert, the founder of the British empire in India, was born at the 
old seat of his ancestors on the twenty-ninth of September, 1725. 

Some lineaments of the character of the man were carly discerned in the 
child. There remain letters written by his relations when he was in his seventh 
year; and from these it appears that, even at that early age, his strong will 
nnd his fiery passions, sustained by a constitutional intrepidity which sometimes 
secmed hardly compatible with soundness of mind, had begun to cause great 
uneasiness to his family. ‘‘ Fighting,” says one of his uncles, ‘‘to which he is 
out of measure addicted, gives his temper such a fierceness and imperiousness 
that he flies out on every trifling occasion.” The old people of the neighbour- 
hood still remember to have heard from their parents how Bob Clive climbed to 
the top of the lofty steeple of Market-Drayton, and with what terror the inhab- 
itants saw him seated on a stone spout near the summit. They also relate how 
he formed all the good-for-nothing lads of the town into a kind of predatory 
army, and compelled the shopkeepers to submit to a tribute of apples and half- 
pence, in consideration of which ie guaranteed the security of their windows. 
He was sent from school to school, making very little progress in his learning, 
oud gaining for himself everywhere the character of an exceedingly naughty 
hoy. One of his masters, it is said, was sagacious enough to prophesy that the 
idle lad would make a great figure in the world. But the general opinion 
seems to have been that poor Robert was a dunce, if not a reprobate. His 
family expected nothing good from such slender parts and such a headstrong 
temper. It is not strange, therefore, that they gladly accepted for him, when 
he was in his eighteenth year, a writersbip in the service of the East India 
Company, and shipped him off to make a fortune or to die of a fever at 
Madras. 

.Far different were the prospects of Clive from those of the youths whom the 
East India College now annually sends to the Presidencies of our Asiatic 
empire. The Company was then purely a trading corporation. Its territory 
consisted of a few square miles, for which rent was paid to the native govern: 
ments. Its troops were scarcely numerous enough to man the batteries of three 
or four ill-constructed forts which had been erected for the protection of the 
warchouses. The natives, who composed a considerable part of these little 
garrisons, had not yet been trained in the discipline of Europe, and were 
armed, some with swords and shields, some with bows and arrows. The busi- 
ness of the servant of the Company was not, as now, to conduct the judicial, 
financial and diplomatic business of a great country, but to take stock, to 
make advances to weavers, to ship cargoes, and to keep a sharp look-out on 
private traders who dared to infringe the monopoly. The younger clerks were 
so miserably paid that they could scarcely subsist without incurring debt ; the 
elder enriched themselves by trading on their own account; and those who 
lived to rise to the top of the service often accumulated considerable fortunes. 

Madras, to which Clive had been appointed, was, at this time, perhaps, the 
first in importance of the Company's settlements. In the preceding century, 
Fort St. George had arisen on a barren spot beaten by a raging surf; and in 
the neighbourhood a town, inhabited by many thousands of natives, had 
sprung up, as towns spring up in the East, with the rapidity of the prophet’s. 
gourd, There were already in the suburbs many white villas, each surrounded 
by its garden, whither the wealthy agents of the Company retired, after the - 
labours of the desk and the warehouse, to enjoy the coal breeze which springy. 
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tip at sunset from the Bay of Bengal. The habits of these mercantile grandees 
appear to have been more profuse, luxurious and ostentatious than those of the 
high judicial aad political functionaries who have succeeded them. But comfort 
was far Jess understood. Many devices which now mitigate the heat af the 
climate, preserve health and prolong hfe were unknown. There was far less 
intercourse with Europe than at present. The voyage by the Cape, which in 
our time has often been performed within three months, was then very seldom 
accomplished in six, and was sometimes protracted to more than a year. Con- 
sequently, the Anglo-Indian was then much more estranged from his co: atry, 
much more an Oriental in his tastes and habits, and much less fitted to mix in 
society after his return to Europe than the Anglo-Indian of the present day. 

Within the fort and its precinct, the English governors exercised, by y-er- 
mission of the native rulers, an extensive authority. But they had never 
dreamed of claiming independent power. The surrounding country was ruled 
by the Nabob of the Carnatic, a deputy of the Viceroy of the Decoan, common.y 
called the Nizam, who was himself only a deputy of the mighty prince desig- 
nated by cur ancestors as the Great Mogul. Those names, once so august and 
formidable, still remain. There is still a Nabob of the Carnatic, who lives on 
a pension allowed to him by the Company out of the revenues of the province 
which his ancestors ruled. There is sulla Nizam, whose capital is overawed 
by a British cantonment, and to whom a British resident gives, under the name 
of advice, commands which are not to be disputed, There is still a Mogul, who 
is permitted to play at holding courts and receiving petitions, but who has less 
power to help or hurt than the youngest civil servant of the Commany, 

Clive’s voyage was unusually tedious even for that age. The ship remained 
some. months at the Brazils, where the young adventurer picked up some know- 
ledge of Portuguese and spent all his pocket-money, He did not arrive in 
India till more than a year after he had left England. | His situation at Madras 
was most painful. Ifis funds were exhausted. Ifis pay was small. [fe had 
contracted debts. Ile was wretchedly lodged—no small calamity in a climate 
which can be made tolerable to an European only by spacious and well-placed 
apartments. He had been furnished with letters of recommendation to a 
gentleman who might have assisted him; but when he landed at Fort St. 
George he found that this gentleman had sailed for England. His shy and 
haughty disposition withheld him from introducing himself. He was several 
months in India before he became acquainted with a single family. The 
climate affected his health and spirits. His duties were of a kind iil suited to 
his ardent and daring character. He pined for his home, and in his letters to 
his relations expressed his feelings in language softer and more pensive than we 
should have expected from“the waywardness of his boyhood or from the 
inflexible sternness cf his Iter years. ‘‘I have not enjoyed,” says he, ‘‘ one 
happy day since I feft my native country ;” and again, ‘‘I must confess, at 
intervals, when I think of my dear native England, it affects me in a very 
particular manner... ... If I should be so far blest as to revisit again my ewn 
country, but more especially Manchester, the centre of all my wishes, all that 
I could hope or desire for would be presented before me in one view.” 

One solace he found of the most respectable kind. The Governor possessed 
a good library, and permitted Clive to have access to it. The young man 
devoted much of his leisure to reading, and acquired at this time almost all the 
knowledge of books that he ever possessed. Asa boy he had been too idle, 
as a man he soon became too busy, for literary pursuits. : 

- But neither climate nor poverty, neither study nor the sorrows of a home-sick 
exile, could tame the ery ane audacity of his spirit. He behaved to his 
official superiors as he had behaved to his schoolmasters, and was several times 
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in danger of losing his situation, Twice, while residing in the Writer’s 
Buildings, he attempted to destroy himself; and twice the pistol which he 

snapped at his own head failed to go off. This circumstance, it is said, affected 

hiv. asa similar escape affected Wallenstein. After satisfying himself that the 
pistol was really well loaded, he burst forth into an exclamation that surely he 
vas reserved for something great. 

About this time an event which at first seemed likely to destroy all his hopes 
.n life suddenly opened before him a new path to eminence. Europe had been 
daring some years distracted by the war of the Austrian succession. George II. 
ws the steady ally of Maria Theresa. The house of Bourbon took the opposite 
tile. Vhough England was even then the first of maritime powers, she was 
hot, as she has since become, more than a match on the sea for all the nations 
of the world together ; and she found is difficult to maintain a contest against 
the united navies of France and Spain. In the eastern seas, France obtained 
the ascendency.  Labourdonnais, governor of Mauritius, a man of ennnent 
talents and virtues, conducted an expedition ‘o the continent of India in spite 
of the opposition of the British fleet-—dand od, cssembled an army, appeared 
before Madras, and compelled the town anc iort to capitulate. The keys were 
delivered ups the French colours were disp.ayed on Fort St. George ; and the 
contents of the Company’s warehouses were seized as prize of war by the con- 
querors. Tt was stipulated by the capitulation that the Enghsh inhabitants 
should be prisoners of war on parole, and that the town should remain in the 
hands of the French ullit should be ransomed.  Labourdonnais pledged his 
honour that only a moderate ransom should be required. 

But the success of Labourdonnais had awakened the jealousy of jis country- 
man, Dupleix, governor of Pondicherry. Dupleix, mereover, had already 
Hes al to revolve gigantic schemes, with which the restoration of Madras to the 
English was by no means compatible, Te declared that Labourdonnais had 
gone beyond his powers ; that conquests made by the French arms on the con- 
tinent of India were at the disposal of the governor of Pondicherry alone ; and 
that Madras should be rased to the ground. Lahourdonnais was compelled te 
yield, The anger which the breach of the capitulation excited among the 
English was increased by the ungenerous manner in which Dupleix treated the 
principal servants of the Company. The Governor and several of the first 
gentlemen of Fort St. George were carried under a guard to Pondicherry and 
conducted through the town in a triumphal procession under the eyes of fifty 
thousand spectators. It was with reason thought that this gross violation of 
paubhe faith absolved the inhabitants of Madras from the engagements mto 
which they had entered with Labourdonnais. Clive fled from the town by 
night in the disguise of a Mussulman and took refuge at Fort St. David, one 
ofthe small English settlements subordinate to Madras. 

The circumstances in which he was now placed naturally led him to adopt 
a profession better suited to his restless and intrepid spirit than the business of. 
examining packages and casting accounts. He solicited and obtained an 
ensipn’s commission in the service of the Company, and at twenty-one entered 
on his military career. His personal courage, of which he had, while stall a 
writer, given signal proof by a desperate duel with a military bully who was 
the terror of Fort St. David, speedily made him conspicuous even among 
hundreds of brave men. He soon began to show in his new calling other 
qualities which had not before been discerned in him—judgment, sagacity, 
deference tc legitimate authority. He distinguished himself highly in severai 
operations against the French, and was particularly noticed by Major Law. 
rence, who was then considered as the ablest British officer in India. 

. Chive had been only a few months in the army when intelligence arrived 
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that peace had been concluded between Great Britaitt and France. Dupleix 
Was in consequence compelled to restore Madras to the English Company, and 
the young ensign was at liberty to resume his former business. He did indeed 
return for a short time to his desk. He again quitted it in order to assist 
Major Lawrence in some petty hostilities with the natives, and then again 
returned to it. While he was thus wavering between a military and a com- 
mercial life, events took place which decided his choice... The politics of India 
assumed a new aspect. There was peace between the English and French 
Crowns ; but there arose between the English and French Companies trading 
to the East a war most eventful and important-—a war in which the prize was 
nothing less than the magnificent inheritance of the house of Tamerlane. 

The empire which Baber and his Moguls reared in the sixteenth century was 
long one of the most extensive and splendid in the worla. Ino no european 
kingdom was so large a population subject to a single prince, or so large a 
revenue poured into the treasury. The beauty and magnificence of the 
tuildings erected by the sovereigns of Hindostan ainazed even travellers who 
had seen St. Peter’s. The innumerable retinues and gorgeous decorations, 
which surrounded the throne of Delhi, dazzled even eyes which were accus- 
tomed to the pomp of Versailles. Some of the great viceroys, who held their 
posts by virtue of commissions from the Mogul, ruled as many subjects and 
enjoyed as Jarge an income as the King of France or the Emperor of Germany. 
Even the deputies of these deputies might well rank, as to extent of territory 
and amount of revenue, with the Grand Duke of Tuscany or the Elector of 
Saxony. 

There can be little doubt that this great empire, powerful and prosperous as 
it appears on a superficial view, was yet, even in its best days, for worse 
governed than the worst governed parts of kurope now are. The administra- 
tion was tainted with ail the vices of Oriental despotism, and with all the 
vices inseparable from the domination of race over race. The conflicting: 
pretensions of the princes of the royal house produced a long series of crimes 
and public disasters. Ambitious heutenants of the sovereign sometimes aspired 
to independence. Fierce tribes of Hindoos, impatient of a forcign yoke, 
frequently withheld tribute, repelled the armies of the government from the 
mountain fastnesses, and poured down in arms on the cultivated plains. In 
spite, however, of much constant maladministration, in spite of occasional 
convulsions which shook the whole frame of society, this great monarchy, on 
the whole, retained, during some generations, an outward appearance of unity, 
majesty aml energy. But, throughout the long reign of Aurungzebe, the 
state, notwithstanding all that the vigour and policy of the prince could effect, 
was hastening to dissolution. After his death, which took place in’ the year 
1707, the ruin was fearfully rapid. Violent shocks fromm without co-operated 
with an incurable decay which was fast proceeding within ; and ina few years 
the empire had undergone utter decomposition. 

The history of the successors of Theodosius bears no small analogy to that 
of the successors of Aurungzebe. But perhaps the fall of the Carlovingians 


‘furnishes the nearcst parallel to the falls of the Moguls. Charlemagne was 


scarcely interred when the imbecility and disputes of his descendants began tu 
bring contempt on themselves and destruction on their subjects. The wide 
dominion of the Franks was severed into a thousand pieces. Nothing more 
than a nominal dignity was left to the abject heirs of an illustrious name, 
Charles the Bald, and Charles the Fat, and Charles the Simple. Fierce 
invaders, differing from each other in race, language and religion, flocked, as 


_if by concert, from the farthest corners of the earth to plunder provinces which 


the government could no longer defend. The pirates of the Baltic extended 
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their ravages from the Elbe to the Pyrenees, and at length fixed their seat in 
the rich valley of the Seine. The Hungarian, in whom the trembling monks 
fancied that they recognised the Gog or Magog of prophecy, carried back the 
plunder of the cities of Lombardy to the depths of the Pannonian forests. The 
Saracen ruled in Sicily, desolated the fertile plains of Campania, and spread 
terror even to the walls of Rome. In the midst of these sufferings, a great 
imternal change passed upon the empire. The corruption of death began to 
ferment into new forms of life. While the great body, as a whole, was torpid 
and passive, every separate member began to feel with a sense and to move 
with an cnergy all its own. Just here, in the most barven and dreary tract of 
European history, all feudal privileges, all modern nobility, take their source. 
To this point we trace the power of those princes who, nominally vassals, but 
really independent, long governed, with the titles of dukes, marquesses and 
counts, almost every part of the dominions which had obeyed Charlemagne. 

Such, or nearly such, was the change which passed on the Mogul empire 
during the forty years which followed the death of Aurungzebe. A series of 
nominal sovereigns, sunk in indolence and debauchery, sauntered away life in 
secluded palaces; chewing bang, fondling concubines and listening to buffoons. 
A series of ferocious invaders had descended through the western passes to 
prey on the defenceless wealth of Hindostan. A Persian conqueror crossed 
the Indus, marched through the gates of Delhi, and bore away in triumph 
those treasures of which the magnificence had astounded Roe and Bernier—-the 
Peacock Throne, on which the richest jewels of Golconda had been disposect 
by the most skilful hands of Europe, and the inestimable Mountain 
of Light, which, after many strange vicissitudes, lately shone in the 
bracelet of Runjeet Sing, and is now destined to adorn the hideous idol of 
Orissa, The Afghan soon followed to complete the work of devastation which 
the Persian had Ranta The warlike tribes of Rajpoos threw off the Mussul- 
man yoke, A band of mercenary soldiers occupied Rohilcund. The Seiks 
tuled on the Indus. The Jauts spread terror along the Jumna, The high- 
lands which border on the western sea-coast of India poured forth a yet more 
formidable race-—-a race which was long the terror of every native power, and 
which yielded only after many desperate and doubtful struggles to the fortune 
and genius of England. Tt was nnder the reign of Aurungzebe that this wild 
clan of plunderers first descended from the mountains ; and soon after his 
death, every corner of his wide empire learned to tremble at the mighty name 
of the Mahrattas. Many fertile viceroyalties were entirely subdued by them. 
Their dominions stretched across the peninsula from sea to sea. Their captains 
reigned at Poonah, at Gualior, in Guzerat, in Berar and in Tanjore. Nor did 
they, thoagh they had become great sovereigns, therefore cease to be free- 
hooters. They still retained the predatory habits of their forefathers. Ivery 
region which was not subject to their rule was wasted by their incursions. 
Wherever their kettle-drums were heard, the peasant threw his bag of rice on 
his shoulder, hid his small savings in his girdle, and fled with his wife and 
children to the mountains or the jungles—-to the milder neighbourhood of the | 
hyvena and the tiger. Many provinces redeemed their harvests by the payment — 
ofan annual ransom, Even the wretched phantom who still bore the imperial 
title stooped to pay this ignominious /‘ black-mail.” The camp-fires of one ' 
rapacious leader were seen from the walls of the palace of Delhi. Another, at 
the head of his innumerable cavalry, descended year after year on the rice- 
fields of Bengal. Even the European factors trembled for their magazines. 
Less than a hundred years ago, it was thought necessary to fortify Calcutta - 
against the horsemen of Berar; and the name of the Mahratta ditch still 


preserves the memory of the danger. | | 
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Wherever the viceroys of the Mogul retained authority they became 
‘sovereigns. They might still acknowledge in words the superiority of fhe 
house of Tamerlane ; as a Count of Flanders or a Duke of Burgundy woukd 
have acknowledged the superiority of the most helpless driveller among: the/ 
later Carlovingians. They might occasionally send to their titular sovereig 
a complimentary present, or solicit from him a title of honour. But they were, 
in truth, no longer lieutenants removable’ at pleasure, but independent 
hereditary princes. In this way originated those great Mussulman houses 
which formerly ruled Bengal and the Carnatic, and those which still, though 
in a state of vassalage, exercise some of the powers of reyalty at Lucknow and 
Hyderabad, 

In what was this confusion to end?) Was the stmfe to continue during 
centuries? Was it to terminate in the rise of another great monarchy? Was 
the Mussulman or the Mahratta to be the Lord of India? Was another 
Baber to descend from the mountains and to lead the hardy tribes of 
Cabul and Chorasan against a wealthier and Jess warlike race? None of these 
events seemed improbable. But scarcely any inan, however sagacious, would 
have thought it possible that a trading company, separated from India by 
fifteen thousand wiles of sea, and possessing in India only a few acres for 
purposes of commerce, would, in less than a hundred years, spread its empire 
from Cape Comorin to the eternal snow of the Himalayas: would compel 
Mahratta and Mahommedan to forget their mutual feuds in common subjection 
---would tame down even those wild races which had resisted the most powerful 
of the Moguls—and having established a government far stronger than any 
ever known in those countries, would carry its victorious arms far to the cast 
of the Burrampooter and far to the west of the Hydaspes-—dictate terms of 
peace at the gates of Ava and seat its vassal on the throne of Candahar. 

The man who first saw that it was possible to found an European empire on 
the ruins of the Mogul monarchy was Dupleix. Tis restless, capacious and 
inventive mind had formed this scheme at atime when the ablest servants of 
the English Company were busied only about invoices and bills of lading. 
Nor had he only proposed to himself the end. Efe had also a just and distinct 
view of the means by which it was to be attained. He clearly saw that the 
greatest force which the princes of India could bring into the field would be no 
match for a small body of men trained in the discipline and guided by the 
tactics of the West. He saw also that the natives of India might, under 
European commanders, be formed into armies such as Saxe or Frederic would 
be proud to command, He was perfectly aware that the most easy and con- 
venient way in which an European adventurer could exercise sovereignty in 
India was to govern the motions and to speak through the mouth of some 
glittering puppet dignified by the title of Nabob or Nizam. The arts both of 
war and policy, which a few years later were employed successfully by the 
English, were first understood and practised by this ingenious and asniring 
Frenchman. | ae? 

The state of India was such that scarcely any aggression could be without a 
decent pretext, either in old laws or in recent practice. All rights were in a 
state of utter uncertainty ; and the Europeans who took part in the disputes of 
the natives confounded the confusion by applymg to Asiatic politics the public 
law of the West and analogies drawn from the feudal system. If it was con- 
venient to treat a Nabob as an independent prince, there was an excellent 
plea for doing so. He was independent, in fact. If it was convenient to 
treat him as a mere deputy of the Court of Delhi, there was no difficulty, for 
he was so in theory. If it was convenient to consider his office as an hereditary 
dignity, or as-a dignity held during life only, or aga dignity held only during 
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the good pleasure of the Mogul, arguments and precedents might be found for 
every one of those views. ‘The party who had the heir of Baber in their 
hands represented him as the undoubted, the legitimate, the absolute sove- 
reign, Whom all subordinate authorities were bound to obey. The party 
against whom his name was used did not want plausible pretexts for main- 
tuning that the empire was de facéo dissolved ; and that, though it might be 
proper to treat the Mogul with respect, as a venerable relique of an order of 
things which had passed away, it was absurd to regard him as the real master 
of ELindostan. 

In the year 1748 died one of the most powerful of the new masters of India 
=the preat Nizawial Malk, Viceroy of the Deccan, His authority descended 
to his sen, Nazir Jung. Of the provinces subject to this high functionary, the 
Carnatic was the wealthiest and the most extensive. It was governed by an 
ancient Nahob, whose name the Iengush corrupted into Anaverdy Khan. 

But there were pretenders to the government both of the viceroyalty and of 
the subordinate province. Mirzapha Jung, a grandson of Nizam al Mulk, 
appeared as the competitor of Nazir Jung. Chunda Sahib, son-in-law of a 
former Nabob of the Carnatic, disputed the Gde of Anaverdy Khan, In the 
unsettled stete of Indian law, it was casy for both Mirzapha Jung and Chunda 
Sahib to make ont something dike a clann of right. In a society altogether 
Wisoranised, they had no ditheulty in finding preedy adventurers to follow 
their standards. They united their interests, invaded the Carnatic and applies 
for assistance to the French, whose fame had been raised by their success 
avunst the Enghsh in the recent war on the coast of Coromandel. . 

Nothing could have happened more pleasig to the subtle and ambitious 
Dupleix, To make a Nabob of the Carnatic, to make a Viceroy of the 
Peccean, to rule under their names the whole of Southern Todia ; this was in- 
deed an attractive prospect. He allied himself with the pretenders, and sent 
faur hundred French soldiers and two thousand Sepoys, disciplined after the 
Puropean fashion, to the assistange of his confederates. A battle was fought. 
The French distinguished themselves greatly. Anaverdy Khan was defeated 
and slain. His son, Mahommed Ah, who was afterwards well known in 
Lnyhind as the Nabob of Arcot, and who owes to the eloquence of Burke a 
Most unenviable mmortahty, fled with a scanty remnant of bis army to 
Trehinopoly ; and the conquerors became at once masters of almost every 
partof the Carnatic, 

This was but the beginning of the greatness of Dupleix. After some months 
of fighting, negotiation and intrigue, his ability apd yood fortane seemed to 
have prevailed everywhere, Nazir Jung perished by the hands of his own 
followers ; Mirzapha Jung was master of the Deccan; and the triumph of 
French arms and French policy was complete. At Pondicherry all was ex- 
ultation and festivity. Salutes were fired from the batteries and Te Deu 
sung inthe churches. The new Nizam came thither to visit his allies, and the 
ceremony of his installation was performed there with great pomp.  Dupleix, 
dressed in the garb worn by Mahommedans of the highest rank, entered the 
town in the same palanquin with the Nizam, and, in the pageant which fot- 
lowed, took precedence of all the court. He was declared Governor of India 
from the river Kristna to Cape Comorin, with authority superior even to that 
of Chunda Sahib. He was entrusted with the command of seven thoasan| 
cavalry. It was announced that no mint would be suffered to exist in the 
Carnatic except that at Pondicherry. A large portion of the treasures which 
former Viceroys of the Deccan had accumulated found its way into the coffers 
of the French governor, It was rumoured that he had received two hundred 
thousand pounds sterling in money, besides many valuable jewels. Ip fet, 
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there could scarcely be any limit to his gains. 9 Te now ruled thirty millions 
of people with almost absolute power. No honour or emolument could be 
obtained from the government but by his intervention, No petition, unless 
signed by him, was even perused by the Nizam. 

Mirzapha Jung survived his elevation only a few months. But anofher 
prince of the same house was raised to the throne by French influence, and 
ratified all the promises of his predecessor, Dupleix was now the greatest 
potentate in India. His countryinen beasted that his name was mentioned 
with awe even in the chambers of the palace of Delhi. The native 
population looked with amazement on the progress which, in the short 
space of four years, an European adventuwer had made towards dominion 
in Asia. Nor was the vainglorious Frenchman content with the reality of 
power. Tle Joved to display it with arrogant ostentation before the eyes 
of his subjects and of lis rivals, Near “ihe spot where his policy had 
obtained its chief triumph, by the fall of Nazir Jung and the elevation of 
Mirzapha, he determined to erect a column, on the four sides of which four 
pompous inscriptions, in four languages, should proclaim his victory to all 
the nations of the East. Medals stamped with emblems of his suc- 
cesses were buried beneath the foundations of this stately pillar, and round 
it arose a town bearing the haughty name of Dupleix Fatihabad, which t., 
being interpreted, the City of the Victory of Dupleix. 

The English had made some feeble and irresolute attempts to stop the 
rapid and brilliant career of the rival Company, and continued to recognise 
Mahommed Ali as Nabob of the Carnatic. But the dominions of Mahomined 
Ali consisted of Trichinopoly alone, and Trichinopoly was now infested by 
Chunda Sahib and his French auxiliaries. To raise the siege seemed impos- 
sible. The small force which was then at Madras had no commander. Major 
Lawrence had returned to England, and not a single officer of established 
character remained in the settlement. The natives had learned to look with 
contempt on the mighty nation which was soun to conquer and to rule them. 
They had seen the French colours flying on Fort St. George, they had seea 
the chiefs of the English factory led in tramiph through the streets of Pondi- 
cherry, they had seen the arms and counsels of Dupleix everywhere successful, 
while the opposition which the authorities of Madras had made to his progress 
had served only to expose their own weakness and to heighten his glory, At 
this moment, the valour and genius of an obscure English youth suddenly turned 
the tide of fortune. 

Clive was now twenty-five years old. After hesitating for some time between 
a military and a commercial life, he had at length been placed ina post which 
partook of both characters, that of commissary to the troops with the rank of 
captain. Vhe present emergency called forth all his powers. He represented 
10 his superiors that unless some vigorous effort were made, Trichinopoly would 
fail, the house of Anaverdy Khan would perish, and the French would becony: 
the real masters of the whole peninsula of India, Tt was absolutely necessary 
to strike some daring blow. If an attack were made on Arcot, the capital of 
the Carnatic and the favourite residence of the Nabobs, it was not impossible that 
the siege of Trichinopely would be raised. The heads of the English settle- 
iment, now thoroughly alarmed by the success of Dupleix, and apprehensive 
that, in the event of a new war between France and Great Britain, Madras 
would be instantly taken and destroyed, approved of Clive’s plan, and intrustedt 
the execution af it to himself. The young captain was put at the head of 
two hundred English soldiers and three hundred sepoys, armed and disci- 
plined after the — an fashion. Of the eight officers who commanded 
this ttle force under him, not a single one had ever been in action, and four 
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of the eight were factors of the Company whom Clive’s example had induced 
to offer their services. The weather was stormy ; but Clive pushed on, through 
thunder, lightning and rain, to the gates of Arcot. The garrison, in a panic, 
evacuated the fort, and the English entered it without a blow. 

But Clive well knew that he should not be suffered to retain undisturbed 
possession of his conquest. He instantly began to collect provisions, to throv: 
up works, and to miake preparations for sustaining a siege. The garrison, 
which had fled at his approach, had now recovered from its dismay, and, 
having been swollen by large reinforcements from the neighbourhood to a 
force of three thousand men, encamped close to the town. At dead of. 
night, Clive marched out of the fort, attacked the camp by surprise,’.slew 
great numbers, dispersed the rest, and returned to his quarters - without 
having lost a single man. : 

The intelligence of these events was soon carried to Chunda Sahib, who 
with his French allies was besieging Trichinopoly. He immediately 
detached four thousand men from his camp and sent them to Arcot. They 
were speedily joined by the remains of the force which Clive had lately 
scattered. They were further strengthened by two thousand men from 
Vellore; and by a still more important reinforcement of a hundred and _ fifty 
French soldiers whom Dupleix despatched from Pondicherry. The whole of 
this army, amounting to about ten thousand nen, was under the command of 
Rajah Sahib, son of Chunda Sahib. 7 

Rajah Sahib proceeded to invest the fort of Arcot, which seemed quite 
incapable of sustaining a siege. The walls were ruimous, the ditches dry, 
the ramparts too narrow to admit the guns, the battlements too low to 
protect the soldiers, The little garrison had been greatly reduced by casualties. 
It now consisted of a hundred and twenty Europeans and two hundred 
sepoys. Only four officers were left, the stock of provisions -was scanty, and 
the commander, who had to conduct the defence under circumstances so 
discouraging, was a young man of five-and-twenty who had been bred a 
bookkeeper. . 
During fifty days the siege went on. During fifly days the young captain 
maintained the defence with a firmness, vigilance and ability which would 
have done honeur to the oldest marshall in wee x The breach, however, 
increased day by day. The garrison: began to feel the pressure of hunger. 
Under such circumstances, any troops so scantily provided with officers 
might have been expected to show signs of insubordination; and the 
danger was peculiarly great in a force composed of men differing widely from 
each other in extraction, colour, language, manners and religion. But 
the devotion of the little band to its chief surpassed anything that is related 
of the Tenth Legion of Caesar or of the Old Guard of Napoleon. The. - 
sepoys came to Clive, not to complain of their scanty fare, but to propose 
that all the grain should be given to the Europeans, who required more 
nourishment than the natives of Asia. The thin gruel, they said, which 
was strained away from the rice, would suffice a themselves. History. , 
contains no more touching instance of military fidelity, or of the influence’ of.a 
commanding mind. ee _ OF or A, ee — 

An attempt made by the government of Madras to relieve the place had 
failed, But there was hope from another quarter. A body of six thousand Mah- 
rattas, half soldiers, half robbers, under the command of a chiefnamed Morari . 
Row, had been hired to assist Mahommed Ali, but thinking the French power. . 
irresistible and the triumph of Chunda Sahib certain, they had hitherto remained ° . 
inactive on the frontiers of the Carnatic. The fame of the defence of Arcot © 


roused them from their torpor, Morari Row declared that he had never beforg ”. 
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believed that Englishmen could fight, but that he would willingly help them 
since ‘he saw that they had spirit to help themselves. Rajah Sahib learned. 
that the Mahrattas were in motion. It was necessary for him to be expe- 
ditious. He first tried negotiation. He offered large bribes to Clive, which 
were rejected with scorn. IIe vowed that, if his proposals were not accepted, 
he would instantly storm the fort and put every man in it to the sword. 
Clive told him in reply, with characteristic haughtiness, that his father 
was an usurper, that his army was a rabble, and that he would do well to 
think twice before he sent such poltroons into a breach defended ‘by English 
soldiers, . 

Rajah Sahib determined to storm the fort. The day was well suited to 

a bold military enterprise. It was the great Mahommedan festival which is 
sacred to the memory of Hosein, the son of Ali. The history of Islam con- 
tains nothing more touching than that mournful legend: How the chief of the 
Fatimites, when all his brave followers had perished round him, drank his 
latest draught of water and uttered his latest prayer—how the assassins 
carried his head in triumph—how the tyrant smote the lifeless lips with his 
staff—and how a few old men recollected with tears that they had seen those 
lips pressed to the lips of the Prophet of God. After the lapse of near 
twelve centuries, the recurrence of this solemn season excites the fiercest 
and saddest emotions in the bosoms of the devout Moslem of India. They 
work themselves up to such agonies of rage and lamentation that some, 
it is said, have given up the ghost from the mere effect of mental ex- 
citement. They believe that whoever, during this festival, falls in arms 
against the infidels, atones by his death for all the sins of his life, and passes 
at once to the garden of the Houris. It was at this time that Rajah Sahib 
determined to assault Arcot. Stimulating drugs were employed to aid: the 
effect of religious zea], and the besiegers, drunk with enthusiasm, drunk 
with bang, rushed furiously to the attack. os | : —_ 

- Clive had received secret intelligence of the design, had made his arrange- 
ments, and, exhausted by fatigue, had thrown himself on his bed. He 
was awakened by the alarm, and was instantly at his post. The enemy 
advanced, driving before them clephants whose foreheads were armed with 
iron plates, It was expected that the gates would yield to the shock of 
these living battering-rams. But the huge beasts no sooner felt the English’ 
musket-balls than they turned round and rushed furiously away, trampling 
on the multitude which had urged them forward. <A raft was launched on 
the water which filled one part of the ditch. Clive, perceiving that his 
gunners at that post didnot. understand their business, took the manage- 
‘ment of a piece of artillery himself and cleared the raft in a few minutes, 
Where the moat was dry, the assailants mounted with great boldness ; but 
they were received with a fire so heavy and so well directed, that it soon 
quelled the courage even of fanaticism and of intoxication. The rear ranks 
of the English kept the front ranks supplied with a constant succession of 
loaded muskets, and every shot told on the living mass below. After three 
‘desperate onsets, the besiegers retired behind the ditch. 

‘The struggle lasted about an hour. Four hundred of the assailants fell. 
The garrison lost only five or six men. The besieged passed an anxious night, 
looking for a-renewal of the attack. But when day broke the enemy were 
:no more to. be seen. They had retired, leaving to the English several guns 
-and.a large quantity of ammunition. er ae 7 — 

» The news was received at Fort St. George with transports of joy and_ 
pride... Clive was justly regarded as a-man equal to any command. Two 
hundred English soldiers and seven. hundred sepoys were sent to him, and 
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with this force he instantly commenced offensive operations. He took the fort 
of Timery, effected a junction with a division of Morari Row’s army, and 
hastened, by forced marches, to attack Rajah Sahib, who was at the head of 
about five thousand men, of whom three hundred were French. The action 
was sharp; but Clive gained a complete victory. The military chest of Rajah 
Sahib fell into the hands of the conquerors. Six hundred sepoys, who had 
served in the enemy’s army, came over to Clive’s quarters, and were taken into 
the British service. Conjeveram surrendered without a blow. The governor 
of Arnee deserted Chunda Sahib and recognised the title of Mahommed Ah. 

Hfad the entire direction of the war been entrusted to Clive, it would pro- 
bably have been brought to a speedy close. Kut the timidity and incapa. 
city which appeared in all the movements of the English, except where he 
was personally present, protracted the struggle. The Mahrattas muttered 
that his soldiers were of a different race from the British whom they found 
elsewhere. The effect of this languor was that in no long time Rajah Sahib, 
at the head of a considerable army, mm which were four hundred French troops, 
appesred almost under the guns of Fort St. George, and laid waste the 
Villas and gardens of the gentlemen of the english setdement. But he was 
again encountered and defeated by Clive. More than a hundred of the 
French were killed or taken, a loss more serious than that of thousands of 
natives. The victorious army marched from the field of battle to Fort St. 
David. On the road lay the City of the Victory of Dupleix and the stately 
monument which was designed to commemorate the triumphs of France 
in the East. Clive ordered both the city and the monument to be rased to 
the ground. He was induced, we believe, to take this step, not by personal 
or national malevolence, but by a just and profound policy. The town and 
its pompous name, the pillar and its vaunting inscriptions, were among the 
devices by which Dupleix had laid the public mind of India under a spell. 
This spell it was Clive’s business to break. The natives had been taught 
that France was confessedly the first power in Europe, and that the English 
dad not) presume to dispute her supremacy. No measure could be more 
effectual for the removing of this delusion than the public and solemn de- 
motion of the French trophies. 

The government of Madras, encouraged by these events, determined to 
send a strong detachment, under Chive, to reinforce the garrison of Trich- 
inoply, But just at this conjuncture, Major Lawrence arrived from Eng- 
land and assumed the chief command. From the waywardness and impatience 
of control which had characterised Clive, both at school and in the counting- 
house, it might have been expected that he would not, after such achievements, 
act with zeal and good humour in a subordinate capacity. But Lawrence had 
early treated him with kindness; and it is bare justice to Clive to say that, 
proud and overbearing as he was, kindness was never thrown away upon him. 
He cheerfully placed himself under the orders of his old friend, and exerted 
himself as strenuously in the second post as he could have done in the first. 
Lawrence well knew the value of such assistance. Though himself gifted 
with no intellectual faculty higher than plain good sense, he fully appreciated 
the powers of his brilliant coadjutor. Though he had made a methodical 
study of military tactics, and, like all men regularly bred to a profession, 
was disposed to look with disdain on interlopers, he had yet liberality enough ~ 
to acknowledge that Clive was an exception to common rules. ‘‘ Some 
people,” he wrote, ‘‘are pleased to term Captain Clive fortunate and lucky ; 
but, in my opinion, from the knowledge I have of the gentleman, he de-— 
served and might expect from his conduct everything as it fell out; a 
man of an undaunted resolution, of a cool temper, and of a presence of mind 
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which never left him in the greatest danger—born a soldier; for, without 
a military education of any sort, or much conversing with any of the pro- 
fession, from his judgment and good sense, he led on an army like an ex- 
perienced officer and a brave soldier, with a prudence that certainly warranted 
success. ” 

The French had no commander to oppose to the two friends. Dupleix, not 
inferior in talents for negotiation and intrigue to any European who has borne 
a part in the revolutions of India, was ill qualified to direct in person military 
operations. He had not been bred a soldier, and had no inclination to become 
one. His enemies accused him of personal cowardice ; and he defended him- 
self in a strain worthy of Captain Bobadil. le kept away from shot, he said, 
because silence and tranquility were propitious to his genius, and he found it 
difficult to pursue his meditations amidst the noise of fire-arms. He was thus 
under the necessity of intrusting to others the execution of his great warlike 
designs ; and he bitterly complained that he was ill served. le had indeed 
been assisted by one officer of eminent merit, the celebrated Bussy. But Bussy 
had marched northward with the Nizam, and was fully employed in looking 
after his own interests and those of France ai the court of that prince. Among 
the officers who remained with Dupleix, there was not a single man of talent ; 
and many of them were boys, at whose ignorance and folly the common 
soldiers laughed. 

The English triumphed everywhere. The besiegers of Trichinopoly were 
themselves besieged and compelled to capitulate. Chunda Sahib fell into the 
hands of the Mahrattas, and was put to death at the instigation probably of his 
competitor, Mahommed Ali. The spirit of Dupleix, however, was unconquer- 
able, and his resources inexhaustible. From his employers in Europe he no 
longer received help or countenance. They condemned his policy. They allowed 
him no pecuniary assistance. They sent him for trcops only the sweepings of 
the galleys. Yet still he persisted, intrigued, bribed, promised—-lavished his 
private fortune, strained his credit, procured new diplomas from Delhi, raised 
up new encmies to the government of Madras on every side, and even among 
the allies of the English Company. But all was in vain. Slowly, but steadily, 
the power of Britain continued to increase and that of France to docline. 

The health of Clive had never been good during his residence in India ; and 
his constitution was now so much impaired that he determined to return to 
England. Before his departure he undertook a service of considerable difficulty, 
and performed it with his usual vigour and dexterity. The forts of Covelong 
and Chingleput were occupied by French garzisons. It was determined to send 
a force against them. But the only force available for this purpose was of such 
a description that no officer but Clive wouid risk his reputation by commanding 
it. It consisted of five hundred newly-levied sepoys and two hundred recruits 
who had just anded from England, and whc were the worst and lowest wretches 
that the Company’s crimps could pick up in the flash-houses of London. Clive, 
ill and exhausted as he was, undertook to make an army of this undisciplined 
rabble, and marched with them to Covelong. A shot from the fort killed one of 
these extraordinary soldiers ; on which all the rest faced about and ran away, 
and it was with the greatest difficulty that Chve rallied them. On another 
occasion the noise of a gun terrified the sentinels so much that one of them was 
found, some hours later, at the bottom of a well. Clive gradually accustomed 
them to danger, and, by exposing himself constantly in the most perilous situa- 
tions, shamed thenr into courage. He at length succeeded in forming a 
respectable force out of his unpromising materials. Covelong fell. Clive 
learned that a strong detachment was marching to relieve it from Chingleput. 
Ue tock measures to prevent the enemy from learning that they were too late, 
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laid an ambuscade for them on the road, killed a hundred of them with one 
fire, took three hundred prisoners, pursued the fugitives to the gates of Chingle- 
put, laid siege instantly to that fastness, reputed one of the strongest in India, 
made a breath, and was on the point of storming, when the French commandant 
capitulated and retired with his men. 

Clive returned to Madras victorious, but in a state of health which rendered 
it impossible for him to remain there long. He married at this time a young 
lady of the name of Maskelyne, sister of the eminent mathematician, who long 
held the post of Astronomer Royal. She is described as handsome and accom- 
plished; and her husband’s letters, it is said, contain proofs that he was 
devotedly attached to her. 

Almost immediately after the marriage, Clive embarked with his bride for 
England. We returned a very different person from the poor slighted boy who 
had been sent out ten years before to seek his fortune. He was only twenty: 
seven 3 yet his country already respected him as one of her first soldiers. There 
was then general peace in Europe. The Carnatic was the only part of. the 
world where the English and French were in arms against each other. The 
vast schemes of Dupleix had excited no small uneasiness in the city of London ; 
and the rapid turn of fortune, which was chiefy owing to the courage and 
talents of Clive, had begn hailed with great delight. The young captain was 
known at the India House by the honourable nickname of General Clive,. 
and was toasted by that appellation at the feasts of the Directors. On his 
arrival in England he found himself an object of general interest and admira- 
tion, The East India Company thanked him for his services in the warmest — 
terms, and presented him with a sword set with diamonds. With rare delicacy, 
he refused to receive this token of gratitude unless a similar compliment was 
paid to his friend and commander, Lawrence. 

It may easily be supposed that Clive was most cordially welcomed home by 
his family, who were delighted by his success, though they seenf to have been 
hardly able to comprehend how their naughty idle Bobby had become so great 
aman. His father had been singularly hard of belief. Not until the news of 
the defence of Arcot arrived in England was the old gentleman heard to growl 
out that after all the booby had something in him. Tis expressions of appro- 
bation became stronger and stronger as news arrived of one brilliant exploit 
after another ; and he was at length immoderately fond and proud of his:son. ~ 

Clive’s relations had very substantial reasons for rejoicing at his return. 
Considerable sums of prize money had fallen to his share ; and he had brought 
home a moderate fortune, part of which he expended in extricating his father 
from pecuniary dithculties and in redeeming the family estate. The remainder 
he appears to have dissipated in the course of about two years. He lved 
splendidly, dressed gaily even for those times, kept a carriage and saddle 
horses, and, not content with these ways of getting rid of his money, resorted 
to the most speedy and effectual of all modes of evacuation, a contested election 
followed by a petition. | , | 

At the time of the general election of 1754, the government was in a very singu- 
lar state. There was scarcely any formal Opposition. The Jacobites had been 
cowed by the issue of the last rebellion. The Tory party had fallen into utter- 
contempt. It had been deserted by all the men of talents who had belonged | 
to it, and had scarcely given a sympton of life during some years. The small 
faction which had been held together by the influence and promises of Prince _ 
Frederic had been dispersed by his death. Almost every public man of «lis-: 
tinguished talents in the kingdom, whatever his early connections might have 
been, was in office, and called himself a Whig. But this extraordinary appear- ; 
ance of concord was quite delusive. The administration itself was distracted - 
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by bitter enmities and conflicting pretensions. The chief object of its members 
was to depress and supplant each other. The prime minister, Newcastle, weak, 
timid, jealous and perfidious, was at once detested and despised by some of 
the most important members of his government, and by none more than by 
Henry Fox, the Secretary at War. This able, daring and ambitious man 
seized every opportunity of crossing the First Lord of the Treasury, from whom 
he well knew that he had little to dread and little to hope ; for Newcastle was 
fhrough life equally afraid of breaking with men of parts and of promoting 
them, | 

Newcastle had set his heart on returning two members for St. Michacl, one 
of those wretched Cornish boroughs which were swept away by the Reform 
Act in 1832, He was opposed by Lord Sandwich, whose influence had long 
been paramount there: and Fox exerted himself strenuously in Sandwich’s 
behalf. Clive, who had been introduced to Fox and very kindly received by 
him, was brought forward on the Sandwich interest, and was returned. 
But a petition was presented against the return, and was backed by the whole 
influence of the Duke of Newcastle. . 

The case was heard, according to the usage of that time, before a committee 
of the whole [Ilouse. Questions respecting clections were then considered 
merely as party questions. Judicial impartiality was not even affected. Sir 
Robert Walpcle wasin the habit of saying openly that, in election battles, 
there ought to be no quarter. On the present occasion the excitement was 
great. The matter really at issue was, not whether Clive had been properly 
or improperly returned, but whether Newcastle or Fox was to be master of the 
new Louse of Commons, and consequently first minister. -The contest was 
long and obstinate, and success seemed to lean sometimes to one side and 
sometimes to the other. Fox put forth all his rare powers of debate, beat half 
the lawyers in the House at their own weapons, and carried division after 
division against the whole influence of the Treasury. The committec decided 
in Clive’s favour. But when the resolution was reported to the House, things 
took a different course. The remnant of the Tory Opposition, contemptible 
as it was, had yet sufficient weight to turn the scale between the niccly 
balanced parties of Newcastle and Tox. Newcastle the Tories could only 
despise. Fox they hated, as the boldest and most subtle politician and the 
ablest debater among the Whigs—as the steady friend of Walpole—as the 
devoted adherent of the Duke of Cumberland. After wavering till the last 
moment, they determined to vote in a body with the Prime Minister’s friends. 
The consequence was that the House, by a small majority, rescinded the 
decision of the committee, and Clive was unseated. : 
| Ejected from Paliament and straitened in his means, he naturally began to 
look again towards India. The Company and the Government were eager to 
avail themselves of his services. A treaty favourable to England had indeed 
been concluded in the Carnatic. Dupleix had been superseded, and had 
returned with the wreck of his immense fortune to Europe, where calumny and 
chicanery soon hunted him to his grave. But many signs indicated that a war 
between France and Great Britian was at hand ; ‘and it was therefore thought 
desirable to send an able commander to the Company’s settlements in India. 
The Directors appointed Clive governor of Fort St. David. The King gave 
him the commission of a lieutenant-colonel in the British army, and in 1755 
he again sailed for Asia. ; 

The first service on which he was employed after he returned to the East 
was the reduction of the stronghold of Gheriah. This fortress,. built on a 
-@raggy promontory. and almost surrounded by the ocean, was the den of a 
_ pirate named Angria, whose barks had long been the terror of the Arabian 
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Gulf, Admiral Watson, who commanded the English squadron in thé 
Kastern seas, burned Angria’s fleet, while Clive attacked the fastness by 
land, The place soon fell, and a booty of a hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
sterling was divided among the conquerors. 

After this exploit, Clive proceeded to his government of Fort St. David. 
Before he had beep their two months, he received intelligence which called 
forth all the energy of his bold and active mind. 

Of the provinces which had been subject to the house of Tamerlane, the 
wealthiest was Bengal. No part of India possessed such natural advantages both 
for agriculture and for commerce. The Ganges, rushing through a hundred 
channels to the sea, has formed a vast plain of rich mould which, even under 
the tropical sky, rivals the verdure of an English April. The rice fields yield 
an increase such as is elsewhere unknown. Spices, sugar, vegetable oils are 
produced with marvellous exuberance. The rivers afford an inexhaustible 
supply of fish. The desolate islands along the sea-coast, overgrown by noxious 
vegetation and swarming with deer and tigers, supply the cultivated districts 
with abundance of salt. The great stream which fertilises the soil is, at the 
same time, the chief highway of Eastern commerce. On its banks, and on 
those of its tributary waters, are the wealthiest marts, the most splendid 
capitals and the most sacred shrines of India. The tyranny of man had for 
ages struggled in vain against the overflowing bounty of nature, In spite of 
the Mussulman despot and of the Mahratta freebooter, Bengal was known 
through the East as the garden of Eden, as the rich kingdom. Its ‘population 
inuluplied exceedingly. Other provinces were nourished from the overflowing 
of its granaries; and the ladies of London and Paris were clothed in 
the delicate produce of its looms. The race by whom this rich tract was 
peopled, enervated by a soft climate and accustomed to peaceful employments, 
bore the same relation to other Asiatics which the Asiatics generally bear to 
the bold and energetic children of Europe. The Castilians have a proverb, 
that in Valencia the earth is water and the men women; and the description 
is at least equally applicable to the vast plain of the Lower Ganges. What- 
ever the Bengalee does he does languidly. Hus favourite pursuits are 
sedentary. He shrinks from bodity exertion ; and, though voluble in dispute 
and singularly pertinacious in the war of chicane, he seldom engages in a 
personal conflict and scarcely ever enlists asa soldier. We doubt whether 
there be a hundred genuine Bengalees in the whole army of the East India 
Company. There never, perhaps, existed a people so thoroughly fitted by 
nature and by habit for a foreign yoke. 

The great commercial companies of Europe had long possessed factories in 
Bengal. The French were settled, as they still are, at Chandernagore on the 
Hoogley. Lower down the stream, the English had built Fort William. <A 
church and ample warehouses rose in the vicinity. A row of spacious houses, 
belonging to the chief factors of the East India Company, lined the banks of 
the river; and in the neighbourhood had sprung up a large and busy native 
town where some Hindoo merchants of great opulence had fixed their abpde. 
But the tract now covered by the palaces of Chowringhee contained only a 
few miserable huts thatched with straw. <A jungle, abandoned to water-fowl 
and alligators, covered the site of the present Citadel and the Course, which 
is now daily crowded at sunset with the gayest equipages of Calcutta. For 
the ground on which the settlement stood, the English, like other great 
landholders, paid rent to the government ; and they were, like other great 
landholders, permitted to exercise a certain jurisdiction within their domain..: 

The great province of Bengal, together with Orissa and Bahar, had long 
been governed by a viceroy whom the English called Aliverdy Khan, and who, © 
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like the other viceroys of the Mogul, had become virtually independent. He 
died in 1756, and the sovereignty descended to his grandson, a youth under 
twenty years of age, who bore the name of Surajah Dowlah. Oriental despots 
are perhans the worst class of human being’; and this unhappy boy was one 
of the worst specimens of his class: His understanding was naturally feeble 
anl his temper naturally unamiable. His education had been such as would 
have enervated even a vigorous intellect and perverted even a generous disposi- 
tion. He was unreasonable, because nobady ever dared to reason with him, and 
selfish, because he had never been made to feel himself dependent on the 
good will of others. Early debauchery had unnerved his body and his mind. 
He indulged immoderately in the use of ardent spirits, which inflamed his 
weak brain almust to madness. ILis chosen companions were flatterers sprung 
from the dregs of the people and recommended by nothing but buffoonery and 
servility. It is said that he had arrived at the last stage of human depravity, 
when cruelty becomes pleasing for its own sake—when the sight of pain as 
pain, where no advantage is to be gained, no offence punished, no danger 
averted, is an agreeable excitement. It had early been his amusement 
to torture beasts and birds; and, when he grew up, he enjoyed with still 
keener relish the misery of his fellow-creatures. 

From a child Surajah Dowlah had hated the English. It was his whim to 
do so; and his whims was never opposed. He had also formed a very exag- 
gerated notion of the wealth which might be obtained by plundering them ; 
and his feeble and uncultivated mind was incapable of perceiving that the 
riches of Calcutta, had they been even greater than he imagined, would not 
compensate him for what he must lose if the European trade, of which Bengal 
was a chief seat, should be driven by his viclence to some other quarter. Pre- 
texts for a quarrel were readily found. The English, in expectation of a war 
with France, had begun to fortify their settlement without special permission 
from the Nabob. A rich native, whom he longed to plunder, had taken refuge 
at Calcutta and had not been delivered up. On such grounds as these, Surajah 
Dowlah marched with a great army against Fort William. : 

The servants of the Company at Madras had been forced by Dupleix to 
become statesmen and soldiers. Those in Bengal were still mere traders, and 
were terrified and bewildered by the approaching danger. Vhe governor, 
who had heard much of Surajah Dowlah’s cruelty, was frightened out of his 
wits, jumped into a boat and took refuge in the nearest ship. The military 
commandant thought that he could not do better than follow so good an exam- 

le. The fort was taken after a feeble resistance; and great numbers of the 
English fell into the hands of the conquerors. The Nabob seated himself 
with regal pomp in the principal hall of the factory and ordered Mr. Holwell, 
the first in rank among the prisoners, to be brought before him. He abused 
the insolence of the English and grumbled at the smallness of the treasure 
which he had found, but promised to spare their lives, and retired to rest. 

Then was committed that great crime, memorable for its singular atrocity, 
memorable for the tremendous retribution by which it was followed. The 

“nglish captives were left to the mercy of the guards; and the guards deter- 
mined to secure them for the night in the prison of the garrison, a chamber 
known by the fearful name of the Black Hole. Even for a single European 
malefactor, that dungeon would, in such a climate, have been too close and 
narrow. The space was only twenty feet square. The atr-holes were small 
and obstructed. It was the summer solstice, the season when the fierce heat 
of Bengal can scarcely be rendered tolerable to natives of England by lofty 
halls and by the constant waving of fans. The number of the prisoners was one 
hundred and forty-six. When they were ordered to enter the cell, they ima: 
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gined that the soldiers were joking; and being in high spirits on account of 
the promise of the Nabob to spare their lives, they laughed and jested at the 
absurdity of the notion. They soon discovered their mistake. They expostu- 
lated ; they entreated ; but in vain. The guards threatened to cut down all 
who hesitated. The captives were driven into the cell at the point of the 
sword, and the door was instantly shut and locked upon them. 

Nothing in history or fiction—not even the story which Ugolino told in the 
sea of everlasting ice after he had wiped his bloody lips on the scalp of his 
murderer—approaches the horrors which were recounted by the few survivors 
of that night. They cried for mercy. They strove to burst the door. Holwell, 
who even in.that extremity retained some presence of mind, offered large 
bribes to the jaolers, But the answer was that nothing could be done without 
the Naboh’s orders, that the Nabol was asleep, and that he would be angry if 
anybody woke him. Then the prisoners went mad with despair, They 
trampled each other down, fought for the places at the windows, fought for the 
pittance of water with which the cruel mercy of the murderers mocked their 
agonies—raved, prayed, blasphemed—implored the guards to fire among them. 
The jaolers in the meantime held lights to the bars and shouted with laughter 
at the frantic struggles of their victims. At length the tumult died away in 
low gaspings and- moanings. The day broke. The Nabob had slept off his 
debauch and permitted the door to be opened. But it was some time before 
the soldiers could make a lane for the survivors, by piling up on each side the 
heaps of corpses on which the burning climate had already begun to do its 
loathsome work. When at length a passage was made, twenty-three ghastly. 
figures, such as their own mothers would not have known, staggered one by 
one out of the charnel-house. <A pit was instantly dug. The dead bodies, a 
hundred and twenty-three in number, were flung into it promiscuously and 
covered up. : 

But these things, which, after the lapse of more than eighty years, cannot be 
told.or read without horror, awakened neither remorse nor pity in the bosom of 
the savage Nabob. He inflicted no punishment on the murderers. He showed 
no tenderness to the survivors, Some of them, indeed, from whom nothing 
was to be got, were suffered to depart; but those from whom it was thought 
that anything could be extorted were treated with execrable cruelty. Holwell, 
unable to walk, was carried before the tyrant, who reproached him, threatened 
him, and sent him up the country in irons, together with some other gentlemen 
who were suspected of knowing more than they chose to tell about the trea- 
sures of the Company. These persons, still bowed down by the sufferings of 
that great agony, were lodged in miserable sheds and fed only with grain and 
water, till at length the intercessions of the female relations of the Nabob pro- 
cured their release. One Englishwoman had survived that night. She was - 
placed in the harem of the Prince at Moorshedabad. 

Surajah Dowlah, in the meantime, sent letters to his nominal sovereign at 
Delhi, describing the late conquest im the most pompous language. He placed 
a garrison in Fort William, forbade Englishmen to dwell in the neighbourhood, 
and directed that in memory of his great actions, Calcutta should thencefor- 
ward be called Alinagore, that is to say, the Port of God. . 

In August the news of the fall of Calcutta reached Madras, and excited the 
fiercest and bitterest resentment. The cry of the whole settlement was for 
vengeance. Within forty-eight hours after the arrival of the intelligence, it — 
was determined that an expedition should be sent to the Hoogley and that 
Clive should be’ at. the head of the land forces. The naval armament was 
under the command of Admiral Watson. Nine hundre. ¢nglish infantry— 
fine troops and full of spirit—and fifteen hundred sepoys composed the army’ 
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which sailed to punish a Prince who had more subjects and larger revenues 
than the King of Prussia or the Empress Maria Theresa. In October the 
expedition sailed, but it had to make its way against adverse winds and did 
not reach Bengal till December. 

The Nabob was revelling in fancied security at Moorshedabad. He was so 
profoundly ignorant of the state of foreign countries that he often used to say 
that there were not ten thousand men in all Europe ; and it had never occurred 
to him as possible that the Engush would dare to invade his dominions. But 
though undisturbed by any fear of their military power, he began to miss them 
greatly. lis revenues fell off; ana his ministers succeeded in making him 
understand that a ruler may sometimes find it more profitable to protect traders 
in the open enjoyment of their gains than to put them to the torture for the 
purpose of discovering hidden chests of gold and jewels. He was already dis- 
posed to permit the Company to resume its mercantile operations in his coun- 
try when he received the news that an English armament was in the lloogley. 
He instantly ordered all his troops to assemble at Moorshedabad and marched 
towards Calcutta. | 
~ Clive had commenced operations with his usual vigour. He took Budge- 
budge, routed the garrison of Fort William, recovered Calcutta, stormed and 
sacked Hoogley. The Nabob, already disposed to make some concessions to 
the English, was confirmed in his pacific disposition by these proofs of their 
power and spirit. He accordingly made overtures to the chiefs of the invading 
armament, and offered to restore the factory and to give compensation to 
those whom he had despoiled. 

' Clive’s profession was war ; and he felt that there was something discreditable 

in an accommodation with Surajah Dowlah. But his power was limited. A 
committee, chiefly composed of servants of the Company who had fled from 
Calcutta, had the principal direction of affairs ; and these persons were eager 
to be restored to their posts and compensated for their losses. The govern- 
ment of Madras, apprised that war had commenced in Europe and apprehen- 
sive of an attack from the French, became impatient for the return of the 
armament. The promises of the Nabob were large, the chances of a contest 
doubtful; and Clive consented to treat, though he expressed his regret that 
things should not be concluded in so glorious a manner as he could have 
wished. 

With this negotiation commences a new chapter in the life of Clive. 
Hithertc he had been merely a soldier carrying into effect, with eminent 
ability and valour, the plans of others. Henceforth he 3s to be chiefly 
regarded as a statesman ; and his military movements are to be considered as 
subordinate to his political designs. That in his new capacity he displayed 

“great talents and obtained great success, is undeniable. But it is also unde- 
niable that the transactions in which he now began to take a part have left a 
stain on his moral character. | : 

We can by no means agree with Sir John Malcolm, who is obstinately re- 
solved to see nothing but honour and integrity in the conduct of his hero. 
But we can as little agree with Mr. Mill, who has gone so far as to say that 
Clive was a man ‘‘ to whom deception, when it suited his purpose, never cost 
a.pang.” Clive seems to us to have been constitutionally the very opposite of 
_a knaye—bold even to. temerity—sincere even to indiscretion—hearty in 
_ friendship—open in enmity. Neither in his. private life, nor in those parts of 

his public life in which he had to do with his countrymen, do we find any signs 
 of.a propensity to cunning. On the contrary, in all the disputes in which he 
_ Was engaged as an Englishman against ne oe es his boxing-matches 
** ighool to those stormy altercations at the India House and in Parliament 
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amidst which his later years were passed —his very faults were those of a 
high and magnanimous spirit. The truth seems to have been that he con- 
sidered Oriental politics as a game in which nothing was unfair. He knew 
that the standard of morality among the natives of India differed widely from 
that established in England. He knew that he had to deal with men destitute 
of what in Europe is called honour—with men who would give any promise 
without hesitation and break any promise without shame—with men who 
would unserupulously employ corruption, perjury, forgery to compass their 
ends, This letters show that the great difference between Asiatic and Enropean 
nioraity was constandy in dis thoughts, Tle seems to have imagined, most 
erroneously in oar opinion, that be could effect nothing against such adversaries 
fo hewas content to be bound by tes from which they were free —-if he went 
on telling trath and bearing none—if he fulfilled, to his own hurt, all his 
engagements with confederates who never kept an cngagement that was not 
to their advantage. Accordingly, this man, in the other parts of his life an 
honourable English gentleman and a soldier, was no sooner matched against 
an Indian intriguer than he became himselfan Indian intriguer, and descended, 
without scruple, to falsehood, to hypocritical caresses, to the substitution of 
documents and to the counterfeiting of hands. 

The negotiations between the Enghsh and the Nabob were carried on 
chietly by two agents —~Mr. Watts, a servant of the Company, and a Bengalee 
of the name of Omichund. This Omichund had been one of the wealthiest 
native merchants resident at Calcutta and had sustained great losses in con- 
sequence of the Nabob’s expedition against that place. In the course of his 
commercial transactions he had seen much of the English, and was peculiarly 
qualified to serve as a medium of communication between them and a native 
court. Tle possessed great influence with his own race, and had in large 
measure the Hines talents —quick observation, tact, dexterity, persevcrance -~ 
and the Hindoo vices, servility, greediness and treachery. 

The Nabob behaved with all the faithlessness of an Indian statesman and 
with all the levity of a boy whote mind had been enfeebled by power and 
sfindulgence. Tle promised, retracted, hesitated, evaded. At one time he 
vdvanced with his army ina threatening roaanner towards Caleutta ¢ but when 
he saw the resolute front which the English presented, he fell back in alarm 
and consented to make peace with them on their own terms. The treaty was 
ne sooner concluded than he formed new designs against them. Tle intngued 
with the French authorities at Chandernagore. He invited Bussy to march 
from the Decean to the Hoogley and to drive the English out of Bengal, All 
this was well known to Clive and Watson. They determined accordingly to 
strike a decisive blow and to attack Chandernagore before the force there 
could be strengthened by new arrivals, either from the south of India or from 
Europe. Watson directed the expedition by water, Clive by land. The 
success of the combined movements was rapid and complete. The fort, the 
garrison, the arullery, the military stores, all fell into the hands of the English. 
Nearly five hundred European troops were among the prisoners. 

The Nabob had feared and hated the English, even while he was still able 
‘Oo oppose to them their French rivals. The French were now vanquished ; 
end he began to regard the English with still greater fear and still greater 
hatred. His weak and unprincipled mind oscillated between servility and 
insolence. One day he sent a large sum to Calcutta, as part of the compensa- 
tion due for the wrongs which he had committed. The next day he sent a 
present of jewels to Bussy, exhorting that distinguished officer to hasten to 
protect Bengal against *' Clive, the daring in war, on whom,” says his high- 
Ness, ‘may all bad fortune attend.” He ordered his army to march against. 
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the English. He countermanded his orders. He tore Clive’s letters. -He 
then sent answers in the most florid language of compliment. He ordered 
Watts out of his presence and threatened to impale him. He again sent. for 
him and begged pardon for the insult. In the meantime, his wretched mal- 
administrauion, his folly, his dissolute manners and his love of the lowest 
company had disgusted all classes of his subjects —soldiers, traders, civil func- 
tionacies, the proud and ostentatious Mahommedans, the timid, supple and 
parsunonious Hindoos, A formidable confederacy was formed against him, in 
which were included Roydullub, the minister of finance, Meer Jaffier, the 

‘rinctpal commander of the troops, and Jugget Seit, the richest: banker in 
hndia. The plot was confided to the English agents ; and a communication 
was opened between the malcontents at) Moorshedabad and the committee at 
Caleutta, 

In the committee there was much hesitation ; but Clive’s veice was given 
in favour of the conspirators, and his vigour and firmness bore down all oppo- 
sition, It was determined that the English should lend their powerful assist- 
ance to depose Surajah Dowlah and to place Meer Jafer on the throne of 
Bengal. In return, Meer Jaffer promised ample compensation to the Com- 
pany and its servants and a liberal donative to the army, the navy and the 
committee. The odious vices of Surajah Dowlah, the wrongs which the Eng- 
lish had suffered at his hands, the dangers to which our trade must have heen 
exposed, had he continued to retgn, appear tous fully to justify the resolution 
ef deposing him. But nothing can justify the dissimulation which Clive 
stooped to practise, Tle wrote to Surajah Dowlan in terms so affectionate 
that they fora time hiled that weak prince into perfect security, The same 
courier who carried this ‘ seothing letter,” as Clive calls it, to the Nabob, 
carried to Mr. Watts a letter in the following terins: ‘¢ Tell Meer Jaffier to 
fear nothing. Fo will join hing with five thousand men who never turned their 
hacks. Assure him Ewill march night and day to his assistance and stand by 
him as Jong as T have a man left.” 

It was impossible thata plot which had so many ramifications should Jony 
remain entirely concealed. Fnough reached fhe ears of the Nabob to arouse 
his suspicions. But he was soon quieted by the fictions and artifices: which 
the inventive genius of Omichund produced with miraculous readiness, All 
was going well; the plet was nearly ripe; when Clive learned that Omi- 
chund was likely to play false. The artful Bengalee had been prom: 
sed a liberal compensation for all that he had test at Caleutta, | But this 
would not satisfy hin. His services had been great. Tie held the thread of 
the whole intrigue. By one word breathed in the ear of Surajah Jowlah, 
he could undo all that he had done. The lives of Watts, of Meer Jaffer, of 
all the conspirators, were at his mercy ; and he determined to take advantage 
of his situation and to make his own terms. He demanded three hunctred 
thousand pounds sterling as a price of his secrecy and of his assistance. The 
committee, incensed by the treachery and appalled by the danger, knew not 
what course to take. But Clive was more than Omichund’s match in Omi- 
chund’s own arts. The man, he said, was a villian. Any artifice which would 
defeat such knavery was justifiable. The best course would be to promise what 
was asked. Omichund would soon be at their mercy: and then they might 
punish fim by witholding from him, not only the brite which he now de- 
manded, but all the compensation which all the other sufferers of Calcutta were 
to receive. 

_His advice was taken. But how was the wary and sagacious Hindoo to 
be deceived ? "He had demanded that an article touching his claims should be 
inserted in the treaty between Meer Jaffier and the English, and he would nat 
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be satisfied unless he saw it with his own eyes. Clive had an expedient ready. 
Two treaties were drawn up, one on white paper, the other on red, the former 
teal, the latter fictitious. In the former, Omichund’s name was not mentioned ; 
the latter, which was to be shown to him, contained a stipulation in his 
favour. : 

But another difficulty arose. Admiral Watson had scruples about signing the 
red treaty. Omichund’s vigilance and acuteness were such that the absence of 
so important a name would eae awaken his suspicions. But Clive was 
nota man to do anything by halves. We almost blush to write it. He forged 
Admiral Watson’s name. | 

All was now ready for action. Mr. Watts fled secretly from Moorshedabad. 
Clive put his troops in motion, and wrote to the Nabob ina tone very different 
from that of his previous letters. Me set forth all the wrongs which the 
British had ne offered to submit the points in dispute to the arbitration 
of Meer Jafher, and concluded by announcing that, as the rains were about to 
set in, he and his men would do themselves the honour of waiting on his High- 
ness for an answer. | 

Surajah Dowlah instantly assembled his whole force and marched to encoun- 
ter the English, It had been agreed that Meer Jaffier should separate himself 
from the Nabob and carry over his civision to Clive. But, as the decisive 
moment approached, the fears of the conspirator overpowered his ambition. 
Clive had advanced to Cossimbuzar ; the Nabob lay with a mighty power a few 
miles off at Plassey; and still Meer Jafher delayed to fulfil his engage- 
ments and returned evasive answers to the earnest remonstrances of the. 
English general, 

Clive was in a painfully anxious situation, He could place no confidence in 
the sincerity or in the courage of his confederate: and, whatever confidence 
he might place in his own military talents and in the valour and discipline of 
his troops, it was no light thing to engage an army twenty times as numerous 
as his own. Before him lay a river over which it was easy to advance, but 
over which, if things went ill, not one of his little band would ever return. 
On this occasion, for the first and for the last, time, his dauntless spirit, during a 
few hours, shrank from the fearful responsibility of making a deciston. He 
called a council of war, The majority pronounced against fighting ; and Clive 
declared his concurrence with the majority. Long afterward, he said that-he had 
never called but one council of war and that, if he had taken the advice of 
that council, the British would never have been masters of Bengal. But 
scarcely had the meeting broken up when he. was himself again. He retired 
alone under the shade of some trees and passed near an hour there in thought. 
He came back determined to put everything to the hazard, and gave orders 
that all should be in readiness for passing the river on the morrow. 

The river was passed ; and, at the close of a toilsome day’s march, the army, 
long after sunset, took up its quarters in a grove of mango-trees. near. Plassey, 
within a mile of the enemy. Clive was unable.to sleep: he heard through the 
whole night the sound of drums and cymbals from the vast camp of the Nabob. - 
It is not strange that even his stout heart should now and then-have sunk when 
he reflected against what odds and for what.a prize he was in a few hours to 

-contend, | | Dona BUR, t | 
_ Nor was the rest of Surajah Dowlah more peaceful. His mind, at onge weak. 
and stormy, was distracted by wild and horrible apprehensions. <Appalled by 
the greatness and nearness of the crisis, distrusting his captains, dreading every- 
one who approached him, dreading to be left alone, he sat gloomily in his tent, 
haunted, a Greek poet would have said, by the furies of those who had cursed | 
him with their last breath in the Black Hole te 
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The day broke, the day which was to decide the fate of India. At sunrise 
the army of the Nabob, pouring through many openings of the camp, began to 
move towards the grove where the English lay. Forty thousand infantry, armed 
with firelocks, pikes, swords, bows and arrows, covered the plain. They were 
accompanied by fifty pieces of ordnance of the largest size, each tugged by a 
long team of white oxen, and each pushed on from behind by an elephant. 
Some smaller guns, under the direction of afew French auxiliaries, were perhaps 
more formidable. The cavalry were fifteen thousand, drawn, not from the 
effeminate population of Bengal, but from the bolder race which inhabits the 
northern provinces ; and the practiced eye of Clive could perceive that both the 
men and the horses were more powerful than those of the Carnatic. The force 
which he had to oppose to this great multitude consisted of only three thousand 
men. But of these nearly a thousand were English; and all were led hy 
English officers and trained in the English discipline. Conspicuous in the 
ranks of the little army were the men of the Thirty-Ninth Regiment, which 
still bears on its colours, amidst many honourable additions won under Wel- 
lington in Spain and Gascony, the name of Plassey and the proud motto 
Primus tn Indis, 

The battle commenced with a canonade, in which the artillery of the Nabob 
did scarcely any execution while the few field-pieces of the English produced 
great effect. Several of the most distinguished officers in Surajah Dowlah’s 
service fell, Disorder began to spread through his ranks. His own terror in- 
creased every moment. One of the conspirators urged on him the expediency 
of retreating. The insidious advice, agreeing as it did with what his own 
terrors suggested, was readily received. He ordered his army to fall back, and 
this order decided his fate. Clive snatched the moment, and or@ered his troops 
to advance. The confused and dispirited multitude gave way before the onset 
of disciplined valour. No mob attacked by regular soldiers was ever more 
completely routed. The little band of Frenchmen, who alone ventured to con- 
front the English, were swept down the stream of fugitives. In an hour the 
forces of Surajah Dowlah were dispersed, never to reassemble. Only five hun- 
dred of the vanquished were slain. But their camp, their guns, their baggage, 
innumerable wagons, innumerable cattle, remained In the power of the con- 
querors. With the loss of twenty-two soldiers killed and fifty wounded, 
Clive had scattered an army of near sixty thousand men and subdued an 
empire larger and more populous than Great Britain. 

Meer Jather had given no assistance to the English during the action. But, 
as soon as he saw that the fate of the day was decided, he drew off his division 
of the army, and, when the battle was over, sent his congratulations to his 
ally. The next day he repaired to the English quarters, not a little uneasy as 
to the reception which awaited him there. He gave evident signs of alarm 
when a guard was drawn out toreceive him with the honours due to his rank. 
But his apprehensions were speedily removed. Clive came forward to meet 
him, en:braced him, saluted him as Nabob of the three great provinces of Benga), 
Bahar and Orissa, listened graciously to his apologies, and advised him to 
march without delay to Moorshedabad. | 
» Surajah Dowlah had fled from the field of battle with all the spced with 
which a fleet camel could carry him, and arrived at Moorshedabad in little 
more than twenty-fou fiours. There he called his counsellers round him. The 
wisest advised him to put himself into the hands of the English, from whom he 
had nothing worse to ee than deposition and confinement. But he attributed 
this suggestion to treachery. Others urged him to try the chance of war again. 
_He approved the advice, and issued orders accordingly. But he wanted spirit 
to adhere even during one day to a manly resolution. He learned that Meer 
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Jafher had arrived 5 and his terrors became insupportable. Disguised ina mean 
tress, with a casket of jewels in his hand, he Jet himsclf down at night from a 
window of his palace and, accompanied by only two attendants, en barked on 
the river for Patna. 

In a few days Clive arrived at Moorshedabad, escorted by twe hundred 
English soldiers and three hundred sepoy + dor his” residence had been 
sssigned a palace, which was surrounded by a garden so spacious that all the 
troops who accompanted him could convenienty encamp within it. The 
ceremony of the installation of Meer Jafher was instantly performed. Chive 
led the new Nabob to the seat of honour, placed him on it, presented to him, 
after the jmmemonal fashion of the Bast, an offering of gold, and then, turoing 
to the natives who filled the halk congratulated them on the good fortune 
which had freed them from atyrant. Phe was conipelled on this oceasion to 
lise fhe services of an iuterpreter ; for it is remarkable that, long as he resided 
i Tadia, intimately acquamted as he was with Indian politics and with the 
Indian character, and adored as he was by his Indian seldiery, he never learned 
toexpress himself with fachity in any Indian language ; and is said to have 
heen sometimes ander the necessity of employing the smattenny of Vortuguese 
which he had acquired, when a lad, in Bragik 

The new sovereign was now called upon to falil the cngagements inte 
which he had entered with tis allies. A conference was held at the house of 
Jugrget Sent, the great banker, for the purpose of making the necessary as - 
rangements. Oniuchund came thither, dutty beheving himself to stand high 
mothe favour of Clive, who, with dissunulation surpassing even the dissimula- 
tion of Bengal, had up te that day treated him with undimimshed kindness. 
The white tregty was produced and read. Clive then turned to Mr. Scrafton, 
one of the servants of the Company, and said in’ Enghsh, * Ttis now time to 
undecaive Omichund.” * Onuchund,” said Mr, Serafton in) Tlindostanee, 
“the red treatyis a taken-in. You are tohave nothing.” Omichund jell back 
insensihle into the arms of his attendants. Ele revived; but his miund was 
Trreparably ruined. Chive, who though anserupulous in his dealings with 
Indian politicians, was not inhuman, seeins to have been touched. JTe saw 
Omichund a few days later, spoke to him kindly, advised him to make a 
pilyrimage to one of the great temples of India in the hope that change of 
scene might restore his health, and was even disposed, notwithstanding all that 
had passed, again to employ his talents in the public service. But drom the 
moment of that sudden shock, the unhappy man sank gradually into idiocy. 
He who had formerly been distinguished by the strength of his understanding 
and the simplicity of his habits, now squandered the remains of his fortune on 
childish trinkets, and Joved to exhibit himself dressed in rich garmeuts and 
hong with precious stones. In this abject state he languished a few months 
and then died. 

We should not think it necessary to offer any remarks for the puspose of 
directing the judgment of our readers with respect to this transaction, had not 
sir John Malcohn undertaken to defend it) in all its parts. He regrets, 
indeed, that it: was necessary to employ means so Hable to abuse as forgery 5 
but he will not admit that any blame atiaches to those who deceived the 
deceiver, He thinks that the English were not bound to keep faith with one 
who kept no faith with them ; and that if they had fulfilled their engagements 
with the wily Bengalee, so signal an example of successful treason would have 
prowluced a crowd of imitatars. Now, we will not discuss this point on any 
vizid principles of morality. Indeed, it is quite unnecessary to do so ; for, 
looking at the question as a question of expediency in the lowest sense of the 
word, and using no arguments but such as Machiavelli might have employed 
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in his conferences with Borgia, we are convinced that Clive was altogether 
in the wrong, and that he committed, not merely a crime, but a blunder. That 
honesty is the best policy is a maxim which we firmly believe to be generally 
currect, even with respect to the temporal interest of individuals; but, with 
respect to societies, the rule is subject to still fewer exceptions, and that for 
this reason, that the life of societies is longer than the life of individuals. It 
is possible to mention inen who have owed great worldly prosperity to breaches 
of private faith; but we doubt whether it be possible to mention a state 
which has on the whole been a gainer by a breach of public faith. The 
entire history of British India is an illustration of this great truth, that it 
is not prudent to oppose perfidy tu peridy—that the most efficient weapon 
with which men can encounter falsehood as truth. During a long course of 
years, the I:nylish rulers of India, surrounded by allies and enemies whom 
ho engagement could bind, have generally acted with sincerity and upright: 
ness, and the event has proved that sincerity and uprightness are wisdom. 
English valour and = Enghsh intelligence have done less to extend and 
to preserve our Oriental empire than English veracity. All thet we could 
have gained by imitating the doublings, the evasions, the fictions, the 
perjunes which have been employed against us, is as nothing when compared 
with what we have pained by being the one power in India on whose worl 
reliance can be placed, No oath which superstition can devise, no hestape 
however precious, inspires a hundredth part of the confidence which is pro- 
duced by the ‘yea, yea,” and ‘nay, nay,” of a British envoy, No fastness, 
however strong by art or nature, gives to its inmates a security like that 
enjoyed by the chief who, passing through the territories of powerful and deadly 
enemies, 1s armed with the British guarantee. The mightiest princes of the 
East can scarcely, by the offer of enormous usury, draw forth any portion of 
the wealth which is concealed under the hearths of their subjects. The 
British Government offers litle more than four per cent. ; and avarice has- 
tens to bring forth tens of millions of rupees from its most secret repositories. 
A hostile monarch may promise mountains of gold to our sepoys, on condition 
that they will desert the standard of the Company. The Company promises 
only a moderate pension after a long service, Bet every sepoy knows that the 
promise of the Company will be kept; he knows that if he lives a hundred 
years his rice and salt are as secure as the salary of the Governor-General ; and 
he knows that there is not another state in India which would not, in 
spite of the most solemn vows, leave him to die of hunger in a ditch as 
soon as he had ceased to be useful. The greatest advantage which a govern. 
ment can possess is to be the one trustworthy government in the midst of 
governments which nobody can trust. This advantage we enjoy in Asia. 
Had we acted during the last two generations on the principles which Sir 
gon Malcolm appears to have considered as sound—had we, as often as we 
ad to deal with people ike Omichund, retaliated by lying and forging and 
breaking faith, after their fashion—it is our firm behef that no courage or 
capacity could have upheld our empire. 

Sir John Malcolm admits that Clive’s breach of faith could be justified only 
hy the strongest necessity. As we think that breach of faith not only un- 
necessary, but most inexpedient, we need hardly say that we condemn it most 
severely. . 

Omichund was not the only victim of the revolution. Surajah Dowlah was 
taken a few doys after his flight and was brought before Meer Jaffier. There 
he flung himself on the ground in convulsions of fear, and with tears and loud 
cries implored the mercy which he had never shown. Meer Jafher hesitated ; 
bat his som Meeram. 3 youth of seventeen. who in feebleness of brain and 
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savageness of nature greatly resembled the wretched captive, was implacables. 
Surajah Dowlah was led into a secret chamber, to which in. a short time the. 
ministers of death were sent. In this act the English bore no part ; and Meer 
Jaffier understood so much of their feelings, that he thought it necessary to 
apologise to them for having avenged them on their most malignant enemy. 

The shower of wealth now fell copiously on the Company and its servants. 
A sum of eight hundred thousand pounds sterling, in coined silver, was sent 
down the river from Moorshedabad to Fort William. The fleet which con- 
veyed this treasure consisted of more than a hundred boats, and performed its 
triumphal voyage with flags flying and music playing. Calcutta, which but a 
few months ago had been desolate, was now more prosperous than ever. 
Trade revived, and the signs of affluence appeared in every English house. 
As to Clive, there was no hmit to his acquisitions but his own moderation. 
The treasury of Bengal was thrown open to him, There were piled up, after the 
usage of Indian princes, immense masses of coin, among which might not 
seldom be detected the florins and byzants with which, before any European 
ship had turned the Cape of Good Hope, the Venetians purchased the stuffs 
and spices of the East. Clive walked between heaps of gold and silver, 
crowned with rubies and diamonds, and was at liberty to help himself. He 
accepted between two and three hundred thousand pounds. 

The pecuniary transactions between Meer Jafher and Clive were, sixteen 
years later, condemned by the eae vaice and severely criticised in Parliament, 
They are vehemently defended by Sir John Malcolm. The accusers of the 
victorious general represented his gains as the wages of corruption, or as 
plunder extorted at the point of the sword from a helpless ally. The bio- 
yrapher, on the other hand, considers these great acquisitions as free gifts, 
honourable alike to the donor and to the receiver, and compares them to the 
rewards bestowed by foreign powers on Marlborough, on Nelson and on 
Wellington. Jt had always, he says, been customary in the East to give and 
receive presents ; and there was, as yet, no Act of Parliament positively pro- 
hibiting English functionaries in India from profiting by this Asiatic usage. 
This reasoning, we own, does not quite satisfy us. We fully acquit Clive of 
selling the interests of his employers or his country ; but we cannot acquit him 
of having done what, if not in itself evil, was yet of evil example. Nothing is 
more clear than that a general ought to be the servant of his own government, 
and of no other. It follows, that whatever rewards he receives for his services 
ought to be given either by his own government, or with the full knowledge and 
approbation of his own government. This rule ought to be strictly maintained, 
even with respect to the merest bauble—with respect to a cross, 2 medal, or a 
yard of coloured riband, But how can any government be well served if those 
who command its forces are at liberty, without its permission, without its 
privity, to accept princely fortunes from its allies? Is it idle to say that thére 
was then no Act of Parliament prohibiting the practice of taking presents from 
Asiatic sovereigns. It is not on the Act which was passed at a later period 
for the purpose of preventing any such taking of presents, but on grounds 
which were valid before that Act was passed—on grounds of Common law and 
common sense—~that we arraign the conduct of Chve. There is no.Act that. 
we know of prohibiting the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs from being 
in the pay of continental powers, but it is not the less true that a Secretary © 
who should rective a sectet pension from France would grossly violate his | 
duty and would deserve severe punishment. Sir John Malcolm compares 
the conduct of Clive with that of the Duke of Wellington. Suppose—and we _ 
heg pardon-for putting such a supposition even for the sake of argument—+*h«+ 
the Duke of Wellington had, after the campaign of 1815, and while he. 
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manded the army of occupation in France, privately accepted two hundred 
thousand pounds from Louis the Bihteenth as a mark of gratitude for the 
great services which his Grace had rendered to the House of Bourbon; what 
would be thought of such a transaction? Yet the statute-book no more forbids 
the taking of presents in Europe now than it forbade the taking of presents in 
Asia then. 

At the same time, it must be admitted that, in Clive’s case, there were 
many extenuating circumstances. He considered himself as the general, not 
of the Crown, but of the Company. The Company had, by inypiication at 
least, authorised its agents to enrich themselves by means of the libeesiy of 
the native princes, and by other means still more objectionable. It was hardly 
to be expected that the servant should entertain stricter notions of his duty than 
were entertained by his masters. Though Clive did not distinctly acquaint his 
employers with what had taken place and request their sanction, he did not, 
on the other hand, by studied concealment, show that he was conscious of 
having done wrong. Qn the contrary, he avowed with the greatest: openness 
that the Nabob’s bounty had raised him to affluence. Lastly, though we 
think that he ought not in such a way to have taken anything, we must admit 
that he deserves praise for having taken sv litle. He accepted twenty lacs of 
rupees, lt would have cost him only a word to make the twenty ay It 
Was a very easy exercise of virtue to declaim in England against Clive's ra- 
pacity ; but not one in a hundred of his accusers would have shown so much 
self-command in the treasury of Moorshedabad. 

Meer Jather could be upheld on the throne only by the hand which had placed 
him on it. He was not, indeed, a mere buy, nor had he been so unfortunate 
as to be born in the purple. He was not, therefore, quite so imbecile or quite 
as depraved as his predecessor had been. But he had none of the talents or 
virtues which his post required ; and his son and heir, Meeran, was another 
Surajah Dowlah. The recent revolution had unsettled the minds of men. 
Many chiefs were in open insurrection against the new Nabob. The viceroy 
of the rich and ae wettal wrovince of Oude, wha, like the other viceroys of the 
Mogul, was now in truth an independent sovereign, menaced Bengal with 
invasion. Nothing but the talents and authority of Clive could support the 
tottering government. While things were in this state, a ship arrived with 
despatches which had been written at the India House before the news of 
the Battle of Plassey had reached London. The Directors had determined 
to place the English settlements in Bengal under a government constituted 
in the most cumbrous and absurd manner; and, to make the mattcr worse, 
no place in the arrangement was assigned to Clive. The persons who were 
‘selected to form this new guverament, greatly to their honour, took on 

themselves the responsibility of disobeying these prepostercns orders, anrl 
invited Clive to exercise the supreme authority, He consented ; and at SUOTE 
appeared that the servants of the Company had only anticipated the wishes of 
‘their employers. The Director's, on receiving news of Clive’s brilliant 
success, Instantly appointed him governor of their possessions in Bengal, 
with the highest: marks of gratitude and esteem. His power was now 
“boundless, and far surpassed even that which Dupleix had attained in the 
south of India. Meer Jaffier regarded him with slavish awe, On one 
occasion, the Nabob spoke with severity to a native gbief of lagh rank 
whose followers had been engaged in a brawl with some of the Company's 
-sepoys. ‘‘ Are you yet to learn,” he said, ‘‘ who that Colonel Ciive is, and 
_in what station God has placed him?” The chief, who, as a famous jester 
~ and ani old friend of Meer Jaffer, cquld venture to take-§berties, answered, 
"J affront the Colonel! J, who never get up in the morning without makins 
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three low bows to his jackass!” This was hardly an exaggeration. 
Muropeans and natives were alike at Clive’s feet. The English regarded 
him as the only man who could force Meer Jather to keep his engagements 
with them. Meer Jaffier regarded him as ‘the only man who could 
protect the new dynasty against turbulent subjects and encroaching neigh- 
bours, 

It is but justice to say that Clive used his power ably and vigorously for 
the advantage of his country. He sent forth an expedition against the tract 
lying to the north of the Carnatic. In this tract the French still had the 
ascendancy ; and it was important to dislodge them. The conduct of the 
enterprise was intrusted to an otheer of the name of Forde, who was then 
Hie known, bat in whom the keen eye of the governor had detected 
milivary talents ofa high order, “The success of the expedition was rapid and 
splendid, 

While a considerate part of the army of Bengal was thus engaged at a 
distance, anew and formidable danger menaced the western frontier. The 
Great) Mogul was a prisoner at Delhi in the hands of a subject. His eldest 
son, named Shah Alum, destined to be the sport during many years of 
alversetortune, and to be the tool m= the hands, first of the Mahrattas and 
then of the Enylish, had fled from the palace of his father. His birth was still 
revered in India. Some powerful princes, the Nabob of Oude in’ particular, 
were inclined to favour him, Shah Alum found it easy to draw to his standard 
great mumbers of the military adventurers with whom every part of the country 
swarmed. An army of forty thousand men, of various races and religions, 
Mahrattas, Rohillas, Jauts and Afghans, were speedily assembled round him ; 
and he formed the design of overthrowing the upstart whom the English had 
elevated toa throne and of establishing his own authonty throughout Bengal, 
Orissa and Bahar. 

Jaffer’s terror was extreme; and the only expedient which occurred to him 
“was te purchase, by the payment ofa Jarge sum of money, an accomodation 
with Shah Alum. This expedient had been repeated|y employed by those who, 
before him, had raled the rich and unwarlike provinces near the mouth of the 
Ganges, But Chive treated the suggestion with a scorn worthy of his strong 
sense and dauntless courage. © [f you do this,” he wrote, “Syou will have the 
Nabob of Oude, the Mahrattas, and many inore, come from all parts of the 
confines of your country, who will bully you out of woney tl you have none 
toftin your treasury. Tobe your Excellency will rely on the fidelity of the 
English, and of those troops which are attached to you. He wrote in a similar 
strain to the governor of Patna, a brave native soldier whom he highly 
estcemed. ‘* Come to no terms; defend your city to the last. Rest assured 
that the English are staunch and firm fiends, and that they never desert a cause 
in which they have once taken a part.” 

He kept his word. Shah Alum had invested Patna, and was on the point - 
ofproceeding to storm, when he learned that the Colonel was advancing by 
forced marches. The whole army which was approaching consisted of only 
four hundred aud fifty Europeans and two thousand five hundied sepoys. 
But Clive and his Englishmen were now objects of dread over all the East. As 
won as hisadvanced guard appeared, the besiegers fled before him. A few French 
adventurers, who evere about the person of the prince, advised him to try the 
chance of bate; but in vain. Ina few days this great army, which hid been 
regarded with so much uneasiness by the court of Moczshedabad, melted away — 
f-efore the mere terror of the British name. : . 
* The conqueror returned in triumph-to Fort William. The joy of Meer 
Jatfier was as unbounded as his fears had been, cad led him to bestow on h’s — 
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preserver a princely token of gratitude. Vhe quit-rent, whieh the East India 
Company was bound to pay to the Nabob for the extensive lands held by 
them to the south of Ca'cutta, amounted to near thirty thousand pounds 
sterling a year. The whole of this splendid estate, sufficient to support 
with dignity the highest rank of the British peerage, was now conferred on Clive 
for life. 

This present we think Clive justified in accepting. Ic was a present which, 
from its very nature, could be no secret. In fact, the Company itself was 
his tenant, and, by its acquiescence, signified its approbation of Meer Jather’: 
grant. | 

Bat the gratitude of Meer Jaffier did not last long. Tle had for some tine 
felt that the powerful wily who had set hima up might pull him down, and had 
been luoking round for support against the formidable strength by which he 
had himself been hitherto supported. He knew thatait would) be impossible 
to tind among the natives of India any force which would look the Colonel's 
little army in the face. The French power in Bengal was extinct. But the 
fame of the Dutch had anciently been great in the astern seas, and it) was 
not yet distinctly known in Asia how much the power of Holland had declined 
in kurope. Secret communications passed between the court of Moorshedabad 
and the Dutch factory at Chinsurab, and urgent letters were sent from Chin- 
surah, exhorting the goverment of Batavia to tit out an expedition which might 
balance the power of the english in Bengal, The authoritics of Batavia, eager 
to extend the influence of their country, and stull more eager to obtain: for 
themselves a share of the wealth which had recently raised so many English 
adventurers to opulence, equipped a powerful armament. Seven large ships 
from Java arrived unexpectedly in the Hoogley. The military force on board 
amounted to fitteen hunured men, of whom about one half were Europeans. 
The enterprise was well med. Clive had sent such large detachments tu 
oppose the French in the Carnatic that his army was now taferior in number 
to that of the Dutch. Hfe knew that Meer Jaffier secretly favoured the 
invaders. Ife knew that he took on himself a serious responsilahty af he 
attacked the forces ofa friendly power, that the English ministers could) net 
wish to see a war with Holland added to that in which they were already 
engaged with France; that they might disavow his acts, that they might 
punish him. He had recently remitted a great part of his fortune to Hurope 
through the Dutch East India Company, and he had therefore a strony 
interest in avoiding a.y quarrel. But he was satisfied that, fhe suffered the 
Batavian armament to pass up the river and to join the garrison of Chinsurah, 
Meer Jaffier would throw himself into the arms of these new allies, and that the 
English ascendancy in Bengal would be exposed to most serious danger, He took 
his resolution with characteristic boldness, and was most ably seconded by his 
officers, particularly by Colonel Forde, to whom the most important part of the 
operations was intrusted. The Dutch attempted to forcea passage. The English 
encountered them both by land and water. On both elements the enemy had a 
great superiority of force. On both they were signally defeated. Their ships 
were taken. Their troops were put to a total route. Almost all the European 
soldiers, who constituted the main strength of the invading army, were 
killed ©. taken. The conquerors sat down before Chinsurah, and the 
chiefs of the: settlement, now thoroughly humbled, cor&ented to the terms 
which Clive dictated. Ti.ey engaged to build no fortifications and to raise 
no troops beyond a small force necessary for the police of their factories ; and 
it was distinctly provided that any violation of these covenants should be 
punished with instant expulsion from Bengal. 

Three months after this great victory, Clive sailedfor England. At home, 
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honours and rewards awaited him—not indeed equal to his claims or to his am: 
ition, but still such as, when his age, his rank in the army and his original place 
ia society are considered, must be pronounced rare and splendid. He was 
rased to the Irish peerage, and encouraged to expect an English title. 
George the Third, who had just ascended the throne, received him with 
great distinction, The ministers paul him marked attention ; and Pitt, whose 
influence in the House of Commons and in the country was unbounded, was 
eager ta mark his regard for one whose exploits had contributed so much to 
the Justre of that memorable period. The great orator had already in Par- 
hament deseribed Clive as a heaven-born gencral~-as a man who, bred to 
the labour of the desk, had displayed a military genius which might excite the 
admiration of the King of Vrussia. There were then no reporters in the 
gallery; bat these words, emphatically spoken by the first statesman of the 
age, had passed from mouth tomouth, had been transmitted to Clive in Bengal, 
and had greatly delighted and flattered him. Indeed, since the death of 
Wolfe, Clive was the only English genetal of whom his countrymen had 
much reason to be proud. The Duke of Cumberland had been generally un- 
fortunate ; and his single victory, having been gained over his countrymen and 
sed with merciless severity, had beon more fatal to his popularity than his 
many defeats, Conway, versed in the learning of Ins profession, and person- 
ally courayeous, wanted vigour and capacity. Granby, honest, generous 
and as brave as a lion, had neither science nor genius. Sackville, inferior 
in knowledge and abilities to none of his contemporaries, had incurred, un- 
justly as we believe, the imputation most fatal to the character of a soldier, 
it wis under the command of a foreign general that the British had triumphed 
at Minden and Warburg. The te therefore, as was natural, grected with 
pride and delight a captain of their own, whose native courage and self-taught 
skill had placed him on a level with the great tacticians of Germany. | 

The wealth of Clive was such as enalled him to vie with the first gran- 
dees of England. There remains proof that he had remitted more than a 
hundred and eighty thousand pounds through Ube Dateh Fast India Con. 
pany and more than forty thousand pounds through the Unglish Company. 
The amount which he had sent home through, private houses was also con- 
siderable. He had invested great sums in jewels, then a very common mode of 
remittanee from Ladia, His purchases of diamonds, at Madras alone, amounted 
ta twenty-five thousand pounds. — Besides a great mass of ready money, he 
had his indian estate, valued by himself at twenty-seven thousand a year. 
His whole afinual income, in the opinion of Sir John Malcolm, who is desirous to 
state it as low as posable, exceeded forty thousand pounds ; and incomes of forty 
thousand pounds at the tine of the accession of George the Third were at 
Jeast as rare ax incomes of a hundred thousand pounds now. We may safely 
affirm that no Englishman, who started with nothing, has ever, in any line of 
life, created such @ furtune at the early age of thirty-four. 

It would be unjust net to add that he made a creditable use of his riches. 
As soon as the battle of Plassey had laid the foundation of his fortane, he 
sent ten thousand pounds to his sisters, bestowed as much more on other 
poor friends and relations, ordered his agent to pay eight hundred a year. 
to his parents and to. insist that they should keep a carriage, and setided. 
five handred a year en his ok! commander Lawrence, whose means were very. 
slender.. The whole sum which he expended in this manner may be calcu: | 
Inted at fifty thousand pounds ~ ‘ Bate MT Sasa 

He now set himself to cultivate Parliamentary interest, His perchases of 
land seem to have been made in a great measure with that view; and,” 
-afper the general election of 1761, he found hiowelfin the House of Com: 
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mons at the head of a body of dependents whose support:must have been 
important to any administration. In English politics, however, he did not 
take a prominent part. His first attachments, as we have geen, ‘were to 
Mr. Fox; at a later period he was attracted by the genius and success of 
Mr. Pitt; but finally he connected himself in the closest manner with George 
Grenville. arly in the session of 1764, when the illegal and impolitic perse- 
cution of that worthless demagogue Wilkes had strongly excited the public 
mind, the town was amused by an anecdote, which we have seen in some 
unpublished memoirs of Horace Walpole. Old Mr. Richard Clive, who 
since his son’s elevation had been introduced into society for which his 
former habits had not well fitted him, presented himself 1 the levee. The 
King asked him where Lord Clive was. ‘* He will be m= town very soon,” 
said the old gentleman, loud enough to be heard by the whole circle, ‘and 
then your Majesty will have another vote.” 

But, in truth, all Clive’s views were directed towards the country in which 
he had so eminently distinguished himself as a soldier and a statesman + and 
it was by considerations relating to India that his conduct as a pubh. man 
in England was regulated. The power of the Company, though an ancnaly, 
is in our time, we are firmly persuaded, a beneficial anomaly. an the time of 
Clive it was not merely an anomaly but a nuisance. There was no Bear? 
of Control. The Directors were for the most part mere traders, woes... 
of general politics, ignorant of the peculiarities of the empire whrn hae 
strangely become subject to them. The Court of Proprietors, whaever 1 
chose to interfere, ~was able to have its way. That Court was more ntunerous 
as well as more powerful than at present; for then every share o{ five nun 
dred pounds ee eee a vote. The meetings were large, storiny, even 
niotous~-the debates indecently virulent. All the turbulence of a Westminster 
election, all the tnckery andl corruption of a Grampound election, disgraced 
the proceedings of this assembly on questions of the most solemn import 
ance. Fictitious votes were manufactured on a gigantic scale. Clive lane 
self laid out a hundred thousand pounds in’ the purchase of stock, which 
he then divided among nominal proprietors on whom he could depend, and 
whom he brought down in his train to every discussion and every ballot, 
Others did the same, though not to quite so enormous an extent. 

The interest taken by the public of England in Indian questions was then 
far greater than at present, and the reason is obvious. At present a writer 
enters the service young; he climbs slowly; he i fortunate if, at forty-five, 
he can return to his country with an annuity of a thousand a year, ard 
with savings amounting to thirty thousand neg A great quantity 
of wealth is made by English functionaries in India; bat no single function: 
ary makes a very large fortune, and what is made is slowly, hardly and 
honestly earned. Only four or five high political offices are reserved for 
public men from England. The residencies, the pte i the seats 
in the boards of revenue and in the Sudder courts are all filled by men who 
have given the best years of life to the service of the Company : nor can ary 
talents, however splendid, or any connections, however powerful, vbtain those 
lucrative posts for any person who has not entered by the regular door and 
mounted by the regular gradations, Seventy years ago, much leas moncy was 
brought home from the East than in our time. But it was divided among a 
very much smaller number of persons, and immense sums were often accumu- 
“Tated in a few months, Any Englishman, whatever his age might be, might 
hope to be one of the lucky emigrants. If he made a good speech in Leaden- . 
hall, Street, or published a clever pamphlet in defence of the chairman. he 
might be sent owt in the Company's service, and might retum in three oy four 
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years as rich as Pigot or as Clive. Thus the India House was a lottery-office, 
which invited everybudy to take a chance and held out ducal fortunes as the 
prizes destined for the lucky few. As soon as it was known that there was a 
part of the world where a leutenant-colonel had one morning received as a 
present an estate a¢ large as that of the Earl of Kath or the Marquess of Kock- 
agham, and where it seemed that such a trifle as ten or twenty thousand 
pounds was to be had by any British functionary for the asking, society began 
to exhibit all the symptoms of the South Sea year, @ feverish excitement, an 
unyovernable umpatience to be rich, a contempt for slow, sure and imocderate 
ain. 

At the head of the preponderating party in the India ifouse, had lang stood 
av powerful, able and anbrnous director of the name of Sulivam. He had can. 
ccived a strony jealousy of Clive, and remembered with bitterness the audacity 
with which the date governor of Bengal had repeatedly set at nought the 
anthonty of the distant Derectors of the Company. An apparent reeoncination 
toow place after Chee s areval; but enmity remaned deeply rooted in the 
iearts of bath. ‘Phe whale body of Directors was then chosen annually, At 
the election of £703, Chive attempted to break down the power of the dominant 
faction. The eootest was carried on with a violence which he deseribes as 
iyeravadous, Sullivan was victurious, and hastened to take his revenge. The 
grant of rent which Clive had received from Meer Jathe, was, in the opinion of 
the best Hnghsh lawyers, valid. Tt had) been made hy exactly the same 
authonty from which the Company had received their chicf possessions in Ben- 
gal, and the Company had long acuuiesced in it. The Birectors, however, 
Inost unusdy determined ty confiscate ity and Clive was forced to file a bill in 
chancery against them. 

Put a yreat and sudden turn in affairs was at hand. Every ship from Bengal 
had for some time brought alarining udings, The internal missovernment of 
the province hat reached such a point that at could po one further. What, in- 
deed, was to be expected trom body of public servocats exposed to temptation 
such that, as Clive onee said, flesh and blood could aot bear we-armed with 
iresistible power, and respoasible only to the Side ee turbulent, distracted, 
Yantormed Company, situated at such a distance that the average interva 
between the sending of adespateh and the receipt uf an answer was above a 
vearoand: a halt? Accordingly, daring the five vears which fallowed the 
departure of Clive from Bengal, the misgovernment of the Finghoh was carrie | 
toa pant sack as seems hardly compatible with the vory eaistence of suciery. 
Phe Koman proconsul, who, ina year or two, syueezed out of a province tte: 
means of rearing marble palaces and baths on the shores ef Campama, of 
Uinoking fram diabor, of feastiag: un singing Lirds, of exhibitiag amnica of 
yladnatars and fucks of camclopards--the Spanish viceroy, wha, leaving bebind 
hun the curses of Mexico or Lima, entered Madi! witha dong train of gilded 
coaches, and of sumptershorses trapped and shod with silver, were nuw Gul: 
dane. Cruelty, indeed, properly so called, was net aera the vices of the 
servants of the Company. But cruchty itself could hardiy have produced 
treater evils than were the effect of thei uoprincipled eagerness to be rich. 
Vhey pulled Jown their creature, Meer Jather. They set up in his place 
another Nabob named Meer Cosstm. Bat Meer Cossim had talents and a 
will; and, though sufficiently inclined to oppress his sylyacts himself, he cuukd 
not bear to see thempround to the dust by oppressions which yielded him no 
}rofit—nay, which destroyed his revenue in the very source. The Enghsh 
accontingly pulled down Meer Cossim and set up Meer Jafher again; and 
Meer Cossim, after revenging himself by a massacre surpassing in atrocity that 
of the Black tole, fed to the dominions of the Nabob of Oude. At every ong 
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of these revolutions, the new prince divided among his fore masters whatever 
could be scraped together in the treasury of his fallen predecessor. “The immense 
pepwladion of his dominions was given up as a prey tothose whe had made him 
a sovereign and who could unmake him. “Uhe servants of the Company 
obtained —net for their employers, but for chemsclves — a monopoly of almost 
the whole internal trade, They foreed the natives to buy dear and to 
sell cheap. They insulted with perfect ampunity the totlunals, the police 
and the fiscal authorities of the country. “Phey covered with thei pro: 
tection aooset of mative dependents who ringed throuph the  prowinees, 
spreading desclaten and) terror wherever they appeared.  bivery servant. ot 
a British factor was armed with all the power of his master; and hir 
mhaster was armed with all the power of the Company, Enormous fortunes 
were thus rapedly accumulated at Caleuttua, while thirty unions of humaa 
bemps were reduced to the dast extremity of wretchedness. “They had been 
aecustomed to dive under tyranny, but never under tyranny bhe this. They 
found the littl: finger of the Company thicker than the loins of Surayad Dowlab, 
Cader them oldd misters, they had at least one resource s when the evil became 
msuppertable, they rose and pulled douwa the government But the Tengdish 
fovermment was not to beso shaken off That povorment, appressive as the 
Host oppressive form of barbarnin despetisni, Was stronp wath all the strength 
of civilisation Tt resembled the government of evil Gen rather than the gov: 
ernmentot human tyrants. Piven dlespam could not iospire the soft Bengalce 
with courare tu confront men of Iaghsh breed the hereditary nolality 
ef mankind, whose sall amd vadowr had so offen tounphed an spite of tentold 
odds, The unhappy race never attempted resistance. Someteaie they sub. 
mitted in patient imisery.  Sorgetimes they fled trem the white moan, as hea 
fathers had been used to fly from the Mahratiay aud) tie pabanamin of the 
Pngtish traveller was often carmed through silent villares and towns, which the 
Toprol uf bits approach Had mike desolate. 

Vhe tereijon fords of Bonpal were naturally objects of hatred to ali the neigh: 
home paweo sand to alithe haughty race presented a damnitles front. The 
nghohoarmic., everywhere outnumbercd, were everywhere vietoriou.. A sue 
cressten of commanders, formed tn the school af Clive, dalmaintamed the fame 
af them eountry, Oo Ptoent be acknowledyed, says the Miussuliman hearin 
of those times, “that this agears presence of mind, tame s ef tomer apd 
padunted brwwery ate peat all questian.  Phey jpemued the mest pewohite 
cuuage tots meet enutiots prudetce ciior have they thea eqauad. ie die dart 


maging thomesdves in battio array and fights in cader. Pita so many nobtary 
qnuabneation thoy know Huw to join the ag at government af Chey excmed 


eecmuehougenuity and ochicitide aaordbesite: the peento of God ao they do in 
whateser concerns Gren military aftairs--no nation in the world would be pre- 
furable to them or worthuer of command.  Butthe people under their conumion 
yiroan everywhere, and are reduced to poverty and distress, O) Gaol P come to 
the assistance of thine afflicted servants and deliver thens from the oppresstots 
which they suffer.” 

It was impossible, however, that even the military estalbliohment should long 
continue eaxcinpt from the vices which pervaded every other part of the govern. 
ment. Rapacity, luxury and the spint of insubordination spread fram the 
civil service to the officers of the army and from the @fficers to the solders. 
The evil continued to grow ll every mess-rooms became the seat of conspiracy 
and cabal, and ull the sepoys could be keptin order only by wholesale excn- 
hans. 

At length the state of things in Bengal began to excite uneasiness at home. 
A successor of revolutions; a disurpanised administration; the matiyes 
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pillaged, yet the Company not enriched ; every flect bringing back individuals 
able to purchase manors and to build stately dwellings, yet bringing back.also 
alarming accounts of the financial prospects of the government; war on the 
frontiers ; disaffection in the army ; the national character disgraced by excesses 
resembling those of Verres and Pizarro ; such was the spectacle which dis- 
mayed those who were conversant with Indian affairs, The general cry was 
that Clive, and Clive alone, could save the empire which he had founded. 

This feeling manifested aselfin the strongest manner at a very full General 
Court of Proprietors. Men of all parties, forgetting their feuds and trembling 
for their dividends, exclaimed that Clive was the man whom the crisis required, 
that the oppressive proceedings which had been adopted respecting his estate 
wight to be dropped, and that he ought to be entreated to return to India, 

Clive rose. As to his estate, he said, he would make such propositions te 
the Directors as would, he trusted, lead to an ainteable settlement. But there 
was a sul greater difficulty, It was proper to tell them that he never would 
undertake the government of Bengal while lis cnemy Sulivan was chairman of 
the Company. The tumult was viclent. | Sulivan could scarcely obtain a 
hearing, An overwhelming: majority of the assembly was ou Clive’s side. 
Sulivan wished to try the reanlt ofa allot. But, according to the by-laws of 
the Company, there can be ne Tallot except on a requisition signed by nine 
pope and though hundreds were present, nine persons could not be 
found tu set their hands to such a requisition. 

Clive was in consequence nominated Governor and Commander-in-chief af 
the British possessions in Bengal, But he adhered to his declaration, and 
tefused te enter on his office iH the event of the neat clection of Directors 
should be known, The contest was obstinate ; but Clive taumphed. Sulivan, 
lately absolute master of the India House, was within a vote of losing his 
own seat; and both the charman and the deputy-chairman were friends of the 
Rew poverhor, 

Such were the circumstances under which Lord Chive sailed for the third 
and last time te India. In May, 1765, he reached Caleutta ; and he found the 
Whole machine of government even more fearfully disorganised than he had 
anticipated. Meer Jafher, who had some time before lost his eldest son 
Meeran, had died while Clive was on his voyage out. The English function- 
aries at Calcutta had already received from home strict orders not to accept 
presents from the native princes. But, eager for gain and unaccustomed to 
respect the cammands of their distant, ignorant: and negligent masters, they 
Azain set up the throne of Bengal for sale. About one hundred and forty 
thousand pounds sterling waa distabuted amang nine of the most powerful 
servants of the Company ; and, in consideration of this bribe, an infant son of 
the deceased Nabob was placed on the seat of his father, The news of the 
ignominious bargain met Clive on his arrival. In a private letter, written 
immediately after his landing to an inumate friend, he poured out his feelings 
in fanguage which, proceeding from a man so daring, so resolute and su 
little given to theatrical display of sentiment, seems to us singularly touching. 
‘Alas !” he says, ‘how is the English name sunk | I could not avoid paying 
the tribute of a few tears to the departed and lost fame of the British nation — 
frrecoverably so, P fear, However, I dodeclare, by that great Being whois the 
searcher of all hearts, and to whom we must be accountable if there be a here- 
after, that Tam com out with 2 mind superior to all corruption, and that I 
any determined to destroy these great and growing evils or perish in the 
fittempt.” a — i 

The Council met; and Clive stated to them his fall determination 1o make a > 
thorough reform, aud to use for that purpose the whole of the ample authosity, 
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civil and military, which had been confided tohim, Johnstone, one of the 
bole! «-and worst men in the assembly, made some show of opposition. Clive 
imterrupted him, and haughtily demanded whether he meant to question the 
power of the new povernment. Johnstone was cowed, and dischiumed any 
such intention. All the faces round the board grew dong and) pale; and not 
another syllable of dissent was uttered. 

Clive redeemed his pledge. He remained in India about a year and a 
half: and in that short time eflected one of the most extensive, dithcult and 
sslutary reforms that ever was accomplished by any statesman, This was the 
part of his life on which he afterwards looked back with most pride, Pfe had it 
in his power to triple his already splendid fortune ; to connive at abuses while 
pretending to remove them ; to conciliate the goodwill of all the English in 
Bengal by giving up to their rapacity a helpless and timid race who knew not 
where lay the tsland which sent forth their oppressors, and whose complaints 
had little chance of being heard across fifteen thousand miles of cevan, He 
knew that if he applied himself in earnest to the work of reformation, he should 
raise every bad passion in arms against him. He knew how unscrapulous, how 
implacable, would be the hatred of those ravenous adventurers who, having 
counted an accumulating inca few months fortunes sufficient to support 
peerages, shouhd find all their hopes frustrated. But he had chosen the poor 
part ; and he called up all the force of his mind fora battle far harder than 
that of Plassey. At first success seemed hopeless 5 but very soon all obsticles 
began to bend before that iron courage and that vehement will, The receiving 
of presents from the natives was rigidly prohibifed, “The private trade of 
the servants of the Company was put down. The whole settlement seemed 
to be set, as one man, against these measures. But the inexorable povernor 
declared that, if he could not find support at Fort William, he would procure 
it elsewhere, and sent for some civil servants from Madras to assist hini im 
carrying on the administration. The most factious of his opponents he turned 
out of their ofhees. The rest submitted to what was inevitable ; and in a very 
short time all reastance was quelled. 

But Clive was far too wise a man not ta see that the recent abuses were 
partly to be aseribed to a canse which could not fail to produce similar abuses 
as soon as the pressure of his strong hand was withdrawn. The Company 
had followed a mistaken policy with respect to the remuneration of its servants. 
The salaries were too low to afford even those indulgences which are necessary 
to the health and comfort of Europeans in a tropical climate, To lay by a 
rupee from such scanty pay was impossible, Tt could not be suppesert dha 
men of even average abilities would consent to pass the best years of life in 
exile, under a burning eun, for no other consideration than these stinted wages, 
It had accordingly been understood, from a very early period, that the Conv: 
pany's agents were at liberty to’enrich themselves by their private trade. “This 
practice had béen seriously injurious to the commercial interests of the car- 
poration, That very intelligent observer, Sir Thomas Roe, in the reign of 
jane the First, strongly urged the Directors to apply a remedy to the abuse, 

_™ Absolutely prohibit the private trade,” saidhe 3 “for your business will be 
better done, F know this is harsh. Men profess they come not for bare 
wages. But you will take away this Vg if you give great wages to their content ; 
and then you know what you part trom,” 

In spite of this excellent advice, the Company adhered to the old system, 

id Jow salaries and connived at the by-gains of its servants. The pay of 
a member of Council was only three hundred pounds a year. Yet it was 
notorious that such a functionary could hardly five in India for less than ten 

fimes that sum; and it could not be expected that he would be content to 
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live even handsomely in India without laying up something against the time of 
his return to Kogland. This system, befure the conquest of Beng:!. aqtht 
affect the amount of the dividends payable to the proprietors, but couid do 
bttle harm in any other way. But the Company was now a ruling body. ts 
servanis might sll be called factors, junior merchants, senior merchants. 
ut they were in truth proconsuls, proprators, procurators of extensive regions. 
Vhey had immense power, Their regular pay was universally admitted to he in- 
rathcient. ‘They were, by the ancient usage of the service and by the implied 
perm ssian of their employers, warranted in enriching themselves by indirect . 
means; and this had been the origin of the frightful oppression and corruption | 
which had desolated Bengal. Chive saw clearly that it was absurd to give incn 
power and to expect that they would be content to live in penury. He justly 
concluded that no reform: could be effectual which should not be coupled with 
a plan for liberally remuncrating the ewil servants of the Company. ‘The 
Directors, he knew, were not disposed to sanction any increase of the salarics 
aut of their own treasury. The only course which remained epen to thy 
pavernor was one which exposed dita te amich misrepresentation, but which 
we think bin fully justitied ino adeptiog. dhe appropriated tu the support of 
the service the monopoly of salt, which has ink dowh (0 or own time, a 
pancipal head of Indian revenue ; and he divided the proceeds according to a 
scale which seems to have been net unreasonably fined. Tle was in conse- 
quence accised by his enemies, and has been aecused by historians, of 
fonteern his instructions: -of violating bis promises ~-of authorising that very 
abuse whieh it-was his special mission to destroy --namely, the trade of the 
Company’s servants. But every discerning and tmpartial judge will admit 
that there was really nothing in common between the system which he set up 
and that which he: was sent to destroy. The monapoly of sale had been « 
source of revenue to the governments of India before Clive was born. — It 
continued to be so long after his death. The civil servants were clearly 
entiWed (o a maintenance out of the revenue; and all that Clive did was to 
charge a particular portion ofthe revenue with their maintenance. He thus, 
white he put an end to the practices by which girantic fortunes had been rapidly 
accumulated, gave to every British functionary employed in the East the 
means af slowly, but surely, acquiring a competence. Yet. such is the 
injustice of mankind, that none of those acts which are the real stains of his 
lite has drawn on hunse much obloquy as this measure, which was in truth 
areform necessary to the success of all his other reforms. 

He had quelled the opposiuion of the civil service: that of the army was 
more formidable. Some of the retrenchinents which had been ordered by the 
Directors affected the interests of the military service ; and a storm arose, 
such as even Cassar would not willingly have faced. It was no light thing to 
encounter the resistance of those who held the power of the sword in a 
country governed only by the sword, Two hundred English officers engaged 
in a conspiracy against the government and determined to resign their 
commissions on the same day, not doubting that Clive would grant any | 
terms rather than see the army, on whjch alone the British empire in the East 
rested, left without commanders. They httle knew the unconquerable spirit 
with which they had to deal, Clive had still a few officers round his person 
on whom he could ref. He sent to Fort St. George fora fresh supply. He 
‘ave commissions even to mercantile agents who were disposed to support 
vim at this crisis; and he sent orders that every officer who resigned should | 
bs Instantly brought up to Calcutta. The conspirators found that they had 
miscalculated, The governor was inexorable. The troops were steady. 
_ The sepoys, over whom. Clive had always possessed extraordinary influence, 
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stood by him with unshaken fidelity. The ieaders in’ the plot were arrested, 
tried and cashiered. The rest, humbled and dispirited, begged to be per- 
mitted to withdraw their resignations. Many of them declared their repentance 
even with tears, The younger offenders Clive treated with lenity, To the 
ringleaders he was inflexibly severe; but his severity was pure from all taint 
of private malevolence. While he sternly upheld the just: authority of hes 
office. be passed by personal insults and injuries with) magnanimous disdain. 
Une of the censpirators was accused of having planned the assassination of 
the governor; but Clive would not listen to the charge.  ‘* The officers,” he 
aaid, ‘are Enaclishinen, not assassins.” 

VWhile he reformed the civil service and established his authority over the 
army, he was equally successful in his foreign policy. This handing on liahan 
ground was the signal for immediate peace. The Nabob of OQuide, with a 
large army, lay at that time on the frontier of Bahar. The had been joined 
by many Afghans and Mahrattas, and there was no sinall reason to expect a 
general coalition of all the native powers agains the Pinglish. But the name 
of Chive quelled in an instant: all opposition. “Phe enemy implored: peace in 
the humblest hinguage, and submitted to such terms as the new povernor 
choose to dictate. 

At the same ume, the Gavernment of Bengal was placed on a new footing. 
The power of the English in that province had hitherto been altogether 
undetned. It was unknown to the ancient constitution of the empire and it 
had been ascertained by no compact. It resembled the power which, in the 
Jast decrepitude of the Western nae was exercised over Ttaly by the preat 
chiefe of foreign mercenaries, the Ricimers and the Oduacers, w f put up anid 
pulled down at their pleasure a succession of insignificent: princes dignified 
with the names of Cesar and Augustus. But, as in the one case 50 1n the 
other, the warlike strangers at length found it expedient to give to a domi- 
nation which had been established by arms at once the sanction of law and 
ancient prescription. Theodoric thought it politic to obtain from the distant 
court of Byzanuum a commission appointing him ruler of Italy ; and Chive, in 
the same manner, applied to the Court of Delhi for a formal grant of the 
sowers of which he already possessed the reality. The Mogul was absolutely 
Feiples: and, though he murmured, had reason to be well pleased that the 
English were disposed to give solid rupees, which he never could have extorted 
from them, in exchange fora few Persian characters which cost him nothing. 
A bargain was speedily struck ; and the ttular sovereign of Hindostan issued 
a warrant, empowering the Company to collect and administer the revenues of 
Bengal, Orissa and Bahar. 

There was still a Nabob, who stood to -the British authorities in the same 
relation in which the last driveling Chilperics and Childerics of the Merovin- 

ian line stood to their able and vigorous Mayors of the Palace—to Charles 
Martel and to Pepin. At one time Clive had almost made up h's mind to 
discard this phantom altogether; but he afterwards thought that it might be 
convenient still to use the name of the Nabob, particularly in dealings with 
viher European Nations. The French, the Dutch and the Danes would, he 
conceived, submit far more readily to the authority of the native Prince, whom 
they had always been sccustomed to respect, than to that of a rival trading 
corporation, This policy miay, at that time, have been judicious. But the 
pretence was soon found to be too flimsy to impose on anybody, and it was 
altogether laid aside. The heir of Meer Jather still resides at Moorshedabad, 
the ancient capital of his house, still bears the title of Nabob, is still accosted 
by the English as ‘‘ Your Highness,” and is still suffered to retain & portion of 
. the regal state which surrounded his ancestors, A pension of a hundred and 
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sixty thousand pounds a year is annually paid to him by the government. His 
carriage is surrounded by guards and preceded by attendants with silver 
maces. Fis person and his dwelling are exempted from the ordinary authority 
of the ministers of justice, But be has not the smallest share of political 
power, and is, in fact, only a noble and wealthy subject of the Company. 

It would have been casy for Chve, during his second administration in 
Bengal, to accumulate riches such as no subject in Europe possessed. He 
might, indeed, without subjecting the nch inhalatants of the province to any 
pressore beyond that to which their mildest rulers had accustomed them, have 
received poses to the amount of three hundred thousand pounds a-yeur, 
The neighbowing Prinees would gladly have paid any price for his favour, 

Bini he appears to have striedy adhered to the rules which he had laid down for 
the puidance of others, The Prince of Benares offered him diamonds of great 
value, The Nabob of Oude pressed hint to accept a large sam of money and 
a casket of costly jewels. Clive courteously, but peremptourily, refused ; and it 
shauld be observed that he made no merit of his aay at that the faucet. did 
pot come to light till after his death, He kept an exact account of his salary, 
af his share of the profits aecraing from the trade in salt, and of those presents 
which, according to the fashion of the East, it woald be churlish to refuse. 
Oatof the sum arising from these resources, he defrayed the expenses of his 
situations ‘Vhe surplas he divided among a few attached friends who had 
accompanied him to India, He always boasted, and as far as we can judge, he 
boasted with truth, that his last administration dinunished instead of increasing 
his fortune. 

One large sum andeed he accepted. Meer Jafher had left him by will above 
siaty thousand pounds sterling in specie and jewels: and the rules which had 
been recently rid down extended only to presents from the living and did nor 
affest ievacies from the dead. Clive took the money, but not for himself He 
mare the whole over to the Company in trust for officers and soldiers invalided 
in their service, The fund which stil bears his name owes its origin to this 
princely donation. a 

After a stay of eighteen months, the state of his health rendered it necessary 
for him torefarn to Europe. At the close of January, 1767, he quitted for the. 
last time the country on whose desimes he had exercised so iighty an 
influence. , 

His second return from Bengal was not, like bis first, greeted by the acels- 
mations of his countrymen. Numerous causes were already at work which 
embittered thy remaining years of his life and hurried him to an untimely 
grave, His okt enemies at the India House were still powerful and active 
and they had been reinforced by a large band of sles whose violence far 
exceeded their own. The whole crew of pilferers and oppressors from whom he 
had rescued Bengal persecuted him with the implacable rancour which belongs 
to guch abject natures. Many of them even invested their property in India 
stock merely that they might be better able to annoy the man whose firmness’ 
had set bounds to their rapacity. Lying newspapers were set up for no purpose 
but to abuse him 5 and the temper of the public mind was then auch, that sheae 
arts, which under ordinary circumstances would have been ineffectual agains: 
truth and merit, produced an extraordinary inpresgion, — tes te | 

The great events which had taken place in India had called into existence’ 
a new class of Englishmen to whom their countrymen gave the name of 
Nabobs. These persons had generally sprung from families neither ancient nor » 
opulent ; they had generally been sent at an early age to the East ; and: they: 
had there acquired large fortunes, which they had brought back to their native. 





land. It was natural that, not having had much opportinity of mixing with’ 
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the best society, they should exhibit some of the awkwardacss and some of the 
pomposity of upstarts. It was natural that, during their sojourn in Asia, they 
“should have acquired some tastes and habits surprising, i not disgusting, to 
persons who never had quitted Europe. It was natural that, having enjoyed 
great consideration in the East, they should not be disposed to sink into obseu- 
rity at home ; and as they had money and had not birth or high connection, it 
was natural that they should display a little obtrusively the single advantage 
which they possessed, Wherever they settled there was a kind of fend between 
them and the old nobility and gen'ry similar to that which raged in France 
between the farmer-general and the marquess. This enmity to the aristocracy 
Jong continued to distinguish the servants of the Company. More than twenty 
years after the time of which we are now speaking, Burke pronounced that 
among the Jacobins might’ be reckoned ‘the East Indians almost to a man, 
why cannot bear to find that their present importance does not bear a propor- 
ion to there wealth. 

The Nabobs soon became a most unpopular clasy of men. Some of them 
had in the East displayed eminent talents and rendered great services to the 
state; but at home their talents were not shown to advantage and their services 
were litde known, That they had sprung from obscurity, that they had 
acquired great wealth, that they exhibited itinsolently, that they spent it extra- 
vagantly, that they raised the price of everything in ther neighbourhvad from 
fresh eggs to rotten boroughs, that their liveries outshone those of dukes, that 
their coaches were finer than that of the Lord Mayor, that the examples of their 
large and ill-governed households corrupted halt the servants in the country, 
that some of them, with all their magnificence, could not catch the tone of 
good society, but, in spite of the stud and the crowd of menials, of the plate 
and the Dresden china, of the venison and the Burgundy, were still low inen ; 
these were things which excited, both in the class from which they had sprung 
and in that into which they attempted to force themselves, the bitter aversion 
which is the effect of mingled envy and contempt. But when it was also 
‘rumoured that the fortune, which had enabled its possessor to eclipse the Lord 
Lieutenant on the race-ground, or to carry the county against the head of a 
house as old as ‘‘Domes-Day Book,’’ had been accumulated by viglating pub- 
lic faith--by deposing legitimate princes--by reducing whole provinces to 
beggary, all the higher and better as well as all the low and evil parts of human 
nature were stirred against the wretch who had obtained by guilt and dishunour, 
the riches which he now lavished with arrogant and inelegant profusion. The 
unfortunate Nabob seemed to be made up of those foibles against which comedy 
has pointed the most merciless ridicule, and of those crimes which have thrown 
the decpest gloom over tradegy—of Turcaret and Nero, of Monsieur Jourdain 
and Richard the Third. A tempest of execration and derision, such as can be 
compared only to that outbreak of public feeling against the Puritans which 
took place at the time of the Restoration, burst on the servants of the Com- 
pany. The numane man was horror-struck at the way in which they had got 
their money, the thrifty man at the way in which they spent it. The Dilet- 
tante sneered at their want of taste. The Maccaroni black-balled them as 
vulgar fellows. Writers the most unlike in sentiment and style—Methodists 
and libertines,. philosophers and buffoons--were for once on the same side. It 
is hardly too much to say that, during a space of aout thirty years, the 
‘whole lighter literature of England was coloured by the feelings which we have 
described. Foote yroughtr on the stage an Anglo-Indian chief, dissolute, ungen-. 
enous and tyrannical, ashamed of the humble friends of his youth, hating the 
--atistocracy, yet childishly eager to be numbered among them, squandering his 
_ jyealth on pandars and flatterers, tricking out bis chairmen with the most costly 
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hot-house fawers, and astounding the ignorant with jargon about rupees, lacs 
and jaguires. Mackenzie, with more delicate panicle a plain coun- 
try fanuly raised by the Indian acquisitions of one of its members to sudden 
opulence and exciting derision by an awkward mimicry of the manners of the 
great. Cowper, in that loty expostulation which glows with the very spirit of 
the Hebrew ports, placed the oppression of India foremost in the list of those 
national crimes for which God had punished England with years of disastrous 
war, with discomfiture in her own seas, and with the low of her transatlantic 
enpire. Tf any of our readers will take the trouble to search in the dusty 
recesses of Circulating ibraries for some novel published sixty years ago, the 
chanee is thatthe villain or sub-silban of the story will prove to be a savage 
ebt Nabob, with an iminense fortune, a tawny cumpleaion, a bad liver and a 
Worse dowart. 

Such, dodaras we can now judge, was the fecling of the country respecting 
Nobebsain gener And Clive was eminently the Nabob--the ablest, the 
weet colvbrated, the hiphest in rank, the highest in fortune, of all the fraternity, 
fies wealth was exhibited ina manner which could not fail te excite odtum. 
He hved wath peeat magnificence in Berkeley Square. Tle reared one palace 
ia Shropshire and another at Claremont. Elis parhamentary influence might 
vie with taat oof the greatest fundies. Bat in’ all this splendour and power 
envy found something to sneer at On some of lus relations wealth and dignity 
svi to bave sat as awkwardly as on Mackenzie's Margery Mushroom. 
Nor was he himself, with all his great qualities, free from those weaknesses 
winch the satiists of that age represented as characteristic of his whole class. 
Tn the field, indeed, his habits were remarkably sunple. He was constantly 
og horseback, was never scen butan bis uwatform, never wore silk, never entered 
a palanquin, and was content with the pitinest fare. Bat when he was no 
longer at the head ofan army, he hud asnd+ this Spartan temperance for the 
ostentatious lisury uf a Setarite. “Phough dis person was unpgeacefal, and 
thaugh his harsh features were redeenwd trom vulpar ughnes only by their 
stern, dauptiess and commanding expression, he was fond of rich and gay 
Cothing, and replenished his vane with absurd profusion. Sir John Mal- 
cali gives us a letter worthy af Su Matthew Mite, in which Clive orders 
two hundred shirts, the best and finest that can be pot for Jove or money.” 
A few falhes of this description, grosaly exagperated by report, produced an 
vafavotrable impressen oa the poblie mind. Bat this was not the worst 
Rlack stomes, af which the greater part were pure inventions, were circnlated 
mespertine his conduet an the Past dhe had to bear the whole odin, notomnty 
id those bad acts tou which he had once or twice stowped, but oof all the bad 
vets ofalithe Eaghshin Tadia oof had acts committed when be was atsent —- 
nav at ted acts which he had maafally opposed and severely punished. The 
very abuses against which he had waged an honest, resolute and successful war 
verte bud te his acegant. Fle was, in fact, reyarded as the personincation of 
albthe vices and werknaesses which the public, with or without reason, ascribed 
tethe Kaghsh adventurers in Asiag We have ourselys. heard oid men, whe 
Raew nothing of his histery, but who ot retained the prejudices canceived in 
their youth, tk of him as an incarnate fend. Johosen always held this 
hinguage, Brown, whom Clive employed to lay out his pleasure grounds, was 
rmazed to see in the hause of his noble employer a chest which had once been 
tilled with gold from the treasury of Moorshedabad, and could not understand 
how the conscience of the criminal could suffer him to sleep with such an object 
so near to his bedchamber. The peasantry of Surrey looked with inystenous 
horror on the stately house which was nsing at Claremont, and whispered that 
the great wicked Jun} had ordered the walls to be made so thick in onder tg. 
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keep out the devil, who would one day carry him away bodily. Among the 
gaping clowns who drank in this frightful story was a worthless ugly lad of the 
name of Hunter, since widely known as Wilham Huntingdon, SoS. 5 and the 
superstition, which was strangely mingled with the knavery of that remarkable 
imposter, seems to have derved no small nutrment from the tales which he 
heard of the life and character of Clive. * 

In the meantime, the impulse which Clive had given to the administration 
of Bengal was cunstantly beconung fainter and fainter. Elis policy was to a 
rreatestent abandoned ; the abuses which he had suppressed began to revive ; 
and, atdenpth, the evils which a bad povernment had engendered were agera- 
vated by one of those fearful visitavons which the best government cannet 
avert. Tn the summer of 1770, Ute rains failed 5 the earth was parched up; 
the tanks were ciuupty s the rivers shrank within thea beds; and a famine, 
such asds Known only in countries where every household depends lor support 
onaits own tithe patch of caitivation, tiled the whole valley of the Ganpes with 
nasery und death. “Tender and deheate women, whose ves bad never been 
lated before the public gaze, came ferth from the inner chambers mn which 
Pastern jealousy had kept watch over their beauty, threw themselves on the 
earth before the passer by, and, with Joud wailings, implored a handful of 
nice for ther children. The Tboogley every day rolled down theusands of 
corpses Cloge to the porticoes and gardens of the Erngadish conqucrots., “Phe 
very Streets of Calcutta were blocked up the dying and the dead. The lean 
and feeble survivers had not enetyy enough to beac the bedies of (heir kindred 
to the funeral pile or to the holy myer, or even to scare away the jachals and 
vultures, who fed on human remains in the face of day. ‘The eatent of the 
mnortahty was never ascertained, but it was popularly reckoned by mulfions. 
‘This ticlancholy intelligence added to the cxcitement which already prevailed 
it bagland on Indian subjects. The proprictors of Fast India stuck were 
micasy about their didents Alb men of cominon humanity were touched by 
the calainties of our unhappy subjects > and iedipnation soon bepan to mingle 
ioclb with paty. Tt was enoarel that the Company's servants had created che 
famine by engros ing all the nce ofthe country > that they had cold gram: for 
eight, ten, twelve times the price at which they had bought ot; that one 
hLaghsh funetionary who, the year before, was net worth a hurdred puinens, 
had, daring that season cfimisery, remitted sixty thousand pounds too Londen, 
These charges we believe to have been unfounded. ‘That servants of the 
Company had ventured, since Clive’s departure, to deal in rice, is probable. 
That, fthey dealt annice, they must have gained by the scarcity, i certain, 
But there by no reason for thinking that they emher produced or aggravated an 
evil which physical causes outhoently caphuo., The cutery whieh was raped 
against them on this occasen was, we suspeet, as abeurd ao the amputations 
which, in Gines of dearth at home, were once thrown Ly stareomen cad judges, 
and are sab thrown by two or three old women, on the corn factors. ft Wily 
however, so loud and so general that it appears to have imposed exen en on 
intellect rated so high above vulgar pecans a> that of Adain smith Wiest 
was stl more extravrdinary, these unhappy events greatly increased the iu. 
popularnty of Lord Clive. He had been some years in England when the 
famine tovk place. None of his acts had the smallest tendency to proguce 
such a calagity. Uf the sepvanis of the Company had traged in rice, they had 
done suv in direct contravention of the rule which he had daid down and, 
while in power, had resolutely enforced. Burt, in the eyes of hin countrymen, 


* See Huatingdon’s eangcom of Heaven taken by Prayer, aod his Leters, 
t Wealth gf Nations, Book iv, chap. 5-~Digression, 
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he was, as we have said, the Nabob, the Anglo-:Indian character personified ; 
ant, while he was building and planting in Surrey, he was held responmbie 
for all the effects of a dry season in Bengal.. = a | 

Parliament had hitherto bestowed very litle attention on onr Eastern 
powessions, Since the death of George the Seoond, a rapid succession of 
weak administrations, cach of which was in turn flattered and betrayed by the 
Court, had held the semblance of power. Intrigues in the palace, nots in the 
capital and insursectionary movements in the American colonies had left the 
advisers of the Crown little leisure to study Indian politics. When they did 
intescere, their interference was fecble and irresolute. Lord Chatham, indecd, 
dasing the short period of his ascendancy in the councils of George the Third, 
bad sneditated a bold attack on the Company. But his plans were rendered 
abortive by the strange malady which about that Uine began to overcloud h's 
splendid genius. 

At length, in 1772, it was generally felt that Parliament could no longer 
neglect the affairs of India. The Government was stronger than any which 
hast held power since the breach between Mr. Pitt and the great Whig connec- 
ion in t761, No pressing question of domestic or European policy required 
the attention of allie men. There was a short and delusive lull between two 
tempests, The excitement produced by the Middlesex election was over; the 
discontents of America did not yet threaten civil war; the financial difficulties 
af the Company brought on a crisis ; the Ministers were forced to take up the 
wabject; and the whole storm, which had Jong been gathering, now broke at 
wace on the head of Chive. | 

dis situation was indeed singularly unfortunate. He! was hated throughout 
the country, hated at the India House, hated, above alt, by rose wealthy and 
powerful servants of the Company whose rapacity and tyranny he had with- 
placsl, He had to bear the double odium of his bad and of his good actions, 
af every Indian abuse and of every Indian reform. The state of the political world 
way euch that he could count on the support of no powerful cannection, The 
party to which he had belonged, that of George Grenville, had been hostile to 
the Government, and yet had never cordially united with the other sections. 
wt the Opposition-~ with the litte band which still follawed the fortunes of Lord 
Chatham, or with the lange and respectable body of wluch Lord Rockingham 
was, the acknowledged leader. George Grenville was now dead: his followers 
were scattered ; and Clive, unconnected with any of the powerful factions which 
divided the Pazlament, could reckon only oa the votes of those members who 
were returned by himsel® His enemies, particularly those who were the enc- 
aes of his virturs, were unscrupulous, ferocious, implacable. Their malevo- 
layce aimed at nothing less than the utter ruin of his fame and fortune. 
They wished te see him expelled from Parliament, to see his spurs chopped off, 
to aes his estate conhiseated ; and it may be doubted whether even such a result 
as this would have quenched their thirst for revenge. | | : 

Clive's parliamentary tactics resembled his mibtary tactics. Deserted, sur- 
roonded, vulnumbered, and with everything at stake, he did not even deign to 
saad on the defensive, but pushed boldly forward to the attack. Atan early stage: 
ofthe discussions on Indian affairs, he rose and, in a long and elaborate speech, 
vindicated himself from a large part of the accurations which had been brought 
against him, He isgeaid tu have produced a great impression on his audi- 
ence. Lord Chatham, whe, now tie ghost of his former self, loved to haunt 
the sceng of his glory, was that night under the gallery of ‘the House of Com- 
mons, and declared that he had never heagd a finer speach, It was subsequently. 
printed ander Clive's direction, and must be allowed to exhibit, not merely 
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tion which assiduous culture might have improved into the highest excellence. 
He confined his defence on this occasion to the measures of his last administra- 
tion, and succeeded so far that his enemies thenceforth thought it expedient 
to direct their attacks chiefly against the earher part of his lite. | 

The earlier part of his life unfortunately presented some assailable points 
to their hostihty. A committee was chosen by ballot to inquire into the 
udairs of Endia; and by tis committee the whole history of that great 
revelution which threw down Surajah Dowlah and raised Meer Jather was 
sifted with malignant care. Clive was subjected Co the most unsparing ex. 
amination and cross-examination, and atterwards bitterly complained that he, 
the Baron of Plassey, had been treated hike a sheep stealer. The boldness and 
ingenuousness of his rephes would alone suthce to show how alien fram 
his nature were the frauds to which, in the course of his casiern negotiations, he 
had sometimes descended. He avowed the arts which he had employed to cde- 
ceive Omichund, and resolutely said that he was not ashamed af them, and 
that, in the same curccumstances, he would again act in the same manner, 
He admitted that he had received iunmense sums from Meee father; but he 
denied that, in doing so, he had violated any obligation of morality or 
honour, He laid claira, on the contrary, and not without some reason, te 
the praise of eminent disinterestedness. Ife described in vivid language the 
situation in which his victory had placed him—a great prince dependent 
on his pleasure; an opulent city afraid of being given up to plunder ; wealthy 
bankers bidding against cach other for his smiles; vaults piled with gold ane 
jewels thrown open to him alone, * By God, Mr. Chairman,” he exciaimed, 
‘tat this moment I stand astonished at ny own moderation.” 

The inquiry was so extensive that the Houses rose befure it had been com- 
pleted. [twas continued in the following session. When at length the 
committee had concluded us labours, enlightened and impartial men diac 
tthe difticulty in making up their minds as to the result. It was clear 
that Clive had been guilty of some acts which it is impossible to vindicate with- 
out attacking the authority of all the most sacred laws which regulate the 
intercourse of individuals and of states. But it was equally clear that he had 
displayed great talents and even great virtues ; that he had rendered eminent 
services both to his country and to the people of India; and that it was in 
truth not for his dealings with Mecr Jafhet, nor for the fraud which he had 
practised on Omichund, but for his determined resistance to avarice and 
tyranny that he was now called in question. 

Ordinary criminal justice knows nothing of set-off The gresiest desert 
cannot he pleaded in answer to a charge of the shghtest transgression. — [f a 
man has sold beer on a Sunday morning, it is no defence that he has saved 
the lite of a fellow-creature at the risk of his own. If he has harnessed a 
Newfoundland dog to his jittle child’s carriage, it is no defence that he was 
wounded ar Waterloo, But it is not in this way that we ought to deal with 
men who, raised far above ordinary restraints and tried by far more than 
ordinary temptations, are entitled to a more than ordinary measure of in- 
dulgence. Such men should be judged by their contemporanes as they will Le 

judged by posterity, Their bad actions ought not indeed to be called good ; 
bet thei. ped aad bad actions onght to be fairly weighedy- and if on the whole 
the good preponderate, the sentence ought to be one, not merely of ac- 
quittal,. but of approbation. Nota single great raler in an can be 


absolved by 3 judge who fixes his eye inexorably on one or twe unjustifiable 
gets. Brace tae deliverer of Scotland, Maurice the deliverer of Germany, 
. Witham the deliverer of Holland, his great descendant the deliverer of Eny- 
Jand, Murray the good regemt, Cosine the father of his courtry, Henry the 
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Fourth of France, Peter the Great of Kussia~ how would the best of then 
pass such ascrutiny 2? Pfistury takes wider views; and the best tribunal for 
great political cases is the tribunal which anticipates the verdict of history. 

Keasonable and moderate men of all parties felt this in Clive’s case. They 
could not pronounce hin blameless ; but they were not disposed to abandon 
him to that lowaninded and rancorous pack who had ran him down and were 
eager too worry him to death, Lord North, though not very friendly to hii, 
was not disposed to yo to extrenntes agumet hin While the aiquiry wis 
sul in progress, Clive, who had some years befae been created a Kaight ot 
the Bath, was installed with great pomp an Tlenry the Seventh’s Chapel. 
He was soon after appomted Lord Licutenant of Shropshire. | When he 
hissed thas, taearve the Third, whe bad always been partial te him, ad: 
mitted bain to a private auchence, talked to him half an heuer on Endian 
polities, and was viaubly afiected whea the porsccuted general spoke of his 
service. and of the way oan which they had been requited. 

Ato dength the charges came in a dehaite form before the Touse of 
Commons. Bargeyne, chairman of the committee, a man of wit. fashion 
and hogar, an ayeeeahle dramatic woter, an Gtheer whose cournye wits 
never questioned and whose skill was at that tie toghly esteemed, appeared 
as the accuser. The inenber of (he administration took datherent sides 5 for 
ne that aye all quesiions were open questions, except such ay were brought 
forward by the Government, or such as ampled ceusare on the Government, 
Thurlow, the Attorney-General, was among the assailants,  Wedderburne, 
the Solicitor-Genertl, strangly attached to Chive, defendea his friend with ex: 
tragmdinary foree of argument and language, Pt is a curous circumstance 
that, some years later, Thurlow was the most conspicuous champion of 
Warren Hastugs, while Wedderburne was among the most unrelening per- 
secutors of that great though not faultless statesman. Chve spoke in his own 
defence at less length and with less art than in the preceding year, Lut with 
tanch enegzy and pathos, He recounted his great actions and his wrongs ; and, 
after budding his hearer remember that they were about to decide aut only 
an his honour bat on them own, he reured from the House. 

The Commons resolved that acquisitions made by the arms af the State 
belong tu the State alone, and that tis dlegal in the servants of the State to 
apprapnate sich acquisitions to thetselves. They resolved that this whele- 
some rile appeared to have been systematically violated by the English fune- 
Lanaries an fe engal, On a subsequent day they went a step further, and. re- 
solved that Chive had, by means of the power which he possessed as com- 
mander af the Brush forces in India, obtained large sums foom Meer Jatier. 
Here the Cammoans stopped. They had voted the major and miner of 
Turgevne's syllogism; bat they shragk from drawing the lagical cunclusion. 
When it was moved that Lord Chve had abused his powers and set an evil 
example to the servants of the ne the previous question was put and 
cared At Jeapth, long after the san had msen on an animated debate, 
Wedderburne moved that Lord Clive had at the same time rendered great 
and meritonmous sefvices to his country; and th's motion passed without a 
iLvision, 

The cesult of this wemorable inquicy appears to us, on the whole, honour- 
ale ta the justice, moderation and discernment of the Commons. They had 
deed no great temptation to de wrong. They would have been very bad 
judges of an eccusation brought against Jenkinson or against Wilkes. But the 
{testion respecting Clive was not a party question ; and the House accordingly 
acted with the good sense and guod feeling which may always be expected 
from an assembly of English gentlemen not blinded by faction. 
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The equitable and temperate proceedings of the British Parliament were set 
off to the greatest advantage by a foil. The wretched government: of Louis 
the Fifteenth had murdered, directly or indirectly, almost: every Frenchman 
who had served bis country with distinction in the East, Labourdonnais was 
flung into the Bastile, and, after years ofsuffering, left aonly te die, Dupleix, 
stripped of his immense fortune and broken-hearted by humiliating attend- 
ance in ante-chambers, sank into an obscure prave. Lally was crapped to the 
common place of execution with a gag between his lips The Commons of 
England, on the other hand, treated them hving captain with that discnmi- 
nating justice which is seldom shown except to the dead, They laid down 
sound greneral principles; they delicately pomted out where he had deviated 
from those principles; and they tempered the gentle censure with hhberal 
culogy. Phe contrast strack Volture, always partial to) England and always 
eager to expose the abuses of the Parliaments of ranee. Indeed, he seems, at 
this time, to have meditated a history of the conquest of Bengal Fle men- 
toned bis design to Dr Moore, when that amusing writer visited him at 
Ferney.  Wedderburne took preat interest in the matter, and pressed Clive to 
furnish matenals, Had the plan been carmed into execution, we have ne 
doubt that Voltaire would have produced a book containing nich lively and 
picturesque Narrative, many just and humane sentiments poignantly expressed, 
many grotesque Dhinders, many sneers at the Mosaic chronology, much scandal 
about the Catholic missionaries, and much sublime féco-pAaauathsofy, stolen 
from the New Testament and pyt onto the mouths of virfaots and phile- 
sophieal Brahmins. 

Clive was now secure in the enjoyment of his fortune and his honours, dle 
was surrounded by attached fnends and relauens ; and he had not yet passed 
the season of virorous bodily and mental exertion. | But clouds had Jonge been 
rithermy over his mind, and wow settled on iton thick darkoess. from early 
youth he had Deen sibyect to tts of that strange melancholy ° which rejoiceth 
exceedingly and is glad when at can tind the grave." While sulla writer at 
Madras, he had twice attempted to Gestroy himself. Business and prosperity 
had produced a salutary efleet on his spirits. In incha. while he was occupied 
by preat affairs, im Prgland, while weatth and rank had soll the charm of 
novelty, he had berne up against his constitutional misery. But he had new 
nothing todo and nothing to wish for. | His active spirttin an inactive situa: 
ben dreaped and withered hke a plant in an uncengenial air, The mahgnity 
with which his enemies had pursued him, the indignity with whieh he had 
heen treated by the committee, the censure, lement asi was, which the Hutise 
of Commons hed pronounced, the knowledge that he was regarded by a large 
portion of tis countrymen as a crucl and perthdious tyrant, all concurred to 
imitate and depress him. In the meantime his temper was tied by acute 
physical suffering. During his long residence in tropical climates hg had con- 
tracted several painful distempers. In order to obtain ease he called in the 
help of opium; and he was gradually enslaved by this treacherous ally. To 
the last, however, his genius occasionally flashed through the gloom. It was 
said that he would sometimes, after sitting silent and torpid for hours, rouse 
himself to the discussion of some great question, aould display in full vigour 
all the talents of the soldier and the statesman, and would then sink back mtu 
his melancholy repose. re 

The disputes with America had now become $0 serioils that an appeal to the 
sword seemed inevitable ; and the Ministers were desirous to avail themselves 
of the services of Clive. Had he still been what he was when he raised the 
siege of Patna and annihilated the Dutch army and navy at the mouth of the 
Ganges, it is aut impropable that the resistance of the culonmits veould have 
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been pul down and that the inevitable separation would have been deferred 
for a few years. But it was too late. His strong mind was fast sinkin 
under many kinds of suffering. On the 22nd of November, 1774, he die 
by his own hand. He had just completed his forty-ninth year. 

In the awful close of so much prosperity and glory, the vulgar saw only a 
confirmation of all their prejudices ; and some. men of real piety and genius 
so far forgot the maxims both of religion and of philosophy as confidently 
to ascribe the mournful event to the just vengeance of Grod and to the 
horrors of an evil conscience. It is with very different feelings that we con- 
template the spectacle of a great mind ruined by the weariness of satiety, by 
the pangs of wounded honour, by fatal diseases and more fatal remedies. 

Chive committed great faults; and we have not attempted to disguise them. 
But his faults, when weighed against his merits and viewed in connection 
with his temptations, do not appear to us to deprive him of his right to an 
honourable place in the estimation of posterity. 

From his first visit to India dates ihe renown Of the English arms in the 
Fast. Till he appeared, his hen here were despised as mere pedlars, while 
the French were revered asa people formed for victory and command. His 
courage and capacity dissulved the charm. With the defence of Arcot com. 
mences that long series ef Oriental triumphs which closes with the fall of 
Ghizni. Nor must we forget that he was only twenty-five years old when he 
approved himself ripe for military command. This is a rare if not a singular 
Ustinction, Tt is true that Alexander, Caunde and Charles XTL. won great 
battles at a still earher age; but those princes were surrounded by veteran 
generals of distinguished skill, to those suggestions must be attributed the 
victories of the Granicus, of Rocroi and of Narva. Clive, an inexperienced 
youth, had yet more experience than any of those who served under him. He 
had to form himself, to form his officers and to form his army. The onl 
man, as far as we recollect, who at an equally early age ever gave equal proofs 
uf talents for war was Napoleon Bonaparte. 

From Clive’s second visit to India dates the political ascendancy of the 
English in that country. His dextenty and resolution realised, in the course 
of a few months, more than all the gorgeous visions which had floated before 
the imagination of Dupleix. Such an extent of cultivated territury, such an 
amount of revenue, such a multitude of subjects, was never added to the 
dominion of Rome by the most successful proconsul. Nor were such wealthy 
spoils ever borne under the arches of trumph, down the Sacred Way and 
through the crowded Forum to the threshold of Tarpeian Jove. © The fame of 
those who sulxiued: Antiochus and ‘Tigranes ae dim when compared with 
the splendour of the exploits which the young Enghsh adventurer achieved at 
the head of an army not equal in numbers to one half of a Roman legion. 3 

From Clive’s third visit to India dates the parity of the administration of our 
‘Eastern empire, When he landed in Calcutta in 1765, Be: was regarded 
asa place to which Englishmen were sent only to get rich, by any means, in 
the: hortes possible time. He first made dauntless and unsparing war on that 
Bien system of oppression, extortion and corraption. In that war he man- 
fully put to hazard his ease, his fame and his splendid fortune. The same 
‘sense of justice which forbids us to conceal or extenuate the faults of ‘his earlier 
days compels us to gimit that those faults were nobly repaired. If the re- 
‘proach of the Company and of its servants has been taken away-—if in India 
the yoke of foreign saasters, elsewhere the heaviest of all yokes, has been found 
Aighter than that of any ‘native dynasty—if to that pe ot public robbers, 
@ body of functionaries not more highly ‘distinguished by ability and diligenec 
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than by integrity, disinterestedness and publi¢e spirit—if we now see such met 
as Munro, "Eiphinstone and Metcalfe, after leading victorious armies, after 
making and deposing kings, return, proud of their honourable poverty, from a 
jand which once held out to every greedy facter the hope of boundless wealth 
—-the praise is in no small measure due to Clive. His name stands high an 
the roll of conquerors. But it is found in a better list, in the list of those who 
have done and suffered much for the happiness of mankind. To the wargior, 
history will assign a place in the same rank with Lucullus and Trajan. Nor 
will she deny to the reformer a share of that veneration with which France 
cherishes the memory of Turgot,. and with which the latest generations of 
Hindoos will contemplate the statue of Lord William Bentinck. 
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The Ecclesiastical and Political History of the Popes of Rome during the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries. By Leorotp Ranke, Professor in the University of Berlin. 
“Lranslated frog the German by Sagan Av stim, 3 vols., 8vo. London, 1840. 


It is hardly necessary for us to say that this is an excellent book excellently 
translated. The original work of Professor Ranke is known and esteemed 
wherever Gennan literature is studied, and has been found interesting even in 
a most inaccurate and dishonest French version. It is, indeed, the work of a 
mind fitted both for minute researches and for large speculations. It is writteu 
also in an admirable spirit, equally remote from Jevity and bigotry, serious and 
ramest, yet tolerant and Sipariat It is, therefore, with the greatest pleasure 
that we now sce it take its place among the English classics. Of the transla- 
tion we need only say that it is such as might be expected from the skill, the 
taste and the scrupulous integrity of the accomplished lady who, as an in- 
terpreter between the mind of Germany and the mind of Britain, has already 
deserved so well of both countries. | 

The subject of this bock has a)ways appeared to us singularly interesting. 
How it was that Protestantism did so much, yet did no more, how it was that 
the Church of Rome, having lost a large part of Europe, not only ceased to 
lose, but actually regained nearly half of what she had Jost,is certainly a curious 
and most important question: and on this question Professor Kanke has thrown 
far more light than any other person who has written on it. 

There is not, and there never was on this carth, a work of human policy s0 
well deserving of examination as the Koman Catholic Church. The history 
of that Church joins together the two preat ages of human civilisation. No 
other institution is left standing which carries the mind back to the times when 
the smoke of sacrifice rose from the Pantheon, and when camelopards and 
tigers bounded in the Flavian amphitheatre. The proudest royal houses are 
but of yesterday when compared with the line of the Supreme Pontiff. That 
line we trace back in an unbroken series from the Pope who crowned 
Napoleon in the nineteenth century te the Pope who crowned Pepin in the 
eighth ; and far beyond the time of Pepin the august dynasty extends UH it is 
lost in the twilight of fable. The republic of Venice carte next in antiquity. 
But the republic of Venice was modern when compared with the Papacy ; apd 
the republic of Venice is gone and the Papacy remains. The Papacy remaing, 
not in decay, not a mere antique, but full of life and alg vigeut. The 
Catholic Church is still sending forth to the farthest ends of the world mission- 

aries as zealous as those who landed in Kent with Augustin, and still confronting 
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hostile kings with the same spirit with which she confronted Atilla. The 
number of her children is greater than in any former age. Her acquisitions in the 
New World have more than compensated her for what she has lost in the Old. 
Her spiritual ascendancy extends «ver the vast countries which lie between the 
plains of the Missouri and Cape Horn, countries which, a century hence, may 
not improbably contain a population as large as that which now inhabits 
Europe. The members of her communion are certainly not fewer than a 
hundred and fifty millions ; and it will be difhealt to show that all the other 
Christian sects united amount to a hundred and twenty millions. Nor do we 
see any sign which indicates that the term of her long dominion is approaching, 
She saw the commencement of all cine governments and of all the ecclesiastical 
establishments that now exist in the world ; and we feel no assurance that she 
is not destined to see the end of them all. She was great and respected before 
the Saxon had set foot on Britain, before the Frank had passed the Rhine, 
when Grecian eloquence still flourished at Antioch, when idols were still wor- 
shipped in the temple of Mecca, And she may sul exist in undiminished 
vigour when some traveller from New Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast 
solitude, take his stand on a broken arch of London Bridye to sketch the ruins 
of St. Paul's. 

We often hear it said that the world ts constantly becoming more and mor» 
enlightened, and that this enlightening must be favonralie to Protestantism 
and unfavourable to Catholicism. We wish that we could think so. But we 
sev great reason to doubt whether this be a well-founded expectation. We see 
that during the last two hundred and fifty years the human mind has been in 
the highest degree active, that it has made great advances in every branch of 
natural philosophy --that it has produced innumerable inventions tending to 

rromote the convenience of life—that medicine, surgery, chemistry, engineering. 

baw been very greatly improved—that government, poiice and law have been 
improved, though not to so great an extent as the physical sciences. Yet we 
see that, during these two hundred and fifty years, Protestantism has made no 
conquests worth speaking of. Nay, we believe that, as far as there has been a 
change, that change has been in favour of the Church of Rome. We cannot, 
therefore, feel confident that the progress of knowledge will necessarily be fatal 
toa system which has, to say the least, stood its ground in spite of the immense 
progress which knowledge has made since the days of Queen Elizabeth. 

Indeed, the argument which we are considering seems to us to be founde.l 
onan entire mistake. There are branches of knowledge with respect to which 
the law of the human mind is progress. In mathematics, when once a propo- 
sition has been demonstrated, it is never afterwards contested. Every fresh 
story is as solid a basis for a new superstructure as the original foundation was. 
Here, therefore, there is a constant addition to the stock of truth. In the in- 
ductive sciences again, the law is progress. Every day furnishes new facts, and 
thus brings theory nearer and nearer to perfection. There is no chance that, 
either in the purely demonstrative or in the purely experimental sciences, the 
world will ever go back or even remain stationary. Nobody ever heard of a 
reaction against Taylor’s theorem, or of a. reaction against Harvey’s doctrine of 
the circulation of the blood. . 

But with theology the case is very different. As respects natural religion~— 
revelation being for tre present altogether left out of the question—it is not easy 
*o see that a philosopher of the present day is more favourably situated than 
‘Thales or Simonides. He has before him just the same evidences of design in 
the structure of the universe which the early Greeks had. We say just the 
same; for the discoveries of modern astronomers and anatomists have really 
added nothing to the force of that argument which a reflecting mind finds io 
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every beast, bir). insect, fish, leaf, flower and shell. The reasoning by which 
Socrates, in Xcnophon's hearing, confuted the little atheist Atistodemus, is 
exactly the reasoning of Paley’s ‘f Natural Theology.” Socrates makes pre: 
cisely the same use of the statues of Polycletus and the pictures of Zeuxis which 
Paley make: of the watch. As to the other great question-—the question, what 
becomes of man after death—-we do not see that a highly educated European, 
Jeft to his unassisted reason, is more likely to be in the right than a Blackfoot 
Indian. Nota single one of the many sciences in which we surpass the Black 
foot Indians throws the smallest light on the state of the soul after the animal 
life is extinct. In truth, all the philosophers, ancient and modern, who have 
attempted, without the help of revelation, to prove the immortality of man, 
from Plato down to Franklin, appear to us to have failed deplorably. 

Then, again, all the great enigmas which perplex the natural theelogian are 
the same in all ages. ‘The ingenuity of a people just emerging fron: barbarisin 
is quite sufficient to propound those enigmas. The wisdom of Locke or 
Clarke is quite unable to solve them. Jt is a iistake to imagine that subde 
speculations touching the Divine attributes, the origin of evil, the necessity of 
human actions, the foundation of moral obligation, imply any high degree ot 
intellectual culture. Such speculations, on the contrary, are in a pecubas 
manner the delight of intelhgent children and of half-civilised men, “Phe num 
ber of boys is not small who, at fourteen, have thought enough on these 
questions to be fully entitled to the praise which Voltaire gives to Zadig. HI 
en savait ce qu’on ena su dans tous les ages ; c’est-a-dire, fort: peu de chose.” 
The book of Job shows that, long before letters and arts were known to Tonir, 
these .vexing questions were debated with no common skill and eloquence 
under the tents of the Idumean Emirs; nor has human reason, in the course of 
three thousai.d years, discovered any satisfactory solution of the nddles which 
perplexed Eliphaz and Zophar. 

Natural theology, then, is not a progressive science. That knowleage of — 
our origin and of our destiny which we derive from revelation is indeed of very 
different clearness and of very different importance. But neither is revealed 
religion of the nature of a progressive science. All Divine truth is, according 
to the doctrine of the Protestant Churches, recorded in certain books. [tts 
equally open to all who, in any age, can read those books; nor can all the 
discoveries of all the philosophers in the worid add a single verse to any of 
those books. It is plain, therefore, that in divinity there cannot be a progress 
analogous to that which is constantly taking place im pharmacy, geology anid 
navigation. A Christian of the fifth century with a Bible is on a par with a 
Christian of the nineteenth century with a Bible, candour and natural acuteness 
being, of course, supposed equal. It matters not at all that the compass, 
printing, gunpowder, steam, gas, vaccination and a thousand other discover'es 
and inventions, which were unknown in the fifth century, are familiar to che 
nineteenth. None of these discoveries and inventions has the smallest bearmiyg 
on the question whether man is justified by faith alone, or whether the invoca- 
tion of saints is an orthodox practice. It seems to us, therefore, that we have 
no security for the future against the prevalence of any theological error that 
ever has prevailed in time past among Christian men. We are confident that 
the world will never go back to the solar system of Ptolemy; nor is our con- 
fidence in the least shaken by the circumstance that evengso great a man as 
Bacon rejected the theory of Galileo with scorn, for Bacon had not all the 
means of arriving at a sound conclusion which are within our reach and which 
secure people who would not have been worthy to mend his pens from falling 
into his mistakes. But we are very differently affected when we reflect that 
Sir Thomas More was ready to die for the doctrine of transubstantiation, He 
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Was a man of eminent talents, He had all the information on the subject that 
we have, or that, while the world lasts, any human being will have. The text, 
‘This is my body,” was in his New Testament asit is in ours. The absurdity 
of the literal interpretation was as great and as obvious in the sixteenth century 
as it isnow. No progress that science has made, or will make, can add to what 
seems to us the overwhelmning force of the argument against the real presence. 
We are, therefore, unable to understand why what Sir Thomas More believed 
respecting transubstantiation may not be believed to the end of time by men 
equal in abilities and honesty to Sir Thomas More. . But Sir Thomas More 
is one of the choice speciinens of human wisdom and virtue ; and the doctrine 
of transubstantiation is a kind of proof charge. A faith which stands that test 
will stand any test. The prophecies of Brothers and the miracles of Prince 
' HohenJohe sink to trifles in the comparison. One reservation, indeed, must 
be made. The books and. traditions of a sect may contain, mingled with 
propositions strictly theological, other propositions, purporting to rest on the 
same authority, which relate to physics. If new discoveries should throw dis- 
credit on the physical propositions, the theological propositions, unless they 
can be separated from the physical propositions, will share in that discredit. In 
this way, undoubtedly, the progress of science may indirectly serve the cause ef 
religious truth, The Hindoo mythology, for example, is bound up with a 
most absurd geography. Every young Brahmin, therefore, who learns geography 
in our colleges, Jearns to smile at the Hindoo mythology. If Catholicism has 
not suffered to an equal -degree from the Papal decision that the sun goes 
round the earth, this 1s because all intelligent Catholics now hold, wih Pascal, 
that, in deciding the point at all, the Church exceeded her powers, and was, 
therefore, justly left destitute of that supernatural assistance which, in the 
exercise of her legitimate functions, the promise of her Founder authorised her 
tO expect. . . 
This reservation affects not at all the trath of our proposition, that divinity, 
praperly so called, is not a progressive science. A very common knowledge of 
iuony a very little observation of life, will suffice to prove that no learning, 
no sagacity, affords a security against the greatest errors on subjects relating to 
the invisible world. Bayje and Chillingworth, two of the miost sceptical of 
mankind, turned Catholics from sincere conviction. Johnson, incredulous on 
all other points, was a ready believer in miracles and apparitions, He would 
not believe in Ossian; but he believed in the second sight. He would not be- 
lieve in the earthquake of Lisbon; but he was willing to believe in the Cock 
Lane Ghost. Me 3 
For these reasons we have ceased to wonder at any vagaries of superstition. 
We have seen men, not of mean intellect or neglected education, but qualified 
by their talents and acquirements to attain eminence either in active or specu- 
lative pursuits—well read scholars, expert logicians, keen observers of life and 
manners—prophesying, interpreting, talking unknown tongues, working mira- 
culous cures, coming down with messages fram God to the House of Commons. 
We have seen an old woman, with no talents beyond the cunning of a fortune- 
teller and with the education of a scullion, exalted into a prophetess and 
surrounded by tens of thousands of devoted followers, many of whom were in 
station and knowledge immeasurably her superiors, and all this in the nine- 
teenth century, andall this in London. Yet why not? . For of the dealings of. 
God with man no more has been revealed to the-nineteenth century than to’ 
the first, or to London than to the wildest parish in the Hebrides. It is ‘true: 
that, in those things which concern this life and this world, man constantly be." 
comes wiser aml wiser. But it is no less true that, as respects a higher power. 


and a future state, mar, in the language of Goethe’s scoffing fiend, 
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The history of Catholicism strikingly illustrates these observations. During 
the last seven centuries the public mind of Europe has made constant progress 
in every department of secular knowledge. But in religion we can trace no 
constant progress. The ecclesiastical history of that long period is a history 
of movement to and fro. Four times since the authority of the Church of 
Rome was established in Western Christendom has the human intellect risen 
up against her yoke. ‘T'wice she remained completely victorious. Twice she 
came forth from the conflict bearing the marks of cruel wounds, but with the 
principle of life still strong within her. When we reflect on the tremendous 

assaults which she has survived, we find it dificult to conceive in what way she 
is to perish. 

The first of these insurrections broke out in the region where the beautiful 
language of Oc was spoken. That country, singularly favoured by nature, 
was, in the twelfth century, the most flourishing and civilised portion of 
Western Europe. It is in nowise a part of France. It had a distinct 
political existence, a distinct national character, distinct usages and a dis- 
tinct speech. The soil was fruitful and well cultivated; and amidst the 
comfields and vineyards arase many rich cities, each of which was a little 
republic, and many stately castles, each of which contained a miniature of 
an imperial court. It was there that the spirit of chivalry first laid aside its 
terrors, first took a humane and graceful form, first appeared as the insepar- 
able associate of art and Hiterature, of courtesy and love. The other 
vernacular dialects, which, since the fifth century, had sprung up in the ancient 
provinces of the Roman empire, were still rude and imperfect. The sweet 
Tuscan,:the rich and energetic English were abandoned to artisans and 
shepherds. No clerk had ever condescended to use such barbarous jargon 
ror the teaching of science, for the recording of great events, or for the paint- 
ing of life and manners. But the language of Provence was already the 
language of the learned and polite, and was employed by numerous writers, 
studions of all the arts of composition and versification, A literature rich in 
ballads, in war-songs, in satire and, above all, in amatory poeisy, amused the 
leisure of the knights and ladies whose fortified mansions adorned the banks of 
of the Rhone and Garonne. With civilisation had come freedom of thought. 
Use had taken away the horror with which misbclievers were elsewhere 
regarded. No Norman or Breton ever saw a mussulman except to give ard 
receive blows on some Syrian ficld of battle. But the people of the rich coun- 

_tries which lay under the Pyrenees lived in habits of courteous and profitalle 
intercourse with the Moorish kingdoms of Spain, and gave on hospitable 
welcome to skilful leeches and mathematicians who, in the schools of Cordova 
and Granada, had become versed in all the learning of the Arabians. The 
Greek, still preserving in the midst of political degradation, the ready wit and 
the inquiring spirit of his fathers, still able to read the most perfect of human 
compositions, still speaking the most powerful and flexible of human languages, 
brought to the marts of Narbonne and Toulouse, together with the drugs and 
silks of remote climates, bold and subtle theories long unknown to the ignorant 
and credulous West. The Paulician theology—-a theology in which, as it 
should seem, many of the doctrines of the modern Calvinists wete mingled with 
same doctrines derived from the ancient oa rapidly through 
Provence and Languedoc. The clergy of the Catholic Church were regarded 
with loathing and contempt. ‘‘Viler than a priest”—‘‘I would as soon be 
4 priest” —became proverbial expressions. The papacy had lost all authority 
with all classes, from the great feudal princes down to the cultivators of the soil. 
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The danger to the hierarchy was indeed formidable. Only one transalpine 
nation had emerged from barbarism ; and that nation had thrown off all respect 
for Kome. Only one of the vernacular languages of Europe had yet been 
extensively employed for literary purposes ; and that language was a machine in 
the hand of heretics. The geographical position of the sectaries made the 
danger peculiarly formidable. They occupied a central region communicating, 
cirecuy with France, with Ltaly and with Spain. The provinces which were 
still untainted were separated from each other by this infected district. Under 
these circumstances it seemed probable that a single generation would suffice to 
spread the refurmed doctrine to Lisbon, to London and to Naples. But this 
Was nat tobe, Rome cried for help to the warriors of northern France. She 
appeued at once tu their superstition and to their cupidity. To the devout 
believer she promised pardons as ample as those with which she had rewarded 
the deliverers of the Holy Sepulchre. To the rapacious and_ profligate she 
offered the plunder of fertile plains and wealthy cities. Unhappily, the inge- 
nious and polished inhabitants of the Languedocian provinces were far better 
qualified to enrich and embellish their country than to defend it. Eminent in 
the arts of peace, unrivalled in the “gay science,” clevated above many vul- 
gar superstitions, they wanted that iron courage and that skill in martial exer- 
cises which distinguished the chivalry of the region beyond the Loire, and 
and were ill fitted to face enemies who, in every country, from [reland to Pales- 
tine, had been victorious against tenfold odds. A) war, distinguished ever 
ainong wars of religion by merciless atrocity, destroyed the Albigensian heresy, 
and with that heresy the prosperity, the civilisation, the literature, the national 
existence of what was once the most opulent and enlightened part of the great 
european family. Rome, in the meantime, warned by that fearful danger 
from which the exterminating swords of her crusaders had narrowly saved her, 
proceeded to revise and to strengthen her whole system of polity, At this 
period were instituted the Order of Francis, the Order of Dominic, the Tn- 
bia of the Inquisition, The new spiritual police was everywhere. No alley 
Ina yreat city, no hamlet on a remote mountain, was unvisited by the begying 
fritr, The sinple Catholic, who was content to be no wiser than his fathers, 
found, wherever he turned, a friendly voice to encourage him. The path of 
the heretic was beset: by Innamerable spies ; and the Church, lately in danger 
of utter subversion, now appeared to be Hmprepynably fortified by the love, the 
reverence and the terror of mankind. 

A century and a hall passed away, and then came the second great rising 
up of the human intellect against the spiritual domination of Rome. During 
the two generations which followed the Albigensian crusade, the power of the 
Papacy had been at the height. Frederic U.--the ablest and most accom. 
pished of the lonz line of German Cxsars--had in vain exhausted all the 
resources of military and political skill in the attempt to defend the rights 
of the civil power against the encroachments of the Church. The vengeance 
of the priesthood had pursued his house to the third generation. Manfred had 
perished on the field of battle, Conradin on the scaffold. Then a turn took 
piace. The secular authority, long unduly depressed, regained the ascendant 
_with startling rapidity. The change is doubtless to be ascribed chiefly to the 
general disgust excited by the way in which the Church had abused its power. 
and its success. But something must be attributed to the character and sitva- 
uon of individuals. The man who bore the chief part in effecting this revntu- 
tion was Philip the Fourth of France, surnamed the Begutiful, a despet by 
position, a despot by yal ap gre stern, implacable and unscrupulous, equaliy 
prepared for violence and for chicanery, and surrounded by a devoted band af 
men of the sword and of men of law. The fiercest and most highmind vj 
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of the Roman Pontiffs, while bestowing kingdoms and citing great princes to 
hs judgtnent-seat, was seized in his palace by armed men, and so _ foully 
outraged that he died mad with rage and terror. ‘* Thus,” sang the great 
Florentiie poet, ‘was Christ, in the person of his vicar, a second time seized 
by ruffians, a second time mocked, a second time drenched with the vinegar 
and the gall.”* The seat of the Papal court was carried beyond the Alps, and 
the Bishops of Rome became dependants of France. Then came the great 
schism of the West. Two Popes, each with a doubtful title, made all Europe 
ring with their mutual invectives and anathemas. Rome cried out against the 
corruptions of Avignon; and Avignon, with equal justice, recriminated on 
kome. The plain Christian people, brought up in the belief that it was a 
sacred duty to be in communion with the Head of the Church, were unable to 
discover, amidst conflicting testimonies and conflicting arguments, to which of 
the two worthless priests, who were cursing and reviling cach other, the head- 
ship of the Church rightfully belonged. It was nearly at this juncture that the 
voice of John Wicklitle began to make itself heard. The public mind of Eng- 
Jand was soon stirred to its inmost depths: and the influence of the new 
doctrines was soon felt, even in the distant kingdom of Bohemia. In Bohemia, 
indeed, there had long been a predisposition to heresy. Merchants from the 
Lower Danube were often seen in the fairs of Prague; and the Lower Danube 
was peculiarly the seat of the Paulician theology. The Church, torn by 
schism, and fiercely assailed at once in England and in the German empire, was 
in a sitnation scarcely less perilous than at the crisis which preceded the Albi- 
gensian crisade. : 

But this danger also passed by. The civil power gave its strenuous support 
tothe Church ; and the Church made some show of reforming itself. The Coun- 
cil of Constance put an end to the schism. The whole Catholic world was 
again united under a single chief; and rules were laid down which seemed to 
make it improbable that the power of that chief would be grossly abused. The 
most distinguished teachers of the new doctrine were put to death. The 
Eng'ish government put down the Lollards with merciless rigour; and, in the 
next generation, no trace of the second great revolt against the Papacy could be 
found except among the rude population of the mountains of Bohemia. 

Another century went by; and then began the third and the most memor- 
able struggle for spiritual freedom. The times were changed. The great 
remains of Athenian and Roman genius were studied by thousands. The Church 
had ne longer a monopoly of learning. The powers of the modern languages 
had at length been developed. The invention of printing had given new facil- 
ities to the intercourse of mind with mind, With such auspices commenced 
the great Reformation. 

We will attempt to lay before our readers, in a short compass, what appears 
to us to be the real history of the contest which began with the preaching of 
Luther against the Indulgences, and which may, in one sense, be said to have 
been terminated a hundred and thirty years later by the treaty of Westphalia. 

In the northern parts of Europe, the victory of }’rotestantism was rapid and 
decisive. The dominion of the Papacy was felt by the nations of Teutonic 
blood as the dominion of Italians, of foreigners, of men who were aliens in lan- 
guage, manners and intellectual constitution. The large jurisdiction exercised 
by the spiritual tribunals of Rome seemed to be a degrauing badge of servitude. 
‘{ he suras, which, under a thousand pretexts, were exacted by a distant court, 
were regarded both as a humiliating and asa ruinous tribute. The character of 
that court excited the scorn and disgust of a grave, earnest, sincere and devout 


* Purgatorio, xx. 87. 
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people. The new theology spread with a rapidity never known before. All 
ranks, all varieties of character joined the ranks of the Innovators. Sovereigns 
impatient to appropriate to themselves the prerogatives of the Pope—nobles 
desirous to share the plunder of abbeys--suitors exasperated by the extortions 
of the Roman Camera---patriots impatient of a foreign rule—good men scan- 
dalised by the corruptions of the Church—-bad men desirous of the license 
inseparable from great moral revolutions—-wise men eager in the pursuit of 
truth---weak men allured by the ghttcr of novelty—-all were found on one side. 
Alone among the northern nations, the Irish adhered to the ancient faith: and 
the cause of this seems to have been that the national feeling which, in happier 
countries, was directed against Rome, was in Ireland directed against England. 
In fifty years from the day on which Luther publicly renounced communion 
with the Church of Rome and burned the bull of Leo before the gates of 
Wittenberg, Protestantism attained its highest: ascendency—an ascendency 
which it soon Jost and which it has never regaincd. UWundreds, who could 
well remember Brother Martin, a devout Catholic, lived to see the revolution, 
of which he was the chief author, Victorious in half the states of Europe. In 
Eneland, Scotland, Denmark, Sweden, Livonia, Prussia, Saxony, Hesse, 
Waurtemburg, the Palatinate, in several cantons of Switzerland, in the Northern 
Netherlands, the Reformation had completely tdumphed ; and in all the other 
countries on this side of the Alps and the Pyrences, it seemed on the point of 
tritumphing. 

Bat while this mighty work was proceeding in the north of Europe, a revo- 
lution of a very diferent kind had taken place in the south. The temper of 
Italy and Spain was widely different from that of Germany and England. As 
the national feeling of the Teutonic nations impelled them to throw off the 
Italian supremacy, so the national feeling of the Italians impelled them to 
resist any change which might deprive their country of the honours and advan- 
tage of being the seat of the government of the Universal Church. It was in 
ltaly that the tributes were spent of which foreign nations so bitterly complained. 
It was to adorn Italy that the trafhe in Indulgencies had been carried to that 
scandalous excess which had roused the indignation of Luther, There was 
among the Italians both much piety and much impiety ; but, with very few 
exceptions, neither the piety nor the impiety took the turn of Protestantism. 
The religious Italians desired a reform of morals and discipline, but not a 
reform of doctrine, and least of all a schism. The irreligious Itahans simply 
disbelieved Christianity without hating it. They looked at it as artists or 
as statesmen; and, so Jooking at it, they Hked it better in the established 
form than in any other. [t was to them what the old Pagan worship was 
to Trajan and Puny. | Neither the spirit of Savonarola nor the spirit of 
Machiavelli had anything in common with that of the religious or political 
Protestants of the North. 

Spain again was, with respect to the Catholic Church, in a situation very 
different from that of the Teutonic nations. Italy was, in fact, a part of the 
embire of Charles V.; and the court of Rome was, on many important occa- 
sons, his tool. He had not, therefore, like .the. distant princes of the North, 
a strong selfish motive for attacking the Papacy. In fact, the very measures 
which provoked the Soverein of England to renounce all connection with 
Rome were dictated by the Sovereign of e/a The feelings of the Spanish 
peaple concurred with the interest of the Spanish government. The attach 
ment of the. Castilian to the faith of his ancestors was peculiarly strong and 
ardent. With that faith were inseparably bound wp _ the -institutions, ’ 
the independence and the glory of his country. Between the day when 
the last Gothic king was vanoutshed on the Xerces and the day when 
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Ferdinand and Isabella entered Granada in triumph, nearly eight hundred 
years had elapsed; and during those years the Spanish nation had been 
_ engaged in a clesperate struggle against misbelievers. The Crusades had been 
merely an episode in the history of other nations, The existence of Spain had 
been one long Crusade. After fighting Mussulmans in the Old World, she 
began to fight heathens in the New. It was under the authority of a Papal 
bull that her children steered into unknown seas. It was under the standard 
of the cross that they marched fearlessly into the heart of great kingdoms, It 
was with the cry of ‘¢ St. James for Spain” that they charged armies which 
outnumbered them a hundred fold. And men said that the Saint had heard 
the call, and had himself, in arms, on a grey war-horse, led the onset before 
which the worshippers of false gods had given way. After the battle, every 
excess of rapacity or cruelty was sufficiently vindicated by the plea that the 
suderers were unbaptized. Avarice stimulated zeal. Zeal consecrated avarice, 
Proselytes and gold mines were sought with equal ardour. In the very year 
in which the Saxons, maddened by the exactions of Rome, broke loose from 
her yoke, the Spaniards, under the authority of Rome, made themselves 
masters of the empire and of the treasures of Montezuma. Thus Catholicism, 
which, in the public mind of Northern Europe, was associated with spoliation 
and oppression, was, in the public mind of Spain, associated with liberty, victory, 
dominion, wealth and glory. 

It is net, therefore, strange that the effect of the great outbreak of Pro- 
testantism in one part of Christendom should have been to produce an equally 
violent outbreak of Catholic zeal in another, Two reformations were pushed 
on at once with equal energy and effect—a reformation of doctrine in 
the North-~a reformation of manners and discipline in the South. In 
the course of a single generation, the whole spirit of the Church of Rome 
underwent a change. From the halls of the Vatican to the most secluded 
hermitage of the Apennines, the great revival was everywhere felt and 
seen. All the institutions anciently devised for the propagation and de- 
fence of the faith were furbished up and made efficient. Fresh engines of still 
more formidable power were constructed. Everywhere old religious com- 
munities were remodelled and new religious communities called into ex- 
istence. Within a year after the death of Leo, the order of Camaldoli was 
purified. The Capuchins restored the old Franciscan discipline—the mid- 
night prayer and the life of silence. The Barnabites and the socicty of 
Somasca devoted themselves to the relief and education of the poor. 
To the Theatine order a still higher interest belongs. Its great object was 
the same with that of our early Methodists—-to supply the deficiencies of 
the parochial clergy. The Church of Rome, wiser than the Church of England, 
gave every countenance to the good work. The members of the new brother- 
hood preached to great multitudes in the streets and in the fields, prayed by the 
_ beds of the sick, and administered the last sacraments to the dying. Fore- 
most among them in zeal and devotion was Gian Pietro Carafla, afterwards 
Pope Paul [V. In the convent of the Theatines at Venice, under the eye of 
Caraffa, a Spanish gentleman took up his abode, tended the poor in the 
hospitals, went about in rags, starved himself almost to death, and often sallied 
into the streets, mounted on stones, and, waving his hat to invite the passers-by, 
- began to preach in a strange jargon of mingled Castilian and Tuscan. The 
Theatines were among the most zealous and rigid of men; but to this enthu- 
siastic neophyte their discipline seemed lax and their movements sluggish, for 
his own mind, naturally passionate and imaginative, had passed through a 
{raining which had given to all its peculiarities a morbid intensity and energy. 
In his early life he had been the very prototype of the hero of Cervantes, The 
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single study of the young Hidalgo had been chivalrous romance; and_ his 
existence had been one gorgeous day-dream of princesses rescued and infidels 
subdued. Tie had chowen a Dulcinea, ‘‘no countess, no duchess ”’—these 
are his own words —**but one of far higher station;” and he flattered 
himself with the hope of laying at her feet the keys of Moorish castles and the 
jewelled turbans of Asiatic kings. In the midst of these visions of wartial 
glory and prosperous love, a severe wound stretched him on a bed of sickness. 
His constitution was shattered and he was doomed to be a cripple for life. 
The palm ot strength, grace and skill in knightly exercises was no longer for 
him. He could no longer hope to strike down gigantic soldans, or to find 
favour in the sight of beautiful women. A new vision then arose in his mind 
and mingled itself with his old delusions in a manner which to most Eaglish- 
man must seem singular, but which those who know how close was the union 
between religion and chivalry in Spain will be at no loss to understand. » He 
would still be a soldier; he would still be a knight errant; but the soldier 
and knight errant of the spouse of Christ. Ile would smite the Great Red 
Dragon. He would be the champion of the Woman clothed with the Sun. 
He would break the charm under which false prophets held the souls of men in 
bondage. His restless spirit led him to the Syrian deserts and to the chapel of 
the Holy Sepulchre. Thence he wandered back to the farthest West, and 
astonished the convents of Spain and the schools of France by his penances 
and vigils. The same lively imagination, which had been employed in pic- 
turing the tumult of unreal battles and the charms of unreal queens, now 
peopled his solitude with saints and angels. The Holy Virgin descended to 
commune with him. He saw the Saviour face to face with the eye of flesh. 
Even those mysteries of religion which are the hardest trial of faith were in 
his case palpable tosight. It is difficult to relate without a pitying smile that, 
in the sacrifice of the mass, he saw transubdstantiation take place, anc that as 
he stood praying on the steps of the Church of St. Dominic, he saw the 
Trinity in Unity, and wept aloud with joy and wonder. Such was the cele- 
brated Ignatius Loyola, who in the great Catholic reaction bore the same part 
which Luther bore in the great Protestant movement. 

Dissatisfied with the system of the Theatines, the enthusiastic Spartiard turned 
this face towards Rome. Poor, obscure, without a patron, without recom- 
mendations, he entered the city where now two princely temples, rich with 
painting and many-coloured marble, commemorate his great services to 
the Church; where his form stands sculptured in massive silver; where his 
bones, enshrined amidst jewels, are placed beneath the altar of God. His 
activity and zeal bore down all opposition ; and under his rule the order of 
Jesuits began to exist and grew rapidly to the full measure of its gigantic 
powers. With what vehemence, with what policy, with what exact. dis- 
cipline, with what dauntless courage, with what self-denial, with what for- 

etfulness of the dearest private ties, with what intense and stubborn 
Sects to a single end, with what unscrupulous laxity and versatility in the 
choice of means the Jesuits fought the battle of their church is written in 
every page of the annals of Europe during several generations. In the 
order of Jesus was concentrated the quintessence of the Catholic spirit ; and 
the history of the order of Jesus is the history of the great Catholic reaction. 
That order possessedaitself at once of all the strongholds which command the 
ublic mind—of the pulpit, of the press, of the confessional, of the academies. 
Wherever the Jesuit preached, the ehurch was too small for the audience. The 
name of Jesuit on a title-page secured the circulation of a book. It was in the 
ears of the Jesuit that the powerful, the noble and the beautiful breathed the 
secret history of their lives. It was at the feet of the Jesuit that the youth of 
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the higher and middle classes were brought up from the first rudiments to the 
courses of rhetoric and philosophy. Literature and science, lately associated 
with infidelity or with heresy, now became the allies of orthodoxy. Dominant 
in the South of Europe, the great order soon went forth conquering and to 
conquer. In spite of oceans and deserts, of hunger and pestilence, of spices 
and penal laws, of dungeons and racks, of gibbets and quartering-blocks, Jesuits 
were to be found under every disguise and in every country—scholars, 
physicians, merchants, serving-men; in the hostile court of Sweden, in the 
old manor-houses of Cheshire, among the hovels of Connaught; arguing, in- 
structing, consoling, stealing away the hearts of the young, animating the 
courage of the timid, holding up the crucitix before the eyes of the dying. Nor 
was it less their office to plot against the thrones and lives of apostate hings, 40 
spread evil rumours, to raise tumults, to inflame civil wars, to arm the hand of 
the assassin. Inflexible in nothing but in their fidelity to the Church, they: 
were equally ready to appeal in her cause to the spirit of loyalty and to the 
spirit of freedom. Extreme doctrines of obedience and extreme doctrines oft 
liberty-——the right of rulers to misgovern the people, the right of every one of 
the people to plunge his knife in the heart of a bad ruler-— were inculcated by 
the same man, according as he addressed himself to the subject of Philip or to 
the subject of Elizabeth. Some described these men as the most rigid, others 
as the most indulgent of spiritual directors. And both descriptions were cor- 
rect. The truly devout listened w:th awe to the high and saintly morality of 
the Jesuit. The gay cavalier who had run his rival through the body, the frail 
beauty who had forgotten her marriage vow, found in the Jesuit an easy, well- 
bred man of the world, tolerant of the little irregularities of people of fashion. 
The confessor was strict or lax, according to the temper of the penitent. Hs 
first object was to drive no person out of the pale of the Church. Since there 
were bad people, it was better that they should be bad Catholics than bad 
Protestants. Ifa person was so unfortunate as to be a bravo, a libertine or a 
gambler, that was no reason for making him a heretic too. 

The Old World was not wide enough for this strange activity. The Jesuits 
invaded all the countries which the great maritime discoveries of the preceding 
age had laid open to European enterprise. In the depths of the Peruvian 
mines, at the marts of the African slave-caravans, on the shores of the Spice 
Islands, in the observatories of China, they were to be found. They made 
converts in regions which neither avarice nor curiosity had tempted any of 
their countrymen to enter ; and preached and disputed in tongues of which no 
other native of the West understood a word. 3 

The spirit which appeared so eminently in this order animated the whole 
Catholic world. The Court of Rome itself was purified. During the genera- 
tion which preceded the Reformation, that court had been a scandal to the 
Christian name. Its annals are black with treason, murder and incest. Even , 
its more respectable members were utterly unfit to be ministers of religion. | 
They were men like Leo X.; men who, with the Laginity of the Augustan 
age, had acquired its atheistical and scoffing spirit. They regarded those 
Christian mysteries, of which they were stewards, just as the Augur Cicero and 
the Pontifa Maximus Czesar regarded the Sibylline books and the pecking of 
the sacred chickens. Among themselves they spoke of tlt Incarnation, the 
Eucharist and the Trinity in the same tone in which Cotta and Velleius talked 
of the oracle of Delphi or the voice of Faunus in the mountains. Their years 
glided by in a soft dream of sensual and intellectual voluptuousness. Choice 
cookery, delicious wines, lovely women, hounds, falcons, horses, newly-dis- 
covered manuscripts of the classics, sonnets and burlesque romances in the 
sweetest Tuscan—just as licentious as a fine sense of the graceful would permit; 
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plate from the hand of Benvenuto, designs for palaces by Michael Angelo, 
frescoes by Raphael, busts, mosaics and gems just dug up from among the ruins 
of ancient temples and villas—these things were the delight and even the 
serious business of their lives. Letters and the fine arts undoubtedly owe 
much to this not inelegant sloth. But when the great stirring of the mind of 

Surope began—vwhen doctrine after doctrine was assailed-~when nation after 
nation withdrew from communion with the successor of St. Peter—it was felt 
that the Church could not be safely confided to chiefs whose highest praise was 
that they were good judges of Latin compositions, of paintings and of statues, 
whose severest studies had a pagan character, and who were suspected of 
laughing in secret at the sacraments which they administered and of believing 
no more of the Gospel than of the Morgante Maggiore. Men of a very different 
class now rose to the direction of ecclesiastical affairs—men whose spirit re- 
sembled that of Dunstan and of Becket. The Roman Pontifts exhibited in 
their own persons all the austerity of the early anchorites of Syria. Paul IV. 
brought to the Papal throne the same fervent zeal which had carried him into 
the Theatine convent. Pius V., under his gorgeous vestments, wore day and 
night the hair shirt ofa simple friar ; walked barefoot in the streets at the head 
of processions ; found, even in the midst of his most pressing avocations, time 
for private prayer; often regretted that the public duties of his station were 
unfavourable to growth in holiness; and edified his flock by innumerable 
instances of humility, charity and forgiveness of personal injuries; while, at the 
same time, he upheld the song of his see and the unadulterated doctrines 
of his Church with all the stubbornness and vehemence of Hildebrand. 
Gregory XITL exerted himself not only to imitate but to surpass Pius in the 
severe virtues of his sacred profession. As was the head, such were the 
members. The change in the spirit of the Catholic world may be traced in 
every walk of literature and ofart. It will be at once perceived by every person 
-who compares the poem of Tasso with that of Ariosto, or the monuments of 
Sixtus V. with those of Leo X. 

But it was not on moral influence alone that the Catholic Church relied. 
The civil sword in Spain and Italy was unsparingly employed in her support. 
The Inquisition was armed with new powers and inspired with a new energy. 
If Protestantism, or the semblance of Protestantism, showed itself in any 
quarter, it was instantly met, not by petty, teasing persecution, but by persecu- | 
tioa of that sort which bows down and crushes all but a very few select spirits. | 
Who ver was suspected of heresy, whatever his rank, his learning or his reputa- 
tion, was to purge himself to the satisfaction of a severe and vigilant tribunal 
or die by fire. Heretical books were sought out and destroyed with the same — 
unsparing rigour. Works which were once in every house were so effectually 
suppressed that no copy of them is now to be found in the most extensive 
libraries, One book in particular, entitled ‘‘ Of the Benefits of the Death of | 
Christ,” had this fate. ki was written in Tuscan, was many times reprinted, _ 
and was eagerly read in every part of Italy. But the Inquisitors detected in. ; 
it the Lutheran doctrine of justification by faith alone. They proscribed it; 
and it is now as utterly lost as the second decade of Livy. Se 

Thus, while the Protestant reformation proceeded rapidly at one extremity 
of Europe, the Catholic revival went on as rapidly at the other. About half a. 
century after the great separation, there were, throughout the North, Protestant. 
governments and Protestant nations. In the South were governments and. 
nations actuated by the most intense zeal for the ancient Church. Betweeni:: 
these twa hostile regions lay, morally as well as geographically, a great deha 
ible land, 2@n France, Belgium, Southern Germany, Hungery and Polan 
he contest war still undecided. The governments of those countries had: sof 


wed 
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renounced their connection with Rome; but the Protestants were numerous, 
powerful, bold and active. In France, they formed a commonwealth within 
the realm, held fortresses, were able to bring great armies into the field, and 
had treated with their sovereign on terms of equality. In Poland, the King 
was still a Catholic; but the Protestants had the upper hand in the Diet, filled 
the chief offices in the administration, and, in the large towns, took possession of 
the parishchurches. ‘‘ It appeared,” says the Papal nuncio, ‘‘that in Poland 
Protestantism would completely supersede Catholicism.” In Bavaria, the state 
of things was nearly the same. The Protestants had a majority in the Assem- 
bly of the States, and demanded from the duke concessions in favear of their 
religion as the price of their subsidies. In Transylvania, the House of Austria 
was unable to prevent the Diet from contiscating, by one sweeping decree, the 
states of the Church. In Austria Proper, it was generally said that only one- 
thirtieth part of the population could be counted on as good Catholics. In 
Belgium, the adherents of the new opinions were reckoned by hundreds of 
thousands. 

The history of the two succeeding generations is the history of the great 
struggle between Protestantism possessed of the North of Europe and Catho- 
licism possessed of the South for the doubtful territory which lay between. 
All the weapons of carnal and of spiritual warfare were employed. Both 
sides may boast of great talents and of great virtues. Both have to blush for 
many: follies and crimes. At first, the chances seemed to be decidedly in 
favour of Protestantism ; but the victory remained with the Church of Rome. 
On every point she was successful. If we overleap another half century, we 
find her victorious and dominant in France, Belgium, Bavaria, Bohemia, 
Austria, Poland and Hungary. Nor has Protestantism, in the course of two 
hundred years, been able to reconquer any portion of what was then lost. 

It is, moreover, not to be dissembled that this wonderful triumph of the 
Papacy is to be chiefly attributed, not to the force of arms, but to a great 
reflux in public opinion. During the first half century after the commencement 
of the Reformation, the current of feeling in the countries on this side of the 
Alps and of the Pyrenees ran impetuously towards the new doctrines. Then 
the tide turned and rushed as fiercely in the opposite direction. Neither dur- 
ing the one period, nor during the other, did much depend upon the event of 
battles or sieges. The Protestant movement was hardly checked for an instant 
by the defeat at Muhlberg. The Catholic reaction went on at full speed in 
spite of the destruction of the Armada. It 1s difficult to say whether the 
violence of the first blow or of the recoil was the greater. Fifty years after the 
Lutheran separation, Catholicism could scarcely maintain itself on the shores of 
the Mediterranean. A hundred years after the separation, Protestantisin 
could scarcely maintain itself on the shores of the Baltic. The causes of this 
memorable turn in human affairs well deserve to be investigated. 

The ccntest between the two parties bore some resemblance to the fencing- 
match in Shakspeare, ‘‘ Laertes wounds Hamlet; then, in scuffling, they 
‘change rapiers, and Hamlet wounds Laertes.” The war between Luther and 
Leo was a war between firm faith and unbelief, between zeal and apathy, 
hetween energy and indolence, between seriousness and frivolity, between a 
pure morality and vice. Very different was the war which degenerate Pro- 
testantism had to wage against regenerate Catholicism. ‘Mo the debauchee, 
the poisoners, the atheists, who had worn the tiara during the generation 
which preceded the Reformation, had succeeded Popes who, in religious fer- 
-vour and severe sanctity of manners, might bear a comparison with Cyprian 
or Ambrose. The order of Jesuits alone could show many men not inferior in 
_sincerity, constancy, courage and austerity of life to the apostles of the Refor: 
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mation. But, while danger had thus called forth in the bosom of the Church 
of Rome many of the highest qualities of the Reformers, the Reformed Churct 
had contracted some of the corruptions which had been iustly censured in the 
Church of Rome. They had become lukewarm and worldly. Their great old 
Jeaders had been borne to the grave and had left no successors. Among the 
Protestant princes there was litde or no hearty Protestant feeling. Elizabeth 
herself was a Protestant rather from policy than from firm conviction. James 
]., in order to effect his favourite object of marrying his son into one of the 
great continental houses, was ready to make immense concessions to Rome, 
and even to admit a modified primacy in the Pope. Henry IV. twice abjured 
ithe reformed doctrines from interested motives. The Elector of Saxony, the 
natural head of the Protestant party in Germany, submitted to become, at the 
most important crisis of the struggle, a tool in the hands of the Papists. 
Among the Catholic sovereigns, on the other hand, we find a religious zeal 
often amounting to fanaticism. Philip IT. was a Papist in a very different 
sense from that in which Elizabeth was a Protestant. Maximilian of Bavaria, 
brought up under the teaching of the Jesuits, was a fervent missionary wielding 
the powers of a prince. The [Emperor Ferdinand II. deliberately put his 
throne to hazard over and over again, rather than make the smallest concession 
to the spirit of religious innovation. Sigismund of Sweden lost a crown 
which he might have preserved if he would have renounced the Catholic faith. 
In short, everywhere on the Protestant side we see languor ; everywhere on 
the Catholic side we see ardour and devotion, 

Not only was there, at this time, a much more intense zeal among the 
Catholics than among the Protestants, but the whole zeal of the Catholics was 
directed against the Protestants, while almost the whole zeal of the Protestants 
was directed against each other. Within the Catholic Church there were no 
serious disputes on points of doctrine. The decisions of the Council of Trent 
were received, and the Jansenian controversy had not yet arisen. The whole 
force of Kome was, therefore, efective for the purpose of carrying on the war 
against the Reformation. On the other hand, the force which ought to have 
fuught the battle of the Reformation was exhausted in civil conflict. While 
Jesuit) preachers, Jesuit corfessors, Jesuit teachers of youth overspread 
Europe, eager to expend every faculty of their minds and every drop of their 
blood in the cause of their Church, Protestant doctors were confuting and 
Protestant rulers were punishing sectaries who were just as good Protestants 
as themselves. 

“ Cumnque superba foret BABYLON spolianda tropxis, 
Bella geri placuit nullos habitura triumphos.” 


In the Palatinate, a Calvinistic prince persecuted the Lutherans. In 
Saxony, a Lutheran prince persecuted the Calvinists. In Sweden, everybody 
who objected to any of the articles of the Confession of Augsburg was banished. 
In Scotland, Melville was disputing with other Protestants on questions of 
ecclesiastical government. In England, the gaols were filled with men who, 
though zealous for the Reformation, did not exactly agree with the Court 
on all suk of discipline and doctrine. Some were in ward for denying the 
tenct of reprobation ; some for not wearing surplices. The Irish people might 
at that time have been, in all probability, reclaimed from Popery at the expense 
of half the zeal ald activity which Whitgift employed in oppressing Puritans 
and Martin Marprelate in reviling bishops. 

As the Catholics in zeal and in union had a great advantage over the 
Protestants, so had they also an infinitely superior organisation. In truth, 
Protestantism, for aggressive purposes, had no organisation at all. The Re-— 
formed Churches were mere national Churches. The Church of England 
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existed for England alone. It was an institution as purely local as the Court 
of Common Pleas, and was utterly without any machinery for foreign 
operations. The Church of Scotland, in the same manner, existed for Scot- 
land alone. The operations of the Catholic Church, on the other hand, 
took in the whole world. Nobody at Lambeth or at Edinburgh troubled 
himself about what was doing in Poland or Bavaria. But at Rome, Cracow 
and Munich were objects of as much interest as the purleus of St. John 
Lateran. Our island, the head of the Protestant interest, did not send out a 
single missionary or a single instructor of youth to the scene of the great spiritual 
war. Nota single seminary was established here for the purpose of furnishing 
a supply of such persons to foreign countries. On the other hand, Ger- 
many, Hungary and Poland were filled with able and active Catholic emissaries 
of Spanish or Italian birth; and colleges for the instruction of the northern 
youth were founded at Rome. The spiritual force of Protestantism was a 
mere local militia, which might be useful in case of an invasion, but could 
not be sent abroad, and could therefore make no conquests. Rome had 
such a local militia ; but she had also a force disposable at a moment's notice 
for foreign service, however dangerous or disagreeable. If it was thought at 
head-quarters that a Jesuit at Valermo was qualified by his talents and charac- 
ter to withstand the Reformers in Lithuania, the order was instantly 
given and instantly obeyed. In a month, the faithful servant of the Church 
was preaching, catechising, confessing beyond the Niemen. 

It is impossible to deny that the polity of the Church of Ron.e is the 
very masterpiece of human wisdom. In truth, nothing but such a polity 
could, against such assaults, have borne up such doctrines. The experience of 
twelve hundred eventful years, the ingenuity and patient care of forty gene- 
rations of statesmen have improved it to such perfection that, among the 
contrivances of political ability, it occupies the highest place. The stronger our 
conviction that reason and scripture were decidedly on the side of Protestant- 
ism, the greater is the reluctant admiration with which we regard that system 
of tactics against which reason and scripture were arrayed in vain. 

If we went at large into this most interesting subject, we should fill volumes. 
We will, therefore, at present advert to only one important part of the policy 
of the Church of Rome. She thoroughly understands, what no other Church has 
ever understood, how to deal with enthusiasts. In some sects-—particularly in 
infant sects—enthusiasm is suffered to be rampant. In other sects--particularly 
in sects long established and richly endowed—it is regarded with aversion. 
The Catholic Church neither submits to enthusiasm nor proscribes it, but uses 
it. She considers it asa great moving force which in itself, like the muscular 
power of a tine horse, is neither good nor evil, but which may be sO directed 
ag to produce great good or great evil; and she assumes the direction to her- 
self. It would be absurd to run down a horse like a wolf. It would be sull 
more absurd to let him run wild, breaking fences and trampling down passen- 
gers. The rational course is to subjugate his will without impairing his vigour— 
to teach him to obey the rein and then to urge him to full speed. When once he 
knows his master, he is valuable in proportion to his strength and spirit. Just 
such has been the system of the Church of Rome with regard to enthusiasts. She 
knows that when religious fedlings have obtained the complete empire of the’ 
mind they impart a strange energy, that they raise men above the dominion 
of pain and pleasure, that obloquy becomes glory, tha® death itself is con- 
templated only as the beginning of a higher and happier life. She knows 
that a person in this state is no object of contempt. He may be vulgar, ig- 
norant, visionary, extravagant ; but he will do and suffer things which it is for 
her interest that somebody should do and suffer, yet from whic:. calm and 
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sober-minde:| men would shrink. | She accordingly enlists him in her service, 
assigns to him some forlorn hope, in which intrepidity and impetuosity are 
more wanted than judgment and self-command, and sends him forth with her 
benedictions and her applause. 
In England it not unfrequently happens that a tinker or coalheaver hears 
a sermon or falls in with a tract which alarms him about the state of his soul, 
If he be a man of excitable nerves and strong imagination, he thinks himself 
given over to the Evil Power. He doubts whether he has not committed the un- 
pardonable sin. He imputes every wild fancy that springs up in his mind to the 
whisper of a fiend. Tis sleep is broken by dreams of the great judgment-seat, 
the open books and the unquenchable fire. If, in order to escape from these 
vexing thoughts, he flies to amusement or to licentious indulgence, the delusive 
relief only makes his misery darker-and more hopeless. At length a turn takes 
place. He is reconciled to his offended Maker. To borrow the fine imagery of 
one who had himself been thus tried, he emerges from the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, from the dark land of gins and snares, of quagmires and 
precipices, of evil spirits and ravenous beasts. The sunshine is on his path. 
fe ascends the Delectable Mountains, and catches from their summit a distant 
view of the shining city which is the end of his pilgrimage. Then arises in 
his mind a natural and surely not a censurable desire, to impart to others 
the theughts of which his own heart is full—to warn the careless, to comfort 
those who are troubled in spirit. The impulse which urges him to devote his 
whole life to the teaching of religion is a strong passion in the guise of a duty. 
He exhorts his neighbours ; and, if he be a man of strong parts, he often does so 
with great effect. He pleads as if he were pleading for his life, with tears 
and pathetic gestures and burning words; and he soon finds with delight, 
not perhaps wholly unmixed with the alloy of human infirmity, that his rude 
eloquence rouses and melts hearers who sleep very composedly while the rector 
preaches on the apostolical succession. Zeal for God, love for his fellow-crea- 
tures, pleasure in the exercise of his newly discovered powers, impel him to 
become a preacher. He has no quarrel with the establishment, no objection to 
its formularies, its government or its vestments. He would gladly be ad- 
mitted among its humblest ministers, but, admitted or rejected, his vocation 
is determined. His orders have come down to him, not through a long and 
doubtful series of Arian and Popish bishops, but direct from on high. His 
commission is the same that on the Mountain of Ascension was given to 
the Eleven. Nor will he, for lack of human credentials, spare to deliver the 
glorious message with which he is charged by the true Head of the Church. 
For a man thus minded, there is within the pale of the establishment no place. 
He has been at no college; he cannot construe a Greek author, nor write a 
Latin theme ; and he is told that, if he remains in the communion of the Church, . 
he must do so as a hearer, and that if he is resolved to be a teacher, he must 
begin by being a schismatic. His choice is soon made. He harangues on Tower 
Hill or in Smithfield. A congregation is formed. A license is obtained. A 
plain brick building, with a desk and benches, is run up, and named Ebenezer 
or Bethel. Ina few weeks the Church has lost for ever a hundred families, not 
_ one of which entertained the least scruple aboyt her articles, her liturgy, her 
government or her ceremonies. ; , 
Far different 1s the policy of Rome. The ignorant enthusiast whom the An- 
glican Church makés an enemy, and whatever the polite and learned may 
think, a most dangerous enemy, the Catholic Church makes a champion. 
She bids him curse his beard, covers him with a gown and hood of coarse dark. 
stuff, ties a rope round his waist and sends him forth to teach in her name. 
He costs her nothing. He takes not a ducat away from the revenues of het. 
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beneficed clergy. He lives by the alms of those who respect his spiritual 
character and are grateful for his instructions. Ile preaches, not exactly in 
the style of Massillon, but in a way which moves the passions of uneducated 
hearers ; and all his influence is employed to strengthen the Church of which’ 
heis‘aminister. To that church he becomes as strongly attached as any of the 
cardinals whose scarlet carriages and liveries crowd the entrance of the palace 
on the Quirinal. In this way the Church of Rome unites in herself all the 
_ strength of establishment and all the strength of dissent. With the utmost 
pomp of a dominant hierarchy above, she has all the energy of the voluntary 
system below. It would be easy to mention very recent instances in which the 
hearts of hundreds of thousands, estranged from her by the seltishness, sloth 
and cowardice of the beneficed clargy, have been brought back by the zeal of 
the begging friars. 

Even for female agency there is a place in her system. To devout women 
she assigns spiritual functions, dignities and magistracies. In our country, if a 
noble lady is moved by more than ordinary zeal for the propagation of rehgion, 
the chance is that, though she may disapprove of no doctrine or ceremony of 
the Established Church, she will end by giving her name to a new schism. If 
a pious and benevolent woman enters the cells of a prison to pray with the 
most unhappy and degraded of her own sex, she does so without any authority 
from the Church. No line of action is traced out for her ; and it is well if the 
Ordinary does not complain of her intrusion and if the Bishop does not 
shake his head at such irregular benevolence. At Rome, the Countess of 
Huntingdon would have a place in the calendar as St. Selina and Mrs. Fry 
would be foundress and first Superior of the Blessed Order of Sisters of the 
Gaols. 

- Place Ignatius Loyola at Oxford. He is certain to become the head of a 
formidable secession. Place John Wesley at Rome. He is certain to be the 
first General of a new society devoted to the interest and honour of the Church. 
Place St. Theresa in London. Her restless enthusiasm ferments into madness, 
not untinctured with craft. She becomes the prophetess, the mother of the 
faithful, holds disputations with the devil, issues sealed pardons to her adorers, 
and lies in of the Shiloh. Place Joanna Southcote at Rome. She founds an 
order of barefooted Carmelites, every one of whom is ready to suffer martyrdom 
for the Church—a solemn service is consecrated to her memory—and her-statue, 
noes over the holy water, strikes the eye of every stranger who enters St. 

eter’s. | 

We have dwelt long on this subject, because we believe that, of the 
many causes to which the Church of Rome owed her safety and her triumph 
at the close of the sixteenth century, the chief was the profound policy 
with which she used the fanaticism of such persons as St. Ignatius and St. 
Theresa. 

The Protestant party was now, indeed, vanquished and humbled. In 
_France, so strong had been the Catholic reaction that fa) IV. found it 

necesstry to choose between his religion and his crown. In spite of his 
clear hereditary right, in spite of his eminent personal qualities, he saw that, 
unless he reconciled himself to the Church of Rome, he could not count on the 
fidelity even of those gallant gentlemen whose impetuous valour turned the 
tide of battle at Ivry. In Belgium, Poland and South Germany, Catholicism 
had obtained complete ascendency. The resistance of Bohemia was put down. 
The Palatinate was conquered. Upper and Lower Saxony were overflowed by 
Catholic invaders. The King of Denmark stood forth as the Protector of th¢ 
Reformed Churches : he was defeated. driven out of the empire and attacked 
“an his own possessions, The armies of the House of Austria pressed on, suly 
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jugated Pomerania, and were stopped in their progress only by the ramparts 
of Stralsund. 

And now again the tide turned. Two violent outbreaks of religious feeling 
fn opposite directions had given a character to the whole history of a whole 
century. Protestantism had at first driven back Catholicism to the Alps and 
the Pyrenees. Catholicism had rallied and had driven back Protestantism even 
to the German Ocean. Then the great southern reaction began to slacken, as 
the great northern movement had slackened before. The zeal of the Catholics 
became cool ; their union was dissolved. The paroxysm of religious excite- 
ment was over on both sides. The one party had degenerated as far from the 
spirit of Loyola, as the other from the spirit of Luther. During three genera- 
tions, religion had been the mainspring of politics. The revolutions and civil 
wars of France, Scotland, Holland, Sweden, the Jong struggle between Philip 
and Elizabeth, the bloody competition for the Bohemian crown, had all origi- 
nated in theological disputes. But a great change now took place. The contest 
which was raging in Germany lost its religious character. It was now, on one side, 
less a contest for the spiritual ascendency of the Church of Rome than for the 
temporal ascendency of the House of Austria. On the other, it was less a contest 
for the reformed doctrines than for national independence. Governments began 
to form themselves into new combinations, i which community of political 
Interest was far more regarded than community of religious belief. Even at 
Kome, the progress of the Catholic arms was observed with very mixed feelings. 
The Supreme Pontiff was a sovereign prince of the second rank, and was 
anxious about the balance of power as well as about the propagation of truth. 
Tt was known that he dreaded the rise of an universal monarchy even more than 
he desired the prosperity of the Universal Church. At length a great event 
announced to the world that the war of sects had ceased and that the war of 
states had succeeded. A coalition, including Calvinists, Lutherans and 
Catholics, was formed against the Jlouse of Austria. At the head of that 
coalition were the first statesman and the first warrior of the age ; the former a 
prince of the Catholic Church, distinguished by the vigour and success with 
which he had put down the Huguenots—the latter a Protestant king who 
owed his throne to a revolution caused by hatred of Popery. The alliance 
of Richelieu and Gustavus marks the time at which the great religious struggle 
terminated. The war which followed was a war for the equilibrium of Europe. 
When, at length, the peace of Westphalia was concluded, it appeared that the 
Church of Rome remained in full possession of a vast dominion, which, in the 
middle of the preceding century, she seemed to be on the point of losing. No 
part of Europe remained Protestant except that part which had become 
thoroughly Protestant before the generation which heard Luther preach had 
passed away. 

Since that time there has been no religious war between Catholics and 
Protestants as such. In the time of Cromwell, Protestant England was united 
with Catholic France, then governed by a priest, against Catholic Spain. 
William III., the eminently Protestant hero, was at the head of a coalition 
which included many Catholic powers, and which was secretly favoured even 
by Rome against the Catholic Louis. In the time of Anne, Protestant Eng. 
Jand and Protestant Holland joined with Catholic Savoy and Catholic 
Portugal for the purpose of transferring the crown of Spain from one bigoted 
Catholic to another. | 

The Si tid Saat frontier between the two religions has continued to run 
almost precisely where it ran at the close of the Thirty Years’ War; nor has 
Protestantism given any proofs of that ‘‘expansive power” which has becn 
ascribed to it, But the Protestant boasts, and boasts most justly, that wealth, 
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civilisation and intelligence have increased far more on the northern than on 
the southern side of the boundary ; that countries so little favoured by nature 
as Scotland and Prussia are now among the most flourishing and best governed 
portions of the world—while the marble palaces of Genoa are deserted, while 
banditti infest the beautiful shores of Campania, while the fertile sea-coast of 
the Pontifical State is abandoned to buffaloes and wild boars. It cannot be 
doubted that, since the sixteenth century, the Protestant nations have made 
decidedly greater progress than their neighbours. The progress made by 
those nations in which Protestantism, though not finally successful, yet main- 
tained a long struggle and left permanent traces, has generally been consider- 
able. But when we come to the Catholic Land, to the part of Europe in 
which the first spark of reformation was trodden out as soon as it appeared, 
and from which proceeded the impulse which drove Protestantism back, we 
find, at best, a very slow progress, and, on the whole, a retrogression. Compare 
Denmark and Portugal. When Luther began to preach, the superiority of the 
Portugese was unquestionable. At present, the superiority of the Danes is no 
less so. Compare Edinburgh and Florence. © Edinburgh has owed less to 
climate, to soil and to the fostering care of rulers than any capital, Protestant 
or Catholic. In all these respects, Florence has been singularly happy. 
Yet whoever knows what Florence and Edinburgh were in the generation 
preceding the Reformation and what they are now will acknowledge that 
some great cause has, during the last three centuries, operated to raise one 
part of the European family and to depress the other. Compare the history 
of England and that of Spain during the last century. In arms, arts, sciences, 
Jetters, commerce, agriculture, the contrast is most striking. The distinction 
is not confined to this side of the Atlantic. The colonies, planted by 
England in America, have immeasurably outgrown in power those planted 
by Spain. Yet we have no reason to believe that at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century the Castilian was in any respect inferior to the English- 
man. Our firm belief is, that the North owes its great civilisation and 
prosperity chiefly to the moral effect of the Protestant Reformation ; and that 
the decay of the southern countries of Europe is to be mainly ascribed to the 
great Catholic revival. 

About a hundred years after the final settlement of the boundary line 
between Protestantism and Catholicism began to appear the signs of the 
fourth great peril of the Church of Rome. The storm which was now 
rising against her was of a very different kind from those which had preceded 
it. Those who had formerly attacked her had questioned only a part of her 
doctrines. A school was now growing up which rejected the whole. The 
Albigenses, the Lollards, the Lutherans, the Calvanists had a positive religious 
system and were strongly attached to it. The creed of the new sectaries was 
altogether negative. They took one of their premises from the Protestants 
and one from the Catholics. From the former they borrowed the principle 
that Catholicism was the only pure and genuine Christianity. With the latter 
they held that some parts of the Catholic system were contrary to reason. The 
conclusion was obvious. Two propositions, each of which separately is com- 
patible with the most exalted piety, formed, when keld in conjunction, the 
groundwork of a system of irreligion. The doctrine of Bossuet, that tran- 
substantiation is affirmed in the Gospel, and the doctrine of Tillotson, that 
transubstantiation is an absurdity, when put together, eproduced by logical 
necessity the inferences of Voltaire. 

Had the sect which was rising at Paris been a sect of mere scoffers, it is 
very improbable that it would have left deep traces of its existence in the 
institutions and manners of Europe, Mere negation—mere Epicurean 
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infidelity, as Lord Bacon most justly observes—has never disturbed the peace | 
of the world. It furnishes no motive for action. It inspires no enthusiasm. 
It has no missionaries, no crusaders, no martyrs. If the Patriarch of the 
Iloly Philosophical Church had contented himself with making jokes about 
Saul’s asses and David’s wives and with criticising the poetry of Ezckiel in 
the same narrow spirit in which he criticised that of Shakespeare, the Church 
would have had little to fear. But it is due to him and to his compeers to say 
that the real secret of their strength layin the truth which was mingled with 
their errors and in the generous enthusiasm which was hidden under their 
flippancy. They were men who, with all their faults, moral and intellectual, 
sincerely and earnestly desired the improvement of the condition of the human 
race-——whose blood boiled at the sight of cruelty and injustice—who made | 
manful war, with every faculty which they possessed, on what they considered 
as abuses-—-and who on many signal occasions placed themselves gallantly 
between the powerful and the oppressed. While they assailed Christianity 
with a rancour and an unfairness disgraceful to men who called themselves 
philosophers, they yet had, in far greater measure than their opponents, that 
charity towards men of all classes and races which Christianity enjoins. 
Religious persecution, judicial torture, arbitrary imprisonment, the unnecessary 
multiplication of capital punishments, the delay and chicanery of tribunals, 
the exactions of farmers of the revenue, slavery, the slave trade, were the 
constant subjects of their lively satire and eloquent disquisitions. When an 
innocent man was broken on the wheel at Toulouse—-when a youth, guilty only 
of an indiscretion, was burned at Abbeville—when a brave officer, borne 
down by public injustice, was dragged, with a gag in his mouth, to die on the 
Place de Gréve—a voice instantly went forth from the banks of Lake Leman, 
which made itself heard from Moscow to Cadiz, and which sentenced the unjust 
judges to the contempt and detestation of all Europe. The oe efficient 
weapons with which the philosophers assailed the evangelical faith were 
borrowed from the evangelical morality. The ethical and dogmatical | arts 
of the Gospel were unhappily turned against each other. On the one side was 
a Church boasting of the purity of a doctrine derived from the Apostles, but 
disgraced by the massacre of St. Bartholomew, by the murder of the best of 
kings, by the war of Cevennes, by the destruction of Port-Royal. On the 
other sid€ was a sett laughing at the Scriptures, shooting out the tongue at 
the sacraments, but ready to encounter principalities and powers in the cause of 
justice, mercy and toleration. | 
Irreligion, accidentally associated with philanthropy, triumphed for a time 
over religion accidentally associated with political and social abuses. Every- 
thing gave way to the zeal and activity of the new reformers. In France, 
every man distinguished in letters was found in their ranks. Every year gave 
birth to works in’ which the fundamental principles of the Church were 
attacked with argument, invective and ridicule. The Church made no defence, 
except by acts of power. Censures were pronounced, editions were seized, . 
insults were offered to the remains of infidel writers; but no Bossuet, no 
Pascal came forth to encounter Voltaire. There appeared not a single defence 
of the Catholic doctrine which produced any considerable effect or which is 
now even remembered. A bloody and unsparing persecution, like that which 
put down the Albigenses, might have put down the philosophers. But the 
time for De MontfortsGnd Dominics had gone by. The punishments which 
the priests were still able to inflict were sufficient to irritate, but not stfficient - 
to destroy. The war was between power on one side and wit on the other ; 
and the power was under far more restraint than the wit. Orthodoxy soon 
became a badge of ignorance and stupidity, J} was as necessary to the. 
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character of an accomplished man that he should despise the religion of his 
country as that he should know his letters. The new doctrines spread 
rapidly through Christendom. Paris was the capital of the whole continent. 
French was everywhere the language of polite circles. The literary glory of 
Italy and Spain had departed. That of Germany had not yet dawned. The 
teachers of France were the teachers of urope. The Parisian opinions spread 
fast among the educated classes beyond the Alps ; nor could the vigilance of 
the Inquisition prevent the contraband importation of the new heresy into 
Castile and Portugal. Governments—even arbitrary governments--saw with 
pleasure the progress of this philosophy. Numerous reforms, generally laud- 
able, sometimes hurried on without sufhcient regard to time, to place and to 
public feeling, showed the extent of its influence. The rulers of Puoussia, 
of Russia, of, Austria, and of many smaller states, were supposed to be among 
the initiated. 

The Church of Rome was still, in outward show, as stately and splendid as 
ever; but her foundation was undermined. No state had quitted her corm- 
munion or confiscated her revenues ; but the reverence of the people was every- 
where departing from her. 

The first great warning stroke was the fall of that society which, in the con- 
flict with Protestantism, had saved the Catholic Church from destruction. The 
order of Jesus had never recovered from the injury received in the struggle with 
Port-Royal. It was now still more rudely assailed by the philosophers. Its 
spirit was broken; its reputation was tainted. Insulted by all the men of 
genius in Europe, condemned by the civil magistrate, feebly defended by the 
chiefs of the hierarchy, it fell—and great was the fall of it. 

The movement went on with increasing speed. The first gencration of the 
new sect passed away. The doctrines of Voltaire were inherited and exag- 
gerated by successors, who bore to him the same relation which the Anabaptists 
bore to Luther or the Fifth-Monarchy men to Pym. At length the Revolution 
came. Down went the old Church of France, with all its pomp and wealth. 
Some of its ppiests purchased a maintenance by separating themselves from 
Rome and by becoming the authors of a fresh schism. Some, rejoicing in the 
new license, flung away their sacred vestments, proclaimed that their whole life 
had been an imposture, insulted and persecuted the religion of which they had 
been ministers, and distinguished themselves, even in the Jacobin Club and the 
Commune of Paris, by the excess of their impudence and ferocity. Others, 
more faithful to their principles, were butchered by scores without a trial, 
drowned, shot, hung on lamp-posts. Thousands fled from their country to 
take sanctuary under the shade of hostile altars. The churches were closed ; 
the bells were silent; the shrines were plundered ; the silver crucifixes were 
melted down. Buffoons, dressed in copes and surplices, came dancing the 
carmagnole even to the bar of the Convention. The bust of Marat was substi- 
tuted for the statues of the martyrs of Christianity. A prostitute, seated in 
state in the chancel of Nétre Dame, received the adoration of thousands, who- 
exclaimed that at length, for the first time, those ancient Gothic arches had 
resounded with the accents of truth. The new unbelief was as intolesant as 
the old superstition. To show reverence for religion was to incur the suspicion 
of disaffection. It was not without imminent danger that the priest baptised. 

-the infant, joined the hands of lovers, or listened to the eonfession of the dying. 
The absurd worship of the Goddess of Reason was, indeed, of short duration ; 
but the deism of Robespierre and Lepaux was not less hostile to the Catholic 
faith than the atheism of Clootz and Chaumette. 

Nor were the calamities of the Church confined to France. The revolutionary 
spirit, attacked by all Europe, beat all Europe back, became conqueror in its 
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turn; and, not satished with the Belgian cities and the rich domains of the 
spiritual electors, went raging over the Rhine and through the passes of the» 
Alps. Throughout the whole of the great war against Protestanism, Italy and 
Spain had been the base of the Catholic operations. Spain was now the 
obsequious vassal of the infidels. Italy was subjugated by them. To her 
ancient principalities succeeded the Cisalpine republic, and the Ligurian repub- 
lic, and the Parthenopean republic. The shrine of Loretto was stripped of the 
treasures pilec up vy the devotion of six hundred years. The convents of 
Rome were pillaged. The tricoloured flag floated on the top of the Castle of 
St. Angelo. The successor of St. Peter was carried away captive by the un- 
believers. He died a prisoner in their hands; and even the honours of sepu!- 
ture were long withheld from his remains. 

It is not strange that, in the year 1799, even sagacious observers should have 
thought that, at length, the hour of the Church of Rome was come. An infidel 
i. ascendant, the Pope dying in captivity, the most illustrious prelates of 

‘rance living in a foreign country on Protestant alms, the noblest edifices, 
which the munificence of former ages had consecrated to the worship of God, 
turned into temples of Victory, or into banqueting-houses for political societies, 
or into Theophilanthropic chapels---such signs might well be supposed to indi- 
cate the approaching end of that long domination. 

But the end was not yet. Again doomed to death, the milk-white hind was 
still fated not to die. ven before the funeral rites had been performed over 
the ashes of Pius the Sixth, a great reaction had commenced, which, after the 
Japse of more than forty years, appears to be still in progress. Anarchy had 
had its day. A new order of things rose out of the confusion, new dynasties, 
new taws, new titles; and amidst them emerged the ancient religion. The 
Arabs have a fable that the Great Pyramid was built by antediluvian kings, 
and alone, of all the works of men, bore the weight of the flood. Such as this 
was the fate of the Papacy. It had been buried under the great inundation ; 
but its deep foundations had remained unshaken ; and, when the waters abated, 
it appeared alone amidst the ruins of a world which had passed away. The 
republic of Holland was gone, and the empire of Germany, and the great 
Council of Venice, and the old Helvetian League, and the House of Bourbon, 
and the parliaments and aristocracy of France. Europe was full ot young 
creations, a French empire, a*kingdom of Italy, a Confederation of the Rhine. 
Nor had the late events affected only territorial limits and political institutions. 
The distribution of property, the composition and spirit gf society, had, through 
great part of Catholic Europe, undergone a complete change? But the un- 
changeable Church was still there. . 

Some future historian, as able and temperate as Professor Ranke, will, we 
hope, trace the progress of the Catholic revival of the nineteenth century. We 
fee] that we are drawing too near our own time, and that, if we go on, we shall 
be in danger of saying much which may be supposed to indicate, and which 
will certainly excite, angry feelings. We will, therefore, make only one more 
observation, which, in our opinion, is deserving of serious attention. 

During the eighteenth century, the influence of the Church of Rome was con- 
stantly on the decline. Unbelief made extensive conquests in all the Catholic 
countries of Europe, and in some countries obtained a ‘complete ascendency. 
The Papacy was at léngth brought so low as to be an object of derision to 
infidels and of pity, rather than of hatred, to Protestants. During the nineteenth 
century, this fallen Church has been gradually rising from her depressed state 
and reconquering her old dominion. No person who calmly reflects on what, 
within the last few years, has passed in Spain, in Italy, in South America, in 
Ireland, in the Netherlands, in Prussia, even in France, can doubt that her 
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power over the hearts and minds of men is ‘now greater far than it was when 
the ‘‘ Encyclopedia” and the ‘‘ Philosophical Dictionary” appeared. It is 
surely remarkable that neither the moral revolution of the eighteenth century, 
nor the moral counter-revolution of the nineteenth, should, in any perceptible 
degree, have added to the domain of Protestanism. During the former period, 
whatever was lost to Catholicism was lost also to Christianity ; during the latter, 
whatever was regained by Christianity in Catholic countnes was regained also 
by Catholicism. We should naturally have expected that many minds, on the 
way from superstition to infidelity, or on the way back from infidelity to super- 
stition, would have stopped at an intermediate point. Between the doctrine: 
taught in the schools of the Jesuits and those which were maintained at the 
little supper parties of the Baron Holbach, there is a vast interval, in which 
the human mind, it should seem, might find for itself some resting-place more 
satisfactory than either of the two extremes. And at the time of the Reforma- 
tion millions found such a resting-place. Whole nations then renounced 
Popery without ceasing to believe ina first cause, ina future life, or in the 
Divine authority of Christianity. In the last century, on the other hand, when 
a Catholic renounced his belief in the real presence, it was a thousand to one 
that he renounced his belief in the Gospel too; and, when the reaction took 
place, with belief in the Gospel came back belief in the real presence. 

We by no means venture to deduce from these phenomena any general law; 
‘but we think it a most remarkable fact that no Christian nation, which did not 
adopt the principles of the Reformation before the end of the sixteenth 
century, should ever have adopted them. Catholic communities have, since 
that time, become infidel and become Catholic again ; but none has become 
Protestant. 

Here we close this hasty sketch of one of the most important portions of the 
history of mankind. Our readers will have great reason to feel obliged to us 
if we have interested them sufficiently to induce them to peruse Professor 
Ranke’s book. We will only caution them against the French translation—a 
performance which, in our opinion, is just as discreditable to the moral character 
of the person from whom it proceeds as a false affidavit or a forged bill of 
exchange would have been ; and advise them to study either the original or 
the English version, in which the sense and spirit of the original are admirably 
preserved. 


LEIGH HUNT. (January, 1841.) 


The Dramatic Works of WycherLey, CONGREVE, VANBRUGH and Farqunar, with Bio 
graphical and Critical Notices. By Leigh Hunt. 8vo. London, 1840. 


WE have a kindness for Mr. Leigh Hunt. We form our judgment of him, 
indeed, only from events of universal notoriety, from his own works and from 
the works of other writers, who have generally abused him in the most rancorous 
manner. But, unless we are greatly mistaken, he is a very clever, a very 
honest and a very good-natured man. We can clearly discern, together with 
many merits, many serious faults both in his writings and in his conduct. But 
we really think that there is hardly a man living whose merits have been so 
grudgingly allowed and whose faults have been so cruelly expiated. 

In some respects, Mr. Leigh Hunt is excellently qualified for the task which 
he has now undertaken. His style, in spite of its mannerism—-nay, partly by 
reason of its mannerism—is well suited for light, garrulous, desultory ava, half 
critical, half biographical. We do not always agree with h’s literary judg- 
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ments 5 a we find m him nee Is Very rare in our tine, the power of justly 
appreciating and heartily enjoying good things of very different kinds. He 
can adore Shakspeare and Spenser without denying poetical genius to the author 
of ** Alexander’s Feast,” or fine observation, rich fancy and exquisite humour 
to him who imagined ‘* Will Honeycomb” and ‘Sir Roger de Coverley.” 
He has paid particular attention to the history of the English drama from the 
age of Elizabeth down to our own time, and has every right to be heard with 
respect on that subject. 

‘he plays to which he now acts as introducer are, with few exceptions, such 
as, in the opinion of many very respectable people, ought not to be reprinted. 
In this opinion we can by no means concur. We cannot wish that any work 
or class of works which has exercised a great influence on the human mind, anc 
which illustrates the character of an important epoch in letters, politics and 
morals, should disappear from the world. If we err in this matter, we err 
with the gravest men and bodies of men in the empire, and especially with the 
Church of England and with the great schools of learning which are connected 
with her. The whole liberal education of our countrymen isconducted on the prin- 
ciple that no book which is valuable, either by reason of the excellence of its 
style or by reason of the light which it throws on the history, polity and manners 
of nations, should be withheld from the student on account of its impurity. 
The Athenian Comedies, in which there are scarcely a hundred lines together 
without some jase of which Rochester would have been ashamed, have been 
reprinted at the Pitt Press and the Clarendon Press under the direction of 
Syndics and delegates appointed by the Universities, and have been illustrated 
with notes by reverend, very reverend and right reverend commentators. Every 
year the most distinguished young men in the kingdom are examined by bishops 
and professors of divinity on the ‘* Lysistrata” of Aristophanes and the Sixth — 
Satire of Juvenal. There is certainly something a ltde ludicrous in the idea 
of a conclave of venerable fathers of the Church rewarding a lad for his intimate 
noquaintance with writings compared with which the loosest tale in Prior 
is inodest. But, for our own part, we have no doubt that the greatest 
societies which direct the education of the English gentry have herein judged 
wisely. It is unquestionable that an extensive acquaintance with ancient 
literature enlarges and enriches the mind. It is unquestionable that a man, 
whose mind has been thus enlarged and enriched, is likely to be far more use- 
ful to the state and to the Church than one who is unskilled, or little skilled, 
in classical learning. On the other hand, we find it difficult to believe that, 
in a world so full of temptation as this, any gentleman, whose life would have 
been virtuous if he had not read Aristophanes and Juvenal, will be made vicious 
by reading them. A man who, exposed to all the influences of such a state of 
society as that in which we live, is yet afraid of exposing himself to the in- 
fluences of a few Greek or Latin verses, acts, we think, much like the felon 
who begged the sheriffs to let him have an umbrella held over his head from 
the door of Newgate to the gallows because it was a drizzling morning and he 

was apt to take cold. The pre which the world wants is a healthful virtue, 
not a valetudinarian virtue—a virtue which can expose itself to the risks in- 
separable from all spirited exertion—not a virtue which keeps out of the common 
air for fear of infection and eschews the common food as too stimulating. It | 
would be indeed absurd to attempt to keep men from acquiring those qualifica- 
tions which fit them to play their part in life with honour to themselves and 
advantage to their country, for the sake of preserving a delicacy which cannet | 
be preserved—a delicacy which a walk from Westminster to the Temple. is 
sufficient to destroy. 

But we should be justly chargeable with gross inconsistency if, while we 
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defend the policy which invites the youth of our country to study such writers 
as Theocritus and Catullus, we were to set up a cry against a new edition of 
the ‘‘ Country Wife” or the ‘‘ Way of the World.” The immoral English 
writers of the seventeenth century are indeed much less excusable than those 
of Greece and Rome. But the worst English writings of the seventeenth 
century are decent compared with much that has been bequeathed to 
us by Greece and Rome. Plato, we have little doubt, was a much better 
man than Sir George Etherege. But Plato has written things at which Sir 
iGeorge Etherege would have shuddered, Buckhurst and Sedley, even in 
those wild orgies at the Cock in Bow-street, for which they were pelted by the 
rabble and fined by the Court of King’s Bench, would never have dared to 
hold such discourse as passed between Socrates and Phiedrus on that fine 
summer day under the plane-tree, while the fountain warbled at their feet and 
the cicadas chirped overhead. If it be, as we think it is, desirable that an 
inglish gentleman should be well informed touching the government and the 
manners of little commonwealths which, both in place and time, are far removed 
from us--whose independence has been more than two thousand years ex- 
tinguished—whose language has not been spoken for ages—and whose ancient 
magnificence is attested only by a few broken columns and friezes—much more 
must it be desirable that he should be intimately acquainted with the history of | 
the public mind of his own country, and with the causes, the nature and the 
extent of those revolutions of opinion and feeling which, during the last two 
centuries, have alternately raised and depressed the standard of our national 
morality. And knowledge of this sort is to be very sparingly gleaned from 
Parliamentary debates, from state papers and from the works of grave 
historians. It must either not be acquired at all, or it must be acquired by the 
yerusal of the light literature which has at various periods been fashionable. 
Ve are therefore by no means disposed to condemn this publication, though 
we certainly cannot recommend the handsome volume” before us as an appro- 
priate Christmas present for young ladies. 

We have said that we think the present publication perfectly justifiable. But 
we can by no means agree with Mr. Leigh Hunt, who seems to hold that there 
is little or no ground for the charge of immorality so often brought against the 
literature of the Restoration. We do not blame him for not bringing to the 
judgment-seat the merciless rigour of Lord Angelo; but we really think that 
such flagitious and impudent offenders, as those who are now at the bar, 
deserved at least the gentle rebuke of Escalus. Mr. Leigh Hunt treats the 
whole matter a little too much in the easy style of Lucio; and perhaps his 
exceeding lenity disposes us to be somewhat too severe. 

And yet it is not easy to be too severe. or in truth this part of our 
literature is a disgrace to our language and our national character. It is clever, 
indeed, and very entertaining; but it is, in the most emphatic sense of the 
words, ‘‘ earthly, sensual, devilish.” Its indecency, though perpetually such. 
as is coridemned, not less by the rules of good taste than by those of morality, 
is not, in our opinion, so disgraceful a fault as its” singularly inhuman spirit. 
We have here Belial, not as when he inspired Ovid and Ariosto, cet and 
humane,” but with the iron eye and cruel sneer of Mephistophiles. We find 
ourselves in a world in which the ladies are like very profligate, impudent 
and unfeeling men, and in which the men are too bad for any place but 


* Mr. Moxon, its publisher, is well entitled to commendation and support for having— 
by a series of corresponding Reprints (comprising the works of the elder Dratnatists), 
executed in a compendious but very comely form, gnd accompanied with useful prole- 
gomena—put it in the power of anyone desirous of such an acquisition, to procure, at a 
gomparatively smal! cast, the nobiest Dramatic Library in the world, © men 
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Pandemonium or Norfolk Island. We are surrounded by foreheads of bronze, 
hearts like the nether millstone and tongues set on fire of hell. 

Dryden defended or excused his own offences and those of his con- 
temporaries by pleading the example of the earlier English dramatists ; and 
Mr. Leigh Hunt seems to think that there is force in the plea. We altogether 
differ from this opinion. The crime charged is not mere coarseness of expres- 
sion, The terms which are delicate in one age become gross in the next. 
The diction of the English version of the Pentateuch is sometimes such as 
Addison would not have ventured to imitate; and Addison, the standard of 
moral purity in his own age, used many phrases which are now proscribed, 
Whether a thing shall be designated by a plain noun-substantive or by a cir- 
cumlocution is mere matter of fashion. Morality is not at all interested in the 
question, But morality is deeply interested in this—that what is immoral 
shall not be presented to the imagination of the young and susceptible in con- 
stant connection with what is attractive. For every person who has observed 
the operation of the law of association in his own mind and in the minds of 
others, knows that whatever is constantly presented to the imagination in con- 
nection with what is attractive will commonly itself become attractive. There 
is undoubtedly a great deal of indclicate writing in Fletcher and Massinger, 
and more than might be wished even in Ben Jonson and Shakspeare, who are 
comparatively pure. But it is impossible to trace in their plays any systematic 
attempt to associate vice with those things which men value most and desire 
most and virtue with everything ridiculous and degrading. And such a 
systematic attempt we find in the whole dramatic literature of the generation 
which followed the return of Charles the Second. We will take, as an instance 
of what we mean, a single subject of the highest importance to the happiness 
of mankind-—conjugal fidelity. We can at present hardly call to mind a single 
English play, written before the civil war, in which the character of a seducer 
of married women is represented in a favourable light. We remember many 
plays in which such persons are baffled, exposed, covered with derision and 
inshlted by triumphant husbands. Such is the fate of Falstaff, with all his wit 
and knowledge of the world. Such is the fate of Brisac in Fletcher’s ‘ Elder 
Brother,” and of Ricardo and Ubaldo in Massinger’s ‘‘ Picture.” Sometimes, 
as in the ‘‘ Fatal Dowry” and ‘‘ Love’s Cruelty,” the outraged honour of 
families ,is repaired by a bloody revenge. If nowand then the lover is repre: 
sented as an accomplished man and the husband as a person of weak or odious 
character, this only makes the triumph of female virtue the more signal, as in 
Tonson’s Celia and Mrs. Fitzdottrel, and in Fletcher’s Maria, In 
general, we will venture to say, that the dramatists of the age of Elizabeth 
and James the First either treat the breach of the marriage-vow as a serious 
crime, or, if they treat it as matter for laughter, turn the laugh against the 
vallant. 

: On the contrary, during the forty years which followed the Restoration, the 
whole body of the dramatists invariably represent adultery—we do not say as_ 
a paces till =ewe do not say as an error which the violence of passion may 
excuse-—Dbut as the calling of a fine gentleman—as a grace without which his 
character would be imperfect. It 1s as essential to his breeding and to his 
place in society that he should make love to the wives of his neighbours, as 
that he should know French, or that he should have a sword at his side. In 
all this, there is no pession and scarcely anything that can be called preference. 
The hero intrigues just as he wears a wig ; because, if he did not, he would be 
a queer fellow, a city prig, perhaps a Puritan, All the agreeable qualities are 
always given to the gallant. All the contempt and aversion are the portion of 
the unfortunate husband, Take Dryden for example; and compare Woodall 
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with Brainsick, or Lorenzo with Gomez. Take Wycherley ; and compare 
Horner with Pinchwife. Take Vanbrugh; and compare Constant with Sir 
John Brute. Take Farquhar ; and compare Archer with Squire Sullen. Take 
Congreve ; and compare Bellmore with Fondlewife, Careless with Sir Paul 
Vlyant, or Scandal with Foresight. In all these cases, and in many more which 
might be named, the dramatist evidently does his best to make the person 
who commits the injury graceful, sensible and spirited, and the person who 
suffers it a fool, or a tyaant, or both. 

Mr. Charles Lamb, indeed, attempted to set up a defence for this way of 
writing. The dramatists of the latter part of the seventeenth century are not, 
according to him, to be tried by the standard of morality which exists, and 
ought to exist, in real life. Their world is a conventional world. Their heroes 
and heroines belong, not to England, not to Christendom, but to an Utopia of 
gallantry, to a Fairyland where the Bible and Burn’s Justice are unknown— 
where a prank, which on this earth would be rewarded with the pillory, is 
merely matter for a peal of elvish laughter. <A real Horner, a real Careless, 
would, it is admitted, be exceedingly bad men. — But to predicate morality or 
immorality of the Horner of Wycherley and the Careless of Congreve, is as 
absurd as it would be to arraign a sleeper for his dreams.‘ They belong to 
the regions of pure comedy, where no cold moral reigns. When we are 
amongst them, we are amongst a chaotic people. We are not to judge them 
by our usages. No reverend institutions are insulted by their ap icnon for 
they have none among them. No peace of families is violated, for no family 
ties exist amongst them. There is neither night nor wrong-—gratitude or its 
opposite—claim or duty, paternity or sonship.” 

This is, we believe, a fair summary of Mr. Lamb’s doctrine. We are sure 
that we do not wish to represent him unfairly. For we admire his genius; we 
Jove the kind nature which appears in all his writing ; and we cherish his 
memory as much as if we had known him personally. But we must plainly 
say that his argument, though ingenious, is altogether sophistical. 

Of course we perfectly understand that it is possible for a writer to create 
a conventional world in which things forbidden by the Decalogue and the 
Statute Book shall be lawful, and yet that the exhibition may be harmless, or 
even edifying. For example, we suppose that the most austere critics would 
not accuse Fenelon of impiety and immorality on account of his ‘*Telemachus ” 
and his ‘‘ Dialogues of the Dead.” In ‘* Telemachus ” and the ‘* Dialogues of the 
Dead ” we have a false religion, and consequently a morality which is in some 
points incorrect. We have a right and a wrong, differing from the right and 
the wrong of real life. It s represented as the first duty of men to pay honour 
to Jove and Minerva. J'hilocles, who employs his leisure in making graven 
images of these deities is extolled for his piety in a way which contrasts 
singuiarly with the expressions of Isaiah on the same subject. The dead are 
judged by Minos, and rewarded with lasting happiness for actions which 
Fenelon would have been the first to pronounce splendid sins. The same 
may be said of Mr. Southey’s Mahommedan and Hindoo heroes and heroines. 
In Thalaba, to speakin derogation of the Arabian impostor is blasphemy—to 
drink wine isa crime—t» perform ablutions and to pay honour tothe holy cities 
are works of merit. In the ‘‘ Curse of Kehama,” Kailyal is commended for her 
devotion to the statue of Mariataly, the goddess of the poor. But certainly no 
_ person will accuse Mr. Southey of having promoted or jntended to promote 
either Islamism or Brahminism. 

It is easy to see why the conventional worlds of Fenelon and Mr. Southey 
are unobjectionable. In the first place they are utterly unlike the rea] 
world in which we liye, The state of society, the laws even of the physical 
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world, are so different from those with which we are familiar, that we 
cannot be shocked at finding the morality also very different. But in truth 
the morality of these conventional worlds differs from the morality of the 
real world only in points where there is no danger that the real world 
will ever go wrong. ‘The gencrosity and docility of Telemachus, the fortitude, 
the modesty, the filial tenderness of Kailyal, are virtues of all ages and nations. 
And there was very little danger that the Dauphin would worship Minerva, 
or that an English damsel would dance, with a bucket on her head, before 
the statue of Mariataly. 

The case is widely different with what Mr. Charles Lamb calls the conven- 
tional world of Wycherley and Congreve. Here the costume, the manners, 
the topics of conversation are those of the real town and of the passing day, 
The hero is in all superficial accomplishments exactly the fine gentleman, 
whom every youth in the pit would gladly resemble. The heroine is the fine 
Jady whom every youth in the pit would gladly marry. The scene is laid in 
some place which is as well known tothe audience as their own houses, in 
St. James's Park, or Hyde Park, or Westminster Hall. The lawyer bustles 
about with his bag between the Common Pleas and the Exchequer. The 
Peer calls for his carriage to go to the House of Lords on a private bill. A 
hundred little touches are employed to make the fictitious world appear like 
the actual world. And the immorality is of a sort which never can be out of 
date, and which all the force of religion, law and public opinion united can 
but imperfectly restrain. | | 

In the name of art, as wellas in the name of virtue, we protest against the 
principle that the world of pure comedy is one into which no moral enters. 
If comedy be an imitation, under whatever conventions, of real life, how is it 
possible that itcan have no reference to the great rule which directs life, and 
to feelings which are called forth by every mecident of life? If what Mr. 
Charles Lamb says were correct, the inference would be that these dramatists 
did not in the least understand the very first principles of their craft. Pure 
JandScape-painting into which no light or shade enters, pure portrait-painting 
into which no expression enters, are phrases less at variance with sound 
criticism than pure comedy into which no moral enters. 

But it is not the fact that the world of these dramatists is a world into which 
no moral enters. Morality constantly enters into that world, a sound morality 
and an unsound morality ; the sound morality to be insulted, derided, asso- 
ciated with everything mean and hateful ; the unsound morality to be set off 
to every advantage and inculcated by all methods, direct and indirect. It is 
not the fact that none of the inhabitants of this conventional world feel 
reverence for sacred institutions and family ties. Fondlewife, Pinchwife, every 
person, in short, of narrow understanding and disgusting manners, expresses that 
reverence Aatk The heroes and heroines, too, have a moral code of their 
own, an exceedingly bad one, but not as Mr. Charles Lamb seems to think, a | 
code existing only in the imagination of dramatists. It is, on the contrary, a 
code actually received and obeyed by great numbers of people. We need not 
go to Utopia or Fairyland tu find them. They are near at hand. Every. 
night some of them play at the “‘hells ” in the Quadrant and others pace the 
Piazza in Covent-Garden. Without flying to Nephelococcygia or to the Court 
of Queen Mab, we can meet with sharpers, bullies, hard-hearted impudent 
debauchees and worgen worthy of such paramours. The morality of the 
‘“Country Wife” and the ‘‘ Old Bachelor ”’ is the morality, not, as Mr. Charles 
Lamb maintains, of an unreal world, but of a world which is a great deal too | 
real. It is the moralily, not of a chaotic people, but of low. town-rakes and. 
of those ladies whom the newspapers cal] ‘‘dashing Cyprians.” And the: 
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question 1s simply whether a man of genius, who constantly and systematically 
endeavours to make this sort of character attractive by uniting it with beauty, 
grace, dignity, spirit, a high social position, popularity, literature, wit, taste, 
knowledge of the world, brilliant success in every undertaking, does or does 
not make an ill use of his powers. We own that we are unable to understand 
how this question can be answered in any way but one. 

It must, indeed, be acknowledged, in justice to the writers of whom we have 
spoken thus severely, that they were, to a great extent, the creatures of their 
age. And if it be asked why that age encouraged immorality which no other 
age would have tolerated, we have no hesitation in answering that this great 
depravation of the national taste was the effect of the prevalence of Puritanism 
under the Commonwealth. 

To punish public outrages on morals and religion is unquestionably within 
the competence of rulers, But when a government, not content with requiring 
dlecency, requires sanctity, it oversteps the bound which mark its proper func- 
tions. And it may be laid down as an universal rule, that a government 
which attempts more than it ought will perform Jess. A lawgiver, who, in 
in order to protect distressed borrowers, limits the rate of interest, either 
makes it impossible for the objects of his care to borrow at all, or places them 
at the mercy of the worst class of usurers. A lawgiver, who, from tenderness 
for labouring men, fixes the hours of their work and the amount of their 
wages, 13 certain to make them far more wretched than he found them. | 
And soa government, which, not content with repressing scandalous excesses, 
demands from its subjects fervent and austere piety, will soon discover that, 
while attempting to render an impossible service to the cause of virtue, it has 
in truth only promoted vice. inl 

For what are the means by which a government can effect it ends? Two 
only, rewards and punishments—powerlul means, indeed, for influencing the 
exterior act, but altogether impotent for the purpose of touching the heart. A 
public functionary, who is told that he will be advanced if he is a devout Catho- 
lic and turned out of his place if he is not, will probably go to mass every 
morning, exclude meat from his table on Fridays, shrive himself regularly, and 
perhaps let his superiors know that he wears a hair shirt nex this skin. Under 
a Puntan government, a person who is apprised that piety is essential to thriv- 
ing in the world, will be strict in the observance of the Sunday, or, as he will 
call it, Sabbath, and will avoid a theatre as if it were plague-stricken. Sucha 
show of religion as this, the hope of gain and the fear of loss will produce, at 
a week’s notice, in any abundance which a government may require. But 
under this show, sensuality, ambition, avarice and hatred retain unimpaircd 
power ; and the seeming convert has only added to the vices of a man of the 
world all the still darker vices which are engendered by the constant practice 
of dissimulation. The gruth cannot be long concealed. The public discovers 
that .he grave persons, who are proposed to it as patterns, are more utterly 
destitute of moral principle and of moral sensibility than avowed libertines. 
It sees that these Pharisees are farther removed from real goodness that publi- 
cans and harlots. And, as usual, it rushes to the extreme opposite to that which 
it quits. It considers a high religious profession as a sure mark of meanness 
and depravity. On the very first day on which the restraint of fear is taken 
away and on which men can venture to say what they feel, a frightful peel of 
blasphemy and ribaldry proclaims that the short-sighted policy which aimed at 
making a nation of saints has made a nation of scoffers. 

It was thus in France about the beginning of the eighteenth century. Louis 
the Fourteenth in his old age became religious, and determined that his sub- 
jects should be religious too—shrugged his shoulders and knitted his brows Sf 
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he observed at his levee or near his dinner-table any gentleman who neglected 
the duties enjoined by the church~and rewarded piety with blue ribands, invi- 
tations to Marli, governments, pensions and regiments. J*orthwith Versailles 
became, in everything but dress, a convent. The pulpits and confessionals 
were surrounded by swords and embroidery. The Marshals of France were 
much in prayer; and there was hardly one among the Dukes and Peers who 
did not carry good little books in his pocket, fast during Lent and communi- 
cate at Easter. Madame de Maintenon, who had a great share in the blessed 
work, boasted that devotion had become quite the fashion. A fashion indeed 
it was; and like a fashion it passed away. No sooner had the old king been 
carried to St. Denis than the whole court unmasked. Every man hastened to 
indemnify himself by the excess of licentiousness and impudence, for years of 
mortification. The same persons, who, a few months before, with meek voices 
and demure looks, had consulted divines about the state of their souls, now 
surrounded the midnight table where, amidst the bounding of champagne corks, 
a drunken prince, enthroned between Dubois and Madame de Parabere, hic- 
coughed out atheistical arguments and obscene jests. The early part of the 
reign of Louis the Fourteenth had been a time of license ; but the most disso- 
lute men of that generation would have blushed at the orgies of the Regency. 

It was the same with our fathers in the time of the Great Civil War. We 
are by no means unmindful of the great debt which mankind owes to the 
Puritans of that time; the deliverers’ of England, the founders of the Great 
American Commonwealths. But, in the day of their power, they committe 
one great fault, which left deep and lasting traces in the national character and 
manners. They mistook the end and overrated the force of government. 
They determined, not merely to protect religion and public morals from insult, 
an object for which the civil sword, in discréet hands, may be beneficially 
employed—but to make the people committed to their rule truly devout. Yet, 
if they had only reflected on events which they had themselves witnessed, and 
in which they had themselves borne a great part, they would have seen what 
was likely to be the result of their enterprise. They had lived under a govern- 
ment which, during a long course of years, did all that could be done, by 
lavish bounty and by rigorous punishment, to enforce conformity to the doctrine 
and discipline of the Church of England. No person suspected of hostility to 
that church had the smallest chance of obtaining favour at the court of Charles. 
Avowed dissent was punished by imprisonment, by ignominious exposure, by 
cruel mutilations and by ruinous fines. And the event had been that the 
Church had fallen, and had, in its fall, dragged down with it a monarchy which 
had stood six hundred years. The Puritan might have learned, if from nothing 
else, yet from his own recent victory, that governments which attempt things 
beyond their reach are likely, not merely to fail, but to produce an effect directly 
the opposite of that which they contemplate as desirable. 

All this was overlooked. The saints were to inherit the earth. The thea- 
tres were closed. The fine arts were placed under absurd restraints. Vices 
which had never before been evcn misdemeanors were made capital felonies. 
It was solemnly resolved by Parliament, ‘‘ that no person shall be employed 
but such‘ as the House shall be satisfied of his real godliness.” The pious 
assembly had a Bible lying on the table for reference. If they had consulted 
it they might have leagned that the wheat and the tares grow together insepar- 
ably, and must either be spared together or rooted up together. To know 
whether a man was really godly was impossible. But it was easy to know 
whether he had a plain dress, lank hair, no starch in his linen, no gay furniture 
in his house ; whether he talked through his nose and showed the whites of his 
eyes; whether he named his children Assurance, Tribulation and Mahersha- 
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Jar-hash-baz ; whether he avoided Spring Garden when in town and abstained 
from hunting and hawking when in the country—whether he expounded hard 
scriptures to his troop ot dragoons—and talked in a committee of ways and 
ineans about seeking the Lord. These were tests which could easily be 
apphed. The misfortune was that they were tests which proved nothing. 
such as they were, they were employed by the dominant party. And the con- 
sequence was, that a crowd of impostors, in every walk oflife, began to 
mimic and to caricature what were then regarded as the outward signs of sanc- 
tity. The nation was not duped. The restraints of that gloomy time were 
sush as would have been impatiently borne if imposed by men who were uni- 
versally believed to be saints. Those restraints became altogether insupport- 
able when they were known to be kept up for the profit of hypocrites. It is 
quite certain that, even if the royal family had never returned—even if Richard 
Cromwell or Henry Cromwell had been at the head of the administration— 
there would have been a great relaxation of manners. Before the Revolution 
many signs indicated that a period of license was at hand. The Restoration 
crushed for a time the Puritan party and placed supreme power in the hands 
of a libertine. The political counter-revolution assisted the moral counter- 
revolution and was in turn assisted by it. A period of wild and desperate dis- 
soluteness followed. Even in remote manor-houses and hamlets, the change 
was in some degree felt; but in London the outbreak of debauchery was appal- 
ling. And in London the places most deeply infected were the Palace, the 
quarters inhabited by the aristocracy and the Inns of Court. It was on the 
support of these parts of the town that the playhouses depended. The cha- 
racter of the drama became conformed to the character of its patrons. 
The comic poet was the mouthpiece of the most deeply corrupted part 
of a corrupted society. And in the plays before us we find, distilled and 
condensed, the essential spirit of the fashionable world during the Anti-puritan 
reaction. 

The Puritan had affected formality ; the comic poet laughed at decorum. 
The Puritan had frowned at innocent diversions ; the comic poet took under 
his patronage the most flagitious excesses. The Puritan had canted; the 
comic poet blasphemed. The Puritan had made an affair of gallantry felony 
without benefit of clergy ; the comic poct represented it as an honourable dis- 
tinction. The Puritan spoke with disdain of the low standard of popular 
morality ; his life was regulated by a far more nigid code; his virtue was sus- 
tained by motives unknown to men of the world. Unhappily, it had been 
amply proved in many cases, and might well be suspected in many more, that 
these high pretensions were unfounded. Accordingly, the fashionable circles, 
aud the comic poets who were the spokesmen of those circles, took up the 
notion that al) professions of piety and integrity were to be construed by the 
rule of contrary ; that it might well be doubted whether there was such a thing 
as virtue in the world; but that, at all events, a person who affected to br 
betier than his neighbours was sure to be a knave, 

In the old drama there had been much that was reprehensible. But who- 
ever compares even the least decorous plays of Fletcher with those contained 
in the volume before us will see how much the profligacy which follows a 
period of overstrained austerity goes beyond the profligacy which precedes 
such a period. The nation resembled the demoniac 4n the New Testament. 
The Puritans boasted that the unclean spirit was cast out. The house was 
empty, swept and garnished: and for a time the expelled tenant wandered 
‘through dry places sgeking rest and finding none. But the force of the 
exorcism was spent. The fiend returned to his abode and returned. not 
alone. He took to him seven” other spirits more wicked than himself. 
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They entered in and dwelt together ; and the second possession was worse 
than the first. 

We will now, as far as our limits will permit, pass in review the writers to 
whom Mr, Leigh Hunt has introduced us. Of the four, Wycherley stands, we 
think, last in literary merit, but first in order of time, and first, beyond all 
doubt, in immorality. 


WILLIAM WYCHERLEY was born in 1640. He was the son of a Shropshire 
gentleman of old family, and of what was then accounted a good estate. The 
property was estimated at £600 a year, a fortune which, among the fortunes 
at that time, probably ranked as a fortune of £2,000 a year would rank in our 
days. 

William was an infant when the civil war broke out; and, while he was 
still in his rudiments, a Presbyterian hierarchy and a republican government 
were established on the ruins of the ancient church and throne. Old Mr, 
Wycherley was attached to the royal cause, and was not disposed to intrust 
the education of his heir to the solemn Puritans who now ruled the universities 
and public schools. Accordingly, the young gentleman was sent at fifteen to 
France. He resided some time in the neighbourhood of the Duke of Montau- 
sier, chief of one of the noblest families of Touraine. The Duke’s wife, a 
daughter of the house of Rambouillet, was a finished specimen of those talents 
and accomplishments for which her house was celebrated. The young foreigner 
was introduced to the splendid circle which surrounded the duchess, and there 

2 appears to have learned some good and some evil. In a few years he 
returned to this country a fine gentleman and a Papist. His conversion, it 
may safely be affirmed, was the effect not of any strong impression on his 
understanding or feelings, but partly of intercourse with an agreeable society in 
which the Church of Rome was the fashion, and partly of that aversion to 
Calvinistic austerities which was then almost universal among young English- 
men of parts and spirit, and which, at one time, seemed likely to make one half 
of them Catholics and the other half Atheists. 

But the Restoration came. The universities were again in loyal hands, and 
there was reason to hope that there would be again a national church fit for a 
gentleman. Wycherley became a member of Queen’s College, Oxford, and 
abjured the errors of the Church of Rome. The somewhat equivocal glory of 
turning, for a short time, a good-for-nothing Papist into a very good-for-nothing 
Protestant is ascribed to Bishop Barlow. 

‘Wycherley left Oxford without taking a degree and entered at the Temple, 
where he lived gaily for some years, observing the humours of the town, enjoy- 
ing its pleasures and picking up just as much law as was necessary to make 
the character of a pettifogging attorney or of a litigious client entertaining in a 
comedy, 

From an early age, he had been in the habit of amusing himself by writing. 
Some wretched lines of his on the Restoration are still extant. Had he 
devoted himself to the making of verses he would have been nearly as far 
below Tate and Blackmore as Tate and Blackmore are below Dryden. His 
only chance for renown would have been that he might have occupied a niche 
in a satire between Flecknoe and Settle. There was, however, another kind. 
of composition in whichthis talents and acquirements qualified him to succeed ; 
and to that he judiciously betook himself. 

In his old age he used-to say that he wrote ‘‘ Love in a Wood ” at nineteen, 
the ‘‘Gentleman Dancing-Master” at twenty-one, the ‘Plain Dealer” at 
‘twenty-five and the ‘‘ Country Wife” at one or two and thirty. We are 
incredulous, we own, as to the truth of this story. Nothing that we know of 
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Wycherley leads us to think him incapable of sacrificing truth to vanity. And 

is memory in the decline of his life played him such strange tricks that we 
might question the correctness of his assertion without throwing any imputa- 
tion on his veracity. It is certain that none of his plays was acted till 1672, 
when he gave ‘‘ Love in a Wood” to the public. It seems improbable that 
he should resolve, on so important an occasion as that of a first appearance 
before the world, to run his chance with a feeble piece, written before his 
talents, were ripe before his style was formed, before he had looked abroad 
into the world ; and this when he had actually in his desk two highly finished 
plays, the fruit of his matured powers. When we look minutely at the pieces 
themselves, we find in every part of them reason to suspect the accuracy of 
Wycherley’s statement, In the first scene of *¢ Love in a Wood,” to go no 
further, we find many passages which he could not have written when he was 
nineteen. There is an allusion to gentlemen’s periwigs, which first came inte 
fashion in 1663; an allusion to guineas, which were first struck in 16635 an 
allusion to the vests which Charles ordered to be worn at court: in 1666 ;'an 
allusion to the fire of 1666; and several allusions to political and ecclesiastical 
affairs which must be assigned to times later than the year of the Restoration— 
to times when the government and the city were opposed to each other, and 
when the Presbyterian ministers had been driven from the parish churches to 
the conventicles. But it is needless to dwell on particular expressions. The 
whole air and spirit of the piece belong to a period subsequent to thal mene 
tioned by Wycherley. As to the ‘Plain Dealer,” which is said to have been 
written when he was twenty-five, it contains one: scene unquestionably written 
after 1675, several which are later than 1668, and scarcely a line which can 
have. been com; osed before the end of 1666. 

Whatever may hive been the age at which Wycherley composed his plays, 
it is certain that he did not bring them before the public till he was upwards 
of thirty. In 1672, ‘‘ Love ina Wood” was acted with more success than if 
deserved, and this event produced a great change in the fortunes of the 
autho-, The Duchess of Cleveland cast her eyes upon him and was pleased 
with his appearance. This abandoned woman, not content with her 
complaisant husband and her royal keeper, lavished her fondness on a 
crowd of paramours of all ranks, from dukes to rope-dancers. In the time of 
the commonwealth she commenced her carcer of gallantry, and terminated it 
under Anne, by marrying, when a great-grandmother, that worthless fop, 
Beau Fielding. It is not strange that she should have regarded Wycherley 
with favour. His figure was commanding, his countenance strikingly 
handsome, his look and deportment full of grace and dignity. He had, as 
Pope said long after, ‘‘the true nobleman look,” the look which seems to in+- 
dicate superiority, and a not unbecoming consciousness of superiority. 
His hair indeed, as he says in one of his poems, was prematurely grey. But 
in that age of periwigs this misfortune was of little importance. The Duchess 
admired him, and proceeded to make love to him after the fashion of the 
coarse-minded and shameless circle to which she belonged. In the Ring, 
when the crowd of beauties and fine gentlemen was thickest, she put ‘her 
head out of her coach-window and bawled to him-—‘‘ Sir, you are a rascal; | 
you are avillain;” and, if she is not belied, she added another phrase of © 
abuse which we will not quote, but of which we may say that it might most 
justly have been applied to her own children. Wycherley called on her 
Grace the next day, and with great humility begged to know in what way 
he had been so unfortunate as to disoblige her. Thus began an intima 
from which the poet probably expected wealth and honours. Nor were suc 
expectations unreasonable. A handsome young fellow about the court, known 
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by the name of Jack Churchill, was, about the same time, so lucky as to be- 
come the object of a short-lived faney of the Duchess, She had presented 
him with £4,500, the price, in all probability, of some utle or some pardon, 
The prodent youth had lent the money on high interest and on landed security ; 
and this judicious investment was the beginning of the most splendid private 
fortune in Europe. Wycherley was not so lucky. | The partiality with which 
the preat lady regarded him was indeed the talk of the whole town; and, 
sixty years ater, old men who remembered those days told Voltaire that she 
often stole from the court to her Javer’s chambers in the Temple, disguised 
like a country pirl, with a straw hat on her head, pattens on her feet and 
a basket in her hand. | The poet was indeed tuo happy and proud to. be dis- 
creet. He dedicated to the Duchess the play which had led to their ac- 
quaintance, and in the dedication expressed himself in terms which could 
not but confirm the reports which had pone abroad. But at Whitehall such 
anoulhae was regarded in no serious light. The hady was not) afraid to 
bring Wycherley to court and to introduce him to a splendid society, wath 
which, as far as appears, he had never before mixed. 9 The easy king, who 
allowed to his mistresses the same liberty which he claimed for himsel!, 
was pleased with the conversation and manners of his new rival So 
high did Wycherley stand in’ the royal favour that once, when he wag 
confined by a fever to his lodgings in’ Bow Street, Charles, who, with 
all his faults, was certainly a man of social and affable disposition, called 
on him, sat by his) bed, advised him to try change of air, and gave 
him a handsome sum of money to defray the expense of a journey. 
Buckingham, then Master of the Hlorse and one of that infamous ministry 
known by the name of the Cabal, had been one of the Duchess’s  in- 
numerable paramours. He at first showed some symptoms of jealousy, 
but he swoon, after his fashion, veered round from anger to fondness, and 
rave Wycherley a commission in his own regiment and a place in the royal 
wusehold. 

It would be unjust to: Wycherley’s memory not to mention here the only 
goal action, as far as we know, of his whole life. | He is said to have made 
great exertions to obtain the patronage of Buckingham for the illustrious 
author of © Hudibras,” who was now sinkimg into an obscure grave, ne- 
glected by a nation proud of his genius and by a court which he had 
served too well, | His Grace consented to see poor Butler ; and an appoint- 
ment was made. But unhappily two pretty women passed by; the volatile 
Duke ran after them; the opportunity was lost and could never be re- 
gained, 

The second Dutch war, the most disyraceful war in the whole history of 
Englaml, was now raging. It was not in that age considered as by any means 
Necessary that a naval ofheer should receive a professional education. 
Young men of rank, who were hardly able to keep their feet in a breeze, 
served on board the King’s ships, sometimes with commissions and some- 
times as volunteers. Mulgrave, Dorset, Rochester and many others left the 
playhouses and the Mall for hammocks and salt pork; and, ignorant as 
they were of the rudiments of naval service, showed, af least, on the day 
of battle, the courage, which is seldom wanting in an English gentleman. 
All good judges of maritime affairs complained that, under this system, 
the ships were grossly mismanaged, and that the tarpaulins contracted the 
vices, without acquiring the graces, of the court. But on this subject, as 
on every other, the government of Charles was deaf to all remonstrances 
where ihe interests or whims of favourites were concerned. Wycherley did 
not choose to be ov af the fashion. He embarked, was yresent at a 
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batule, and celebrated it, on his return, in a copy of verses too bad) for the 
bellman, * 

About the same time he brought: on the stage his second piece, the 
Gentleman Dancing: Master.” “The biographers say nothing, as far as we re: 
member, about the fate of this play. | There is, however, reason to believe 
that, though certainly far superior to ‘ Love ina Wood,” it was not equally 
successful. = It was first taed at the west end of the town, and, as the poet 
confessed, ‘would scarce do there.” lt was then performed ino Salisbury 
Court, but, as it should seem, with no better event. For, in the prologue to 
the “Country Wife,” Wycherley descnbed hnnself as th the late so batted 
seribbler,” . 

In 1075, the * Country Wife was performed with brillant success, which, 
in a literary point of view, was not wholly unmented. For, though one 
of the most profligate and heartless of human compositions, wis the elibarate 
production of amund, not indeed neh, original or imaginative, but mpenion., 
observant, quick to seize hints and pauient of the toi of polishing. 

The ** Plain Dealer,” equally immoral and equally well written, appeared in 
1677, At tirst this piece pleased the people less than the critics 5 but atter 
a ume its unquestionable merits and the zealous support of Lord Dorset, 
whose influence in literary and fashionable society was unbounded, established 
it in the public favour. 

The fortune of Wycherley was now in the zenith and began to dechine. 
A Jong life was stil before him. But it was destined to be filed with nothing 
but shame and wretchedness, domestic dissensions, literary failures and pecu- 
niary embarrassments. 

The King, who was looking about for an accomplished man to conduct 
the education of his natural sun, the young Duke of Richmond, at lenpth 
hxed on Wycherley. The poet, exulting in his good luck, went down to 
amuse himself at Tunbridge, looked into a bookseller’s shop on the Pan 
tiles, and, to his great delight, heard a handsome woman ask for the ‘* I’lain 
Dealer,” which had just been published. He made acquaintance with the lady, 
who proved to be the Countess of Drogheda, a gay young widow with au 
ample jointure. She was charmed with his person and his wit, and, alter a 
short flirtation, agreed to become his wife. Wycherley scems to have been 
apprehensive that this connection might not suit well with the King’s plans 
respecting the Duke of Richmond. He accordingly prevailed on the lady to 
consent to a private marriage. All came out. Charles thought the conduct. of 
Wycherley both disrespectful and disingenuous. Other causes probably assisted 
to alienate the sovereign from the subject who had lately been so highly 
favoured. Buckingham was now in opposition and had besn committed to 
the Tower ; not, as Mr. Leigh Hunt supposes, on a charye of treason, but by 
an order of the House of Lords for some expressions which he had used in 


* Mr. Leigh Hunt supposes that the battle at which Wycherley was present was th.t 
which the Duke of York gained over Opdam, in 1665. We believe that it was oue ot ihe 
battles between Rupert and De Ruyter, in 1673. ; 

The point is of no importance, and there cannot be said to be much evidence ether 
way. We offer, however, to Mr. Leigh Hunt's consideration three arguments—of no 
great weight certainly—yet such as ouzbt, we toink, to prevail in the absence of better. 
First, # is not very Jikely that a young Templar, quite unknown in the world-—and 
Wycherley was such in 1(65—should have quitied his chambers to go to sea. On the 
Other hau, it would have been in the regular course uf things thal, when a courtier and 
an equerry, be chould offer his services. Secondly, his verses appear tu have been 
writen aiter a di.wn battle, like thuse of 1673, andiut after a complete victory, like that 
of 1665. Thirdly, ir the epilogue to the Gentleman Dancing-Master, written in 1673, he 
says that “ail gentlemen oust pack to sea; an expression which makes it probable that 
he did not himself mean to stey behind, 
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debate, Wycherley wrote some bad lines in praise of his imprisoned patron; 
which, if they came to the knowledge of the King, would certainly have made 
his majesty very angry. The favour of the court was completely withdrawn 
from the poet. An amiable woman with a large fortune might indeed have 
been an ample compensation for the loss. But Lady Drogheda was ill- 
tempered, imperious and extravagantly jealous. She had herself been a maid 
of honour at Whitehall, She well knew in what estimation conjugal fidelity 
was held among the fine gentleman there, and watched her town husband as 
assiduously as Mr. Pinchwife watched his country wife. The unfortunate wit 
was, Indeed, allowed to mect his friends ata tavern opposite to his own house. 
But on sueh occasions the windows were always open, in order that her lady- 
ship, who was posted on the other side of the strect, might be satisfied that no 
woman was of the party. 

The death of Lady Drogheda released the poet from this distress; but a 
series of disasters in rapid succession broke down his health, his spirits and his 
fortune, His wife meant to Jeave hime a good property and left him only a 
lawsuit, His father could not or would not assist him. fe was at length 
thrown into the Fleet, and languished there during seven years, utterly oes 
gotten, as it should seem, by the gay and lively circle of which he had been a 
distinzuished ornament. In the extremity of his distress, he implored the 
publisher who had been enriched by the sale of his works to lend him twenty 
pounds, and was refused. Fis comedies, however, stl kept possession of the 
stage and drew great audiences, which troubled themselves littie about the 
situation of the author. At length, James the Second, who haa now succeeded 
to the thrune, happened to go to the theatre on an evening when the ‘ Plain 
Dealer” was acted. He was pleased with the performance, and touched by 
the fate of the writer, whom he probably remembered as one of the gayest and 
handsomest of his brother's courtiers. The King determined to pay Wycher- 
ley’s debts and to settle on the unfortunate poet a pension of £200 a-year. 
This munificence on the part of a prince who was little in the habit of reward- 
ing Lterary merit, and whose whole soul was devoted to the interests of his 
Church, raises in us a surmise which Mr. Leigh Hunt will, we fear, pronounce 
very uncharitable. We cannot help suspecting that it was at this time that 
Wycherley returned to the communton of the Church of Rome. That he did 
return to the communion of the Charch of Rome is certain. The date of his 
reconversion, as far as we know, has never been mentioned by any biographer. 
We believe that, Uo we place it at this time, we do no injustice to the character 
either of Wycherley or James. 

Not long after, old Mr. Wycherley died ; and his son, now past the middle 
of fife, came to the family estate. Still, however, he was not at his ease, His - 
embarrassments were great; his property was strictly ted up; and he was on 
very bad terms with the heir-at-law. He appears to have tei during a long 
course of years, that most wretched life, the life of an old boy about town, 
Expensive tastes with little money and licentious appetites with deelinin 
vigour, were the just penance for his early irregularities. A severe illness had | 
produced a singular effect on his intellect. His memory played hin pranks _ 
stranger than almost any that are to be found in the history of that strange 
faculty. It seemed to be at once preternaturally strong and preternaturally 
weak. If a book was read to him before he went to bed, he would wake the next. 
morning with his mind full of the thoughts and expressions which he had heand ©” 
over night ; and he would write them down, without in the least suspecting _ 
that they were not his awn. In his verses the same ideas, and even the same. 
words, came over and over again several times in a short composition, His’ 
fine person bore the marks of age, sickness and sorrow; and he mourned 498° 





—scension of his new friend, 
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his departed beauty with an effeminate reyret. He could not look without a 
sigh at the portrait which Lely had painted of him when he was anly twenty- 
eight, and often murmured, Quantum metttatas ab itl. We was still nervously 
anxious about his literary reputation, and, not content with the fame which he 
still possessed as a dramatist, was determined to be renowned as a satirist and 
an amatory poet. In 1704, After twenty-seven years of silence, he again ap- 
peared as an author. He put forth a large foho of miscellancous verses, which, 
we believe, has never been reprinted. Some of these pieces had probably 
circulated through the town in) manuscript. For, before the volume ap- 
eared, the critics at the coflee-houses very contidently predicted that it wowld 
2 utterly worthless, and were in consequence bitterly reviled by the poet in 
an il-written, foolish and egotistical preface. The book amply vindicated the 
most unfavourable prophecies that had been hazarded. The style and versifica- 
tion are beneath criticism ; the morals are those of Rochester. For Rochester, 
indeed, there was some excuse. When his offences azainst decorum were con: 
mitted. he was a very young man, misled by a prevailing fashion,  Wycherley 
was sixty-four, He had long outlived the Qimes when libertinisme was regarded 
as essential to the character of a wit and a pentlanan, Most of the rising 
soets, Addison, for example, John Philips and Kowe, were studious of decency. 
Ve can hardly conceive anything more miserable than the figure which the 
ribald old man makes in the midst of so many sober aml well-conducted 
youths. 

In the very year in which this bulky volume of obscene dogyrerel was pub- 
lished, Wycherley formed an acquaintance of a very singular kind. A litte, 
pale, crooked, sickly, bright-eyed urchin, just turned of sixteen, had written 
some copies of verses In which discerning judges could detect the promise of 
future eminence. ‘Vhere was, indeed, as yet nothing very striking or orginal 
in the conceptions of the young poet. But he was already skilled in the art. of 
metrical composition, His diction and his music were not those of the great 
old masters; but that which his ablest contemporaries were labouring to do he 
already did best. His style was not richly poctical; but it was always neat, 
compact and pointed. His verse wanted variety of pause, of swell ond of 
cadence, but never grated harshly on the ear or disappointed it by a feeble 
close. The youth was already free of the company of wits, and was greatly 
elated at being introduced to the author of the “ Phun Dealer’ and the 
Country Wife.” 

It is curious to trace the history of the intercourse which toak place be- 
tween Wycherley and Pope-—between the representative of the age that was 
going out and the representative of the age that was coming in-- between 
the friend of Rochester and Buckingham and the friend of Lyttleton and 
Mansfield. At first the boy was enchanted by the kindness and = conde- 

hanna his door and followed him about like 


‘a spiniel from coffee-house to coffee-house. Letters ful) of affection, hu- 


mility and fulsome flattery were interchanged between the friends. But the 
first ardour of affection could not last. Pope. though at no time scrupulously 
delicate in his writings or fastidious as to the morals of his associates, 


was shocked by the indecency of a rake who, at seventy, was still the 


representative of the monstrous protieacy of the Restoration. As the youth 
grew older, a3 his mind expanded and his fame rose, he appreciated both him- 


self and Wycherley more correctly. He felt a well founded contempt for the 
old gentleman’s verses, and was at no great pains to conceal his opinion. Wycher- 
_ dey, on the other hand, though blinded by self-love to the imperfections of what 
. he called his poetry, could not but see that there. was an immense difference 
* between his young companion’s rhymes and his own. He was divided between 
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two feclings. He wished to have the assistance of so skilful a hand to polish 
his lines; and yet he shrank from the humiliation of being beholden for literary 
assistance toa lad who miyht have been his grandson.  L’ope was willing to 
give assistance, but was by no means disposed to give assistance and flattery 
tox He took the trouble to retouch whole reams of feeble, stumbling verses, 
and inserted many vigorous lines, which the least skilful reader will distinguish 
in aninstant. But he thought that by these services he acquired a right to ex- 
press himself in terms which would not, under ordinary circumstances, become 
one who was addressing a man of four times his age. In one letter, he tells 
Wyeherley that ‘the worst pieces are such as, to render them very good, 
vould require almost the entire new writing of them.” In another, he gives 
th following account of his corrections ; ‘* Though the whole be as short again 
avat first, there is not one thought omitted but what is a repetition of some- 
thing in your first volume or in this very paper; and the versification through- 
out as, [ believe. such as nobody can be shocked at. The repeated permission 
you pive me of dealing freely with you, will, I hope, excuse what [ have done; 
for, it | have not spared you when I thought severity would do you a kindness, 
T have not mingled you where [ thought there was no absolute need of ampu- 
tation.” Wycherley continued to return thanks for all this hacking ard hew- 
ing, which was, indeed, of inestimable service to his compositions. But by 
d-vrees his thanks began to sound very hike reproaches. In private, he is said 
to have deseribed Pope as a person who could not cut out a suit, but who had 
some skill in turning old coats. In his letters to Pope, while he acknowledged 
that the versification of the poems had been greatly improved, he spoke of the 
woole art of versification with scorn, and sneered at thase who preferred sound 
to sense. Pops revenged himself for this outbreak of spleen by return of post. 
Hi: had in his hands a volume of Wycherley’s rhymes, and he wrote to say that 
this volume was so full of faults that he could not correct it without completely 
defacing the manuscript. © Tam,’ he said, “equally afraid of sparing you 
anil of offending you by too impudent a correction.” This was more than flesh 
amt blood could bear. Wycherley reclaimed his papers in a letter in which 
resentment shows itself plainly through the thin disguise of civility. Pope, 
glad to be nd ofa troublesome and inglorious task, sent back the deposit, and, 
hy way of a parting courtesy, advised the old) man to turn his poetry into prose, 
and assured him that the pubhe would dike thoughts much better without bis 
veraheationn Thus ended this memorable correspondence. 

Wycherley lived some years after the termination of the strange friendship 
which we have described. The jast: scene of his life was, perhaps, the most 
scandalous, Ten days before his d2ath, at seventy-five, he married a young 
girl, merely in order to injure his nephew, an act which proves that neither 
yeirs noy. adversity, nor what he called his philosophy, nor either of the 
religions which he had at different times professed, had taught him the rudi- 
mats of morality. He died in December, 1715, and hes in the vault under 
the church of St. Paul in Covent Garden. 

His bride soon after married a Captain Shrimpton, who thus became pos- 
sessed of a large collection of manuscripts. These were sold toa bookseller. 
They were so full of erasures and interlineations that no printer could decipher 
them. It was necessary to call in the aid of a professed critic; and Theobald, _ 
the editor of Shakspeare and the hero of the first Dunciad, was employed to 
ascertain the true reading. In this way, a volume of miscellanies in verse and’ 
prose was gat up for the market. The collection derives all its value from the 
traces of Pope’s hand, which are everywhere discernible. 

Of the moral character of Wycherley it can hardly be necessary for us to say 
more. His fame as a writer rests wholly on his comedies, and chiefly on the 
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last two. Even as a comic writer, he was neither of the best schvol, nor 
highest in his school. He was in truth a worse Congreve.  Hlis chief merit, 
hike Congreve’s, lies in the style of his dialogue. But the wit which hghts up 
the ‘Plain Dealer” and the ‘‘ Country Wife” is pale and flickering when 
compared with the gorgeous blaze which dazzles us ilmost to blindness in 
* Love for Love” and the ‘ Way of the World.” Like Congreve, and, 
indeed, even more than Congreve, Wycherley is ready to sacrifice dramatic 
propriety to the liveliness of his dialogue. The poet speaks out of the meuths 
of all his dunces and coxcombs, and makes them describe themselves with a 
good sense and acuteness which puts them on a level with the wits and heroes. 
We will give two instances, the first which occur to us, from the ‘' Country 
Wife.” ‘There are in the world fools who find the society of old friends insipid 
and who are always running after new companions. Such a character is a fair 
subject for comedy. But nothing can be more absurd than to introduce a man 
of this sort saying to his comrade, ‘tL can deny you nothing : for though T have 
known thee a great while, never go if Ido not love thee as well as a new 
acquaintance.” That town-wits, again, have always been rather a heartless 
Class, is true. But none of them, we will answer for Jt, ever said to a young 
lady to whom he was making love, ‘* We wits rail and make Jove often but to 
show our parts: as we have no affections, so we have no malice.” 

Wycherley’s plays are said to have been the produce of long and patient 
labour. The epithet ef slow” was early given to him by Rochester, and was 
fregaently repeated. In truth, his mind, unless we are greatly mistaken, was 
naturally a very meagre soil, and was forced only by preat labour and outlay 
to bear fruit which, after all was net of the highest flavour, Ife has scarcely 
more claim to originality than Terence. It is not too much to say that there ts 
hardly anything of the least value in his plays of which the hint is not to be 
found elsewhere. The best scenes in the ‘f Gentlemen Dancing-Master” were 
suggested by Calderon's ‘‘ Maestro de Danzar,” not by any means one of the 
happiest comedies of the great Castilian poet. The ‘* Country Wife” is bor- 
rowed from the ‘* Ecole des Maris” and the ‘ Ecole des Femmes.” The _ 
groundwork of the ‘* Plain Dealer” is taken from the ‘* Misanthrope ” of 
Moliére. One whole scene is almost translated from the ‘* Critique de licole 
des Femmes.” Fidelia is Shakspeare’s Viola stolen, and ate in the steal- 
ing; and the Widow Blackacre, beyond comparison Wycherley’s best comic 
character, is the Countess in Racine’s ‘‘ Plaideurs,” talking the jargon of 
English instead of that of French chicane. 

he only thing original about Wycherley, the only thing which he could 
furnish from his own mind in inexhaustible abundance, was profligacy. It is 
curious to observe how everything that he touched, however pure and noble, 
took in an instant the colour of his own mind. Compare the ‘‘ Iicole des 
Femmes” with the ‘‘Country Wife.” Agnes is a simple and amiable girl, 
whose heart is indeed full of love, but of love sanctioned by honour, morality 
and reiigion. Her natural talents are great. They have been hidden and, as 
it might appear, destroyed by an education elaborately bad. But they are 
called forth into full energy by a virtuous passion. Her lover, while he adores 
her beauty, is too honest a man to abuse the confiding tenderness of a creature 
so charming and inexperienced. Wycherley takes this plot into his hands ; 
and forthwith this sweet and graceful courtship becomes a licentious intrigue of 
the lowest and least sentimental kind, between an impudent London rake and 
the idiot wife of a country squire. We will not go into details. In truth, 
Wycherley’s indecency is protected against the critics as a skunk is protected 
against the hunters. {t is safe, because it is too filthy to handle and too 


noisome even to approach, 
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It is the same with the ‘ Plain Dealer.” How careful has Shakspeare been 
in ‘‘ Twelfth Night” to preserve the dignity and delicacy of Viola under 
her disguise! Even when wearing a page’s doublet and hose, she is -never 
mixed up with any transaction which the most fastidious mind could regard as 
leaving a stain on her. She is employed by the Duke on an embassy of love 
to Olivia, but on an embassy of the most honourable kind. Wycherley borrows 
Viola—and Viola forthwith becomes a pandar of the basest sort. But the 
character of Manly is the best illustration of our meaning. Moli¢re exhibited 
in his misanthrope a pure and noble mind which had been sorely vexed by the 
sivht of perfidy and malevolence disguised under the forms of politeness. As 
every extreme naturally generates its contrary, Alceste adopts a standard of 
good and evil directly opposed to that of the society which surrounds him. 
Courtesy seems to him a vice; and those stern virtues which are neglected by 
the fops and coquettes of Paris become too exclusively the objects of his vener- 
ation. . He is alten to blame ; he is often ridiculous: but he is always a good 

man; and the feeling which he inspires is regret that a person so estimable 
should be so unamiable. Wycherley borrowed Alceste, and turned him—we 
quote the words of so lenient a critic as Mr. Leigh Ifunt—into ‘ta ferocious 
sensualist, who believed himself as great a rascal as he thought everybody else.” 
The surliness of Moliere’s hero is copied and caricatured. But the most nau- 
seous libertinism and the most dastardly fraud are substituted for the purity and 
integrity of the original. And, to make the whole complete, Wycherley does | 
not seem to have been aware that he was not drawing the portrait of an~-emi- . 
nently honest man. So depraved was his moral taste, that, while he firmly 
believed that he was producing a picture of virtue too exalted for the com- 
-merce of this world, he was really delineating the greatest rascal that is to be 
found even in his own writings. 

We pass a very severe censure on Wycherley when we say that it is a relief 
to turn from him to Congreve. Congreve’s writings, indeed, are by no means 
pure: nor was he, as far as are able to judge, a warm-hearted or high-minded 
man. Yet, in coming to him, we feel that the worst is over—that we are one 
remove further from the Restoration—that we are past the Nadir of national 
taste and morality. 


WILETAM CONGREVE was born in 1670,* at Bardsey, in the neighbourhood of 
Leeds. lip father, a younger son of a very ancient Staffordshire family, had 
distinguished himself among the cavaliers in the civil war, was set down after 
the Restoration for the Order of the Royal Oak, and subsequently settled in 
Jreland, under the patronage of the Earl of Burlington. 

Congreve passed his childhood and youth in Ireland. He was sent to_ 
school at Kilkenny, and thence went to the University of Dublin. His Jearn- 
ing does great honour to hisinstructors. From his writings it appears not only 
‘that he was well acquainted with Latin literature, but that his knowledge of 
the Greek poets was such as was not, in his time, common even in a college. 

When he had completed his academical studies, he was sent to London to 
study the law, and was entered of the Middle Temple. He troubled himself, 
however, very little about pleading or conveyancing, and gave himself up to 
literature and society. Two kinds of ambition early took possession of his 
mind, and often pulled it in ig eas directions. He was conscious of great 
fertility of thought and@ power of ingenious combination. His lively conversa- 
tion, his polished manners and his highly respectable connections had obtained 
for him ready access to the best company. - He longed to be a great writer. 

* Mr. Leigh Hunt says 1669. But the old style has misled him, 
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He longed to bé a man of fashion. Either object was within his reach. But 
could he secure both? Was there not something vulgar in letters—-something 

_ inconsistent with the easy apathetic graces of a man of the mode? Was 
it aristocratical to be confounded with creatures who lived in the cocklofts of 
Grub Street, to bargain with publishers, to hurry printers’ devils, to squabble 
with managers, to be applauded or hissed by pit, boxes and galleries? Could 
he forego the renown of being the first wit of his age ? Could he attain 
that renown without sullying, what he valued quite as much, his character for 
gentility? The history of his hfe is the history of a conflict between these 
two impulses. In his youth, the desire of literary fame had the mastery ; but 
soon the meaner ambition overpowered the higher and obtained supreme 
dominion over his mind. 

His first work, a novel of no great value, he published under the assumed 
name of Cleophil. His second was the ‘‘ Old Bachelor,” acted in 1693, a play 
inferior indeed to his other comedies, but, in its own line, inferior tothem alone. 
The plot is equally destitute of interest and of probability. The characters are 
either not distinguishable, or are distingwished only by peculiarities of the most 
glaring kind. But the dialogue is resplendent with wit and eloquence—which 

- indeed are so abundant that the fool comes in for an ample share—and yet 
preserves a certain colloquial air, a certain sudecctibable ease, of which 
Wycherley had given no example and which Sheridan in vain attempted to 
imitate. The author, divided between pride and shame—pride at having 
written a good play and shame at having done an ungentlemanlike thing— 
pretended that he had merely scribbled a few scenes for his own amusement, 
and affected to yield unwillingly to the importunities of those who pressed him 
to try his fortune on the stage. The ‘‘Old Bachelor” was seen in manuscript 
by Dryden, one of whose best qualities was a hearty and generous admiration 
for the talents of others. He declared that he had never seen such a first 
play, and lent his services to bring it into a form fit for representation. Nothing 
was wanted to the success of the piece. It was so cast as to bring into play 
all the comic talent, and to exhibit on the boards in one view all the beauty 
which Drury Lane Theatre, then the only theatre in London, could assemble, 
The result was a complete triumph ; and the author was gratified with rewards 
more substantial than the applauses of the pit. Montagu, then a lord of the 
Treasury, immediately gave him a place, and, in a short ume, added the r-ver- 
sion of another place of much greater value, which, however, did not b:come 
vacant till many years had elapsed. 

In 1694, Congreve brought out the ‘‘ Double Dealer,” a comedy in which all 
the powers which had produced the ‘‘Old Bachelor” showed themselves 
matured by time and improved by exercise. But the audience was shocked 
by the characters of Maskwell and Lady Touchwood. And, indeed, there 
is something strangely revolting in the waysin which a group that seems to 
belong to the house of Laius or of Pelops is introduced into the midst of the 
Brisks, Froths, Carelesses and Plyants. The play was unfavourably received. 

‘Yet, if the praise of distinguished men could compensate an author for the 
disapprobation of the multitude, Congreve had no reason to repine. Dryden, 
in one of the most ingenious, magnificent and pathetic pieces that he ever 
wrote, extolled the author of the ‘‘ Double Dealer” in terms which now appear 
extravagantly hyperbolical, Till Congreve came forth—so ran this exquisite 
| ee ee of the poets who preceded the aivil wars was acknow- 
ledged.. 





“ Theirs was the giant race before the flood.” 


- Since the return of the Royal House, much art and ability had been exerted, 
“but the old masters had been still unrivalled. = | 
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“ Our builders were with want of genius curst, 
The second temple was not like the ficst.”' 


Atlength a writer had arisen whd, just emerging from boyhood, had surpassed 
the authors of the ‘‘ Knight of the Burning Pestle ” and of the ‘* Silent Woman,” 
and who had only one rival left to contend with, : 


s 
“ Heaven, that but once was prodigal before, _ 
To Shakspeare gave as much, he could not give him more.” 


Some lines near the end of the poem are singularly graceful and touching, and 
sank deep into the heart of Congreve. 
Already am I worn with cares and age, 

And just abandoning the ungrateful staze ; 

But you, whom every Muse and Grace adorn, 

Whom I foresee to better fortune born, 

Be kind to my remains; and, oh, defend 

Against your judgment your departed friend, 

Let not the insulting foe my fame pursue, 

But guard those laurels which desc.nd to you.” 


The crowd, as usnal, gradually came over to the opinion of the men of note ; 
and the ‘* Double Dealer” was before long quite as much admired, though 
perhaps never s> much liked, as the ‘ Old Bachelor,” 

In 1695 appeared ‘* Love for Love,” superior both in wit and in scenic effect 
to either of the preceding plays. It was performed at a new theatre which 
Betterton and soine other actors, disgusted by the treatment which they hal 
received in Drury Lane, had just opened in a tennis-court near Lincoln’s Inn. 
Searcely any comedy within the memory of the oldest man had been equally 
successful. The actors were so elated that they gave Congreve a share in their 
theatre, and he promised in return to furnish them with a play every year, if 
his health would permit. Two years passed, however, before he produced the 
** Mou‘ning Bride,” a play which, paltry as it is when compared, we do not 
say, with “ Lear” or “ Macbeth,” but with the best dramas of Massinger and 
Ford, stands very high among the tragedies of the age in which it was written. 
To find anything so good we must go twelve years back to ‘* Venice Preserved,” 
or six years forward to the ‘‘ Fair Penitent.” The noble passage, which John- 
soi, both in writing and in conversation, extolled above any other in the Eng- 
lish drama, has suffered greatly in the public estimation from the extravagance 
of his praise. Had he contented himself with saying that it was finer than 
anything in the tragedies of Dryden, Otway, Lee, Rowe, Southern, Hughes 
an Addison, than anything, in short, that had been written for the stage since 
the days of Charles I., he would not have been in the wrong. 

The success of the ‘‘ Mourning Bride” was even greater than that of ‘“ Love 
for Love.” Congreve was now allowed to be the first tragic as well as the first 
comic dramatist of his time ; and-all this at twenty-seven. We believe that no 
English writer except Lord Byron has, at so early an age, stood so high in the 
estimation of his contemporaries. 

At this time took place an event which deserves, in our opinion, a very dif- 
ferent sort of notice from that which has been bestowed on it by Mr. Leigh 
Hunt. The nation had now nearly recovered from the demoralising effect of 
the Puritan austerity. The gloomy follies of the reign of the Saints were but 
faintly remembered. The evils produced by profaneness and debauchery were 
recent and glaring. *The Court, since the Revolution, had ceased to patronise 
licentiousness. Mary was strictly pious, and the vices of the cold, stern and 
s.lent William were not obtruded on the public eye. Discountenanced by the 
government and falling in the favour of the people, the profligacy of the 
Restoration still maintained its ground in some parts of society. Its strong- 
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holds were the places where men of wit and fashion congregated, and, above 
all, the theatres. At this conjuncture arose a great reformer, whoin, widely 
as we differ from him in many important points, we can never mention without 
respect. 

Jeremy Collier was a clergyman of the Church of England, bred at Cam- 
bridge. His talents and attainments were such as might have been expected 
to raise him to the highest honours of his profession. IIe had an extensive 
knowledge of books, and yet he had mingled much with polite society, and is 
said not to have wanted either grace or vivacity in conversation. There were 
few branches of literature to which he had not paid some attention. But ecche- 
siastical antiquity was his favourite study. In religiots opinions, he belonged 
to that section of the Church of England which hes furthest from Geneva and 
nearest to Rome.  Ilis notions touching Episcopal government, holy orders, 
the efficacy of the sacraments, the authority of the Fathers, the guilt of schism, 
the importance of vestments, ceremonies and solemn days, differed little from 
those which are now held by Dr. Pusey and Mr. Newman. Towards the close 
of his life, indeed, Collier took some steps which brought him still nearer tu 
Popery—mixed water with the wine in the Eucharist, made the sign of the 
cross in confirmation, employed oil in the visitation of the sick, and offered up 
prayers for the dead. His politics were of a piece with his divinity. Ile was a 
‘Tory of the highest sort, such as in the cant of his age was called a Tantivy. | 
Not even the tyranny of James, not even the persecution of the bishops and the 
spohation of the universities could shake his steady loyalty. While the Con- 
vention was sitting, Collier wrote with vehemerce in defence of the fugitive 
king, and was in consequence arrested. Hut his dauntless spirit was not to be 
so tamed. He refused to take the oaths, reaounced all his preferments, and, 
in a succession of pamphlets written with much violence and with some ability, 
attempted to excite the nation against its new masters. In 1692, he was again 
arrested on suspicion of having been concerned in a treasonable plot. So 
unbending were his principles that his friends could hardly persuade him to let 
them bail him; and he afterwards expressed his remorse for having been 
induced thus to acknowledge, by implication, the authority of an usurping 
government. He was soon in trouble again. Sir John Friend and Sir William 
Parkins were tried and convicted of high treason for planning the murder of 
King William. Collier administered spiritual consolation to them, attended 
them to Tyburn, and, just before the execution, laid his hands on their heads, 
and, by the authority which he derived from Christ, solemnly absolved them. 
This scene gave indescribable scandal. Tories joined with Whigs in eet 
the conduct of the daring priest. here are some acts, it was said, which fa 
under the definition of treason, into which a good man may, in troubled times _- 
be led even by his virtues. It may be necessary for the protection of society 
to punish such a man. But even in punishing him we consider him as legally 
rather than morally guilty, and hope that his honest error, though it cannot be 
pardoned here, will not be counted to him for sin hereafter. But such was not 
the case of Collier’s penitents. They were concerned in a plot for waylaying 
and butchering, in an hour of security, one who, whether he were or were not 
their king, was at all events their fellow-creature. Whether the Jacobite theory — 
about the rights of governments and the duties of subjects were or were not 
well founded, assassination must always be considered as a great crime. It is 
condemned even by the maxims of worldly honour and morality. Much more 
must it be an object of abhorrence to the pure Spouse of Christ. The Charch. 
cannot surely, without the saddest and most mournful forebodings, see one of 
her children, who has been guilty of this great wickedness, pass into eternity 
without any sign of repentance. That these traitors had given any sign of - 
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“Our builders were with want of genius curst, 
The second temple was not like the first.’’ 


At length a writer had arisen who, just emerging from boyhood, had surpassed 
the authors of the ‘‘ Knight of the Burning Pestle ” and of the ‘‘ Silent Woman,” 
and who had only one rival left to contend with. 


“Heaven, that but once was prodigal] before, 
To Shakspeare gave as much, he could not give him more." 


Some lines near the end of the poem are singularly graceful and touching, and 
sank deep into the heart of Congreve. 
“ Already am I worn with cares and age, 

And just abandoning the ungrateful stage; 

But you, whom every Muse and Grace adorn, 

Whoin I foresee to beiter fortune born, 

Be kind to my remains; and, oh, defend 

Against your judzment your departed triend. 

Let not the insulting foe my fame pursue, 

But guard those laurels which dese. nd to you.” 


The crowd, as usual, gradually came over to the opinion of the men of note 3 
and the ** Double Dealer” was before long quite as much admired, though 
perhaps never s> much liked, as the ‘** Old Bachelor.” 

In 1695 appeared ** Love for Love,” superior both in wit and in scenic effect 
to either of the preceding plays. It was performed at a new theatre which 
Betterton and some other actors, disgusted by the treatment which they had 
received in Drury Lane, had just opened in a tennis-court near Lincoln’s Inn. 
Searcely any comedy within the memory of the oldest man had been equally 
successful. The actors were so elated that they gave Congreve a share in their 
theatre, and he promised in return to furnish them witha play every year, if 
his health would permit. Two years passed, however, before he produced the 
**Mou-ning Bride,” a play which, paltry as it is when compared, we do not 
say, with ‘‘ Lear” or ‘‘ Macbeth,” but with the best dramas of Massinger and 
Ford, stands very high among the tragedies of the age in which it was written. 
To find anything so good we must go twelve years back to ‘‘ Venice Preserved,” 
or six years forward to the ‘* Fair Penitent.” The noble passage, which John- 
so), both in writing and in conversation, extolled above any other in the Eng- 
lish drama, has suffered greatly in the public estimation from the extravagance 
of his praise. Had he contented himself with saying that it was finer than 
anything in the tragedies of Dryden, Otway, Lee, RKowe, Southern, Hughes 
and Addison, than anything, in short, that had been written for the stage since 
the days of Charles I., he would not have been in the wrong. 

The success of the ‘* Mourning Bride” was even greater than that of ‘ Love 
for Love.” Congreve was now allowed to be the first tragic as well as the first 
comic dramatist of his time ; andall this at twenty-seven. We believe that no 
English writer except Lord Byron has, at so early an age, stood so high in the 
estimation of his contemporaries. 

At this time took place an event which deserves, in our opinion, a very dif- 
ferent sort of notice from that which has been bestowed on it by Mr. Leigh 
Hunt. The nation had now nearly recovered from the demoralising effect ‘of 
the Puritan austerity. The gloomy follies of the reign of the Saints were but 
faintly remembered. The evils produced by profaneness and debauchery were 
recent and glaring. ®The Court, since the Revolution, had ceased to patronise 
licentiousness. Mary was strictly pious, and the vices of the cold, stern and 
s.lent William were not obtruded on the public eye. Discountenanced by the 
government and falling in the favour of the people, the profligacy of the 
Restoration still maintained its ground in some parts of society. Its strong- 
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holds were the places where men of wit and fashion congregated, and, above 
all, the theatres. At this conjuncture arose a great reformer, whom, widely 
as we differ from him in many important points, we can never mention without 
respect, 

_ jeremy Collier was a clergyman of the Church of England, bred at Cam- 
bridge. His talents and attainments were such as might have been expected 
to raise him to the highest honours of his profession. He had an extensive 
knowledge of books, and yet he had mingled much with polite society, and is 
said not to have wanted either grace or vivacity in conversation. There were 
few branches of literature to which he had not paid some attention. But ecche- 
slastical antiquity was his favourite study. In religiots opinions, he belonged 
to that section of the Church of England which lies furthest from Geneva and 
nearest to Rome. His notions touching Episcopal government, holy orders, 
the efhcacy of the sacraments, the authority of the Fathers, the guilt of schism, 
the importance of vestments, ceremonies and solemn days, differed little from 
those which are now held by Dr. Pusey and Mr. Newman. Towards the close 
of his life, indeed, Collier took some steps which brought him still nearer to 
Popery—mixed water with the wine in the Eucharist, made the sign of the 
cross In confirmation, employed oil in the visitation of the sick, and offered up 
prayers for the dead. His politics were of a piece with his divinity. He was a 
Tory of the highest sort, such as in the cant of his age was called a Tantivy. 
Not even the tyranny of James, not even the persecution of the bishops and the 
spoliation of the universities could shake his steady loyalty. While the Con- 
vention was sitting, Collier wrote with vehemerce in defence of the fugitive 
king, and was in consequence arrested. But his dauntless spirit was not to be 
so tamed. He refused to take the oaths, reaounced all his preferments, and, 
in a succession of pamphlets written with much violence and with some ability, 
attempted to excite the nation against its new masters. In 1692, he was again 
arrested on suspicion of having been concerned in a treasonable plot. So 
unbending were his principles that his friends could hardly persuade him to let 
them bail him; and he afterwards expressed his remorse for having been | 
induced thus to acknowledge, by implication, the authority of an usurping 
government. He was soon in trouble again. Sir John Friend and Sir William 
Parkins were tried and convicted of high treason for planning the murder ot 
King William. Collier administered spiritual consolation to them, attended 
them to Tyburn, and, just before the execution, laid his hands on their heads, 
and, by the authority which he derived from Christ, solemnly absolved them. 
This scene gave indescribable scandal. Tories joined with Whigs in eee 
the conduct of the daring priest. There are some acts, it was said, which fa 

under the definition of treason, into which a good man may, in troubled times 
be led even by his virtues. It may be necessary for the protection of society — 
to punish such a man. But even in punishing him we consider him as legally 
rather than morally guilty, and hope that his honest error, though it cannot be 
pardoned here, will not be counted to him for sin hereafter. But such was not 
the case of Collier’s penitents. They were concerned in a plot for waylaying 
and butchering, in an hour of security, one who, whether he were or were not 
their king, was at all events their fellow-creature. Whether the Jacobite theory 
about the rights of governments and the duties of subjects were or were not 
well founded, assassination must always be consideréd as a great crime. It is 
condemned even by the maxims of worldly honour and morality. Much more . 
must it be an object of abhorrence to the pure Spouse of Christ. The Church- 
cannot surely, without the saddest and most mournful forebodings, see one of 

her children, who has been guilty of this great wickedness, pass into eternity 

without any sign of repentance. That these traitors had given any sign of. 
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repentance was not alleged. It might be that they had privately declared thetr 
contrition: and, if so, the minister of religion might be justified in privately 
assuring them af the Divine forgiveness. Buta public remission ought to have 
been preceded by a public atonement. The regret of these men, if expressed 
at all, had been expressed in secret. The hands of Collier had been laid on 
them in the presence of thousands, The inference which his enemies drew 
from his conduct was that he did not consider the conspiracy against the life of 
William as sinful, But this inference he very vehemently and, we doubt not, 
very sincerely denied. 

The storm raged. The bishops put forth a solemn censure of the absolution. 
The Attomey-General brought the matter before the Court of King’s Bench. 
Collicr hal now made up his mind not to give bail for his appearance before 
any court which derived its authority from the usurper. He accordingly 
absconded and was outlawed. We survived these events about thirty years. 
The prosecution was not pressed, and he was soon suffered to resume his 
literary pursuits in quict. At a later period, many attempts were made to 
shake his perverse integrity by offers of wealth and dignity, butin vain. When 
he died, towards the end of the reign of George I, he was still under the ban 
of the law. 

We shall not be suspected of regarding either the politics or the theglogy of 
Collier with partiality; but we believe him to have been as honest and cour- 
wgeous a man as ever lived. We will go further, and say that, though 
passionate and often wrongheaded, he was a singularly fair controversialist— 
candid, generous, too high-spirited to take mean advantages even in the most 
exciting disputes, and pure from all taint of personal malevolence. It must 
also be admitted that his opinions on ecclesiastical and political affairs, though 
in themselves absurd and pernicious, eminently qualified him to be the reformer 
of our lighter literature. The libertinism of the press and of the stage was, as 
we have said, the effect of a reaction against the Puritan strictness. Profligacy 
was, like the oak leaf of the twenty-ninth of May, the badge of a cavalier and 
a high churchman. Decency was associated with conventicles and calves’ 
heads. Grave prelates were too much disposed to wink at the excesses of a 
body of zealous and able allies who covered Roundheads and Presbyterians 
with ridicule. If a Whig raised his voice against the impiety and licentious- 
ness of the fashionable writers, his mouth was instantly stopped by the retort, 
~ You are one of those who groan at a light quotation from Scripture and raise 
estates out of the plunder of the Church—who shudder at a dou/le entendre 
and chop off the heads of kings. A Baxter, a Burnety even a Tillotson, would 
have done little to purify our literature. But when a man, fanatioal in the 
cause of episcopacy and actually under outlawry for his attachment to 
hereditary right, came forward as the champion of decency, the battle was 
already half won. : 

In 1698, Collier published his ‘Short View of the Profaneness and Immor- 
ality of the English Stage,” a book which threw the whole literary world into 
commotion, but which is now much less read than it deserves. The faults of the 
work, indeed, are neither few nor small. The dissertations on the Greek and 
Latin drama do not at all help the argument, and, whatever may have been 
thought of them by the, generation which fancied that Christ Church had 
refuted Bentley, are suclf as, in the present day, a scholar of. very humble 
pretensions may venture to pronounce boyish, or, rather, babyish. The censures 
are not sufficiently discriminating. The authors whom Collier accused. -had 
been guilty of wach gross sins against decency that he was certain to weaken 
~Anstead of strengthening his ¢ase by introducing into his charge against them 
-@py. matter about which there could be the smallest dispute. He was, 
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however, so injudicious as to place among the outrageous offences which he 
justly arraigned, some things which are really quite innocent, and some slight 
instances of levity which, though not strictly correct, could easily be earalteled 
from the works of writers who had rendered great services to morality and 
religion. Thus he blames Congreve, the number and gravity of whose real 
transgressions made it quite unnecessary to tax him with any that were not 
real, for using the words ‘‘ martyr” and ‘‘ inspiration” in a light sense ; as if 
an archbishop might not say that a speech was inspired by clarct, or that an 
alderman was a martyr to the gout. Sometimes, again, Collier docs not 
sufficiently distinguish between the dramatist and the persons of the drama. 


Thus he blames Vanbrugh for putting into Lord Foppington’s mouth some | 


contemptuous expressions respecting the Church service ; though it is obvious 


that Vanbrugh could not better express reverence than by making Lord | 


Foppington express contempt. There is also throughout the “ Short View” 
too strong a display of professional feeling. — Collier is not content with claim- 
ing for his order an immunity from indiscriminate scurrility ; he will not allow 
that, In any case, any word or act of a divine can be a proper subject for 
ridicule. Nor does he confine this benefit of clergy to the Ministers of the 
Vstablished Church. Ife extends the privilege to Catholic priests and, what 
in him is more surprising, to Dissenting preachers. This, however, is a mere 
trifle. Imaums, Brahmins, priests of Jupiter, priests of Baal are all held to 
be sacred. Dryden is blamed for making the Mufti in ‘* Don Sebastian” talk 
nonsense. Lee is called to a severe account for his incivility to Tiresias. But 
the most curious passage is that in which Collier resents some uncivil reflections 
thrown by Cassandra, in ‘‘ Cleomenes,” on the calf Apis and his hierophants. 
The words ‘‘ grass-eating, foddered god,” words which really are much in the 
style of several passages in the Old Testament, give as much offence to this 
Christian divine as they could have given to the priests of Memphis. 

But, when all deductions have been made, great merit must be allowed to 
this work, There is hardly any book of that time from which it would be 


possible to select specimens of writing so excellent and so various. To. 


compare Collier with Pascal would indeed be absurd. Yet we hardly know 
where, except in the ‘* Provincial Letters,” we can find mirth so harmoniously 
and becomingly blended with solemnity as in the ‘Short View.” In truth, all 
the modes of ridicule, from broad fun to polished and antithetical sarcasm, 
were at Collier’s command, On the other hand, he was complete master of 
the rhetoric of honest indignation. We scarcely know any volume which 
contains so many bursts ofthat peculiar eloquence which comes from the heart 
and goes to the heart. Indeed, the spirit of the book is truly heroic. In order 
fairly, appreciate it, we must remember the situation in which the writer stood. 
He was under the frown of power. His name was already a mark for the. 
invectives of one half,of the. writers of the age when, in the cause of good 
taste, good sense and‘ good morals, he gave battle to the other half. Strong 
as his political prejudices were, he seems on this occasion to have entirely laid 
them aside. He has forgotten that he is a Jacobite and remembers only that 


he is 2 citizen and a Christian. Some of his sharpest censures are directed - 


against poetry which had been hailed with delight by the Tory party and had 
inflicted a deep wound on the Whigs. It is really, inspiriting to see how 
gallantly the solitary outlaw advances to attack enemies, formidable separately, 


and it might have been thought, irresistible when combined—distributes his_ 


swashing blows right and left among Wycherley, Congreve and Vanbrugh—_ 
treads the wretched D’Urfey down in the dirt beneath his feet—and strikes 


with all his strength full at the towering crest of Dryden. 
The effect produced by the ‘‘ Short Vic” was immense, The nation was 
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on the side of Collier. But it could not be doubted that, in the great host 
which he had defied, some champion would be found to Jift the gauntlet. The 
general belief was that Dryden would take the field; and all the wits 
anticipated a sharp contest between two well-paired combatants. The great 
poet had been singled out in the most marked manner. It was well known 
that he was deeply hurt, that much smaller provocations had formerly roused 
him to violent resentment, and that there was no literary weapon, offensive or 
defensive, of which he was not master. But his conscience smote him; he 
stood abashed, like the fallen archangel at the rebuke of Zephon, 


“ And felt how awful goodness is, and saw 

Virtue in her shape how lovely ; saw and pined 

His loss,” 
at a later period he mentioned the ‘Short View” in the preface to his 
** Fables.” [fe complained, with some asperity, of the harshness with which 
he had been treated, and urged some matters in mitigation. But, on the 
whole, he frankly acknowledged that he had been justly reproved.  ‘‘ If,” 
said he, ‘* Mr. Collier be my enemy, Jet him triumph. If he be my friend, ag 
T have given him no personal vccasion to be otherwise, he will be glad of my 
repentance. © 

It would have been wise in Congreve to follow his master’s example. He was 

wecisely in that situation in which it is madness to attempta vindication ; for 
iis guilt was so clear that no address or eloquence could obtain an acquittal. 
On the other hand, there were in his case many extenuating circumstances 
which, if he had acknowledged his error and promised amendment, would have 
procured his pardon, The most rigid censor could not but make great allowances 
for the faults into which so young a man had been seduced by evil example, 
hy the luxuriance of a vigorous fancy, and by the inebriating effect of popular 
applause. The esteem, as well as the admiration of the public, was still within 
his reach. He might easily have effaced all-memory of his transgressions, and 
have shared with Addison the glory of showing that the most brilliant wit may 
be thevally of virtue. But, in any case, prudence should have restrained him 
from encountering Collier, The non-juror was a inan thoroughly fitted by 
nature, education and habit for polemical dispute. Congreve's mind, though 
one of no common fertility and vigour, was of a different class. No man 
understood so well the art of polishing epigrams and repartees into the clearest 
effulgence, and setting them neatly in easy and oe dialogue. In this sort 
of jewellery, he attained to a mastery unprecedented and inimitable. But he 
was altogether rude in the art of controversy ; and he had a cause to defend 
which scarcely any art could have rendered victorious. 

The evert was such as might have been foreseen. Congreve’s answer was a 
complete failure. He was angry, obscure and dull. Even the Green Room 
_end Will’s Coffee-House were compelled to acknowledge that in wit, as well as 
In argument, the parson had a decided advantage over the poet. Not only was 
Congreve unable to make any show of a case where he was in the wrong ; but 
he succeeded in putting himself completely in the wrong where he was in the 
right. Collier had taxed him with profaneness for calling a clergyman Mr. 
Prig and for introducing®a coachman named Jehu, in allusion to the King of 
israel who was known at a distance by his furious driving. Had there been 
nothing worse in the ‘‘ Old Bachelor” and ‘‘ Double Dealer,” Congreve might 
pass for as pure a writer as Cowper himself, who, in poems revised by so austere 
-a_censor as John Newton, calls a fox-hunting squire Nimrod and gives to a 
chaplin the disrespectful name of Smug. Congreve might with good effect 
‘have appealed to the public whether it might not be fairly presumed that, when 
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such frivolous charges were made, there were no very serious charges to make 
Instead of doing this, He pretended that he meant no allusion to the Bible by 
the name of Jehu and no reflection by the name of Prig. Strange, that a man 
of such parts should, in order to defend himself against imputations which 
nobody could regard as important, tell untruths which it was certain that 
nobody would believe. 

One of the pleas which Congreve set up for himself and his brethren was 
that, though they might be guilty of a little levity here and there, they were 
careful to inculcate a moral, packed closed into two or three lines, at the end 
of every play. Had the fact been as he stated it, the defence would be 
worth very little. For no man acquainted with human nature coukl think that 
a scntentious couplet would undo all the mischief that five profligate acts had 
done. But it would have been wise in Congreve to have looked again ‘at his 
own comedies before he used this argument. Collier did so; and found that 
the moral of the ‘* Old Batchelor ”’—-the grave apophthegm which is to be a set- 
off against all the libertinism of the piece—is contained in the following triplet : 

“ What rugged ways attend the noon of life! 


Our sun declines, and with what anxious strife, 
What pain, we tug that galling load—a wife," 


’ 


‘Love for Love,” says Collier, ‘may have a somewhat better farewell, but 
it would do a man little service should he remember it to his dying day :” 


“The miracle to-day is, that we find 
A lover true, not that a woman's kind.” 


Collier’s reply was severe and triumphant. One of his repartees we will 
quote, not as a favourable specimen of his manner, but because it was called 
forth by Congreve’s characteristic affectation. The poet spoke of the ‘Old 
Bachelor” as a trifle to which he attached no value and which had become 
public by a sort of accident. ‘‘I wrote it,” he said, ‘‘ to amuse myself in a 
slow recovery from a fit of sickness.” ‘* What his disease was,” replied 
Collier, ‘‘ I am not to inquire; but it must be a very ill one to be worse than 
the remedy.” 

All that Congreve gained by coming forward on this occasion was that he 
completely deprived himself of the excuse which he might with justice have 
pleaded for his early offences. ‘ Why,” asked Collier, ‘* should the man laugh 
at the mischief of the boy and make the disorders of his nonage his own hy 
an after approbation ? 

Congreve was not Collier’s only oppcnent. Vanbrugh, Dennis and Settle 
took the field. And from a passage in a contemporary satire, we are inched 
to think that among the answers to the ‘‘ Short View ” was one written, or 
supposed to be written, by Wycherley. The victory remained with Collier, A 
great and rapid reform in all the departments of our lighter Hterature was the 
effect of his labours. A new race of wits and poets arose, who generally 
treated with reverence the great ties which bind society together, and whose 
very indecencies were decent when compared with those of the school which 
flourished during the last forty years of the seventeenth century. 

This controversy probably prevented Congreve from fulfilling the engagements 
into which he had entered with the actors. It was not till 1700 that he pro- 
duced the “‘ Way of the World,” the most deeply meditated and the most bril-— 
liantly written of all his works. It wants, perhaps, the constant movement, 
the eflervescence of animal spirits, which we find in ‘ Love for Love.” But 
the hysterical rants of Lady Wishfort, the meeting of Witwould and his bro- 
ther, the country knight’s courtship and his subsequent revel, and, above all, 
the chase and surrender of Millamant, are superior to anything that is to be 
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found in the whole range of English comedy from the civil war downwards. It 
is quite inexplicable to us that this play should have failed on the stage. Yet 
go it was; and the author, already sore with the wounds which Collier had 
inflicted, was galled past endurance by this new stroke. He resolved never 
ath to expose himself to the rudeness of a tasteless audience, and took leave 
of the theatre for ever. 

He lived twenty-eight ycars longer without addint to the high literary 
reputation which he had attained. He read much while he retained his eye- 
sight, and now and then wrote a short essay or an idle tale in verse, but 
appears never to have planned any considerable work. The miscellaneous 
pieces which he published in 1710 are of little value and have long been 
forgotten. The stock of fame which he had acquired by his comedies was 
sufficient, assisted by the graces of his manner and conversation, to secure for 
him a high place in the estimation of the world. During the winter, he lived 
among the most distinguished and agreeable people in London. His summers 
were passed at the splendid country-seats of ministers and peers. Literary envy 
and political faction, which in that age respected nothing else, respected hig 
repose. He professed io be one of the party of which his patron Montagu, 
now Lord Halifax, was the head. But he had eivil words and small good 
offices for men of every shade of opinion. And men of every shade of opinion 
spoke well of him in return. : 

His means were for a long time scanty. The place which he had in posses- 
sion barely enabled him to live with comfort. And, when the Tories came 
into ee some thought that he would lose even this moderate provision. 
But Harley, who was by no means disposed to adopt the exterminating policy 
of the October club, and who, with all his faults of understanding and temper, 
had a sincere kindness for men of genius, reassured the anxious poet by quoting 
very gracefully and happily the lines of Virgil : 

“Non obtusa adeo gestanius pectora Poeni, 
Nec tam aversus equos Tyria Sol jungit ab urbe." 


The indulgence with which Congreve was treated by the Tories was not 
urchase<. by any concession on his part which could justly offend the Whigs. 
it was his rare good fortune to share the triumph of his friends without having 

shared their proscription, When the House of Hanover came to the throne, 
his fortunes began to flourish. The reversion, to which he had been nominated 
twenty years before, fellin. © ]1e was made secretary to the island of Jamaica, 
and his whole income amounted to £1,200 a year—a fortune which, fora single 
man, was in that age not only easy but splendid. He continued, however, to 
practise the frugality which he had learned when he could scarce spare, as 
Swift tells us, a shilling to pay the chairman who carried him to Lord 
~Halifax’s. Though he had nobody to save for, he Jaid up at least as much as 
he spent. 
_.. The infirmities of age came early upon him. His habits had been intem- 
“-perate ; he suffered much from gout; and, when confmed to his chamber, he 
rad no longer the solace of literature. Blindness, the most cruel misfortune 
‘that can befall the lonely student, made his books useless to him. He was 
thrown on society for all his amusement; and, in society, his good breeding 
~ and vivacity made him always welcome. 
By the rising men of letters, he was considered not as a rival, but as a classic. 
He ha left their arena ; he never measured his strength with them; and he 
owas always loud in applause of their exertions. They could, therefore, enter- 
tain no jealousy of him, and thought no more of detracting from his fame than 
gf carping at the great men who had been lying a hundred years in Poet's 
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Corner. Even the inmates of Grub Street, even the heroes of the ‘‘Dunciad,”. 
were for once just to living merit. There can be no stronger illustration of the - 
estimation in which Congreve was held than the fact that Pope’s ‘‘ Iliad,” a work 
which appeared with more splendid auspices than any other in our language, 
was dedicated to him. There was not a Duke in the kingdom who would not. 
have been proud of such a compliment. Dr. Johnson expresses great admira- — 
tion for the independence of spirit which Pope showed on this occasion, and 
some surprise at his choice. ‘‘ He passed over peers and statesmen to inscribe 
his ‘‘ Iliad” to Congreve, with a magnanimity of which the praise had been com- 
plete had his friend’s virtue been equal to his wit. Why he was chosen for so — 
great an honour it is not now possible to know.” It is certainly impossible to 

know ; yet we think it is possible to guess. The translation of the ‘‘ Iliad” had | 
been zealously befriended by men of all political opinions. The poet, who, at 

an early age, had been raised to affluence by the emulous liberality of Whigs 

and Tories, could not with propriety inscribe to a chief of either party a work 

which had been munificently patronised by both. It was necessary to find 

some person who was at once eminent and neutral. It was therefore necessary 

to pass over peers and statesmen. Congreve had a high name in letters. He 

had a high name in aristocratic circles. He lived on terms of civility with men. 
of all parties. By a courtesy paid to him, neither the ministers nor the leaders 

of the opposition could be offended. 

The singular affectation, which had from the first been characteristic of Con- 
greve, grew stronger and stronger as he advanced in life. At last it became 
disagreeable to him to hear his own comedies praised. Voltaire, whose soul 
was burned up by the raging desire for literary renown, was half puzzled and 
half disgusted by what he saw, during his visit to England, of this extraordinary 
whim. Congreve disclaimed the character of a poet--declared that his plays 
were trifles produced in an idle hour, and begged that Voltaire would consider 
him merely as a genUeman. “If you had been merely a gentleman,” said 
Voltaire, **T should not have come to see you.” 

Congreve was not a man of warm affections, Domestic ties he had none ;_ 
and in the temporary connections which he formed with a succession of beauties | 
from the green-room his heart does not appear to have been interested. Of alll 
his attachments, that to Mrs. Bracegirdle lasted-the longest and was the most. 
celebrated. This charming actress, who was, during many years, the idol of 
all London, whose face caused the fatal broil in which Mountfort fell and for 
which Lord Mohun was tried by the Peers, and to whom -the Earl of Scars- 
dale was said to have made honourable addresses, had conducted herself, in 
very trying circumstances, with extraordinary discretion. Congreve at length 
became her confidential friend. ‘They constantly rode out together and dined 
together. Some people said that she was his mistress and others that she 
would soon be his wife. He was at last drawn away from her by the influence 
of a wealthier and haughtier beauty. Henrietta, daughter of the great Marl-. 
borough and wife ef the Earl of Godolphin, had, on her father’s death, 
eucceeded to his dukedom and to the greater part of his immense property. 
Her husband was an insignificant man, of whom Lord Chesterfield said that he 
came to the House of Peers only to sleep, and that he might as well sleep on 
the right as on the left of the woolsack. Between the Duchess and Congreve - 
sprang up a most eccentric friendship. He had a Seat every day at her table, 
and assisted in the direction of her concerts. That malignant old hag, the’ 
Dowager Duchess Sarah, who had quarrelled with her daughter as she had 
quarrelled with everybody else, affected to suspect that there was something . 
wrong. But the world in general appears to have thought that a great lady: 
iricht, without any imputation on hey character, pay attention ta a man of 
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eminent genius who was nearly sixty years old, who was still older in appear- 
ance and in constitution, who was confined to his chair by gout and was un- 
able to read from blindness. 

In the summer of 1728, Congreve was ordered to try the Bath waters. 
“During his excursion he was overturned in his chariot and received some 

severe internal injury from which he never recovered. He came back to 
London in a dangerous state, complained constantly of a pain in his side, and 
continued to sink till, in the following January, he expired. 

He left £10,000, saved out of the emoluments of his lucrative places. John- 
son says that this money ought to have gone to the Congreve family, which 
was then in great distress. Doctor Young and Mr. Leigh Hunt, two gentle- 
men who seldom agree with each other, but with whom, on this occasion, we 
are happy to agree, think that it ought to have gone to Mrs. Bracegirdle. Con- 
greve bequeathed two hundred pounds to Mrs. Bracegirdle and an equal sum 
to acertain Mrs. Jellat; but the bulk of his accumulations went to the Duchess 
of Marlborough, in whose immense wealth such a legacy was as a drop in the 
bucket. It might have raised the fallen fortunes of a Staffordshire squire ; it 
might have enabled a retired actress to enjoy every comfort and, in her sense, 
every luxury —but it was hardly sufficient to defray the Duchess’s establishment 
for two months. 

The great lady buried her friend with a pomp seldom seen at the funeral of 
poets. The corpse lay in state under the ancient roof of the Jerusalem Chamber, 
and was interred in Westminster Abbey. The pall was borne by the Duke of 
Bridgewater, Lord Cobham, the Earl of Wilmington, who had been Speaker 
and was afterwards First Lord of the Treasury, and other men of high con- 
sideration. Her Grace laid out her friend’s bequest in a superb diamond 
necklace, which she wore in honour of him, and, if report is to be believed, 
showed her regard in ways much more extraordinary. It is said that she had 
a statue of him In ivory, which moved by clockwork, and was placed daily at 
her table ; that she had a wax doll made in imitation of him, and that the feet 
of the doll were regularly blistered and anointed by the doctors as poor Cons 
greve's feet had been when he suffered from the gout. A monument was 
erected to the poet in Westminster Abbey with an inscription written by the 
Duchess ; and Lord Cobham honoured him with a cenotaph, which seems to us, 

though that isa bold word, the ughest and most absurd of the buildings at 
Stowe. 

We have said that Wycherley was a worse Congreve. There was, indeed, 

a remarkable analogy between the writings and lives of these two men. Both 
were gentlemen hberally educated, Both Ted town lives, and knew human 
nature only as it appears between Hyde Park and the Tower. Both were men 
cof wit. Neither had much imagination. Both at an early age produced 
“Rively and profligate comedies. Both retired from the field while still in 
-varly manhood, and owed to their youthful achievements in literature the 
consideration which they enjoyed in later life. Both, after they had ceased to 
write for the stage, published volumes of miscellanies which cid little credit 
either to their talents or to their morals. Both, during their declining years, 
chung loose upon society ; and both, in their last moments, made eccentric and 
unjustifiable dispositions of their estates. 

But in every point Corfgreve maintained his superiority to Wycherley. 
-Wycherley had wit; but the wit of Congreve far outshines that of every comic 
-writer, except Sheridan, who has arisen within the last two centuries, (Con- 
grove had not, in a large measure, the poetical faculty; but compared with 
-Wycherley he might be called a great poet. Wycherley had some knowledge 
of Rooks; but Congreve was a man of real learning. Congreve’s offences 
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against decorum, though highly culpable, were not so gross as those of 
Wycherley; nor did Congreve, like Wycherley, exhibit to the world the 
deplorable spectacle of a hcentious dotage. Congreve died in the enjoyment 
of high consideration ; Wycherley forgotten or despised. Congreve’s will was 
absurd and capricious; but Wycherley’s last actions appear to have been 
prompted by obdurate malignity. 

Here, at least for the present, we must stop. Vanbrugh and Farquhar are 
not men to be hastily dismissed, and we have not left ourselves space to do 
them justice. 


LORD HOLLAND. (Jury, 1844.) 


The Opinions of Lord Holland, as Recorded in the Journals of the House of Lords from 
1797 fo 1841. Collected and edited by D. C. Moytan, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at- 
Law. 8vo. London, 1841. 


MANY reasons make it impossible for us to Jay before our readers, at the 
present moment, a complete view of the character and public career of the late 
Lord Holland. But we feel that we have already deferred too long the duty 
of paying some tribute to his memory. We feel that it is more becoming to 
bring without further delay an offering, though intrinsically of little value, than 
to leave his tomb longer without some token of our reverence and love. 

We shall say very little of ‘he book which les on our table. And yet it 
is a book which, even if it had been the work of a less distinguished man or 
had appeared under circumstances less interesting, would have well repaid an 
attentive perusal. It is valuable, both as a record of principles and as a model 
of composition. We find in it all the great maxims which, during more than 
forty years, guided Lord Holland’s public conduct, and the chief reasons on 
which those maxims rest, condensed into the smaltest possible space and set 
forth with admirable perspicuity, dignity and precision. To his opinions on 
Foreign Policy, we for the most part cordially assent ; but, now and then, we 
are inclined to think them imprudently generous. We could not have signed 
the Protest against the detention of Napoleon. The Protest respecting the 
course which England pursued at the congress of Verona, though it contains 
much that is excellent, contains also positions which, we are inclined to think, 
Lord Holland would, at a Jater period, have admitted to be unsound. But to 
all his doctrines on Constitutional Questions, we give our hearty approbation ; 
and we firmly believe that no British government has ever deviated from that 
line of internal policy which he has traced without detriment to the public. 

We will give, as a specimen of this little volume, a single passage, in which 
a chief article of the political creed of the Whigs is stated and explained with 
singular clearness, force and brevity. Our readers will remember that, in 
1825, the Catholic Association agitated for emancipation with most formidable 
effect. The Tories acted after their kind. Instead of removing the grievance, 
they tried to put down the agitation, and brought in a law, apparently sharp 
and stringent, but, in truth, utterly impotent for restraining the right of peti- 
tion. Lord Holland’s Protest on that occasion is excellent. 


r~] F 

“ We are," says he, “ well aware that the priv:leges of the people, the rights of free 
discussion, and the spirit and letter of our popular institutions must rernder—and they 
_ arg intended to render—the continuance of an extensive grievance, and of the dissatis- 
faction consequent thereupon, dangerous to the tranquillity of the ~ountry, and ultimately 
subversive of the authority of the state. Experience and theory alike forbid us to deny 
that effect of a free constitution; a sense of justice and a love of liberty equally deter ug 
{rom lameuting it, But we have always been taught to look for sie remedy of such digr 
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orders in the redress of the grievances which justify them, and in the removal of the 

dissatisfaction from which they flow—not in restraints on ancient privileges, not in inroads 

on the right of public discussion, nor in violations of the principles of a free government. 

lf, therefore, the legal method of seeking redress, which as been resorted to by persons 

labouring under grievous disabilities, be fraught with immediate or remote danger to the 

state, we draw from that circumstance a conclusion long since foretold by great authority— 

namely, that the British constitution and large exclusions cannot subsist together ; that - 
the constitution must destroy them, or they willdestroy the constitution,” 


It was not, however, of this little book, valuable and interesting as it is, but 
of the author, that we meant to speak ; and we will try to de so with calmness 
and impartiality. 

In order to fully appreciate the character of Lord Holland, it is necessary to 
go far back into the history of his family ; for he had inherited something more 
than a coronet and an estate. To the House of which he was the head belongs 
one distinction which we believe to be without a parallel in our annals. During 
more than a century, there has never been a time at which a Fox has not stood 
in a prominent station among public men. Scarcely had the chequered career 
of the first Lord Holland closed, when his son, Charles, rose to the head of the 
Opposition and to the first rank among English debaters. And before Charles 
vas borne to Westminster Abbey a third Fox had already become one of the 
nost conspicuous politicians in the kingdom. 

It is impossible not to be struck by the strong family likeness which, in spite 
f diversities arising from education and position, appears in these three dis- 

inguished persons. In their faces and figures there was a resemblance, such as 
scommon enough in novels, where one picture is good for ten generations, 
mut such as in real life is seldom found. The ample person, the massy and 
houghtful forehead, the large eyebrows, the full cheek and lip, the expression 
o singularly compounded of sense, humour, courage, openness, a strong will 
nda sweet temper, were common to all, But the features of the founder of 
he House, as the pencil of Reynolds and the chisel of Nollekens have handed 
hem down to us, were disagreeably harsh and exaggerated. In his descendants, 
the aspect was preserved, but it was softened, till it became, in the late lord, 
the most gracious and interesting countenance that was ever lighted up by the 
mingled lustre of intelligence and benevolence. 

As it was with the faces of the men of this noble family, so was it also with 
their minds. Nature had done much for them all. She had moulded them 
all of that clay of which she is most sparing. To all she had given strong 
reason and sharp wit ; a quick relish for every physical and intellectual enjoy- 
ment ; constitutional intrepidity, and that frankness by which constitutional 
intrepidity is generally accompanied ; spirits which nothing could depress ; 
tempers easy, generous and placable ; and that genial courtesy which has its 
seat in the heart, and of which artificial politeness is only a faint and cold imita- 
tion. Such a disposition is the richest inheritance that ever was entailed on 
any family. 

But training and situation greatly modified the fine qualities which nature 
lavished with such profusion on three generations of the house of Fox. The 
first Lord Holland was a needy political adventurer. He entered public life 
at a time when the standard of integrity among statesmen was low. He 
started as the adherent of a minister who had indeed. many titles to respect, 
who possessed eminent*talents both for administration and for debate, who un- 
derstood the public interest_ well, and who meant fairly by the country ; but 
who had seen so much perfidy and meanness that he had become sceptical as 
to the existence of probity. Weary of the cant of patriotism, Walpole had — 
learned to talk a cant of a different kind, Disgusted by that sort of hypocrisy 
which is at least a homage to virtue, he was tao much in the habit of practising a 
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the less respectable hypocrisy which ostentatiously displays, and sometimes 
even simulates, vice. To Walpole, Fox attached himself, politically and per- 
sonally, with the ardour which belonged to his temperament. And it is not 
to be denied that in the school of Walpole he contracted faults which de- 
stroyed the value of his many great endowments. He raised himself, indeed, 
to the first consideration in the House of Commons; he became a consum- 
mate master of the art of debate; he attained honours and immense wealth ; 
but the public esteem and confidence were withheld from him. His private 
friends, indeed, justly extolled his generosity and good nature. They main- 
tained that in those parts of his conduct which they could least defend, 
there was nothing sordid; and that, if he was misled, he was misled by 
amiable feclings—by a desire to serve his friends and by anxious tenderness 
for his children. But by the naticn he was regarded as a man of insa- 
tiable rapacity anc desperate ambition; as a man ready to adopt, without 
scruple, the most immoral and the most unconstitutional measures; as a 
man perfectly fitted, by all his opinions and feelings, for the work of managing 
the Parliament by means of secret-service money and of keeping down 
the people with the bayonet. Many of his contemporaries had a morality 
uite as lax as his; but very few among them had his talents, and none had 
his hardihood and energy. He could not, like Sandys and Doddington, find 
safety in contempt. He therefore hecaie an object of such general aversion 
as no statesman since the fall of Strafford has incurred-—of such general 
aversion as was probably never in any country. incurred by a man of so kind 
and cordial a disposition. A weak mind would have sunk under such a 
load of unpopularity. But that resolute spirit seemed to derive new firm- 
ness from the public hatred. The only effect which reproaches appeared to 
roduce on him was to sour, in some degree, his naturally sweet temper. 
The last acts of his public life were marked, not only by that audacity 
which he had derived from nature--not only by that immorality which he had 
learned in the school of Walpole—-but by a harshness which almost amounted 
to cruelty, and which had never been supposed to belong to his character. 
His severity increased the unpopularity from which it had sprung. The well- 
known lampoon of Grray may serve as a specimen of the feeling of the country. 
All the images are taken from shipwrecks, quicksands and cormorants. Lord 
Holland is represented as complaining that the cowardice of his accomplices 
had prevented him from putting down the free spirit of the City of London by 
sword and fire, and as pining for the time when birds of prey should make 
their nests in Westminster Abbey and unclean beasts burrow in St. Paul’s. 
Within a few months after the death of this remarkable man, his second 
son, Charles, appeared at the head of the party opposed to the American 
War. Charles had inherited the bodily and mental constitution of his 
father, and had been much—far too much—-under his father’s influence. It 
was indeed impossible that a son of so affectionate and noble a spirit should 
not have been warmly attached to a parent who possessed many fine quali 
ties and who carried his indulgence and liberality towards his children even 
toaculpable extent. The young man saw that the person to whom he was 
bound by the strongest ties was in the highest degree odious to the nation ; 
and the effect was what might have been expected from his strong passions 
and constitutional boldness. H@é cast in his lot with hjs father and took, while 
still a boy, a deep part in the most unjustifiable and unpopular measures that 
had been adopted since the reign of James the Second. In the debates on 
the Middlesex Election, he distinguished himself, not only by his precocious 
owers of eloquence, but by the vehement and scornful manner in which he 
Pade defiance to public opinion. He was at :that time regarded asa man 
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likely to be the most formidable champion of arbitrary government that 
had appeared since the Revolution—to be a Bute with far greater powers— 
n Mansfield with far greater courage. Happily his father’s death liberated 
him early from the pernicious influence by which he had been misied. His 
mind expanded. His range of observation became wider. His genius 
broke through early prejudices. His natural benevolence and magnanimity 
had fair play. In a very short time he appeared in a situation worihy of 
his understanding and of his heart. From a family whose name was asso- 
ciated in the public mind with tyranny and corruption—from a party of which 
the theory and the practice were equally servile—-from the midst of the Luttrells, 
the Dysons, the Boaingions some forth the greatest parliamentary defender 
of civil and religious liberty. 

The late Lord Holland succeeded to the talents and to the fine natural dis- 
positions of his house. But his situation war very different from that of 
the two eminent men of whom we have spoken. in some important re- 
spects it was betters in some it was worse than theirs. Ife had one great 
advantage over them. He received a good political education, The first 
Jord was educated by Sir Robert Walpolee Mr. Fox was educated by his 
father. The late lord was educated by Mr. Fox. The pernicious maxims 
early imbibe.) by the first Lord Holland made his great talents useless, 
and worse than useless, to the state. The pernicious maxims early imbibed 
by Mr. Fox led him, at the commencement of his public life, into great faults 
which, though afterwards nobly expiated, were never forgotten. To the 
very end of his career, small men, when they had nothing else to say in defence 
of their own tyranny, bigotry aad imbecility, could always raise a cheer by 
some paltry taunt about the election of Colonel Luttvell, the imprisonment 
of the lord mayor, and other measures in which the great Whig leader had 
borne a part at the age of one or two and twenty. On Lord Holland, no 
such slur could be thrown.. Those who most dissent from his opinions 
must acknowledge that a public hfe more consistent is not to be found in 
our annals, Every part of it is in perfect harmony with every other part ; 
and the whole is in perfect harmony with the great principles of toleration 
and civil freedom. This rare felicity is in a great measure to be attributed 
to the influence of Mr. Fox. © Lord Holland, as was natural in a person of 
his talents and expectations, began at a very early. age to take the keenest 
interest in politics; and Mr. Fox found the greatest pleasure in forming the 
mind of so hopeful a pupil. They corresponded largely on political subjects 
when the young lord was only sixteen; and their friendship and mutual con- 
fidence continued to the day of that mournfu! separation at Chiswick. 'nder 
such training, such a man as Lord Holland was in no danger of falling 
into those faults which threw a dark shade over the whole career of his grand- 
father and from which the youth of his uncle was not wholly free. 

On the other hand, the late Lord Holland, as compared with his grand- 
father and his uncle, laboured under one great disadvaniage. They were mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. He became a Peer while still an infant. 
When he entered public life, the House of Lords was a very small and a very 
decorous assembly. The minority to which he belonged was scarcely able to 
muster five or six votes on the most important nights, when eighty or ninety 
lords were present. Debate had accordingly become a mere form, as it was in 
tne Irish House of Peérs before the Union. This was a great misfortune to a 
man like Lord Holland. It was not by occasionally addressing fifteen or 
twenty solemn and unfriendly auditors that his grandfather and his uncle 
attained their unrivalled parliamentary skill, | The former had learned his art 
in ‘‘the great Walpolean battles,” on nights when Onslow was in the chair 
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seventeen hours without intermission, when the thick ranks on both sides 
kept unbroken order till long after the winter sun had risen upon them, when 
the blind were led out by the hand into the lobby and the paralytic laid down 
in their bedclothes on the benches. The powers of Charles Fox were, from 
the first, exercised in contlicts nut less exciting. The great talents of the late 
Lord Holland had no such advantage. This was the more unfortunate because 
the peculiar speci-s of eloquence which belonged to him, in common with his 
family, required much practice to develope it. With strong sense and the 
greatest readiness of wit, a certain tendency to hesitation was hereditary in the 
line of Fox. This hesitation arose, not from the eae but from the wealth 
of their vocabulary. They paused, not from the difficulty of finding one 
expression, but from the dithculty of choosing between several. It was only 
by slow degrees and constant exercise that the first Lord Holland and his son 
overcame the defect. Indeed, neither of them overcame it completely. 

In statement, the late Lord Holland was not successful ; his iiichoxcclionte lay 
in reply. tle had the quick eye of his house for the unsound parts of an 
argument and a great felicity in exposing them. He was decidedly more 
distinguished in debate than any peer of his time who had not sat in the House 
of Comnons. Nay, to find his equal among persons similarly situated, we must 
go back eighty years--to Iarl Granville. = For Mansfield, Thurlow, Lough- 
borough, Grey, Grenville, Brougham, Plunket and other eminent men, living | 
and dead, whom we will not stop to enumerate, carried tothe Upper House an 
eloquence formed and matured in the Lower. The opinion of the most discerning 
judges was that Lord Holland's oratorical performances, though sometimes most 
successful, afforded no fair measure of his oratorical powers, and that, in an 
assembly of which the debates were frequent and animated, he would have 
attained a very high order of excellence. It was, indeed, impossible to con- 
verse with him without seeing that he was born a debater. To him, as to his 
uncle, the exercise of the mind in discussion was a positive pleasure. With the 
greatest good nature and good breeding, he was the very opposite to an assenter. 
The word ‘ disputatious ” is generally used as a word of reproach ; but we can 
express Our meaning only by saying that Lord Holland was most courteously 
and pleasantly disputatious. In truth, his quickness in discovering and appre- 
hending distinctions and analogies was such as a veteran judge might envy. 
The lawyers of the Duchy of Lancaster were astomished to find in an unpro- 
fessional man so strong a relish for the esoteric parts of their science, and 
complained that as soon as they had split a hair, Lord Holland proceeded to 
split the flaments into filaments sull finer. In a mind less happily constituted, 
there might have been a risk that this turn for subtilty would have produced 
serious evil. But in the heart and understanding of Lord Holland there was 
ample security against all such danger. Hfe was not a man to be the dupe of 
his own ingenuity. He put his logic to its proper use; and in him the 
dialectician was always subordinate to the statesman. 

His political life is written in the chronicles of his country. Perhaps, as 
we have already intimated, his opinions on two or three great questions of 
Foreien Policy were open to just objection. Yet even his errors, if he erred, 
were amiable and respectable. We are not sure that we do not love and 
admire him the more because he was now and then seduced from what we 
regard as a wise policy, by sympathy with the oppressed,®by generosity towards 
the fallen, by a philanthropy so enlarged that it took in all nations, by love of 
peace, which in him was second only to the love of freedom, by the magnani- 
mous credulity of a mind which was as incapable of suspecting as of devising 
mischief. 

to his views on questions of Domestic Policy, the voice of his countrymen 
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does ample justice. They revere the memory of the man who was, during 
forty years, the constant protector of all oppressed races, of all persecuted 
sects—of the man, whom neither the prejudices nor the interests belonging to 
his station could seduce from the path of right—of the noble, who in every 
great crisis cast in his lot with the commons—of the planter, who made manful 
war on the slave trade—of the landowner, whose whole heart was in the 
struggle against the corn-laws. 

We have hitherto touched almost exclusively on those parts of Lord 
Holland's character which were open to the observation of millions. How shall 
we express the feelings with which his memory is cherished by those who 
were honoured with his friendship. Or in what language shall we speak of that 
House, once celebrated for its rare attractions to the furthest ends of the 
civilised world and now silent and desolate as the grave? That House was 
a hundred and twenty years ago apostrophised by a poet in tender and graceful 
lines, which have now acquired a new meaning not less sad than that which 
they originally bore : 


“Thou hill, whose brow the antique structures crace, 
Reared by bold chiefs of Warwick’s noble race, 
Why, once so loved, whene'er thy bower appears, 
O'er my dim eyeballs glance the sudden tears? 
How sweet were once thy prospects fresh and fair, 
Thy sloping walks and unpolluted air! 

How sweet the glooms beneath thine aged trees, 
Thy noon-tide shadow and thine evening breeze! 
His image thy forsaken bowers restore ; 

Thy walks and airy prospects charm no more: 
No more the summer in thy glooms allayed, 
Thine evening breezes and thy noon-day shade.” 


Yet a few years and the shades and structures may follow their illus- 
trions masters. The wonderful city which, ancient and gigantic as it is, still 
continues to grow as: fast as a young town of logwood by a water-privilege 
in Michigan, may soon displace those turrets and gardens which are associated 
with so much that is interesting and noble—which the courtly magnificence of 
Rich—with the loves of Ormond—with the counsels of Cromwell—with the 
death of Addison. The time is coming when, perhaps a few old men, the last 
survivors of our generation, will im vain seek, amidst new streets and squares 
and railway stations, for the site of that dwelling which was in their youth the 
favourite resort of wits and beauties—of painters and pocts-——of scholars, 
philosophers and statesmen. They will then remember, with strange tender- 
ness, many objects once familiar to them—the avenue and the terrace, the busts 
and the paintings, the carving, the grotesque gilding and the enigmatical 
mottoes. With peculiar fondness they will recall that venerable chamber, in 
which all the antique gravity of a college hbrary was so singularly blended with 
all that female grace and wit could devise to embellish a drawing-room. They 
will recollect, not unmoved, those shelves loaded with the varied learning of 
many lands and many ages; those portraits in which were preserved the 
features of the best and wisest Englishmen of two generations. They will 
recollect how many men who have guided the politics of Europe—who have 
moved great assemblies by reason and eloquence—who have put life into bronze | 
and canvas, or whd have left to posterity things so written as it shall not 
willingly let them die—were there mixed with all that was loveliest and gayest 
in the society of the most splendid of capitals. They will remember the’ singular 
character which belonged to that circle, in which every talent and accom- 
slishment, every art and science had its place. They will remember how the 
fast debate was discussed in one corner and. the last comedy of Scribe in-an- - 
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other ; while Wilkie gazed with modest admiration on Reynold’s Baretti ; 
while Mackintosh turned over Thomas Aquinas to verify a quotation; while 
Talleyrand related his conversations with Barras at the Litxembourg, or his 
ride with Lannes over the field of Austerlitz. They will remember, above all, 
the grace—and the kindness, far more admirable than grace—-with which the 
princely hospitality of that ancient mansion was dispensed. They will remem- 
ber the venerable and benignant countenance and the cordial voice of him who 
bade them welcome. They will remember that temper, which years of pain, of 
sickness, of lameness, of confinement seemed only to make sweeter and 
sweeter; and that frank politeness, which at once relieved all the embarrass- 
ment of the youngest and most timid writer or artist who found himself for the 
first time among Ambassadors and Earls. They will remember that constant 
flow of conversation, so natural, so animated, so various, so rich with observa- 
tion and aneccote; that wit which never gave a wound; that exquisite . 
mimicry which ennobled instead of degrading ; that goodness of heart which 
appeared in every look and accent and gave additional value to every talent 
and acquirement. They will remember, too, that he whose name they hold in 
reverence was not Jess distinguished by the inflexible uprightness of his political 
conduct than by his loving disposition and his winning manners. JT hey will 
remember that, in the last lines which he traced, he expressed his joy that he 
had done nothing unworthy of the friend of Fox and Grey ; and they will have 
reason to feel similar joy if, in looking back on many troubled years, they can- 
not accuse themselves of having done anything unworthy of men who were 
distinguished by the friendship of Tord Holland. 
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WARREN HASTINGS. (OcTORER, 1841.) 


Memoirs of the Life of Warren Hastings, first Governor-General of Bengal. Compiled 
from Original Papers by the Rev. G. R. Giric, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1841. 


Tis book seems to have been manufactured in pursuance of a contract, by 
which the representatives of Warren Hastings, on the one part, bound them- 
selves to furnish papers, and Mr. Gleig, on the other part, bound himself ts 
furnish praise. It is but just to say that the covenants on both sides have 
becn most faithfully kept ; and the result is before us in the form of three big 
bad volumes, full of undigested correspondence and undiscerning panegyric. 

If it were worth while to examine this performance in detail, we could 
easily make a long article by merely poinuing out inaccurate statements, inele- 
gant expressions and immoral doctrines. But it would be idle to waste 
criticism on a bookmaker; and, whatever credit Mr. Gleig may have justly 
earned by former works, it is as a bookmaker, and nothing more, that he now 
comes before us. More eminent men than Mr. Gleig have written nearly as 
ill as he, when they have stouped to similar drudgery. It would be unjust to 
estimate Goldsmith by the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield” or Scott by the fe of 
Napoleon.” Mr. Gleig is neither a Goldsmith nor a Scott ; but it would be 
unjust to deny that he is capable of something better than these Memoirs. It 
would also, we hope and believe, be unjust to charge &ny Christian minister 
with the guilt of deliberately maintaining some propositions which we find in 
this book. It is not too much to say that Mr. Gleig has written several pas- 
sages which bear the same relation to the ‘“‘ Prince” of Machiavelli that the 
“Prince” of Machiavelli bears to the “‘ Whole Duty of Man,” and. which 
would excite amazement in a den of robbers or on board of a schgoner of 
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pirates. But we are willing to attribute these offences to haste, to thoughtless: 
ness, and to that disease cf the understanding which may be called the Furor 
Btovsraphicus, and‘which is to writers of lives what the goctre is to an Alpine 
shepherd or dirt-eating to a Negro slave. 

We are inclined to think that we shall best meet the wishes of our readers if, 
instead of dwelling on the faults of this book, we attempt to give, in a way 
necessarily hasty and imperfect, our own view of the life and character of Mr. 
Hastings. Our feeling towards him is not exactly that of the House of Com- 
mons which impeached him in 1787 ; neither is it that of the House of Commons 
which uncovered and stood up to icceive him in 1813. He had _ great qualities 
and he rendered great services to the state. But to represent him as a man of 
stainless virtue is to make him ridiculous; and from regard for his memory, 
if from no other fecling, his friends would have done well to lend no coun- 
tenance to such adulation. We believe that, if he were now living, he would 
have sufficient judgment and sufficient greatness of mind to wish to be shown 
as he was. He must have known that there were dark spots on his fame. He 
might also have felt with pride that the splendour of his fame would bear 
many spots. He would nave wished posterity to have a likeness of him, 
though an unfavourable likeness, rather than a daub at once insipid and unnat- 
ural, resembling neither him nor anybody else. ‘‘ Paint me as I am,” said 
Oliver Cromwell, while sitting to young Lely. ‘If you leave out the scars 
and wrinkles, I will not pay you a shilling.” Even in such a trifle the great 
Protector showed both his good sense and his magnanimity. He did not wish 
all that was characteristic in his countenance to be lost in the vain attempt to 
give him the regular features and smooth blooming cheeks of the curl-pated 
ininions of James I. He was content that his face should go forth marked 
with all the blemishes which had been put on it by time, by war, by sleepless 
nights, by anxiety, perhaps by remorse ; but with valour, policy, authority 
and public care written in all its princely lines. If men truly great knew their 
own interest, it is thus that they would wish their minds to be portrayed. 

Warren Hastings sprung from an ancient and illustrious race. It has been 
affirmed that his pedigree can be traced back to the great Danish sea-king 
whose sails were long the terror of both coasts of the British Channel, and 
who, after many fierce and doubtful struggles, yielded at last to the valour and 
genius of Alfred. But the undonbted splendour of the line of Hastings needs 
no illustration from fable. One branch of that line wore, in the fourteenth 
century, the coronet of Pembroke. From another branch sprang the renowned 
Chamberlain, the faithful adherent of the White Rose, whose fate has furnished 
so striking a theme both to poets and to historians. His family received from 
the Tudors the earldom of Huntingdon, which, after long dispossession, was 
regained in our time by a series of events scarcely paralleled in romance. 

The lords of the manor of Daylesford, in Worcestershire, claimed to be 
considered as the heads of this distinguished family. The main stock, indeed, 
prospered less than some of the younger shoots. But the Daylesford family, 
though not ennobled, was wealthy and highly considered till, about two hun- 
dred years ago, it was overwhelmed by the great ruin of the civil war. The 
Hastings of that time was a zealous cavalier. He raised money on his lands, 
sent his plate to the mint at Oxford, joined the royal army, and, after spending 
half his property in the cause of King Charles, was glad to ransom himself by 
making over most of the remaining half to Speaker Lenthal. The old seat at 
Daylesford still remained in the family ; but it could no longer be kept up, and 
in the following generation it was sold to a merchant of London, 

Before this transfer took place, the last Hastings of Daylesford had _pre- 
sented his second san to the rectory af the parish in which the ancient residence 
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of the family stood. The living was of little value ; and the situation of the 
poor clergyman, after the sale of the estate, was deplorable. He was con- 
stantly engaged in lawsuits about his tithes with the new lord of the manor, 
and was at length utterly ruincd. Tis eldest son, Iloward, a well-conducted 

oung man, obtained a place in the Customs. The second son, Pynaston, an 
idle, worthless boy, married before he was sixteen, lost his wife in two years, 
and went to the West Indies, where he died, leaving to the care of his unfor- 
tunate father a little orphan, destined to strange and memorable vicissitudes of 
fortune. 

Warren, the son of Pynaston, was born on the sixth of December, 1732. 
His mother died a few days later, and he was left dependent on his distressed 
grandfather. The child was early sent to the village school, where he learned 
his letters on the same bench with the sons of the peasantry ; nor did anything 
in-his garb or face indicate that his life was to take a widely different course 
from that of the young rustics with whom he studied and played. But no 
cloud could overcast the dawn of so much genius and so much ambition. The 
as ploughmen observed, and long remembered, how kindly little Warren 
took to his book. The daily sight of the lands which his ancestors had pos- 
sessed, and which had passed into the hands of strangers, filled his young brain 
with wild fancies and projects. He loved to hear stories of the wealth 
and greatness of his progenitors, of their splendid housekeeping, their loyalty 
and their valour. On one bright semmer day, the boy, then just seven years 
old, lay on the bank of the rivulet which flows through the old domain of his 
house to join the Isis. There, as threescore and ten years later he told the 
tale, rose in his mind a scheme which, through all the turns of his eventful 
career, was never abandoned. He would recover the estate which had belonged 
tohis fathers. Ile would be Hastings of Daylesford. This purpose, formed in 
infancy and poverty, grew stronger as his intellect expanded and as his fortune 
rose. He pursued his plan with that calm but indomitable force of will which 
was the most striking peculiarity of his character. When, under a tropical sun, 
he ruled fifty millions of Asiatics, his hopes, amidst all the cares of war, finance 
and legislation, still pointed to Daylesford. And when his long public life, so 
singularly chequered with good and evil, with glory and obloquy, had at length 
closed for ever, it was to Daylesford that he retired to dic. 

When he was cight years old, his uncle Hloward determined to take charge 
of him and to give him a liberal education. The boy went up to London, 
and was sent to a school at Newington, where he was well taught but Ml fed. 
He always attributed the smallness of his stature to tne hard and scanty fare of 
this seminary. At ten he was removed to Westminster school, then flourishing 
under the care of Dr. Nichols, Vinny Bourne, as his pupils affectionately 
called him, was one of the masters. Churchill, Colman, Lioyd, Cumberland, 
Cowper, were among the students. With Cowper, Hastings formed a friend- 
ship, which neither the lapse of time nor a wide dissimilarity of opinions and 
pursuits could wholly dissolve. It does not appear that they ever met after 
they had grown to manhood. But forty years later, when the voices of many 
great orators were crying for vengeance on the oppressor of India, the shy and 
secluded poet could image to himself Hastings the Governor-General only as 
the Hastings with whom he had rowed on the Thames and played in the 
cloister, and sefused to believe that so good-tempered a fellow buld have done 
anything very wrong. His own life had been spent in praying, musing and 
rhyming among the water-lilies of the Ouse. Ile had preserved in no common 
measure the innocence of childhood. His spirit had indeed been severely 
_ tried, but not by temptations which impelled him to any gross violation of the 
tales of social morality, He had peyer been attacked by combinations af 
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time at which they became our subjects and the time at which we began to 
reflect that we were bound to discharge towards them the duties of rulers, 
During that interval the business of a servant of the Company was simply to_ 
wring out of the natives a hundred or two hundred thousand pounds 4s speedily 
as possible, that he might return home before his constitution had suffered from 
the heat, to marry a peer’s daughter, to buy rotten boroughs in Cornwall and 
to give balls in St. James’s Square. Of the conduct of Hastings at this time 
little is known ; but the little that is known, and the circumstance that little 
is known, must be considered as honourable to him. He could not protect the 
natives: all that he could do was to abstain from plundering and oppressing 
them; and this he appears to have done. It is certain that at this time he 
continued poor; and it is equally certain that by cruelty and dishonesty he 
night easily have become rich. It is certain that he was never charged with 
having borne a share in the abuses which then prevailed ; and it is almost 
equally certain that, if he had borne a share in those abuses, the able and 
bitter enemies who afterwards persecuted him would not have failed to discover 
and to proclaim his guilt. The keen, severe and even malevolent scrutiny to 
which his whole public life was subjected—a scrutiny unparalleled, as we be- 
lieve, in the history of mankind—is in one respect advantageous to his reputa- 
tion. It brought many lamentable blemishes to light; but it entitles him to 
be considered pure from every blemish which has not been brought to hight. 

The truth is that the temptations to which so many English functionaries 
yielded in the time of Mr. Vansittart were not temptations addressed to the 
ruling passions of Warren Hastings. He was not squeamish in pecuniary 
transactions ; but he was neither sordid nor rapacious. He was far too en- 
lightened a man to look on a great empire merely as a buccaneer would look 
on agalleon. Had his heart been much worse than it was, his understanding - 
would have preserved him from that extremity of baseness. He was an un- 
scrupulous, perhaps an unprincipled, statesman ; but still he wasa statesman 
and not a freebooter. 

In 1764 Hastings returned to England. He had realised only a very 
moderate fortune ; and that moderate fortune was soon reduced to nothing, 
partly by his praiseworthy liberality and partly by his mismanagement. 
Towards his relations he appears to have acted very generously. The greater 
part of his savings he left in Bengal, hoping probably to obtain the high usury 
of India. But high usury and bad security generally go together; and . 
Hastings lost both interest and principal. 

He remained four years in England. Of his life at this time very little is 
known, But it has been asserted, and is highly probable, that liberal studies 
and the society of men of letters occupied a great part of his time. It is to he 
remembered to his honour that, in days when the languages of the East were 
regarded by other servants of the Company merely as the means of communi-_ 
cating with weavers and money-changers, his enlarged and accomplished mind 
sought in Asiatic learning for new forms of intellectual enjoyment and for new | 
views of government and society. Perhaps, like most persons who have paid 
much attention to departments of knowledge which lie out of the common 
track, he was inclined to overrate the value of his favourite studies. He con-_ 
ceived that the cultivation of Persian literature might with advantage be made. . 
a part of the liberal education of an English gentleman ; and he drew up a plan © 
with that view. It is said that the University of Oxford, in which Oriental © 
learning had never, since the revival of letters, been wholly neglected, was to. 
be the seat of the institution which he contemplated. An endowment was eX- - 
pected from the munificence of the Company : and professors thoroughly com- . 
petent to interpret Hafiz and Ferdusi were to te engaged in the East. Hastings... 
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called on Johnson, with the hope, as it should seem, of interesting in this pro- 
ject a man who enjoyed the highest literary reputation, and who was particu- 
larly connected with Oxford. The interview appears to have left on Johnson’s 
mind a most favourable impression of the talents and attainments of his visitor. 
Long after, when Ilastings was ruling the immense population of British India, 
the old philosopher wrote to him, and referred in the most courtly terms, 
though with great dignity, to their short but agreeable intercourse. 

Hastings soon began to look again towards India. He had little to attach 
him to England; and his pecuniary embarrassinents were great. He solicited 
his old masters the Directors for employment. They acceded to his request, 
with high compliments both to his abilities and to his integrity, and appointed 
him a Member of Council at Madras. It would be unjust not to mention that, 
though forced to borrow money for his outfit, he did not withdraw any portion 
of the sum which he had appropriated to the relief of his distressed relations. 
In the spring of 1769 he embarked on board of the Duke of Grafton, and com- 
menced a voyage distinguished by incidents which might furnish matter for a 
novel. 

Among the passengers in the Deke of Grafton was a German of the name of 
Imhoff. He called himself a Baron; but he was in distressed circumstances 
and was going out to Madras as a portrait-painter, in the hope of picking up 
some of the pagodas which were then lightly got and as lightly spent by the 
English in India. The Baron was accompanied by his wife, a native, we have 
somewhere read, of Archangel. This young woman, who, born under the Arctic 
circle, was destined to play the part of a Queen under the aoe of Cancer, had 
an agreeable person, a cultivated mind, and manners in the highest degree en- 
gaging. She despised her husband heartily, and, as the story which we have to 
tell sufficiently proves, not without reason. She'was interested bythe conversation 
and flattered by the attentions of Hastings. The situation was indeed perilous. 
No place is so propitious to the formation either of close friendships or of deadly 
enmities as an Indiaman. There are very few people who do not find a voyage 
which lasted several months insupportably dull. Anything is welcome which 
-may break that long monotony, a sail, a shark, an albatross, a man overboard. 
Most passengers find some resource in eating twice as many meals as on land. 
But the great devices for killing the time ure quarrelling and flirting. The 
facilities for both these exciting pursuits are great. The inmates of the ship 
are thrown together far more than in any country-seat or boarding-house. 
None can escape from the rest except by imprisoning himself in a cell in which 
he can hardly turn. All food, all exercise is taken in company. Ceremony 
is to a great extent banished. It is every day in the power of a mischievous 
person to inflict innumerable annoyances ; it is every day in the power of an 
amiable person to confer little services. It not seldom happens that serious 
distress and danger call] forth, in genuine beauty and deformity, heroic virtues 
and abject vices which, in the ordinary intercourse of good society, might 
‘remain during many years unknown even to intimate associates. Under such 
Circumstances met Warren Hastings and the Baroness Imhoff; two persons 
‘whose accomplishments would have attracted notice in any court of Europe. 
The gentleman had no domestic ties. The lady was tied to a husband for 
whom she had no regard and who had no regard for his own honour. An 
attachment sprang up, which was soon strengthened by evdhts such as could 
hardly have occurred on land. Hastings fell ill. The Baroness nursed him 
with womanly tenderness, gave him his medicines with her own hand, and even 
sat up in his cabin while he slept. Long before the Duke of Grafton 
-reached Madras, Hastings was in love. But his love was of a most character- 
“istic description. Like his hatred, like his ambition, like all his passions, it 
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was strong, but not impetuous. It was calm, deep, earnest, patient of delay, 
unconquerable by time. Imhoff was called into council by his wife and his 
wile’s lover It was arranged that the Baroness should institute a suit for a 
divorce in the courts of Franconia; that the Baron should afford every facility 
to the proceeding ; and that during the years which might elapse before the 
sentence should be pronounced they should continue to live together. It was 
also agreed that Hastings should bestow some very substantial marks of 
gratitude on the complaisant husband, and should, when the marriage was 
dissolved, make the lady his wife and adopt the children whom she had 
already born to Imhoff. 

We are not inclined to judge either Hastings or the Baroness severely, 
There was undoubtedly much to extenuate their fault. But we can by n6 
means concur with the Rev. Mr. Gleig, who carries his partiality to so injudi. 
cious an extreme as to describe the conduct of Imhoff—conduct the baseness of 
which is the best excuse for the lovers-—-as ‘¢ wise and judicious. ” 

At Madras, Hastings found the trade of the Company in a very disorganised 
state. T]is own tastes would have led him rather to political than to com- 
mercial pursuits ; but he knew that the favour of his employers depended 
chiefly on their dividends, and their dividends depended chiefly on the invest- 
ment. Hie therefore, with great judgment, determined to apply his vigorous 
mind for a time to this department of business, which had been much 
neglected since the servants of the Company had ceased to be clerks and had 
become warriors and negotiators. ps 

In a very few months he effected an important reform. The Directors 
notified to him their high approbation, and were so much pleased with his 
conduct that they determined to place him at the head of the government of 
Bengal. Early in 1772 he quitted Fort St. George for his new post. The 
Imhoffs, who were still man and wife, accompanied him, and lived at Calcutta 
‘fon the same wise and judicious plan” (we quote the words of Mr. Gleig) which 
they had already followed during more than two years. 

When Hastings took his seat at the head of the council board, Bengal was 
still governed according to the system which Clive had devised-—-a system 
which was, perhaps, skilfully contrived for the purpose of facilitating and con. 
cealing a great revolution, but which, when that revolution was complete and 
irrevocable, could) produce nothing but inconvenience. There were two: 
governments, the real and the ostensible. The supreme power belunged to 
the Company, and was in truth the most despotic power that can be con-. 
ceived, The only restraint on the English masters of the country was that 
Which their own justice and humanity imposed on them, There was no con- 
stitutional check on their will, and resistance to them was utterly hopeless. | 

But though thus absolute in reality, the English had not yet assumed the 
style of sovereignty. They held their territories as vassals of the throne of: 
Delhi; they raised their revenues as collectors appointed by the imperial com- 
mission ; their public seal was inscribed with the imperial titles ; and their 
mint struck only the imperial coin. oe 

There was still a nabob of Bengal, who stood in the English rulers of his 
country in the same relation in which Augustulus stood to Odoacer, or the 
last Merovingians to Charles Martel and Pepin. He lived at Moorshedabad, © 
surrounded by prigcely magnificence. He was approached with outward marks. 
of reverence, and his name was used in public instruments. But in the 
government of the country he had less real share than the youngest writer or: 
cadet in the Company’s service. Ae eat ih 

The English council which represented the Company at Calcutta was con 
stituted on a very different plan from that which has since been adopted. # 
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present the Governor is, as to all executive measures, absolute, He can declare 
‘war, conclude peace, appoint public functionaries or remove them, in opposi- 
tion to the unanimous sense of those who sit with him in council. They are, 
indeed, entitled to know all that is done, to discuss all that is done, to advise, 
to remonstrate, to send home protests. But it is with the Governor that the 
supreme power resides, and on him that the whole responsibility rests. This 
system, which was introduced by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas in spite of the 
strenuous opposition of Mr. Burke, we conceive to be on the whole the best 
that was ever devised for the government of a country where no materials 
can be found for a representative constitution. In the time of Hastings, the 
Governor had only one vote in council, and, in case of an equal division, a 
casting vote. It therefore happened not unfrequently that he was overruled on 
the gravest questions ; and it was possible that he might be wholly excluded, 
for years together, from the real direction of public aftairs. 

The English functionaries at Fort William had as yet paid little or no atten- 
tion to the Internal government of Bengal. The only branch of politics about 
which they much busied themselves was negotiation with the native princes. 
The police, the administration of justice, the details of the collection of revenue 
were almost entirely neglected. We may remark that the phraseology of the 
Company’s servants still bears the trace of this state of things. To this day 
they always use the word ‘ political” as synonymous with ‘ diplomatic.” We 
could name a gentleman still living, who was described by the highest autho- 
rity as an invaluable public servant, eminently fit to be at the head of the de- 
partments of finance, revenue and justice, but unfortunately quite ignorant of 
all political business. 

- The internal government of Bengal, the English rulers delegated to a great 
native minister, who was stationed at Moorshedabad. All military affairs and, 
with the exception of what pertains to mere ceremonial, all foreign affairs were 
withdrawn from his control ; but the other departments of the administration 
were entirely confided to him. His own stipend amounted to near a hundred 
thousand pounds sterling a-year. The civil list of the nabob, amounting to 
more than three hundred thousand pounds a-year, passed through the minister’s 
hands and was to a great extent at his disposal. The collection of the 
revenue, the superintendence of the household of the Prince, the administration 
of justice, the maintenance of order were left to this high functionary ; and 
for the exercise of his immense power he was responsible to none but the 
‘British masters of the country. 

~ A situation so important, lucrative and splendid was naturally an object 
‘of ambition to the ablest and most powerful natives. Clive had found it 
difficult to decide between conflicting pretensions. Two candidates stood out 
prominently from the crowd, each of them the representative of a race and of 
a religion. | 

~Qne of these was Mahommed Reza Khan, a Mussuliman of Persian extrac- 
tion, able, active, religious after the fashion of his people, and highly esteemed 
by them. In England he might perhaps have been regarded as a corrupt and 
greedy politician. But, tried by the lower standard of Indian morality, he 
might be considered as a man of integrity and honour. 

': His: competitor was a Hindoo Brahmin whose name has,,by a terrtble and 
melancholy event, been inseparably associated with that of Warren Hastings— 
the Maharajar Nuncomar. This man had played an important part in all the 
: olutions which, since the time of Surajah Dowlah, had taken place in Ben- 
tl- "To the consideration which in that country belongs to high and pure 


gaste, he added the weight which is derived from wealth, talents and experi- 


pete 


e;:- Of his moral character it is difficult to give a notion to those who are 
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acquainted with human nature only as it appears in our island. What the 
Italian is to Englishman, what the Hindoo is to the Italian, what the Beh- 
galee is to other Hindoos, that was Nuncomar to other Bengalees. The 
physical organisation of the Bengalee is feeble even to effeminacy. He lives 
in a constant vapour bath. His pursuits are sedentary, his limbs delicate, his 
movements languid. During many ages he has been trampied upon by men of 
bolder and more hardy breeds. Courage, independence, veracity, ate qualities 
to which his constitution and his situation are equally unfavourable. His mind 
bears a singular analogy to his body. It is weak even to helplessness for pur- 
poses of manly resistance ; but its suppleness and its tact move the children of 
sterner climates to admiration not unmingled with contempt. All these arts 
which are the natural defence of the weak are more familar to this subtle race 
than to the Ionian of the time of Juvenal or to the Jew of the dark ages. 
What the horns are to the buffalo, what the paw is to the tiger, what the sting 
is to the bee, what beauty, according to the old Greek song, is to woman, 
deceit is to the Bengalee. Large promises, smooth excuses, elaborate tissues 
of circumstantial falsehood, chicanery, perjury, forgery, are the weapons offen- 
sive and defensive of the people of the Lower Ganges. Ail those millions do 
not furnish one sepoy to the armies of the Company. But as usurers, as money- 
changers, as sharp leval practitioners, no class of human beings can bear a 
comparison with them. With all his softness, the Bengalee is by no means 
placable in his enmities or prone to pity. The pertinacity with which he 
adheres to his purposes yiclds only to the immediate pressure of fear. Nor 
does he lack a certain kind of courage which is often wanting to his masters. 
To inevitable evils he is sometimes found to Oppose a passive fortitude such as 
the Stoics attributed to thei ideal sage. An European warrior, who rushes on 
a battery of cannon with a loud hurrah, will shrick under the surgeon’s knife 
and fall into an agony of despair at the sentence of death. But the Bengalee, 
who would see his country overrun, his house laid in ashes, his chiklren 
murdered or dishonoured, without having the spirit to strike one blow, has yet 
been known to endure torture with the firmness of Mucius and to mount the 
scaffold with the steady step and even pulse of Algernon Sidney. 

In Nuncomar, the national character was strongly and with exaggeration 
personified. The company’s servants had repeatedly detected him in the most: 
criminal intrigues. On one occasion he brought a false charge against another 
Hind»so and tried to substantiate it by producing forged documents. On 
another occasion it was discovered that, while professing the strongest attach- 
ment to the English, he was engaged in several conspiracies against them, and 
in particular that he was the medium of a correspondence between the court of 
Delhi and the French authorities in the Carnatic. For these and similar prac- 
tices he had been long detained in confinement. But his talents and influence 
had not only procured his liberation, but had obtained for him a certain degree 
of consideration even among the British rulers of his country. er 

Clive was extremely unwilling to place a Mussulman at the hea of the admini- 
stration of Bengal. On the other hand, he could not bring himself to confer. 
immense power on a man to whom every sort of villany had repeatedly been 
brought home. Therefore, though the Nabob, over whom Nuncomar had by. 
intrigue acquired great influence, begged that the artful Hindoo might be 
intrusted with the government, Clive, after some hesitation, decided honestly. 
and wisely in favour of Mahommed Reza Khan, who, when Hastings became. 
governor, had held his high office seven years. An infant son of Meer. 
Jafher was now nabob; and the guardianship of the young prince’s person had. 
been confided to the minister. ore 

Nuncomar, stimulated at once by cupid'ty and malice, had been constantly. 
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attempting to undermine his successful rival. This was not difficult. The 
revenues of Bengal, under the administration established by Clive, did not 
yield such a surplus as had been anticipated by the Company ; for, at that time, 
the most absurd notions were entertained in England respecting the wealth of 
India. Palaces of porphyry, hung with the richest brocade, heaps of pearls and 
diamonds, vaults from which pagodas and gold mohugs were measured out by 
the bushel, filled the imagination even of men of business. Nobody seemed 
to be aware of what nevertheless was most undoubtedly the truth, that India 
was a much poorer country than countries which in Europe are reckoned poor, 
than lreland, for example, than Portugal, than Sweden. It was confidently 
believed by Lords of the Treasury and members for the city that Bengal woul! 
not only defray its own charges, but would aftord an increased dividend to the 
proprietors of India stock and farge relief to the English finances. These 
absurd expectations were disappointed; and the Directors, naturally 
enough, chose to attribute the disappointinent rather to the mismanagement of 
Mahommed Keza Khan than to their own ignorance of the country intrusted 
to their care. They were confirmed in their error by the agents of Nuncomatr ; 
for Napcomar had agents even in Leadenhall Street. Soon after Hastings 
reached Calcutta, he received a Jetter addressed by the Court of Directors, 
not to the Council ‘generally, but to himself in particular. He was directed 
to remove Mahommed Reza Khan, to arrest him, together with all his family 
and all his partisans, and to institute a strict inquirv into the whole adminis- 
tration of he province. It was added that the Governor would do well to 
avail himself of the assistance of Nuncomar in the investigation, The vices of 
Nuncomar were acknowledged. But even from his vices, it was said, much 
advantage might at such a conjuncture be derived ; and, though he could not 
safely be trusted, it might still be proper to encourage him by hopes of 
reward. 

The Governor bore no good will to Nuncomar. Many years before, they 
nad Known each other at Moorshedabad ; and then a quarrel had arisen 
between them which all the authority of their superiors could hardly compose. 
Widely as they differed in most points, they resembled each other in this, that 
both were men of unforgiving natures. Too Mahommed keza Khan, on the 
other hand, Hastings had no feelings of hostility. Nevertheless he proceeded 
to execute the instructions of the Company with an alacrity which he never 
showed, except when instructions were in perfect conformity with his own 
views. He had, wisely as we think, determined to get rid of the system of 
double government in Bengal. The orders of the Directors furnished him 
with the means of effecting his purpose and dispensed him from the necessity 
of discussing the matter with his Council. He took his measures with his 
usual vigour and dexterity. At midnight, the paiace of Mahommed Reza 
Khan at Moorshedabad was surrounded by a battalion of Sepoys. The 
Minister was roused from his slumbers and informec that he was a prisoner. 
With the Mussulman gravity, he bent his head and submitted himself to the 
will cf God. He fell not alone. A chief named Schitab Roy had been intrusted 
with the government of Bahar. His valor and his attachment to the English 
had more than once been signally proved. On that memorable day on which 
the people of Patna saw from their walls the whole army of the Mogul 
scattered by the little band of Captain Knox, the voicg of the British, con: 

uerors assigned the palm of gallantry to the brave Asiatic. ‘* I never,” sail 
Knox, when he introduced Schitab Roy, covered with blood and dust, to the 
English functionaries assembled in the factory, ‘‘I never saw a native hght so 
before.” Schitab Roy was involved in the ruin of Mahommed Reza Khan, was 
deprived of his government and was placed under arrest. The members of 
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the Council received no intimation of these measures till the prisoners were on 
their road to Calcutta. 

The inquiry into the conduct of the minister was postponed on different 
pretences. He was detained in an easy confinement during many months. In 
the meantime, the great revolution which Hastings had planned was carried 
into effect. The office of minister was abolished. The internal administration 
was transferred to the servants of the Company. A system—a very imperfect 
system, it is true—~of civil and criminal justice, under English superintendence, 
was established. The Nabob was no longer to have even an ostensible share 
in the government ; but he was still to receive a considerable annual allowance 
aad to be surrounded with the state of sovereignty. As he was an infant, it 
was necessary to provide guardjans for his person and property. His person 
was intrusted to a lady of his father’s harem, known by the name of the Munny 
Begum. The office of treasurer of the household was bestowed on a son of 
Nuncomar named Goordas. Nuncomar’s services were wanted ; yet he could 
not safely be trusted with power ; and Hastings thought it a masterstroke of 
policy to reward the able and unprincipled parent by promoting the inoffensive 
child. 

The revolution completed, the double government dissolved, the Company 
installed in the full sovereignty of Bengal, Hastings had no motive to treat the 
late ministers with rigour. Their trial had been put off on various pleas till 
the new organisation was complete. They were then brought before a com- 
mittee, over which the Governor presided. Schitab Roy was speedily acquitted 
with honour. <A formal apology was made to him for the restraint to which 
he had been subjected. Al the Eastern marks of respect were bestowed on 
him. He was clothed in a robe of state, presented with jewels and with a 
richly-harnessed elephant, and sent back to his government at Patna. But his 
health had suffered from confinement; his high spirit had been cruelly wounded; 
and soon after his liberation he died of a broken heart. 

The innocence of Mahommed Reza Khan was not so clearly established.. 
But the Governor was not disposed to deal harshly. After a long hearing, in 
which Nuncomar appeared as the accuser, and displayed both the art and the 
inveterate rancour which distinguished him, Ilastings pronounced that the 
charges had not been made out, and ordered the fallen minister to be set at 
liberty. 

Nuncomar had purposed to destroy the Mussulman administration and to 
rise on its ruin. Both his malevolence and his cupidity had been disappointed. 
Hastings had made him a tool—had used him for the purpose of accomplishing 
the transfer of the government from Moorshedabad to Calcutta, from native to 
Luropean hands. The rival, the enemy, so long envied, so implacably perse- 
cuted, had been dismissed unhurt. The situation so long and ardently desired 
had been abolished. It was natural that the Governor should be from that 
time an object of the most intense hatred to the vindictive Brahmin. As yet,’ 
however, it was necessary to suppress such feelings. The time was coming 
when that long animosity was to end in a desperate and deadly struggle. . 

In the meantime, Hastings was compelled to turn his attention to foreign 
affairs. The object of his diplomacy was at this time simply to get money.’ 
The finances of his government were in an embarrassed state, and this em- 
barrassment he w&s determined to relieve by some means, fair or foul. The 
pene which directed all his dealings with his neighbours is fully expressed 

y the old motto of one of the great predatory families of Teviotdale, ‘‘ Thou. 
shalt want ere I want.” He seems to have laid it down, as a fundamental: 
proposition which could not be disputed, that, when he had not as many lacs 
of rupees as the public service required, he was to take them from anybody who 
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had. One thing, indeed, is to be saidin excuse forhim. The pressure applied 
to him by his employers at home was such as only the highest virtue could 
have withstood—such as left him no choice except to commit great wrongs or 
to resign his high post, and with that post all his hopes of fortune aud distinc- 
tion. It is perfectly true that the Directors never enjoined or applauded any 
crime. Far from it. Whoever examines their letters at that time wiil find 
there many just and humane sentiments, many excellent precepts—in short, an 
idmirable code of political ethics. But every exhortation is modified or nulli- 
fed by a demand for money. ‘‘ Govern leniently and send more moncy ; 
yractise strict justice and moderation towards neighbouring powers and send 
more money ;’ this is, in truth, the sum of almost all the instructions thai 
Hastings ever received from home. Now these instructions, being interpreted, 
nean simply, *‘ Be the father and the oppressor of the people ; be just and 
injust, moderate and rapacious.” The Directors dealt with India as the 
Church in the good old times dealt with a heretic. They delivered the victim 
yver to the executioners with an earnest request that all possible tenderness 
night be shown. We by no means accuse or suspect those who framed these 
lespatches of hypocrisy. It is probable that, writing fifteen thousand miles 
rom the place where their orders were to be carried into eflect, they never 
yerceived the gross incensistency of which they were guilty. But the incon- 
iistency was at once manifest to their licutenant at Calcutta, who, with an 
:mpty treasury, with an unpaid army, with his own salary often in arrear, with 
lehcient crops, with government tenants daily running away, was called upon 
-o remit home another half million without fail. Uastings saw that it was 
ibsolutely necessary for him to disregard either the moral discourses or the 
xecuniary requisitions of his employers. Being forced to disobey them in some: 
‘hing, he had to consider what kind of disobedience they would most readily 
sardon ; and he correctly judged that the safest course would be to neglect the 
sermons and find the Rupees. 

A mind so fertile as his, and so Jittle restrained by conscientious scruples, 
speedily discovered several modes of relieving the fnancial embarrassments of 
che government. The allowance of the Nabob of Bengal was reduced at a 
stroke from £320,000 a-year to half that sum. The Company had bound 
itself to pay near £300,000 a-year to the Great Mogul as a mark of homage 
for the provinces which he had int rusted to their care, and they had ceded te 
him the districts of Corah and Allahabad. On the plea that the Mogul was 
not really independent, but merely a tool in the hands of others, Hastings 
jetermined to retract these concessions. IIe accordingly declared that the 
English would pay no more tribute, and sent troops to occupy Allahabad and 
Corah. The situation of these places were such that there would be Hittle 
advantage and great expense in retaining them. Hastings, who wanted money 
und not territory, determined to sell them. A purchaser was not wanting. 
Lhe rich province of Oude had, in the general dissolution of the Mogul empire, 
fallen to the share of the great Mussulman house by which it is still governed. 
About twenty years ago, this house, by the permission of the British government, 
assumed the royal title; but in the time of Warren Hastings such an assump- 
tion would have been considered by the Mahommedans of India as a monstrous 
impiety. The Prince of Oude, though he held the power, did not venture to 
ase the style of sovereignty. To the appellation of Nabob or Viceroy he added 
that of Vizier of the monarchy of Hindostan, just as in the last century the 
Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, though independent of the Emperor and 
often in arms against him, were proud to style themselves his Grand Chamber- 
lain and Grand Marshal. Sujah Dowlah, then Nabob Vizier, was on excellem 
terms vith the English, He had a large treasure. Allahabad and Cerah 
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were so situated that they might be of use to him and could be of none to the 
Company. The buyer and seller soon came to an understanding ; and the 
provinces which had been torn from the Mogul were made over to the govern- 
ment of Oude for about half a milion sterling. 

But there was another matter still more important to be settled by the Vizier 
and the Governor. The fate of a brave people was to be decided. It was 
decided in a manner which has left a lasting stain-on the fame of Hastings and 
of England. 

The people of Central Asia had always been to the inhabitants of India 
what the warriors of the German forests were to the subgects of the decaying 
monarchy of Rome. The dark, slender and timid Hindoo shrank from a 
conflict with the strong muscle and resolute spint of the fair race which dwelt 
beyond the passes. There is reason to believe that, ata period anterior to the 
dawn of regular history, the people who spoke the rich and flexible Sanscrit 
came from regions lying far beyond the Hyphasis and the Hystaspes and 
imposed their yoke on the children of the soil. It is certain that, during the 
list ten centuries, a succession of invaders descended from the west on 
Vindostan ; nor was the course of conquest ever turned back towards the 
setting sun till that memorable campaign in which the Cross of Saint George 
was a on the walls of Ghizn. 

The Emperors of Hindostan themselves came from the other sice of the 
great mountain ridge ; and it had always been their practice to recruit their 
anmy from the hardy and valiant race from which their own illustrious house 
spring. Among the military adventurers who were allured to the Mogul 
dri from the neighbourhood of Cabul and Candahar, were conspicuous 

everal gallant bands, known by the name of Rohillas. Their services had 
toe n rewarded with large tracts of land—fiefs of the spear, if we may use an 
expression drawn from an analogous state of things—in that fertile plain 
oe which the Ramgunga flows from the snowy heights of Kumaon to join 
the Ganges. In the general confusion which followed the death of Aurungzebe, 
the warlike colony became virtually independent. The Rohillas were 
distinguished from the other inhabitants of India bya peculiarly fair complexion. 
They were more honouradly distinguished by valour in war and by skill in the 
arts of peace. While anarchy raged from Lahore to Cape Comorin, their little 
territory enjoyed the blessings of repose under the guardianship of courage. 
Agriculture and commerce flourished among them ; nor were they negligent of 
rhetoric and poetry. IMlany persons now living have heard aged men talk with 
regret of the golden days when the Afghan princes ruled in the vale of 
Rohileand. 

Sujah Dowlah had set his heart on adding this rich district to his own 
principality. Right, or show of right, he had absolutely none. His claim was | 
in no respect better founded than that of Catherine to Poland, or that of the 
Bonaparte family to Spain. The Rohillas held their country by exactly the 
same title by which he held his, and had governed their country far better than 
his had ever been governed. | Nor were they a people whom it was perfectly 
safe to attack. Their land was indeed an open plain destitute of natural 
defences ; but their veins were full of the high blood of Afghanistan. As 
soldiers they had not the steadiness which is seldom found except in company 
with strict discipline ; but their impetuous valour had been proved on many 
fields of battle. It was satd that ther chiefs, when united by common peril, 
could bring eighty thousand men into the field. Sujah Dowlah had _ himself 
seen them fight, and wisely shrank from a conflict with them. There was in 
India one army, and only one, against which even those proud Causican tribes . 
could not stand. It had been abundantly proved that neither tenfold odds — 
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nor the martial ardour of the boldest Asiatic nations could avail aught against 
English science and resolution. = Was it possible to induce the Governor of 
Bengal to let out to hire the irresistible energies of the imperial people, the 
skill against which the ablest chiefs of Hlindostan were helpless as infants—the 
clisciptine which so often triumphed over the frantic struggles of fanaticism and 
despair—the uncenquerable British courage which is never so sedate and stub- 
born as towards the close of a doubtful and murderous day ? 

This was what the Nabob Vizier asked, and what Hastings granted. A 
bargain was soon struck. Each of the negotiators had what the other wanted. 
Hastings was in need of funds to carry on the Government of Bengal and to 
send remittances to London ; and Sujabh Dowlah had an ample revenue. Sujah 
Dowlah was bent on subjugating the Kohillas; and Mastings had at his 
disposal the only force by which the Rohillas could be subjugated. It was 
agreed that an English army should -be lent to the Nabob Vizier, and that for 
the loan he should pay £400,000 sterling, besides defraying all the charpe of 
the troops while employed in his service. 

‘“*T really cannot see,” says the Rev. Mr. Gleig, ‘ upon what grounds, cither 
of political or moral justice, this preposition deserves to be stigmatised as 
infamous.” If we understand the meaning of words, it is infamous to commit 
a wicked action for hire, and it is wicked to engage in war without provo- 
cation. In this particular war, scarcely one aypravating circumstance was 
wanting. The object of the Rohilla war was this—-to deprive a Jarge popula- 
tion, who had never done us the Jeast harm, of a good government, and to 
place them, against their will, under an execrably bad one. — Nay, even this is 
not all, England now descended far below the level even of those petty 
German princes who about the same time sold us troops to fight the Americans. 
The hussar-mongers of Hesse and Anspach had at least the assurance that the 
expeditions on which their soldiers were to be employed would be conducted 
in conformity with the humane rules of civilised wartare. Was the Rohilla war 
likely to be so conducted? He well knew what Indian warfare was. He well 
knew that the power which he covenanted to put into Swah Dowlah’s hands 
would, in all probability, be atrociously abused, and he required no guarantee, 
no promisc, that it should not be so abused. He did not even reserve to him- 
self the night of withdrawing his aid in case of abuse, howcver gross. Mr, 
Gleig repeats Major Scott’s absurd plea, that Hastings was justified in letting 
out English troops to slaughter the Rohillas because the Rohillas were not of 
Indian race, but a colony from a distant country. What were the English 
themselves? Was it for them to proclaim a crusade for the expulsion of all 
Intruders from the countries watered by the Ganges? Did it he in their mouths 
to contend that a foreign settler who establishes an Empire in India is a 
caput damnum ? What would they have said if: any other power had, on such 
a ground, attacked Madras or Calcutta without the shghtest provocation ? 
Such a defence was wanting to make the infamy of the transaction complete. 
The atrocity of the crime and the hypocrisy of the apology are worthy of 
each other. 

One of the three brigades of which the Bengal army consisted was sent 
under Colonel Champion to join Sujah Dowlah’s forces. The Rohillas expos- 
tulated, entreated, offered a large ransom, but in vain. They then resolved to 
defend themselves tothe last. A bloody battle was foyght. ‘‘ The enemy,” 
says Colonel Champion, ‘‘ gave proof of a good share of miltary knowledge ; 
and it is impossible to describe a more obstinate firmness of resolution than 
they displayed. The dastardly sovereign of Oude fled from the field. The 
English were left unsupported ; but their fire and their charge were irresistible. 
It was not, however, till the most distinguished chiefs had fallen, fighting 
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all, can be drawn from mere inferiority? Every writer must produce his best 
work ; and the interval between his best work and his second best work may be 
very wide indeed. | Nobody will say that the best letters of Junius are more 
decidedly superior to the acknowledged works of Francis than three or four of 
Corneille’s tragedies to the rest, than three or four of Ben Jonson’s comedies to 
the rest, than the ‘ Pilgrim's Progress ” to any other works of Bunyan, than 
* Don Quixote ” to the other works of Cervantes. Nay, it is certain that the 
Man in the Mask, whoever he may have been, was a most unequal writer. 
To go no further than the letters which have the signature of Junius—the letter 
to the king and the letters to Horne Tooke have litde in common, except the 
asperity ; and asperity was an ingredient seldom wanting either in the wntings 
or in the speeches of Francis. 

Indeed, one of the strongest reasons for believing that Francis was Junius is 
the moral resemblance between the two men. It its not difficult, from the 
letters which, under various signatures, are known to have been written by 
Junius and from jus dealings with Woodfall and others, to form a tolerably 
correct notion of his character. He was clearly a man nat destitute of real 
patriotism and magnanimity—a man whose vices were not of a sordid kind. 
But he must also have been a man in the highest degree arrogant and insolent ; 
aman prone to malevolence, and prone to the error of mistaking his malevo- 
lence for public virtue. ‘* Doest thou well to be angry?” was the question 
asked in old time by the Hebrew prophet. And he answered, ‘1 do well.” 
This was evidently the temper of Junius; and to this cause we attribute the 
savage cruelty which disgraces several of his letters. No man is so merciless 
as he who, under a strong self-delusion, confounds his antipathies with his 
duties. It may be added that Junius, though allied with the democratic party 
by common enmities, was the very opposite of a democratic politician. White 
attacking individuals with a ferocity which perpetually violated all the laws of 
literary warfare, he regarded the most defective parts of old institutions with a 
respect amounting to pedantry—pleaded the cause of Old Sarum with fervour, 
and contemptuously told the capitalists of Manchester and Leeds that, if they 
wanted votes, they might buy land and become frecholders of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. All tae we believe, might stand, with scarcely any change, for a 
character of Philip Francis. 

It is not strange that the great anonymous writer should have been willing 
at that time to leave the country which had been so powerfully stirred by his 
eloguence. Everything had gone against him. That party which he clearly 
preferred ta any other, the party of George Grenville, had been scattered by 
the death of ats chief; and Lord Suffolk had led the greater part of it over to 
the ministenal benches. The ferment produced by the Middlesex election had 
gone down, Every faction must have been alike an object of aversion to 
Junius. Has opinions on domestic affairs separated him from the ministry ; 
his opinions on colonial affairs from the opposition. Under such circumstances, 
he had thrown down his pen in misanthropical despair. His farewell letter to 
Woodfall bears date the 19th of January, 1773. In that letter, he declared 
that he must be an idiot to write again; that he had meant well by the cause 
and the pubhe ; that both were given up; that there were not ten men who 
would act steadily together on any question. ‘‘ But it is a)l alike,” he added, 
“vile and contemptible. You have never flinched that I know of ; and I shall 
always pe eas to hear of your prosperity.” These were the last words of 
Junius. Ina year from that time, Philp Francis was on his voyage to Bengal. 

With the three new Councillors came out the judges of the Soneeme Court. 
The chief justice was Sur Elijah Impey. He was an old acquaintance of 
Hasungs ; and it is probable that the Governor-General, if he had searched 
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through all the inns of court, could not have found an equally serviceable tool. 
But the members of Council were by no means in an obsequieus mood, — Hast- 
ings greatly dishked the new form of government and had no very high opinion 
of his coadjutors, They had heard of this, and were disposed to be suspicious 
and punctilious. When men are in such a frame of mind, any trifle is sufficient 
to give occasion for dispute. The members of Council expected a salute at 
twenty-one guns from the batteries of Fort William. Hastings allowed them 
enly seventeen. They landed in ill-humour, — The first civilties were exchanged 
“ith cold reserve. On the morrow commenced that long quarrel which, after 
distracting British India, was renewed in England, and in which all the most 
eminent statesmen and orators of the age took active part on one or the other 
side. 

Hastings was supported by Barwell. They had not always been friends. 
But the arrival of the new members of Counei from England naturally had the 
effect of uniting the old servants of the Company. Clavering, Monson and 
Francis formed the majority. They instantly wrested the government out of 
the hands of Hasting; condemned, certamly not without justice, his Jate 
dealings with the Nabob Vizier 3 recalled the English agent from Oude and 
sent thither a creature of therr own ; ordered the brigade which had conquered 
the unhappy Rohillas to return to the Company's territories 3 and instituted a 
severe inquiry into the conduct of the war. Next, in spite of the Governor- 
General's remonstrances, they proceeded to exercise, in the most indiscreet 
manner, their new authority over the subordinate presideneics ; threw all the 
affairs of Bombay into confusion ; and interfered, with an incredible union of 
rashness and feebleness, in the intestine disputes of the Mahratta government. 
At the same time, they fell on the internal administration of Bengal, and 
attacked the whole fiscal and judicial system-—a system which was undoubtedly 
defective, but which it was very improbable that gentlemen fresh from England 
would be competent to amend. The effect of their reforms was that all pro- 
tection to life and property was withdrawn; and that gangs of robbers plundered 
and slaughtered with impunity in the very suburbs of Calcutta. Tastings con- 
tinued to live in the Government House and to draw the salary of Governor- 
General. He continued even to take the lead at the council-board in the 
transaction of ordinary business ; for his opponents could not but feel that he 
knew much of which they were ignorant, and that he decided, both surely and 
speedily, many questions which to them would have been hopelessly puzzling. 
But the higher powers of government and the most valuable patronage had 
been taken from him. 

The natives soon found this out. They considered him as a fallen man; and 
they acted after their kind. Some of our readers may have seen, in India, a 
cloud of cruws pecking a sick vulture to death—no bad type of what happens 
in that country as often as fortune deserts one who has been great and dreaded. 
In an instant, all the ee who had lately been ready to lie for him, to 
forge for him, to pander for him, to poison for him, hasten to purchase the 
favour of his victorious enemies by accusing him. An Indian government has 
only to let it be understood that it wishes a particular man to be ruined, and 
in twenty-four hours it will be furnished with grave charges, supported by 
depozitions so full and circumstanual, that any person unaccustomed to Asiatic 
mendacity would regard them as decisive. It is well éf the signature of the 
destined victim is not counterfeited at the foot of some illegal compact, and if 
some treasonable paper is not slipped into a hiding-place in his house. Hast- 
ings was now regarded as helpless. The power to make or mar the fortune of 
every man in Bengal had passed, as it seemed, into the hands of his opponents. 
Immediately charges against the Governor-General began to pour in. They 
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all, can be drawn from mere inferiority? Every writer must produce his best 
work ; and the interval between his best work and his second best work may be 
very wide indeed. © Nobody will say that the best letters of Junius are more 
decidedly superior to the acknowledged works of Francis than three or four of 
Cornalic’s tragedies to the rest, than three or four of Ben Jonson’s comedies to 
the rest, than the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ to any other works of Bunyan, than 
‘* Don (Quixote ” to the other works of Cervantes. Nay, it is certain that the 
Man in the Mask, whoever he may have been, was a most unequal writer. 
To go no further than the letters which have the signature of Junius~—the letter 
to the king and the letters to Horne Tooke have little in common, except the 
asperity ; and asperity was an ingredient seldom wanting cither in the writings 
or in the specches of Francis. 

Indeed, one of the strongest reasons for believing that Francis was Junius is 
the moral resemblance between the two men. It is not difficult, from the 
letters which, under various signatures, are known to have been written by 
Junius and from his dealings with Woodfall and others, to form a tolerably 
correct, notion of his character, He was clearly a man not destitute of real 
patriousm and maynanimity—a man whose vices were not of a sordid kind, 
Bat he must also have been a man in the highest degree arrogant and insolent ; 
aman prone to malevolence, and prone to the error of mistaking his malevo- 
lence for public virtue.  ‘ Doest thou well to be angry?” was the question 
asked in old tine by the Hebrew prophet. And he answered, ‘‘I do well.” 
This was evidently the temper of Junius; and to this cause we attribute the 
savage cruelty which disgraces several of his letters. No man is so merciless 
as he who, under a strong self-delusion, confounds his antipathies with his 
dunes. It may be added that Junius, though allied with the democratic party 
by common enmities, was the very opposite of a democratic poiitician. While 
attacking individuals with a ferocity which perpetually violated all the laws of 
iterary warfare, he regarded the most defective parts of old institutions with a 
respect amounting to pedantry—pleaded the cause of Old Sarum with fervour, 
an contemptuously told the capitalists of Manchester and Leeds that, if they 
wanted votes, they might buy land and become freeholders of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, All this: we beheve, might stand, with scarcely any change, for a 
character of Philip Francis. 

It is not strange that the great anonymous writer should have been willing 
at that tume to leave the country which had been so powerfully stirred by his 
elognence. Everything had gone against him. That party which he clearly 
preferred to any other, the party of George Grenville, had been scattered by 
the death of ats chief; and Lord Suffolk had Jed the greater part of it over to 
the mmisterial benches. The ferment produced by the Middlesex election had 
gone down. Every faction must have been alike an object of aversion to 
lunius. His opinions on domestic aflairs separated him from the ministry ; 
his opinions on colonial affairs from the opposition. Under such circumstances, 
he had thrown down his pen in misanthropical despair. Hs farewell letter to 
Woodfall bears date the 19th of January, 1773. In that letter, he declared 
that he must be an idiot to write again; that he had meant well by the cause 
and the public; that both were given up; that there were not ten men who 
would act steadily together on any question. ‘* But it is all alike,” he added, 
** vile and contempti le. You have never flinched that I know of; and I shall 
always rejoice to hear of your prosperity.”” These were the last words of 
Junius. fn a year from that time, Phihp Paice was on his voyage to Bengal. 

With the three new Councillors came out the judges of the Supreme Court. 
The chief justice was Sir Elyah Impey. He was an old acquaintance of 
Hastings ; and it is probable that the Governor-General, if he had searched 
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through all the inns of court, could not have found an equally serviceable tool. 
But the members of Council were by no means in an obsequious moud. — Hast: 
ings greatly disliked the new form of government and had no very high opinion 
of his coadjutors. They had heard of this, and were disposed to be suspicious 
and punctihous. When men are in such a frame of mind, any trifle is suthcient 
to give occasion for dispute. The members of Council expected a salute of 
twenty-one guns from the batteries of Fort Willam. Hastings allowed them 
enly seventeen. They landed in ill-humour. The first civilties were exchanged 
ith cold reserve. On the morrow commenced that long quarrel which, after 
distracting Briush India, was renewed in England, and in which all the most 
eminent statesmen and orators of the age took active part on one or the other 
side. 

Hastings was supported by Barwell. They had net always been friends. 
Rut the arrival of the new members of Couneil from England naturally had the 
effect of uniting the old servants of the Company. Clavering, Monson and 
Francis formed the majority, They instantly wrested the government out of 
the hands of Hastings; condemned, certainly not without justice, his late 
dealings with the Nabob Vizier; reealled the English apent from Oude and 
sent thither a creature of ther own 5 ordered the brigade which had congucred 
the unhappy Rohillas to return to the Company's territones ; and instituted a 
severe Inquiry into the conduct of the war, Next, in spite of the Governor- 
General's remonstrances, they proceeded to exercise, mn the most indiscreet 
manner, their new authority over the subordinate presideneies 5 threw all the 
affairs of Bombay into confusion ; and interfered, with an incredible union of 
rashness and feebleness, in the intestine disputes of the Mahratta povernment. 
At the same time, they fell on the internal administration of Bengal, and 
attacked the whole fiscal and judicial system-—a system which was undoubtedly 
defective, but which it was very improbable that gentlemen fresh from England 
would be competent to amend. The etlect of their reforms was that all pro- 
tection to life and property was withdrawn; and that gangs of robbers plundered 
and slaughtered with impunity in the very suburbs of Calcutta, Tastings con- 
tinued to ive in the Government House and to draw the salary of Governor- 
General. He continued even to take the lead at the council-board in the 
transaction of ordinary business ; for his opponents could not but feel that he 
knew much of which they were ignorant, and that he decided, both surely and 
speedily, many questions which to them would have been hopelessly puzzling. 
But the higher powers of government and the most valuable patronage had 
been taken from him. 

The natives soon found this out. They considered him as a fallen man; and 
they acted after their kind. Some of our readers may have seen, in India, a 
cloud of cruws pecking a sick vulture to death—-no bad type of what happens 
in that country as often as fortune deserts one who has been great and dreaded. 
In an instant, all the sycophants, who had lately been realy to lie for him, to 
forge for him, to pander for him, to poison for him, hasten to purchase the 
favour of his victorious enemies by accusing him. An Indian government has 
only to let it be understood that it wishes a particular man to be ruined, and 
in twenty-four hours it will be furnished with grave charges, supported by 
depositions so full and circumstanual, that any person unaccustomed to Asiatic 
mendacity would regard them as decisive. It is well ef the signature of the 
destined victim is nut counterfeited at the foot of some illegal compact, and if 
some treasonable paper is not slipped into a hiding-place in his house. Hast- 
ings was now regarded as helpless. The power to make or mar the fortune of 
every man in Bengal had passed, as it seemed, into the hands of his opponents. 
Immediately charges against the Governor-General began to pour in. They 
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were eagerly welcomed by the majority, who, to do them justice, were men of 
too inuch honour knowingly to countenance false accusations, but who were 
pot sufficiently acquainted with the East to be aware that, in that part of the 
warld, a very littl: encouragement from power will call forth, ina week, more 
Qateses, and Bedloes, and Dangerfields, than Westminster Hall sees in a 
ceotury, 

it would have been strange indeed if, at such a juncture, Nuncomar had re- 
mamed quiet, That bad man was stunulated at ounce by malignity, by avarice 
and by ambition, Now was the time to be avenged on his old enemy, to 
wreak a prodpe of seventeen years, to establish himselfin the favour of the 
majority of the Council, to become the greatest native in Bengal. From the 
time of the arrival of the new Councillors, he had paid the most marked court 
to them, and had an consequence been excluded with all indignity from the 
Government House. Ele now put into the hands of Francis, with great 
ecremony, a paper containing several charges of the most serious description. 
By this document, Hastings was accused of putting offices up to sale and of 
receiving bribes for suffering offenders to escape. In particular, it was alleged 
that Mahommed Reza Khan had been dismissed with impunity in consider- 
ation of a great sum paid to the Governor-General, 

Francis read the paperin Council, A violent altercation followed. Hastings 
complained in bitter terms of the way in which he was treated, spoke with 
contempe of Nuncomar and of Nuncomar’s accusation, and denied the right of 
the Council to sit in judgment on the Governor. At the next meeting of the 
Board another communication from Nuncomar was produced. He requested 
that he might be pernutted to attend the Council, and that he might be heard 
in support of his assertions. Another tempestuous debate took place. The 
Governor-General maintained that the council-room was not a proper place for 
such an investigation ; that from persons who were heated by daily conflict 
with him he could nut expect the fairness of judges ; and that he could not, 
without betraying the dignity of his post, submit to be confronted with such a 
man as Nuncomar, The majority, however, resolved to yo into the charges. 
Hastings rose, declared the sitting at an end, and left the room, followed by 
Karwell. Lhe other members kept their seats, voted themselves a council, 
put Chiveriag in the chair, and ordered Nuncomar to be called in. Nuncomar 
not only adhered to the orginal charges, but, after the fashion of the East, 
produced a large ey Natale Hie stated that Hastings had received a great 
sum for appointing Rajah Goordas treasurer of the Nabab’s household and for 
committing the care of his Highness’s person to the Munny Begum. He put 
ina Jetter, purporting to bear the seal of the Munny Begum, for the purpose of 
establishing the truth of his story. “Phe seal, whether forged, as Hastings 
attirmed, or genuine, as we are mither tuchned to believe, proved nothing. 
Muncomar, as everybody knows who knows India, had only to tell the Munny 
Kosum that such a lettor would give pleasure to the majority of the Council in 
order to prociue her auestation. Phe majority, however, voted that the charge 
wes made out: that Hastings had corruptly received between thirty and forty 
thousand pounds ; and that he ought to be compelled to refund. 

The general feehng among the Enghsh in Bengal was strongly in favour of 
the Governor-General Tn talents for business, in knowledge of the country, 
m general courtesy of demeanvur, he was decidedly superior to his persecutors. 
The servants of the Company were naturally disposed to side with the inost 
cistinguished member of ther own body against a war office clerk, who, pro- 
foundly ignorant of the native languages and of the native character, took on 
himself tu regulate every department of the administration, Hastings, how- 
ever, in spite of the general sympathy of his countrymen, was in a most 
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rare situation, There was stil an appeal to higher authority in) England, 
f that authority took part with his enemies, nothing was ett to him) but to 
throw up his ofhce. He accordingly placed his resignation in the hands of his 
agent in London, Colonel Macleane. But Macheane was instructed not to 
produce the resignation unless it should be fully ascertamed that the feeling 
at the India House was adverse to the Governor-General, 

The triumph of Nuncomar scemed to be complete. Ife held a daily levee, 
to which his countrymen resorted in crowds, and to which, on one oecasion, 
the majority of the Council condescended to repair.  Tlis house was an office 
for the purpose of receiving charges against the Governor-General, It was 
said that, partly by threats and partly by wheedling, he had induced many of 
the wealthiest men of the province to send in complaints. But he was pking 
a desperate pame. It was not safe to drive to despair a man of such resources 
and of such determination as Hastings. Nunecomar, with all his acuteness, 
did not understand the nature of the institutrous under which he lived. He 
saw that he had with him the majority of the body which made treaties, 
gave places, raised taxes. The separation hetween political and judicial 
functions was a thing of which he had no conception. Et had probably 
never occurred to him that there was in Bengal an authority perfectly in- 
dependent of the Council—-an authority which could protect one whom the 
Council wished to destroy and send to the gibbet one whom the Council 
wished to protect. Vet such was the fact. The Supreme Court was, within 
the sphere of its own duties, altogether independent’ of the Government. 
Hastings, with his usual sagacity, had seen how much advantage he might 
derive from possessing himself of this stronghold ; and he hac acted accordingly. 
The Judges, especially the Chief Justice, were hostile to the majority of the 
Council, The time had now come for putting this formidable machinery into 
action. 

On a sudden, Calcutta was astounded by the news that Nuncomar had been 
taken ep ona charge of felony, comunitted, and thrown into the conmmon gaol. 
The crime imputed to him was, that six years before he had forged a bend. 
The ostensible prosecutor was a native. But it was then, and still as, the 
Opinion of ore nly ioe and biographers excepted-—that Hastings was the 
real mover in the business. 

The rage of the majority rose to the highest point. They protested apainst 
the proceedings of the Supreme Court, and sent several urgent messages to the 
Judges demanding that Nuncomar should be admitted to bail The Judges 
returned haughty and resolute answers. ATI that the Council coukl do was to 
heap honours and emoluments on the family of Nuncomar ; and this they did. 
Inthe meantime, the assizes commenced ; a true bill was found, and Nuncomar 
was brought before Sir Ehjah Impey and a jury composed of Englishmen. A 
great quantity of contradictory swearing and the necessity of having every 
word of the evidence interpreted, protracted the tral to a most unusual 
length. At last a verdict of guilty was returned, and the Chief Justice pro- 
nounced sentence of death on the prisoner. 

Mr. Gleig is so strangely ignorant as to imagine that the Judges had no 
further discretion in the case; and that the power of extending mercy to 
Nuncomar resided with the Council. We therefore throws on Francis and 
Francis’s party the whole blame of what followed. We Should have thought 
that a gentleman who has published five or six bulky volumes on Indian 
affairs might have taken the trouble to inform himself as to the fundamental 

rinciples of the Indian Government. The Supreme Court had, under the 
Regulating Act, the power to respite criminals till the pleasure of the Crown 
should be known. The Council had, at that time, no power to interfere. 
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That Impey ought to have respited Nuncomar, we hold to be perfectly clear. 
Whether the whole proceeding was not illegal, is a question. But it is certain 
that whatever may have been, according to technical rules of construction, the 
effect of the statute under which the trial took place, it was most unjust to 
hang a Hindoo for forgery. The law which made forgery capital in England 
was passed without the smallest reference to the state of society in India. 
It was unknown to the natives of India. It had never been put in execution 
among them, certainly not for want of delinquents. It was in the highest 
degree shocking to all their notions. They were not accustomed to the dis- 
tinction which many circumstances, peculiar to our own slate of society, have 
led us to make between forgery and other kinds of cheating. The counter- 
feiting of a seal was, in their estimation, a common act of swindling ; nor had 
it ever crossed their minds that it was to be punished as severely as gang- 
robbery or assassination. A just judge would beyond all doubt, have reserved 
the case for the consideration of the sovereign. But Impey would not hear of 
mercy or delay. 

The excitement among all classes was great. Francis and Francis’s few 
English adherents described the Governor-General and the Chief Justice as 
the worst of murderers. Clavering, it was said, swore that even at the foot of 
the gallows Nuncomar should be rescued. The bulk of the european society, 
though strongly attached to the Governor-General, could not but feel compas- 
sion fora man who, with all his crimes, had so long filled so large a space in 
their sight-—who had been great and powerful before the British empire in 
India began to exist—and to whom, in the old times, governors and members 
of council, then mere commercial factors, had paid court for protection. The 
fecling of the Hindoos was infinitely stronger. They were, indeed, not a 
people to strike one blow for their countryman. But his sentence filled them 
with sorrow and dismay. Tried even by their low standard of morality, he 
was a bad man. But, bad as he was, he was the head of their race and reli- 
gion—a Brahmin of the Brahmins. He had inherited the purest and highest 
caste, Hie had practised, with the greatest punctuality, all those ceremonies to 
which the superstitious Bengalees ascribe far more importance than to the 
correct discharge of the social duties. They felt, therefore, as a devout 
Catholic in the dark ages would have felt at seeing a prelate of the highest 
dignity sent to the gallows by a secular tribunal. According to their old 
national Jaws, a Brahmin could not be put to death for any crime whatever. 
And the crime for which Nuncomar was about to die was regarded by them 
in much the same light in which theselling of an unsound horse for a sound 
price is regarded by a Yorkshire jockey. 

The Mahommedans alone appear to have seen with exultation the fate of 
the powerful Hindeo who had attempted to rise by means of the ruin of 
Mahommed Reza Khan. The Mussulman historian of those times takes 
delight in aggravating the charge. He assures us, that in Nuncomar’s house, a 
casket was found containing counterfeits of the seals of all the richest men of 
the province. We have never fallen in with any other authority for this story, 
which, in itself, is by no means improbable. 

‘The day drew near ; and Nuncomar prepared himself to die with that quiet 
fortitude with which the Bengalee, so effeminately timid in personal conflict, 
often encounters calagaities for which there is no remedy. The sheriff, with 
the humanity which is seldom wanting in an English gentleman, visited the 
prisoner on the eve of the execution and assured him that no indulgence, con- 
sistent with the law, should be refused to him. Nuncomar expressed his 
gratitude with great politeness and unaltered composure. Not a muscle of his 
face moved. Nota sigh broke from him. He put his finger to his forehead 
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and calmly said that fate would have its way and that there was no resisting 
the pleasure of God. He sent his compliments to Francis, Clavering and 
Monson, and charged them to protect Rajah Goordas, who was about to be- 
come the head of the Brahmins of Bengal. The sheriff withdrew, greatly 
agitated by what had passed, and Nuncomar sat composedly down to write 
notes and examine accounts. 

The next morning, before the sun was in his power, an immense concourse 
assembled round the place where the gallows had been set up. Grief and 
sorrew were on every face ; yet, to the last the multitude could hardly believe 
that the Enghsh really purposed to take the life of the great Brahmin, At 
length the mournful procession came through the crowd. Nuncomar sat up in 
his palanquin and looked round him w-th unaltered serenity. Ile had just 
parted from those who were most nearly connected with him. Their cries and 
contortions had appalled the European ministers of justice, but had not pro- 
duced the smallest effect on the iron stoicisin of the prisoner. The only 
anxiety which he expressed was, that men of his own priestly caste might be in 
attendance to take charge of his corpse. He again desired to be remembered 
to his friends in the Council, mounted the scaffold with firmness and gave the 
signal to the executioner, The moment that the drop fell, a howl of sorrow 
and despair rose from the innumerable spectators. © Hundreds turned away their 
faces from the polluting sight, fled with loud wailings téwards the THloogley 
and plunged into its holy waters, as if to purify themselves from the guilt of 
havins locked on such a crime. These feelings were not confined to Calcutta. 
The whole province was greatly excited, and the population of Decca, in par 
ticular, gave strong signs of grief and dismay. 

Of Impey’s conduct, it is impossible to speak too severely. We have already 
said that, in our opinion, he acted unjustly in refusing to respite Nuncomat. 
No rational man can doubt that he took this course in order to gratify the 
Governor-General. If we had ever had any doubts on that point, they would 
have been dispelled by a letter which Mr. Gleig has published. Hastings, 
three or four years later, described Impey as the man ‘‘ to whose support he 
was at one time indebted for the safety of his fortune, honour and reputation.” 
These strong words can refer only to the case of Nuncomar, and they must 
mean that Impey hanged Nuncomar in order to support Hastings. It is, there 
fore, our deliberate opinion that Impey, sitting as a Judge, put a man unjustly 
to death in order to serve a political purpose. 

But we look on the conduct of Hastings in a somewhat different light. He 
was struggling for fortune, honour, liberty—all that makes life valuable. He 
was beset by rancorous and unprincipled enemies. From his colleagues he 
could expect no justice. Ne cannot be blamed for wishing to crush his 
accusers. Hf{e was indeed bound to use only legitimate means for that end. 
But it was not strange that he should have thought any means legitimate which 
were pronounced legitimate by the sages of the law—by men whose peculiar 
duty it was to deal justly between adversaries, and whose education might be 
supposed to have peculiarly qualifed them for the discharge of that duty. 
Nobody demands from a party the unbending equity of a judge. The reason 
that judges are appointed is, that even good men cannot be trusted to decide 
causes in they are themselves concerned. Not a day passes on which an 
honest prosecutor does not ask for what none but a dishonest tribunal would 
grant. It is too much to expect that any man, whenehis dearest interests are 
at stake and his strongest passions excited, will, as against himself, be more 
just than the sworn dispensers of justice. To take an analogous case from the 
history of our own island. Suppose that Lord Stafford, when m the T ower on 
suspicion of being concerned in the Popish plot, had dong sognething which 
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might, by a questionable construction, be brought under the head of felony. 
Should we severely blame Lord Stafford, in the supposed case, for causing a 
prosecution tu be instituted, for furnishing funds, for using all his influence to 
intercept the mercy of the Crown? We think not. If a judge, indeed, from 
favuur to the Catholic lords, were to strain the law in order to hang Oates, such 
a judge would richly deserve impeachment. But it does not appear to us that 
the Catholic lord, by bringing the case before the judge for decision, would 
materially overstep the limits of a just self-defence. 

While, therefere, we have not the least doubt that this memorable execution 
is to be attributed to Hastings, we doubt whether it can with justice be reckoned 
among his crimes. That his conduct was dictated by a profound policy is evi- 
dent. He was ina minority in Council. It was possible that he might long 
be in a minority. He knew the native character well. He knew in what 
abundance accusations are certain to flow in against the most innocent in- 
habitant of India who is under the frown of power. There was not in the whole 
black population of Bengal a place-holder, a place-hunter, a government tenant, 
who did not think that he might better himself by sending up a deposition 
against the Governor-General. Under these circumstances, the persecuted 
statesman resolved to teach the whole crew of accusers and witnesses that, 
though in a minority at the council-board, he was still to be feared. The lesson 
which he gave them was indeed a lesson not to be forgotten. The head of the 
eombination which had been formed against him, the richest, the most powerful, 
the most artful of the Hindoos, distinguished by the favour of those who then 
held the government, fenced round by the superstitious reverence of millions, 
was hanged in broad day before many thousands of people. Everything that 
could make the warning impressive--dignity in the sufferer, solemnity in the 
procecding——was found in this case. The helpless rage and vain struggles of 
the Council made the triumph more signal. From that moment, the conviction 
of every native was that it was safer to take the part of Tastings in a minority 
than that of Francis ina majority, and that he who was so venturous as to join 
in running down the Governor-General might chance, in the phrase of the 
Eastern poct, to find a tiger while beating the jungle for a deer. The voices 
of a thousand informers were silenced in an instant. From that ume, whatever 
diMculuies Hastings might have to encounter, he was never molested by accusa- 
tions from natives of India. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that one of the letters of Hastings to Dr. 
Johnson bears date a very few hours after the death of Nuncomar. While the 
whole setUement was in commotion, while a mighty and ancient priesthood 
were weeping over the remains of their chief, the conqueror in that deadly 
grapple sat down, with characteristic self-possession, to write about the ‘* Tour 
to the Hebrides,” Jones’s ** Persian Grammar,” and the history, traditions, arts 
and natural productions of India. : 

In the meantime, intelligence of the Rohilla war and of the first disputes 
between Hastings and his colleagues had reached Londyn. The Directors 
took part with the majority, and sent out a letter filled with severe reflections 
on the conduct of Hastings. They condemned, in strong but just terms, the 
iniquity of undertaking offensive wars merely for the sake o pecuniary ad- 
vantage. Hut they utterly forgot that, if Hastings had by illicit means ob- 
tained pecuniary advantages, he had done so, not for his own benefit, but in 
order to mect thelr demands. To enjoin honesty and to insist on having what 
could not be honestly got was then the constant practice of the Company, 
As Lady Macbeth says of her husband, they ‘ would not play false and yet 
would wrongly win.” 


The Regulating Act, by which Hastings had been appointed Governor: 
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General for five years, empowered the Crown to remove him on an address from 
the Company. Lord North was desirous to procure such an address. The 
three members of Council who had been sent out from England were men of 
his own choice. General Clavering, in particular, was supported by a large 
parliamentary connection such as nv cabinet could be inclined to disoblige. 
The wish of the minister was to displace Hastings and to put Clavering at the 
head of the government. In the Court of Directors, parties were very, nearly 
balanced. Eleven voted against Hastings—ten for him. The Court 6f Pro- 
prietors was then convened. The great sale-room presented a singular appear- 
ance. Letters had been sent by the Secretary of the Treasury exhorting all the 
supporters of government wno held India stock to be in attendance. Lord 
Sandwich marshalled the friends of the administration with his usual dexterity 
and alertness. Fifty peers and privy councillors, seldom seen so far eastward, 
were counted in the crowd. The debate lasted till midnight. The opponents 
of Hastings had a small superiority on the division; but a ballot was demanded; 
and the result was that the Governor-General triumphed by a majority of above 
a hundred votes over the combined efforts of the Directors and the Cabinet. 
The ministers were greatly exasperated by this defeat. Even Lord North lost 
his temper—no ordinary occurrence with him—and threatened to convoke parlia- 
ment before Christmas, and to bring in a bill for depriving the Company of all 
political power and for restricting it to its old business of trading in silks and 
teas. 

Colonel Macleane, who through all this conflict had zealously supported the 
cause of Hastings, now thought that his employer was in imminent danger of | 
being turned out, branded with parliamentary censure, perhaps prosecuted. 
The opinion of the crown lawyers had already been taken respecting: some 
parts of the Governor-General’s conduct. It seemed to be high time to think 
of securing an honourable retreat. Under these circumstances, Macleane 
thought himsel? justified in producing the resignation with which he had been 
intrusted. The instrument was not in very accurate forin; but the Directors 
were too eager to be scrupulous. They accepted the resigmation, fixed on Mr. 
Wheler, one of their own body, to succeed Hastings, and sent out orders that 
General Clavering, as senior member of the Council, should exercise the func- 
tions of Governor-General till Mr. Wheler should arrive. 

But, while these things were passing in England, a great change had taken 
place in Bengal. Monson was no more. Only four members of the govern: 
iment were left. Clavering and Francis were on onc side, Barwell and the 
Governor-General on the other ; ; and the Governor-Gener: had the casting 
vote. Hastings, who had been during two years destitute of all power and 

atronage, became at once absolute. fe instantly proceeded to retahate on 
his adversaries. Their measures were reversed : their creatures were displaced. 
A new valuation of the lands of Bengal, for the purposes of taxation, was 
ordered ; and it was provided that the whole inquiry should be conducted by the 
Governor-General, and that all the letters relating to it should run in his name. 
He began, at the same time, to revolve vast plans of conquest and Hoe 
plans which he lived to see realised—though not by himself. Tis project Wi 
to form subsidiary alliances with the native princes, particularly with *those i 
Oude and Berar, and thus to make Britain the paramount power in India, 
While he was meditating these great designs, arrived the intelligence that he 
had ceased to be Governor-General, that his resignagion had heen accepted, 
that Wheler was coming out immediately, and that, till Wheler arrived, the 
chair was to be filled by Clavering. 

Had Hastings still been in a minority he would probably have retired with- 
out a struggle ; but he was now the real master of British India, and he was 
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not disposed to quit his high place. He asserted that he had never given any 
instructions which could warrant the steps taken at home. What his instruc- 
tions had been, he owned he had forgotten. If he had kept a copy of them, he 
had mislaid it. But he was certain that he had repeatedly declared to the 
Directors that he would not resign. He could not see how the court possessed 
of that declaration from himself could receive his resignation from the doubtfut 
hands of an agent. If the resignation were invalid, all the proceedings which 
es “~* don that resignation were null and Hastings was still Governor- 
en 

He atterwards affirmed that, though his agents had not acted in conformity 
with his instructions, he would nevertheless have held himself bound by their 
acts if Clavering had not attempted to seize the supreme power by violence. 
Whether this assertion were or were not true, it cannot be doubted that the 
Imprudence of Clavering gave Hastings an advantage. The General sent for 
the keys of the fort and of the treasury, took possession of the records, and 
held a council at which Francis attended. Hastings took the chair in another 
apartment, and Barwell sat with him. Each of the two parties had a plausible 
show of right. There was no authority entitled to their obedience within 
fifteen thousand miles. It seemed that there remained no way of settling the 
dispute except an appeal to arms ; and from such an appeal Hastings, conhdent 
of his influence over his countrymen in India, was not inclined to shrink. He 
directed the officers of the garrison at Fort William and of all the neighbouring 
stations to obey no orders but his. At the same time, with admirable judg- 
ment, he offered to submit the case to the Supreme Court and to abide by its deci- 
sion. By making this proposition, he risked nothing ; yet it was a proposition 
which his opponents could hardly reject. Nobody could be treated as a criminal 
for obeying what the judges should solemnly pronounce to be the lawful govern- 
ment. The boldest man would shrink from taking arms in defence of what 
the judges should pronounce to be usurpation. Clavering and Francis, after 
some delay, unwillingly consented to abide by the award of the court. The 
court pronounced that the resignation was invalid, and that, therefore, 
Hastings was still Governor-General under the Regulating Act; and the 
defeated members of the Council, finding that the sense of the whole settle- 
ment was against them, acquiesced in the decision. 

About this time arrived the news that, after a suit which had lasted several 
years, the Franconian courts had decreed a divorce between Imhoff and his 
wife. The Baron left Calcutta, carrying with him the means of buying an 
estate in Saxony. The lady became Mrs, Hlastings. The event was cele- 
brated by great festivities ; and all the most conspicuous persons at Calcutta, 
without distinction of parties, were invited to the Government House. Claver- 
ing, as the Mahommecdan chronicler tells the story, was sick in mind and 
body, and excused himself from joining the splendid assembly. But Hastings, 
whom, as it should seem, success in ambition and in love had put into high 
yood-humour, would take no denial. He went himself to the General’s house, 
and at length brought his vanquished rival in triumph to the gay circle which 
surrounded the bride. The exertion was too much for a frame broken Ly 
mortification as well as by disease. Clavering died a few days later. 

Wheler, who came out expecting to be Governor-General and was forced to 
content himself with a seat at the council-board, generally voted with Francis. 
But the Governor-General, with Barwell’s help and his own casting vote, was 
still the master. Some“Change took place at this time in the feeling both of the 
Court of Directors and of the Ministers of the Crown. All designs against 
Jlastings were dropped ; and, when his original term of five years expired, he 
was quietly reappointed. The truth is, that the fearful dangers to which the 
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ee interests in every quarter were now exposed made both Lord 
orth and the Company unwilling to part with a Governor whose talents, 
experience and resolution, enmity itself was compelled to acknowledge. 

The crisis was indeed formidable. The great and victorious empire, on the 
throne of which George the Third had taken his seat eighteen years before 
with brighter hopes than had attended the accession of any of the long line of 
English sovereigns, had, by the most senseless misgovernment, been brought to 
the verge of ruin. In America millions of Englishmen were at war with the 
country from which their blood, thei: language, their religion and their institutions 
were derived, and to which, but a short time before, they had been as strongly 
attached as the inhabitants of Norfolk and Leicestershire. The great powers of 
Europe, humbled to the dust by’ the vigour and genius which had guided the 
councils of George the Second, now rejoiced in the prospect of a signal revenge. 
The time was approaching when our island, while struggling to keep down the 
United States of America and pressed with a still nearer danger by the too just 
discontents of Ireland, was to be assailed by France, Spain and Holland, and to 
be threatened by the armed neutrality of the Baltic; when even our maritime 
supremacy was to be in jeopardy ; when nostile fleets were to command the Straits 
of Calpe and the Mexican Sea ; when the British flag was to be scarcely able to 
protect the British Channel. Great as were the faults of Hastings, it was happy 
for our country that at that conjuncture, the most terrible through which she has 
ever passed, he was the ruler of her Indian dominions. 

An attack by sea on Bengal was little to be apprehended. The danger was 
that the European enemies of England might form an alliance with some native 
power, might furnish that power with troops, arms and ammunition, and might 
thus assail our possessions on the side of the land. It was chiefly from the 
Mahrattas that Hastings anticipated danger. The original seat of that singular 
people was the wild range of hills which runs along the western coast of India. 
In the reign of Aurungzebe, the inhabitants of those regions, Jed by the great 
Sevajee, began to descend on the possessions of their wealthier and less war-like 
neighbours. The energy, ferocity and cunning of the Mahrattas soon made them 
the most conspicuous among the new powers which were generated by the 
corruption of the decaying monarchy. At first they were only robbers. They 
soon rose to the dignity of conquerors. Half the provinces of the empire were 
turned into Mahratta principalities. Freebooters, sprung from low castes and 
accustomed to menial employments, became mighty Rajahs. The Bonslas, at the 
head of a band of plunderers, occupied the vast region of Berar. The Guicowar, 
which is, being interpreted, the Herdsman, founded that dynasty which still 
reigns in Guzerat. The houses of Scindia and Holkar waxed great in Malwa. 
One adventurous captain made his nest on the impregnable rock of Goot. 
Another became the lord of the thousand villages which are scattered among the 
green rice-fields of Tanjore. 

That was the time throughout India of double government. The form and 
the power were everywhere separated. The Mussulman nabobs, who had become 
s vereign princes, the Vizier in Oude and the Nizam at Hyderabad still called 
themselves the viceroys of the house of Tamerlane. In the same manner, the 
Mahratta states, though really independent of each other, pretended to be mem- 
bers of one empire ; and acknowledged, by words and ceremonies, the supre- 
macy of the heir of Sevajee—a rvi fainéant who chewed bang and toyed with 
dancing girls in a state-prison at Sattara—and of his eshwa, or mayor of the 

alace, a great hereditary magistrate, who kept a court with kingly state at 
onah, and whose authority was obeyed in the spacious provinces of Aurunga- 
bad and Bejapoor. 

Some months before war was declared in Europe, the governragnt of Bengal 
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was alarmed by the news that a French adventurer, who passed for a man of 
quality, had arrived at Poonah. It was said that he had been received there 
with great distinction—that he had delivered to the Peshwa letters and presents 
from Louis the Sixteenth--and that a treaty, hostile to England, had been con- 
cluded between France and the Mahrattas. 

Hastings immediately resolved. tu strike the first blow. The title of the 
Peshwa was net undisputed. A portion of the Mahratta nation was favourable 
toa pretender. The Governor-General determined to espouse this pretender’s 
interest, to move an army across the peninsula of India, and to form a close 
alliance with the chief of the house of Bonsla, who ruled Berar, and who, in 
power and dignity, was inferior to none of the Mahratta princes. 

The army had marched, and the negotiations with Berar were in progress, 
when a letter from the English consul at Cairo brought the news that war had 
been proclaimed both in London and Pans. All the measures which the crisis 
required were adopted by Hastings without a moment of delay. The French 
factorics in Bengal were seized. Orders were sent to Madras that Pondicherry 
should instantly be occupied. Near Calcutta works were thrown up which 
were thought to render the approach of a hostile force impossible, A maritime 
establishment was formed for the defence of the river. Nine new battalions 
of sepoys were raised, and a corps of native artillery was formed out of the 
hardy Lascars of the Bay of Bengal. Having made these arrangements, the 
Governor-General, with calm confidence, pronounced his presidency secure 
from all attack unless the Mahratta should march against it in conjunction with 
the I*rench. 

The expedition which Hastings had sent westward was not so speedily or 
completely successful as most of his undertakings. The commanding officer 
procrastinated. The authorities at Bombay blundered, But the Governor- 
General persevered. A new commander repaired the errors of his predecessor. 
Several brilliant actions spread the military renown of the Enghsh through 
regions where no European flag had ever been seen. It is probable that if a 
new and more fonmidatle danger had not compelled Hastings to change his 
whole policy, his plans respecting the Mahratta empire would have been 
earried into complete ctlect. 

The authorities in England had wisely sent out to Bengal, as commander 
of the forces and member of the Council, one of the most distinguished soldiers 
of that time. Sir Eyre Coote had, many years before, been conspicuous ameng 
the founders of the British empire in the East. At the council of war which 
preceded the battle of Plassey, he earnestly recommended, in opposition to the 
majority, that daring course which, after some hesitation, was adopted, and 
which was crowned with such splendid success. He subsequently commanded 
in the south of India against the brave and unfortunate Lally, gained the de- 
cisive battle of Wandewash over the French and their native allies, took 
Pondicherry, and made the English power supreme in the Carnatic. Since 
those great exploits near twenty years had elapsed. Cvote had no longer the 
bodily activity which he had shown in earher days ; nor was the vigour of his 
mind altogether unimpaired. le was capricious and fretful and required much 
coaxing to keep him in good humour. It must, we fear, be added that the 
love of money had grown upon him, and that he thought more about his 
allowances and less about his duties than might have been expected from so 
eminent a member of sanoble a profession. Still he was perhaps the ablest 
officer that was then to be found in the British army. Among the native 
soldiers his name was great and his influence vingivalled. Nor is he yet for- 
gotten by them. Now and then a white-bearded old sepoy may still be found. 
who loves te talk of Porto Novo and Pollilore. It is but a short time sinee 
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one of these aged men came to present a memorial to an English officer who 
holds one of the highest employments in India. A print ef Coote hung in the 
room. The veteran recognised at once that face and figure which he had not 
seen for more than half a century, and, forgetting his salam to the living, 
halted, drew himself up, lifted his hand, aud, with solemn reverence, paid his 
military obeisance to the dead. . 

Coote, though he did not, like Barwell, vote constantly with the Governor- 
General, was by no means inclined to join in systematic opposition, and on 
Most questions concurred with Hastings, who did his best, by assiduous court- 
ship and by readily granting the most exorbitant allowances, to gratify the 
strongest passions of the old soldier. 

It seemed likely at this time that a general reconciliation would put an end 
to the quarrels which had, during some years, weakened and disgraced the 
government of Bengal. The dangers of the empire might well induce men of 
patriotic pies aie of patriotic feeling neither Hastings nor Krancis was 
destitute—to forget private enmnities and to co-operate heartily for the general 
good, Coote had never been concerned in faction. Wheler was thoroughly 
tired of it. Barwell had made an ample fortune, and, though he had promised 
that he would not leave Calcutta while Hastings wanted his help, was most 
desirous to return to England, and exerted himself to promote an arrangement 
which would set him at liberty. A compact was made by which Francis 
agrecd to desist from opposition, and Hastings engaged that the friends of 
Francis should be admitted to a fair share of the honours and emoluments of 
the service. During a few months after this treaty there was apparent 
harmony at the council-board. 

Harmony, indeed, was never more necessary ; for at this moment internal 
calamities, more formidable than waritself, menaced Bengal. The authors of 
the Regulating Act of 1773 had established two independent powers, the one 
judicial and the other political; and, with a carelessness scandalously com- 
mon in English legislation, had omitted to define the limits of either. The 
judges took advantage of the indistinctness and attempted to draw to them- 
selves supreme authority, not only within Calcutta, but through the whole 
of the great territory subject to the Presidency of Fort Wilham. ‘There are 
few Englishmen who will not admit that the English law, in spite of modern 
improvements, is neither so cheap nor so speedy as might be wished. Still, 
it 1s a system which has grown up among us. In some points it has been 
fashioned to suit our feelings; in others it has gradually fashioned our feel- 
ings to suit itself, Even to its worst evils we are accustomed; and, theres 
fore, though we may complain of them, they do not strike us with the 
horror and dismay which would be produced by a new grievance of smaller 
severity. In India the case is widely different. English law, transplanted to 
that country, has all the vices from which we suffer here; it has them all ina 
far higher degree ; and it hasother vices compared with which the worst vices 
from which we suffer are trifles. Dilatory here, it is far more dilatory in a 
land where the help of an interpreter is needed by every judge and by every 
advocate. Costly eve, it is far more costly in a land into which the legal 

ractitioners must be imported from an immense distance. All English 
iode in India, from the labour of the Governor-General and the Caan 
mander-in-Chief down to that of a groom ora watchmaker, must be paid 
for at higher rate than at home. No man will be ganished, and banished 
to the torrid zone, for nothing. The rule holds good with respect to the 
legal profession. No English barrister will work, fifteen thousand miles from 
all his friends, with the thermometer at ninety-six in the shade, for the 
emoluments which will content him in chambers that overlook the Thames. 
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Accordingly, the fees at Calcutta are about three times as great as the fees 
of Westminster Hall; and this, though the people of India are, bevond all 
comparison, poorer than the pers of England. Yet the delay and the ex- 
fe gricvous as they are, form the smallest part of the evil which English 
aw, imported without modifications into India, could not fail to produce. 
The strongest feclings of our nature, honour, religion, female modesty, rose up 
against the innovation. Arrest on mesne process was the first step in most 
civil proceedings ; and to a native of rank arrest was not merely a restraint, 
but a foul personal indignity.- Oaths were required in every stage of every 
suit ; and the feeling of a Quaker about an oath is hardly stronger than that of 
a respectable native. That the apartments of a woman of quality should be 
entered by strange men or that her face should be seen by them, are, in the 
Mast, intolerable outrages—outrages which are more dreaded than death, and 
which can be expiated only by the shedding of blood. To these outrages the 
most distinguished families of Bengal, Bahar and Orissa were now exposed. 
Imagine what the state of our own country would be if a jurisprudence were 
on a sudden introduced among us which should be to us what our juris- 
prudence was to our Asiatic subjects. Imagine what the state of our 
country would be if it were enacted that any man, by merely swearing 
that a debt was due to him, should acquire a right to insult the persons of 
men of the most honourable and sacred callings and of women of the most 
shrinking delicacy, to horse-whip a general officer, to put a bishop in the 
stocks, to treat ladies in the way which called forth the blow of Wat 
Tyler. Something like this was the effect of the attempt which the Supreme 
Court made to extend its jurisdiction over the whole of the Company’s 
territory. 

A reign of terror began—of terror heightened by mystery; for even that 
which was endured was less horrible than that which was anticipated. No 
man knew what was next to be expected from this strange tribunal. It came 
from beyond the black water, as the people of India, with mysterious horror, 
call the sea. It consisted of judges, not one of whom spoke the language or 
was familiar with the usages of the millions over whom they claimed boundless 
authority. Its records were kept in unknown characters; its sentences were 
pronounced in unknown sounds. It had already collected round itself an 
army of the worst part of the native Pe ee and false witnesses, 
and common barrators, and agents of chicane, and, above all, a banditti of 
bailiffs followers, compared with whom the retainers of the worst English 
sponging-houses, in the worst times, might be considered as upright and tender- 
hearted. Many natives, highly considered among their countrymen, were 
seized, hurried up to Calcutta, flung into the common gaol, not for any crime 
even imputed, not for any debt that had been proved, but merely as a precau- 
tion till their cause should come to trial, There were instances in which men 
of the most venerable dignity, persecuted without a cause by extortioners, died 
of rage and shame in the gripe of the vile alguazils of Impey. The harems 
of noble Mahommedans—sanctuaries respected in the East by governments 
which respected nothing else—were burst open by gangs of bailiffs. The 
Mussulmans, braver and less accustomed to submission than the Hindoos, 
sometimes stood on their defence ; and there were instances in which they 
shed their blood in the doorway, while defending, sword in hand, the sacred 
apartments of their wemen. Nay, it seemed as if even the faint-hearted 
Bengalee, who had crouched at the feet of Surajah Dowlah, who had been 
mute during the administration of Vansittart, would at length find courage 
in despair. No Mahratta invasion had ever spread through the province such 
dismay as this inroad ef English lawyers, All the injustice of former oppressors, 
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Asiatic and European, appeared as a blessing when compared with the justice 
of the Supreme Court. 

Every class of the population, English and native, with the exception of the 
ravenous pettifoggers who fattened on the misery and terror of an immense 
community, cried out loudly against this fearful oppression. But the judges 
were immovable. If a bailMf was resisted, they ordered the soldiers to be 
called out. Ifa servant of the Company, in conformity with the orders of the 
government, withstood the miserable catchpoles who, with Impey’s writs in 
their hands, exceeded the insolence and rapacity of gang-robbers, he was flung 
into prison for a contempt. The lapse of sixty years—the virtue and wisdom 
of many eminent magistrates who have during that time administered justice in 
the Supreme Court—have not effaced from the minds of the people of Bengal 
the recollection of those evil days. 

The members of the government were, on this subject, united as one man. 
Hastings had courted the judges ; he had found them useful instruments ; but 
he was not disposed to make them his own masters or the masters of India. 
His mind was large ; his knowledge of the native character most accurate. He 
saw that the system pursued by the Supreme Court was degrading to the govern- 
ment and ruinous to the people ; and he resolved to oppose it manfully. The 
consequence was, that the hiegdhipe it that be the proper word for sucha 
connection—which had existed between him and Impey, was for a time com- 
pletely dissolved. The government placed itself firmly between the tyrannical 
tribunal and the people. The Chief Justice proceeded to the wildest excesses. 
The Governor-General and all the members of Council were served with 
summonses calling on them to appear before the King’s justices and to answer 
for their public acts. This was too much. Hastings, with just scorn, refused 
to obey the call, set at liberty the persons wrongfully detained by the Court 
and took measures for resisting the outrageous proceedings of the sheriff's 
officers, if necessary, by the sword. But he had in view another device which 
might prevent the necessity of an: appeal to arms. He was seldom at a loss 
for an expedient; and he knew Impey well. The expedient, in this case, was 
a very simple one—neither more nor less than a bribe. Impey was, by act of 
parliament, a judge, independent of the government of Bengal and entitled to 
a salary of £8,000 a-year. Hastings proposed to make him also a judge in the 
Company’s service, removable at the pleasure of the government of Bengal, 
and to give him, in that capacity, about £8,000 a-year more. It was under- 
stood that, in consideration of this new salary, Impey would desist from urging 
the high pretensions of his court. If he did urge these pretensions, the govern- 
ment could, at a moment’s notice, eject him from the new place which had 
been created for him. The bargain was struck ; Bengal was saved ; an appeal 
to force was averted ; and the Chief Justice was rich, quiet and infamous. 

Of Impey’s conduct, it is unnecessary to speak. It was of a piece with 
almost every part of his conduct that comes under the notice of history. No 
other such judge has dishonoured the English ermine since Jefferies drank 
himself to death in the Tower. But we cannot agree with those who have 
blamed Hastings for this transaction. The case stood thus. The negligent 
manner in which the Regulating Act had been framed put it in the power 
of the Chief Justice to throw a great country into the most dreadful con- 
fusion. He was determined to use his power to the utmost unless he was 
paid to be still; and Hastings consented to pay him, The necessity was 
to be deplored. It is also to be deplored that pirates should be able to exact 
ransom by threatening to make their captives walk the plank. But to ransom 
@ captive from pirates has always been held a humane and Christian act ; and 
it would be absurd to charge the payer of the ransom with corruptipg the virtue 
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of the corsair. This, we seriously think, is a not unfair illustration of the rela. 
tive position of Impey, Hastings and the people of India. Whether it was 
right in Impey to demand or to accept a price for Hehehe which, if they really 
belonged ty him, he could not abdicate—which, 1 they did not Lelong to him, 
he ought never to have usurped—and which in neither case he could honestly 
sell—is one question. It is quite another question whether Hastings was not 
right to give any sum, however large, to any man, however worthless, rather 
than cither surrender millions of human beings to pillage or rescue them by 
civil war. 

Francis strongly opposed this arrangement. It may, indeed, be suspected 
_ that personal aversion to Impey was as strong a motive with Francis as regard 
for the welfare of the province. To a mind burning with resentment, it might 
secm better to leave Bengal to the oppressors than to redeem it by enriching 
them, It is not improbable, on the other hand, that Hastings may have been 
the more willing to resort to an expedient agreeable to the Chief Justice, be- 
cause that high functionary had already been so serviceable, and might, when 
exisuing dissensions were composed, be serviceable again. 

But it was not on this point alone that Francis was now opposed to Hastings. 
The peace between them proved to be only a short and hollow truce, during 
which their mutual aversion was constantly becoming stronger. At length an 
explosion took place. Hastings publicly charged Francis with having deceived 
him and induced Barwell to quit the service by insincere promises, Then 
came a dispute such as frequently arises even between honourable men 
when they make important agreements by mere verbal communication. An 
impartial historian will probably be of opinion that they had misunderstood 
each other; but their minds were so much embittered that they imputed to 
each other nothing less than deliberate villany. ‘* J do not,” said Hastings, 
in a minute recorded on the Consultations of the Government— I do not trust 
to Mr. Francis’s promises of candour, convinced that he is incapable of it. I 
judge of his public conduct by his private,;which I have found to be void of 
truth and honour.” After the Council had risen, Francis put a challenge into 
the Governor-General’s hand. It was instantly accepted. They met, and 
fired. Francis was shot through the body. He was carried to a neighbouring 
house, where it appeared that the wound, though severe, was not mortal. 
Hastings inquired repeatedly after his enemy’s health and proposed to call on 
“him ; but Francis coldly declined the visit. He hada proper sense, he said, of 
the Governor-General’s politeness, but could not consent to any private inter- 
view. They could meet only at the Council-Board. 

In a very short time it was made signally manifest to how great a danger the 
Governor-General had, on this occasion, exposed his country. A crisis arrived 
with which he, and he alone, was competent to deal. It was not too much to 
say that, if he had been taken from the head of affairs, the years 1780 and 1781 
would have been as fatal to our power in Asia as to our power in America. 

The Mahrattas had beer the chief objects of apprehension to Hastings. The 
measures Which he had adopted for the purpose of breaking their power had 
at first been frustrated by the errors of those whom he was compelled to 
employ; but his perseverance and ability seemed likely to be crowned with 
success When a far more formidable danger showed itself in a distant quarter. 

About thirty years before this time, a Mahommedan soldier had begun to 
distinguish himself inthe wars of Southern India. His education had been 
neglected ; his extraction was mean. His father had been a petty officer of 
revenue ; his grandfather a wandering dervise. . But though thus meanly 
descended—though ignorant even of the alphabet—the adventurer had no 
sooner been placed at the head of a body of troops than he approved himself q 
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man born for conquest and command. Among the crowd of chiefs who were 
struggling for a share of India, none could compare with him in the qualities 
of the captain and the statesman. He became a general—he became a prince. 
Out of the fragments of old principalities, which had gone to pieces in the 
general wreck, he formed for himself a great, compact and vigorous empire. 
That empire he ruled with the ability, severity and vigilance of Louis the 
Eleventh. Licentious in his pleasures, inplacable in his revenge, he had yet 
enlargement of mind enough to perceive how much the prosperity of subjects 
adds to the strength of governments. He was an oppressor; but he hac at 
least the merit of protecting his people against all oppression except his own. 
He was now in extreme old age ;— but his intellect was as clear and his spirit 
as high as in the prime of manhood. Such was the great Hyder Ali, the 
founder of the Mahommedan kingdom of Mysore and the most formidable 
enemy with whom the English conquerors of India have ever had to contend. 

Had Hastings been governor of Madras, Hyder would have been either made 
a friend, or vigorously encountered as an enemy. Unhappily, the English 
authorities in the south provoked their powerful neighbour's hostility without 
being prepared to repel it. Ona sudden, an army of ninety thousand men, 
far superior in discipline and efheiency to any other native force that could be 
found in India, came pouring through those wild passes which, worn by moun- 
tain torrents and dark with jungle, lead down from the table-land of Mysore 
to the plains of the Carnatic. This great army was accompanied by a hundred 
pieces of cannon; and its movements were guided by many French officers, 
trained in the best military schools of Europe. 

Hyder was everywhere triumphant. The sepoys in many British garrisons 
fling down their arms. Some forts were surrendered by treachery and some 
by despair. Ina few days, the whole open country north of the Coleroon had 
submitted. The English inhabitants of Madras could already see by night, 
from the top of Mount St. Thomas, the eastern sky reddened by a vast semi- 
circle of blazing villages. The white villas—to which our countrymen retire 
after the daily labours of government and of trade, when the cool evening 
breeze springs up from the bay—were now Icft without inhabitants ; for bands 
of the fierce horsemen of Mysore had already been seen prowling near those 
gay verandas. ven the town was not thought secure; and the British 
merchants and public functionaries made haste to crowd themselves behind the 
cannon of Fort St. George. 

There were the means, indeed, of forming an army which might have de- 
fended the presidency and even driven the invader back to his mountains. Sir 
Hector Munro was at the head of one considerable force ; Baillie was advancing 
with another. United, they might have presented a formidable front even to 
such an enemy as Hyder. But the English commanders, neglecting those 
fundamental rules of military art, of which the propriety is obvious even to 
men who had never received a military education, leleitell their junction and 
were separately attacked. Baillie’s detachment was destroyed. Munro was 
forced to abandon his baggage, to fling his guns into the tanks and to save 
himself by a retreat which might be called a flight. — In three wecks from the 
commencement of the war, the British empire in Southern India had been 
brought to the verge of rin. Only a few fortified places remained to us. The 
glory of our arms had departed. It was known that a great French expedition 
might soon be expected on the coast of Coromandel ‘ngland, beset by 
enemies on every side, was in no condition to protect such remote dependencies, 

Then it was that the fertile genius and serene courage of Hastings achieved 
their most signal triumph. A swift ship, flying before the south-west monsoon, 
brought the evil tidings in few days to Calcutta. In twenty-four hours the 
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government which was at once de facto and de jure—which possessed the 
physical means of making itself feared by its neighbours and subjects, and 
which had at the same time the authority derived from law and long prescrip- 
tion. 

Hastings clearly discerned what was hidden from most of his contempora- 
ries, that such a state of things gave immense advantages to a ruler of great 
talents and few scruples. In every international question that could arise, 
he had his option between the de facto ground and the de juve ground ; and 
the probability was that one of those grounds would sustain any claim’ that 
it might be convenient for him to make and enable him to resist any claim made 
by others. In every controversy, accordingly, he resorted to the plea which 
suited his immediate purpose, without troubling himself in the least about 
consistency ; and thus he scarcely ever failed to find what, to persons of short 
memories and scanty information, seemed to bea justification for what he 
wanted to do. Sometimes the Nabob of Bengal is a shadow, sometimes a 
monarch. Sometimes the Vizier is a mcre deputy, sometimes an independent 
potentate. If it is expedient for the Company to show some legal title to 
the revenues of Bengal, the grant under the scal of the Mogul is brought for- 
ward as an instrument of the highest authority. When the Mogul asks for 
the rents which were reserved to him by that very grant, he is told that he isa 
mere pageant; that the English power rests on a very different foundation 
from a charter given by him; that he is welcome to play at royalty as long as 
he likes, but that he must expect no tribute from the real masters of India. 

It is true that it wags in the power of others, as well as of Hastings, ‘to prac- 
tise this legerdemain ; but in the controversies of governments, sophistry is 
of little use unless it be backed by power. There is a principle which 
Hastings was fond of asserting in the strongest terms and on which he acted 
with undeviating steadiness. It is a principle which, we must own, can hardly 
be disputed in the presen state of public law. It is this—that where an am- 
biguous question arises Letween two governments, there is, if they cannot 
agree, no appeal except to force, and that the opinion of the strongest must 
prevail. Almost every question. was ambiguous in India. The English gov- 
ernment was the strongest in India. The consequences are obvious, - The 
English government might do exactly what it chose. 

The English government now chose to. wring money out of Cheyte Sing. It 
had formerly been convenient to treat him as a sovereign prince; it was now 
convenient to treat him as a subject. Dexterity inferior to that of Hastings 
could easily find, in the general chaos of laws and customs, arguments for 
either course. Hastings wante@ a great supply. It was known that Cheyte 
Sing had a large revenue, and it was suspected that he had accumulated a treas- 
ure. Nor was hea favourite at Calcutta. He had, when the Governor-General 
was in great difficulties, courted the favour of Francis and Clavering. Hastings, 
who, less perhaps from evil passions than from policy, seldom left an injury 
unpunished, was not sorry that the fate of Cheyte Sing should teach neighbour- 
ing princes the same lesson which the fate of Nuncomar had already impressed 
on the inhabitants of Bengal. Sa 

In 1778, on the first breaking out of the war with France, Cheyte Sing was 
called upon to pay, in addition to his fixed tribute, an extraordinary contribu- 
tion of £50,000. In 1779, an equal sum was exacted. In 1780, the demand was: 
renewed. Cheyte Sing, in the hope tof obtaining some indulgence, secretly 
offered the Governor-General a bribe of £20,000. Hastings took the money ; 
and his enemies have maintained that he took it intending to keepit. Hecer- 
airly concealed the transaction, for a time, both from the Council in Bengal 
and from the Directors at home; nor did he ever give any satisfactory reason 
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for the concealment. - Public spirit or the fear of detection, however, determined 

him to withstand the temptation. He paid over the bribe to the Company’s 

treasury, and insisted that the Rajah should instantly comply with the demands 

of the English government. The Rajah, after the fashion of his countrymen, 

shuffled, solicited and pleaded poverty. The grasp of Hastings was not to be 

so eluded. He added to the requisition another £10,000, as a fine for delay, 
. and sent troops to exact the money. ; 

The money was paid. But this was not enough. The late events in the 
south of India had increased the financial embarrassments of the Company. 
Hastings was determined to plunder Cheyte Sing, and, for that end, to fasten a 
quarrel on him, Accordingly, the Rajah was now required to keep a body of 
cavalry for the service of the British government. We objected and evaded. 
This was exactly what the Governor-General wanted. He had now a pretext 
for treating the wealthiest of his vassals asa criminal. ‘‘ I resolved ’—these 
are the words of Hastings himself—‘‘ to draw from his guilt the means of relief 
of the Company’s distresses—to make him pay largely for his pardon, or to 
exact a severe vengeance for past delinquency.” The plan was simply this, to 
demand larger and larger contributions till the Kajah should be driven to 
remonstrance, then to call his remonstrance a crime and to punish him by con- 
fiscating all his possessions. 

Cheyte Sing was in the greatest dismay. He offered £200,000 to propitiate 
the British government. But Hastings replied that nothing less than half a 
million would be accepted. Nay, he began to think of selling Benares to 
Oude, as ne had formerly sold Allahabad and Rohilcund. The matter was 
one which could not be well managed at a distance, and Hastings resolved to 
visit Benares. 

Cheyte Sing received his liege lord with every mark of reverence, came near 
sixty miles, with his guards, to meet and escort the illustrious visitor, and 
expressed his deep concern at the displeasure of the English. He even took 
off his turban and Jaid it in the lap of Hastings—a gesture which in India 
marks the most profound submission and deyotion. Hastings behaved with 
cold and repulsive severity. Having arrived at Benares, he sent to the Rajah 
a paper containing the demands of the government of Bengal. The Rajah, in 
reply, attempted to clear himself from the accusations brought against him. 
Hastings, who wanted money and not excuses, was not to be put off by the 
ordinary artifices of Eastern negotiation. He instantly ordered the Rajah to be 

arrested and placed under the custody of two companies of sepoys. 

In taking these strong measures, Hastings scarcely showed his usual judg- 
ment. Itis possible that, having had little opportunity of personally observing 
‘any part of the population of India except the Bengalees, he was not fully 
aware of the difference between their character and that of the tribes which 
inhabit the upper provinces. He was now in a land far more favourable to the 
vigour of the human frame than the Delta of the Ganges; in a land fruitful of 
soldiers who have been found worthy to follow English battalions to the charge 
and into the breach. The Rajah was popular among his subjects. His admini- 
stration had been mild; and the prosperity of the district which he governed 
presented a striking contrast to the depressed state of Bahar under our rule— 
and a still more striking contrast to the misery of the provinces which were 
cursed by the tyranny of the Nabob Vizier. The national and religious pre- 
judices with which the English were regarded throughoutgindia were peculiarly 
intense in the metropolis of the Brahminical superstition. It can therefore 
scarcely be doubted that the Governor-General, before he outraged the dignity 
of Cheyte Sing by an arrest, ought to have assembled a force capable of bearing 
down all opposition, This had not been done. The handful ofggapoys who 
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attended Hastings would probably have been sufficient to overawe Moorsheda- 
bad or the Black Town of Calcutta. But they were unequal toa conflict with 
the hardy rabble of Benares. The streets surrounding the palace were filled by 
an immense multitude, of whom a large proportion, as is usual in Upper India, 
wore arms. The tumult became a fight, andthe fight a massacre. The English 
officers defended themselves with desperate courage against overwhelming 
numbers, and fell, as became them, swordinhand. The sepoys were butchered. 
The gates were forced. The captive prince, neglected by his gaolers during 
the confusion, discovered an outlet which opened on the precipitous bank of 
the Ganges, Ict himself down to the water by a string made of the turbans of 
his attendants, found a boat, and escaped to the opposite shore. 

If Hastings had, by indiscreet violence, brenght himself into a difficult and 
perilous situation, it is only just to acknowledge that he extricated himself with 
even more than his usual ability and presence of mind. He had only fifty men 
with him. The building in which he had taken up his residence was on every 
side blockaded by the insurgents. But his fortitude remained unshaken. The 
Rajah, from the other side of the river, sent apologies and liberal offers. They 
were not even answered. Some subtle and enterprising men were found who 
undertook to pass through the throng of enemies and toconvey the intelligence 
of the late events to the English cantonments. It is the fashion of the natives 
of India to wear large earrings of gold. When they travel, the rings are laid 
aside lest they should tempt some gang of robbers, and, in place of the ring, 
a quill or a roll of paper 1s inserted 1n the orifice to prevent it from closing. 
Hastings placed in the ears of his messengers letters rolled up in the smallest 
compass. Some of these letters were addressed to the commanders of English 
troops. One was written to assure his wife of his safety. One was to the 
envoy whom he had sent to negotiate with the Mahrattas. Instructions for the 
negotiations were needed, and the Governor-Genetal framed them in that 
situation of extreme danger with as much compesure as if he had been writing ip 
his palace at Calcutta. 

Things, however, were not vet at the worst. An English officer of more 
spirit than judgment, eager to distinguish himself, made a premature attack on 
the insurgents beyond the river. His troops were entangled in narrow streets 
and assailed by a furious population. He fell, with many of his men, and the 
survivors were forced to retire. 

This event produced the effect which has never failed to follow every check, 
however slight, sustained in India by the English arms. For hundreds of 
miles round, the whole country was in commotion. The entire population of 
the district of Benares took arms. The fields were abandoned by the husband- 
men, who thronged to defend their prince. The infection spread to Oude. 
The oppressed people of that province rose up against the Nabob Vizier, 
refused to pay their imposts and put the revenue officers to flight. Even 
Bahar was ripe for revolt. The hopes of Cheyte Sing began to rise. Instead 
of imploring mercy in the humble style of a vassal, he began to talk the 
languaye of a conqueror, and threatened, it was said, to sweep the white 
usurpers out of the land. But the English troops were now assembling fast. 
The officers, and even the private men, regarded the Governor-General with 
enthusiastic attachment, and flew to his aid with an alacrity which, as he 
boasted, had never been shown on any other occasion. Major Popham, a 
brave and skilfui solter, who had highly distinguished himself in the Mahratta 
war, and in whom tne Governor-General reposed the greatest confidence, took 
the command. The tumultuary army of the Najah was put to rout. His fast- 
nesses were stormed. In a few hours, above thirty thousand men left his 
standarderd returned to their ordinary avecations, The unhappy prince fled 
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from his country for ever. His fair domain was added to the British dominions. 
One of his relations indeed was appointed Rajah; but the Rajah of Benares 
was henceforth to be, like the Nabob of Bengal, a mere pensioner. 

By this revolution, an addition of £200,000 a-year was made to the revenues 
of the Company. But the immediate relief was not as great as had been ex- 
pected. The treasure laid up by Cheyte Sing had been popularly estimated 
at a million sterling. It turned out to be about a fourth part of that sum ; and, 
such as it was, it was seized and divided by the army as prize-iaoney. 

Disappointed in his expectations from Benares, Hastings was more violent 
than he would otherwise have been in his dealings with Oude. Sujah Dowlah 
had long been dead. His son and successor, Asaph-ul-Dowlah, was one of 
the weakest and most vicious even of Eastern princes. lis life was divided 
between torpid repose and the most odious forms of sensuality. In his court 
there was boundless waste, throughout his dominions wretchedness and dis- 
order. Ife had been, under the skilful management of the English govern- 
ment, gradually sinking from the rank ofan independent prince to that of a 
vassal of the Company. It was only by the help of a British brigade that he 
could be secure from the aggressions of neighbours who despised his weakness, 
and from the vengeance of subjects who detested his tyranny. A brigade was 
furnished ; and he engaged to defray the charge of paying and maintaining it. 
From that time his independence was at an end. Hastings was not a man 
to lose the advantage which he had thus gained, The Nabob soon began to 
complain of the burden which he had undertaken to bear. His revenues, he 
said, were falling off ; his servants were unpaid ; he could no longer support 
the expense of the arrangement which he had sanctioned. Hastings would not 
listen to these representations. The Vizier, he said, had invited the govern- 
ment of Bengal to send him troops and had promised to pay for them. The 
troops had been sent. How long the troops were to remain in Oude was a 
miatter not settled by the treaty. It remained, therefore, to be settled between 
the contracting parties. But the contracting parties differed. Who then must 
decide? The strongest. 

Hastings also argued that, if the English force was withdrawn, Oude would 
certainly become a prey to anarchy and would probably be overrun by a Mah- 
ratta army. That the finances of Oude were embarrassed he admitted. But 
he contended, not without reason, that the embarrassment was to be attributed 
to the incapacity and vices of Asaph-ul-Dowlah himself, and that if less were 
spent on the troops, the only effect would be that more would be squandered 
on worthless favourites. 

Hastings had intended, after settling the affairs of Benares, to visit Lucknow 
and there to confer with Asaph-ul-Dowlah. But the obsequious courtesy of 
the Nabob Vizier prevented this visit. With a small train, he hastened to 
meet the Governor-General. An interview took place in the fortress which, 
from the crest of the precipitous rock of Chunar, looks down on the waters 
of the Ganges. . 

At first sight it might appear impossible that the negotiation should come to 
an amicable close. Hastings wanted an extraordinary supply of money. Asaph- 
ul-Duwlah wanted to obtain a remission of what he already owed. Such a 
difference seemed to admit of no compromise. There was, however, one 
course satisfactory to both sides—one course by which it was possible to relieve 
the finances both of Oude and of Bengal; and that cougse was adopted. It 
was simply this—tkat the Governor-General and the Nabob Vizier should join 
to rob a third party ; and the third party whom they determined to rob was 
the parent of one of the robbers. 

The mother of the late Nabob, and his wife, who was the mother of the 
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present Nabob, were known as the Begums or Princesses of Oude. They had 
possessed great influence over Sujah Dowlah, and had, at his death, been left 
in possession of a splendid dotation. The domains of which they received the 
rents and administered the government were of wide extent. The treasure 
hoarded by the late Nabob—a treasure which was popularly estimated at near 
three millions sterling—was in their hands. They continued to occupy his 
favourite palace at Fyzabad, the Beautiful Dwelling ; while Asaph-ul-Dowlah 
held his court in the stately Lucknow, which he had built for himself on the 
shores of the Goomti, and had adorned with noble mosques and colleges. 

Asaph-ul-Dowlah had already extorted considerable sums from his mother. 
She had at length appealed to the English, and the English had interfered. A 
solemn compact had bees made, by which she consented to give her son some 
‘pecuniary assistance and he in his turn promised never to commit any fuither 
invasion of her rights. This compact was formally guaranteed by the govern- 
ment of Bengal. But times had changed ; money was wanted ; and the power 
which had given the guarantee was not ashamed to instigate the spoiler. 

It was necessary to find some pretext for a confiscation inconsistent, not 
merely with plighted faith—not merely with the ordinary rules of humanity and 
justice—but also with that great law of filial piety which, even in the wildest 
tribes of savages—even in those more degraded communities which wither 
under the influence of a corrupt half-civilisation—retains a certain authority 
over the human mind. A pretext was the last thing that Hastings was likely 
to want. The insurrection at Benares had produced disturbances in Oude. These 
disturbances it was convenient to impute to the Princesses. Evidence for the 
imputation there was scarcely any ; unless reports wandering from one mouth 
to another and gaining something by every transmission may be called evidence. 
The accused were furnished with no charge ; they were permitted to make no 
defence ; for the Governor-General wisely considered that, if he tried them, 
he might not be able to find a ground for plundering them. It was agreed 
between him and the Nabob Vizier that the noble ladies should, by a sweeping 
act of confiscation, be stripped of their domains and treasures for the beneht of 
the Company, and that the sums thus obtained should be accepted by the 
government of Bengal in satisfaction of its claims on the government of Oude. 

While Asaph-ul-Dowlah was at Chunar, he was completely subjugated by the 
clear and commanding intellect of the English statesman. But, when they had 
separated, he began to reflect with uneasiness on the engagements into which’ 
he had entered. His mother and grandmother protested and implored. His 
heart, deeply corrupted by absolute power and licentious pleasures, yet not 
naturally unfeeling, failed him in this crisis. Even the English resident at 
Lucknow though hitherto devoted to Hastings, shrank from extreme measures. 
But the Governor-General was inexorable.. He wrote to the resident in terms 
of the greatest severity, and declared that, if the spoliation which had been 
agreed upon were not instantly carried into effect, he would himself go to 
Lucknow and do that from which feebler minds recoiled with dismay. The 
resident, thus menaced, waited on his Highness and insisted that the treaty of 
Chunar should be carried into full and immediate effect. Asaph-ul-Dowlah 
yielded—making at the same time a solemn protestation that he yielded to 
compulsion. The lands were resumed; but the treasure was not so easily 
obtained. It was necessary to use force. A body of the Company’s troups 
marched to Fyzabad ind forced the gates of the palace. The Princesses were 
confined to their own apartments. But still they refused ‘to submit. Some 
more stringent mode of coercion was to be found. A mode was found of which, 
even ai this distance of time, we cannot speak without shame and sorrow. 

There ~*"* at Fyzabad two ancient men, belonging to that unhappy class 
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which a practice, of immemorial antiquity in the Kast, has excluded from the 
pleasures of love and from the hope of posterity. It has always been held in 
Asiatic courts that beings thus estranged from sympathy with their kind are 
those whom princes may most safely trust. Sujah Dowlah had been of this 
opinion. He had given his entire confidence to the two eunichs ; and after his 
death they remained at the head of the household of his widow. 

These men were, by the orders of the British government, seized, imprisoned, 
ironed, starved almost to death, in order to extort money from the Princesses. 
After they had been two months in confinement, their health gave way. They 
implored permission to take a little exercise in the garden of their prison. The 
officer who was in charge of them stated that, if they were allowed this indul- 
gence, there was not the smallest chance of their escaping, and that their irons 
really added nothing to the security of the custody in which they were kept. 
He «lid not understand the plan of his superiors. Their object in these inflic- 
tions was not security but torture; and all mitigation was refused. Yet this 
was not the worst. It was resolved by an English government that these two 
infirm old men should be delivered to the tormentors. For that purpose they 
were removed to Lucknow. What horrors their dungeon there witnessed can 
only be guessed. But there remains on the records of Parliament this letter, 
written by a British resident to a British soldier. 

** Sir, the Nabob having determined to inflict corporal punishment upon the 
prisoners under your guard, this is to desire that his officers, when they shall 
come, may have free access to the prisoners, and be permitted to do with them 
as they shall see proper.” 

While these barbarities were perpetrated at Lucknow, the Princesses were 
still under duress at Fyzabad. Food was allowed to enter their apartments 
only in such scanty quantities that their female attendants were in danger of 
verishing with hunger. Month after month this cruelty continued, till at 
length; after twelve hundred thousand pounds had been wrung out of the 
Princesses, Hastings began to think that he had really got to the bottom of 
their revenue and that no rigour could extort more. Then at length the 
wretched men who were detained at Lucknow regained their liberty. When 
their irons were knocked off and the doors of their prison opened, their 
quivering lips, the tears which ran down their checks and the thanksgivings 
which they poured forth to the common Father of Mussulmans and Christians, 
melted even the stout hearts of the English warriors who stood by. 

There is a man to whom the conduct of Hastings, through the whole of these 
proceedings, appears not only excusable but laudable. There is a man who 
tells us that he ‘‘must really be pardoned if he ventures to characterise as 
something pre-eminently ridiculous and wicked the sensibility which would 
balance against the preservation of British India a little personal suffering, 
which was applied only so long as the sufferers refused to deliver up a portion 
of that wealth, the whole of which their own and their mistresses’ treason had 
forfeited.” We cannot. we must own, envy the reverend biographer either his 
singular notion of what constitutes pre-eminent wickedness or his equally 
singular perception of the pre-eminently ridiculous, Is this the generosity of 
an English soldier? Is this the charity of a Christian priest? Could neither 
of Mr. Gleig’s professions teach him the very rudiments of morality? Or 1s 
morality a thing-;which may be well enough in sermons, baa which has nothing 
to do with biography ? 

_ But we must not forget to do justice to Sir Elijah Impey’s conduct on this 
occasion. It was not indeed easy for him to intrude himself into a business so 
entirely alien from all his official duties. But there was something in_.Swessibly 
alluring, we must suppose, in the peculiar rankness of the infamy which was then 
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to be got at Lucknow. Ne hurried thither as fast as‘relays of palanquin-bearers 
could carry him. A crowd of people came before him with affidavits against 
the Begums ready drawn in their hands. Those affidavits he did not read. 
The greater part, indeed, he could not read; for they were in Persian and 
Iindoostanee, and no interpreter was employed. He ‘administered the oath 
to the deponents with all possible expedition, and asked not a single question, 
not even whether they had perused the statements to which they swore. This 
work performed, he got again into his palanquin and posted back to Calcutta, 
to be in time for the opening of term. The cause was one which, by his own 
confession, lay altogether out of his jurisdiction. Under the charter of justice, 
he had no more night to inquire into crimes committed by natives in Oude 
than the Lord President of the Court of Session of Scotland to hold an assize 
at Exeter. He had no right to try the Begums, nor did he pretend to try 
them. With what object, then, did he undertake so long a journey? Evidently 
in order that he might give, in an irregular manner, that sanction which, in a 
regular manner, he could not give to the crimes of those who had recently 
hired him ; and in order that a confused mass of testimony, which he did not 
sift, which he did not even read, might acquire an authority not properly 
belonging to it from the signature of the highest judicial functionary in India. 

The time was approaching, however, when he was to be stripped of that 
robe which has never, since the Revolution, been disgraced so foully as by him. 
The state of India had for some time occupied much of the attention of the 
British Parliament. Towards the close of the American war, two committees 
of the Commons sat on Eastern affairs. In the one Edmund Burke took the 
lead. The other was under the presidency of the able and versatile Henry 
Dundas, then Lord Advocate of Scotland. Great as are the changes which, 
during the last sixty years, have taken place in our Asiatic dominions, the 
reports which those committees laid on the table of the House will still be 
found most interesting and instructive. 

There was as yet no connection between the Company and either of the 
great parties in the state. The ministers had no motive to defend Indian 
abuses. On the contrary, it was for their interest to show, if possible, that the 
government and patronage of our Oriental empire might, with advantage, be 
transferred to themselves. The votes, therefore, which, in consequence of the 
reports made by the two committees, were passed by the Commons, breathed 
the spirit of stern and indignant justice. The severest epithets were applied to 
several of the measures of ITastings, especially to the Rohilla war; and it was 
resolved, on the motion of Mr. Dundas, that the Company ought to recall a 
Governor-General who had brought such calamities on the Indian people and 
such dishonour on the British name. An act was passed for limiting the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court. The bargain which Hastings had made -with 
the.Chief Justice was condemned in the strongest terms: and an address was 
presented to the king, praying that Impey might be ordered home to answer 
for his misdeeds. 

Impey was recalled by a letter from the Secretary of State. But the pro- 
prictors of India Stock resolutely refused to dismiss Hastings from their service ; 
and passed a resolution affirming, what was undeniably true, that they were 
intrusted by Jaw with the right of naming and removing their Governor-General, 
and that they were fst bound to obey the directions of a single branch of the 
legislature with respect to such nomination or removal, 

Thus supported by his employers, Hastings remained at the head of the 
government of Bengal till the spring of 1785. His administration, so eventful 
and stos-: closed in almost perfect quiet. In the Council, there was no 
regular opposition to his measures. Peace was restored to India. The Mah- 
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ratta war had ceased. Hyder was no more. A treaty had been concluded 
with his son Tippoo; and the Carnatic had been evacuated by the armies of 
Mysore. Since the termination of the American war, Engiand had no Euro- 
pean enemy or rival in the Eastern seas. 

_On a general review of the long administration of Hastings, it is impos- 
sible to deny that, against the great crimes by which it is blemished, we have 
to sect off great public services. | England had passed through a perilous crisis. 
She still, indeed, maintained her place in the foremost rank of European 
powers ; and the manner in which she had defended herself against fearful 
odds had inspired surrounding nations with a high opinion both of her spirit 
and of her strength. Nevertheless, in every part .of the world, except one, 
she had been a loser. Not only had she been compelled to acknowledge 
the independence of thirteen colonies peopled by her children and to con- 
ciliate the Irish by giving up the right of legislating for them, but, in the 
Mediterranean, in the Gulf of Mexico, on the coast of Africa, on the continent 
of America, she had been compelled to cede the fruits of her victories in former 
wars. Spain regained Minorca and Florida; France regained Senegal, Go- 
ree and several West Indian Islands. The only quarter of the world in which 
Britain had lost nothing was the quarter in which her interests had been 
comuitted to the care of Hastings. In spite of the utmost exertions both 
of European and Asiatic enemies, the power of our country in the East had 
been greatly augmented. Benares was subjected; the Nabob Vizier reduced 
to vassalage. That our influence had been thus extended, nay, that Fort 
William and Fort St. George had not been occupied by hostile armies, was 
owing, if we may trust the general voice of the English in India, to the skill 
and resolution of Hastings. 

His internal administration, with all its blemishes, gives him a title to be 
considered as one of the most remarkable men in our history. He dissolved 
the double government. le transferred the direction of affairs to English 
hands. Out of a frightful anarchy, he educed at least a rude and imperfect 
order. The whole organisation by which flstice was dispensed, revenue 
collected, peace maintained throughout a territory not inferior in population to 
the dominions of Louis the Sixteenth or the Emperor Joseph, was created 
and superintended by him. He boasted that every public office, without ex- 
ception, which existed when he left Bengal was his work. It is quite true 
that this system, after all the improvements suggested by the experience of 
sixty years, still needs improvement, and that it was at first far more defective 
than it now is. But whoever seriously considers what it is to construct from 
the beginning the whole of the machine so vast and complex as a government, 
will allow that what Hastings effected deserves high admiration. To compare 
the most celebrated European ministers to him seems to us as unjust as it 
would be to compare the best baker in London with Kobinson Crusoe, who, 
before he could bake a single loaf, had to make his plough and his harrow, his 
fences and his scarecrows, his sickle and his flail, his mill and his oven. 

The just fame of Hastings rises still higher when we reflect that he was 
not bred a statesman; that he was sent from school to a counting-house ; and 
that he was employed during the prime of his manhood as a commercial agent, 
far from all intellectual society. 

Nor must we forget that all, or almost ai!, to whom, whgn placed at the head 
of affairs, he could apply for assistance, were persons who owed as little as him- 
self, or less than himself, to education. A minister in Europe finds himself, on 
the first day on which he commences his functions, surrounded by experienced 

ublic servants, the depositories of official traditions. Ilastings had go such 
help, His own reflection, his own energy, were to supply the piace of all 
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Downing Street and Somerset House. Having had no facilities for learning, 
he was forced to teach. He had first to form himself and then to form his 
instruments, and this not in a single department, but in ail the departmerits 
of the administration. 

It must be added that, while engaged in this most arduous task, he was con- 
stantly trammelled by orders from home and frequently borne down by 
a majority in council. The preservation of an Empire from a formidable 
combination of foreign enemies, the construction of a government in all its 
parts, were accomplished by him while every ship brought out bales of censure 
from his employers and while the records of every consultation were filled 
with acrimonious minutes by his colleagues. _ We believe that there never 
was a public man whose temper was so severely tried—not Marlborough when 
thwarted by the Dutch Deputies—not Wellington when he had to deal at 
once with the Portuguese Regency, the Spanish Juntas and Mr. Percival. 
But the temper of Hastings was equal to almost any trial. It was not sweet ; but 
it was calm. Quick and vigorous as his intellect was, the patience with 
which he endured the most cruel vexations, ull a remedy could be found, 
resembled the patience of stupidity. He seems to have been capable of re- 
sentment, bitter and long enduring; yet his resentment so seldom hurried 
him into any blunder that it may be doubted whether what appeared to be 
revenge was anything but policy. 

The effect of this singular oe eases was that he always had the full 
command of all the resources of one of the most fertile minds that ever ex- 
isted. Accordingly, no complication of perils and embarrassments could per- 
plex him. For every difficulty he had a contrivance ready; and whatever 
may be thought of the justice and humanity of some of his contrivances, it is 
certain that they seldom failed to serve the purpose for which they were de- 
signed. 

Together with this extraordinary talent for devising expedients, Hastings 
possessed, in a very high degree, another talent scarcely less necessary to a 
man in his situation-—we mean ‘the talent for conducting political controversy. 
It is as necessary to an English statesman in the East that he should be able 
to write as it is to a minister in this country that he should be able to speak. 
It is chiefly by the oratory of a public man here that the nation judges of his 
powers. It is from the letters and reports of a public man in India that 
the dispensers of patronage form their estimate of him, In each case the 
talent which receives peculiar encouragement is developed, perhaps at the 
expense of the other powers. In this country we sometimes hear men speak 
above their abilities. It is not very unusual to find gentlemen in the Indian 
service who write above their abilities. The [English politician is a little too 
much of a debater ; the Indian politician a little too much of an essayist. 

Of the numerous servants of the Company who have distinguished them- 
selves as framers of minutes and despatches, Hastings stands at the head. He 
was indeed the person who gave to the official writing of the Indian govern- 
ments the character which it still retains. Te was matched against no 
common antagonist. But even Francis was forced to acknowledge, with 
sullen and resentful candour, that there was no contending against the pen 
of Hastings. And, in truth, the Governor-General’s power of making out 
‘a: case—of perplexing what it was inconvenient. that people should under- 
stand—and of setting in the clearest point of view whatever would bear the: 
light-—was incomparable. His style must be praised with some reservation. 
It was in general forcible, pure and polished; but: it was sometimes, though 
not ofter, turgid, and, on one or two occasions, even bombastic. Perhaps the 
foacness of «Lastings far Persian literature may have tended to corrupt his taste. 
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And, since we have referred to his literary tastes, it would be most unjust 
not to praise the judicious encouragement which, as a ruler, he gave to 
liberal studies.and curious researches. His patronage was extended, with 
prudent generosity, to voyages, travels, experiments, publications, He did 
little, it is true, towards introducing into India the learning of the West—- 
to make the young natives of Bengal familiar with Milton and Adam Smith— 
to substitute the geography, astronomy and surgery of Europe for the dotages 
of the Brahminical superstition or for the imperfect science of ancient Greece 
transfused through Arabian expositions—this was a scheme reserved to crown 
the beneficent administration of a far more virtuous ruler. Still, it is impos- 
sible to refuse high commendation to a man who, taken from a ledger to govern 
an empire, overwhelmed by public business, surrounded by men as busy as 
himself and separated by thousands of leagues from almost all literary 
society, gave, both by his example and by his munificence, a great impulse to 
learning. In Persian and Arabic hterature, he was deeply skilled. With the 
Sanscrit, he was not himself acquainted ; but those who first brought that 
language to the knowledge of European students owed much to his encour- 
agement. It was under his protection that the Asiatic Society commeaced its 
honourable career. That distinguished body selected him to be its first 
president ; but with excellent taste and feeling, he declined the honour in 
favour of Sir William Jones. But the chief advantage which the students of 
Oriental letters derived from his patronage remains to be mentioned. The 
Pundits of Bengal had always looked with great jealousy on the attempts of 
foreigners to pry into those mysteries which were locked up in the sacred 
dialect. Their religion had been persecuted by the Mahommedans. What 
they knew of the spirit of the Portuguese government might warrant them in 
apprehending persecution from Christians. That apprehension, the wisdom 
and moderation of Hastings removed. He was the first foreign ruler who suc- 
ceeded in gaining the confidence of the hereditary priests of India and who 
induced them to lay open to English scholars the secrets of the old Brahminical 
theology and jurisprudence. , 

It is indeed impossible to deny that, in the great art of inspiring large masses 
of human beings with confidence and attachment, no ruler ever surpassed 
Hastings. If he had made himself popular with the English by giving up the 
Bengalees to extortion and oppression, or if, on the other hand, he had con- 
ciliated the Bengalees and alienated the English, there would have been no 
cause for wonder. What is peculiar to him is that, being the chief of a small 
band of strangers who exercised boundless power over a great indigenous 
population, he made -himself beloved both by the subject many and by the 
dominant few. The affection felt for him by the civil service was singularly 
ardent and constant. Through all his disasters and perils, his brethren stood 
by him with steadfast loyalty. The army, at the same time, loved him as 
armies have seldom loved any but the greatest chiefs who have led them to 
victory. Even in his disputes with distinguished military men, he could always 
count on the support of the military profession. While such was his empire 
over the hearts of his countrymen, he enjoyed among the natives a popularity 
such as other governors have perhaps better merited, but such as no other 

vernor has been able to attain. He spoke their vernacular dialects with 

ility and precision. He was intimately. acquainted with their feelings and 
usages. On one or two occasions, for great ends, he“deliberately acted in 
(enue of their opinions ; but on such occasions he gained more in their 
respect than he lost in their love. In general, he carefully avoided all that 
could shock their national or religious prejudices. His administration was indeed 
in many respects faulty ; but the Bengalee standard of good govet#ueht was 
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not high. Under the Nabubs, the hurricane of Mahratta cavalry had passed 
annually over the rich alluvial plain. But even the Mahratta shrank from a 
conflict with the mighty children of the sea ; and the immense rice harvests of 
the Lower Ganges were safely gathered in under the protection of the English 
sword. The first English conquerors had been more rapacious and merciless 
even then the Mahrattas ; but that generation had passed away. Defective as 
was the police, heavy as were the public burdens, it is probable that the oldest 
man in Bengal could not recollect a season of equal security and prosperity. 
For the first time within living memory, the province was placed under a 
governnient strong enough to prevent others from rcbbing and not inclined to 
play the robber itself. These things inspired good-will. At the same time, the 
constant success of Hastings and the manner in which he extricated himself 
from every difficulty made him an object of superstitious admiration ; and the 
more than regal splendour which he sometimes displayed dazzled a people who 
have much in common with children. Even now, after the lapse of more than 
fifty years, the natives of India still talk of him as the greatest of the English ; 
and nurses sing children to sleep with a jingling ballad about the fleet horses 
and richly caparisoned elephants of Sahib Warren Hostein. 

The gravest offence of which Hastings was guilty did not affect his popularity 
with the people of Bengal ; for those offences were committed against neigh- 
bouring states. Those offences, as our readers must have perceived, we are not 
disposed to vindicate ; yet, in order that the censure may be justly apportioned 
to the transgression, it is fit that the motive of the criminal should be taken into 
consideration, The motive which prompted the worst acts of Hastings was 
misdirected and ill-regulated public spirit. The rules of justice, the sentiments 
of humanity, the plighted faith of treaties, were in his view as nothing when 
opposed to the immediate interest of the state. This is no justification accord- 
ing to the principles either of morality, or, what we believe to be identical with 
morality, namely, far-sighted policy. Nevertheless, the common sense of man- 
kind, which in questions of this sort seldom gocs far wrong, will always 
recognise a distinction between ¢rimes which originate in an inordinate zeal for 
the commonwealth and crimes which originate in selfish cupidity. To the 
benefit of this distinction Hastings is fairly entitled. There is, we conceive, 
no reason to suspect that the Rohilla war, the revolution of Benares or the 
spoliation of the Princesses of Oude added a rupec to his fortune. We will 
not aflirm that, in all pecuniary dealings, he showed that punctilious integrity, 
that dread of the faintest appearance of evil, which is now the glory of the 
Indian civil service. But when the school in which he had been trained and 
the temptations to which he was exposed are considered, we are more inclined 
to praise him for his general uprightness with respect to money than rigidly to 
blame him for a few transactions which would now be called indelicate and 
irregular, but which even now would hardly be designated as corrupt. A 
rapacious man he certainly was not. Had he been so, he would infallibly have 
returned to his country the richest subject in Europe. We speak within 
compass when we say that, without applying any extraordinary pressure, he 
might easily have obtained from the zemindars of the Company’s provinces 
and from neighbouring princes, in the course of thirteen years, more than three 
millions sterling, and might have outshone the splendour of Carlton House and 
of the Palais Royal. He brought home a fortune such as a Governor-General, 
fond of state and careless of thrift, might easily, during so long a tenure of 
office, save out of his legal salary. Mrs. Hastings, we are afraid, was less 
scrupulous. It was generally believed that she accepted presents with great 
alacrity, and that she thus formed, without the connivance of her husband, a 
private 10a.U amounting to several lacs of rupees. We are the more inclined 
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to give credit to this story because Mr. Gleig, who cannot but have heard it, 
does not, as far as we have observed, notice or contradict it. 

The influence of Mrs. Hastings over her husband was indeed such that she 
might easily have obtained much larger sums than she was ever accused of 
receiving. At length her health began to give way ; and the Governor-General, 
much against his will, was compelled to send her to England. He seems to 
have loved her with that love which is peculiar to men of strong minds, to mcn 
whose affection is not easily won or widely diffused. The talk of Calcutta ran 
for some time on the luxurious manner in which he fitted up the round-house of 
an Indiaman for her accommodation—on the profusion of sandal-wood and 
carved ivory which adorned her cabin—and on the thousands which had been 
expended in order to procure for her the society of an agreeable female com- 
panion during the voyage. We may remark here, that the letters of Hastings to 
his wife are exceedingly characteristic—tender, and full of indications of esteem 
and confidence ; but, at the same time, a little more ceremonious than is usual 
in so intimate a relation, The solemn courtesy with which he compliments 
*“his clegant Marian” reminds us now and then of the dignified air with which 
Sir Charles Grandison bowed over Miss Byron’s hand in the cedar parlour. 

After some months, Hastings prepared to follow his wife to England. When 
it was announced that he was about to quit his office, the feeling of the society 
which he had so long governed manifested itself by many signs. Addresses 
poured in from Europeans and Asiatics, from civil functionaries, soldiers and 
traders. On the day on which he delivered up the keys of office, a crowd of 
friends and admirers formed a lane to the quay where he embarked. Several 
barges escorted him far down the river; and some attached friends refused to 
quit him till the low coast of Bengal was fading from the view and till the 
pilot was leaving the ship. 

Of his voyage, little is known except that he amused himself with books and 
with his pen; and that, among the compositions by which he beguiled the tedi- 
ousness of that long leisure, was a pleasing imitation of Horace’s ‘* Otium Divos 
Rogat.” This little poem was inscribed to Mit Shore, afterwards Lord Teign- 
mouth—a man of whose integrity, humanity and honour, it is impossible to 
speak too highly, but who, like some other excellent members of the civil ser- 
vice, extended to the conduct of his friend Hastings an indulgence of which his 
own conduct never stood in need. 

The voyage was, for those times, very speedy. Hastings was little more 
than four months on the sea. In June, 1785, he landed at Plymouth, posted 
to London, appeared at Court, paid his respects in Leadenhall Street, and then 
retired with his wife to Cheltenham. 

He was greatly pleased with his reception. The King treated him with 
marked distinction. The Queen, who had already incurred much censure on 
acconnt of the favour which, in spite of the ordinary severity of her virtue, she 
had shown to the ‘‘ elegant Marian,” was not less gracious to Hastings. The 
Directors received him in a solemn sitting, and their chairman read to hima 
vote of thanks which they had passed without one dissentient voice. ‘‘ I find 
myself,” said Hastings, in a letter written about a quarter of a year after his 
arrival in England, ‘‘I find myself everywhere, and universally, treated with 
evidences, apparent even to my own observation, that I possess the good 
opinion of my country.” Y» 

The confident and exulting tone of his correspondence about this time is the 
more remarkable because he had already received ample notice of the attack 
which was in preparation. Within a week after he landed at Plymouth, Burke 
gave notice in the House of Commons of a motion seriously affecting ygentle- 
man lately returned from India. The session, however, was then so far 
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advanced that it was impossible to enter on so extensive and important a 
subject. 

Hastings, it is clear, was not sensible of the danger of his position. Indeed, 
that sagacity, that judgment, that readiness in devising expedients, which had 
distinguished him in the East, seemed now to have forsaken him ; not that his 
abilities were at all impaired, not that he was not still the same man who had 
triumphed over Francis and Nuncomar, who had made the Chief Justice and 
the Nabob Vizier his tools, who had deposed Cheyte Sing and repelled Hyder 
Ali-—but an oak, as Mr. Grattan finely said, should not be transplanted at fifty. 
A man, who, having left England when a boy, returns to it after thirty or forty 
years passed in India, will find, be his talents what they may, that he has much 
both to learn and to unlearn before he can take a place among English states- 
men, The working of a representative system, the war of parties, the arts of 
debate, the influence of the press, are startling novelties to him. Surrounded 
on every side by new machines and new tactics, he is as much bewildered as 
Hannibal would have been at Waterloo or Themistocles at Trafalgar. His, 
very acuteness deludes him. His very vigour causes hin to stumble. The 
more correct his maxims, when applied to the state of society to which he 
is accustomed, the more certain they are to lead him astray. This*was strik- 
ingly the case with Hastings. In India he hada bad hand ; but he was master 
of the gaine and he won every stake. In England he held excellent cards if 
he had known how to play them ; and it was chiefly by his own errors that he 

was brought to the verge of ruin. 

Of all his errors, the most serious was perhaps the choice of a champion. 
Clive, in similar circumstances, had made a singularly happy selection. He 
put himself into the hands of Wedderburn, afterwards Lord Loughborough, one 
of the few great advocates who have also been great in the House of Commons. 
To the defence of Clive, therefore, nothing was wanting, neither learning nor 
knowledge of the world, neither forensic acuteness nor that eloquence which 
charms political assemblies. Hastings intrusted his interests to a very different 
person, a Major in the Bengal army named Scott. This gentleman had been 
sent over from India some time before as the agent of the Governor-General. 
“[t was rumoured that his services were rewarded with Oriental munificence ; 
and we believe that he received much more than Hastings could conveniently 
spare. “The Major obtained a seat in Parhament, and was there regarded as 
the organ of his employer. It was evidently impossible that a gentleman so 
situated could speak with the authority which belongs to an independent posi- 
tion. Nor had the agent of Hastings the talents necessary for obtaining the ear 
of an assembly which, accustomed io listen to great orators, had naturally be- 
come fastidious. He was always on his legs; he was very tedious ; and he had 
only one topic, the merits and wrongs of Hastings. Sverybody who knows 
the House at Commons will easily guess what followed. The Major wassoon 
considered as the greatest dor of his time. His exertions were not confined 
to Parlament. There was hardly a day on which the newspapers did not con- 
tain suine puff oli Hastings signed 4siaticus or Bengalensis, but known to 
the written by the indefatigable Scott; and hardly a month in which some 
bulky pamphlet on the same subject, and from the same pen, did not pass to the 
trunkmakers and the pastrycooks. As to this gentleman’s capacity for conduct- 
ing a delicate questien through Parhament, our readers will want no evidence 
beyond that which they will hnd in letters preserved in these volumes. We 
will give a single spectmen of his temper and judgment. He designated the 
greatest man then living as ‘that repule Mr. Burke.” 

It) spesar however, of this unfortunate choice, the general aspect of affairs 
was favuarable tu Hastings. The King was on his side. The Comme and 
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its servants were zealous in his cause. Among public men he had many ardent 
friends. Such were Lord Mansfield, who had outlived the vigour of his body, 
but not that of his mind; and Lord Lansdowne, who, though unconnected 
with any party, retained the importance which belongs to great talents and 
knowledge. Phe ministers were generally believed to be favourable to the late 
Governor-General. They owed their power to the clamour which had been 
raised against Mr. Fox’s East India Bill. The authors of that bill, when 
accused of invading vested rights and of setting up powers unknown to the 
constitution, had defended themselves by pointing to the crimes of Hastings, 
and by arguing that abuses so extraordinary justified extraordinary measures. 
Those who, by opposing that bill had raised themselves to the head of 
affairs, would naturally be inclined to extenuate the evils which had been 
made the plea for administering so violent a remedy; and such, in fact, 
was their general disposition, The Lord Chancellor Thurlow, in- particular, 
whose great place and force of intellect gave him a weight in the government 
inferior only to that of Mr, Pitt, espoused the cause of Hastings with inde- 
corous violence. Mr, Pitt, though he had censured many parts of the Indian 
system, had studiously abstained from saying a word against the late chief of 
the Indian®Government. To Major Scott, indeed, the young minister had in 
private extolled Hastings as a preat, a wonderful man, who had the highest 
claims on the government. There was only one objection to pranting all that 
so eminent a servant of the public could ask: The resolution of censure still 
remained on the journals of the Lfouse of Commons, That resolution was, 
indeed, unjust; but, till it] was rescinded, could the minister advise the King 
to bestow any mark of approbation on the person censured 2? If Major Scott 
is to be trusted, Mr. Pitt declared that this was the only reasor. which prevented 
the advisers of the Crown from conterring a peerage on the late Governor- 
General. Mr. Dundas was the only important member of the administration 
who was deeply committed to a different view of the subject. He had moved 
the resolution which created the difncalty ; bug even from hint Little was to be 
apprehended. Since he had presided over the committee on Tastern alfairs, 
great changes had taken place. He was surrounded by new allies; he had 
fixed his hopes on new objects; and whatever may have been his good 
qualities—and he had many—flattery itself never reckoned rigid consistency in 
the number. 

From the Ministry, therefore, Hastings had every reason to expect support ; 
and the Ministry was very powerful. The Opposition was loud and vehement 
against him. But the Opposition, though formidable from the wealth and 
influence of some of its members and from the admirable talents and eloquence 
of others, was outnumbered in parliament and odious throughout the country. 
Nor, as far as we can judge, was the Opposition gencrally desirous to engrape 
in so s¢rious an undertaking as the impeachment ef an Indian Governor. 
Such an impeachment must last for years. It must dimpose on the chiefs of 
the party an immense load of labour. Yet it could scarcely in any manner 
affect the event of the great political yame. The followers of the coalition 
were therefore more inclined to revile Hastings than to prosecute hin, They 
lost no opportunity of coupling his name with the names of the most hateful 
tyrants of whom history makes mention, The wits of Brooks's aimed their 
keenest sarcasnis both at his public and at his domagtic life. Some fine 
diamonds, which he lad presented, as it was rumourcd, to the royal family, 
and a certain richly carved ivory bed, which the Queen had done han the 
honour to accept from him, were favourite subjects of ridicule, One lively 
poet propose! that the great acts of the fair Marian’, presegt . ‘sasha: 
should be iminerialise? Ly the pencil of his predecescar; and that Imhoti 
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should be employed to embellish the House of Commons with paintings of 
the bleeding Kohillas, of Nuncomar swinging, of Cheyte Sing letting 
himself down to the Ganges. Another, in exquisitely humourous parody 
of Virgil’s third eclogue, propounded the question—what that mineral could 
be of which the rays had power to make the most austere of princesses 
the friend of a wanton? A third described, with gay malevolence, the 
gorgeous appearance of Mrs. Hastings at St. James’s, the galaxy of jewels, 
torn from Beenie, which adorned her head-dress, her necklace gleaming 
with future votes, and the depending questions that shone upon her ears. 
Satirical attacks of this description, and perhaps a motion br a vote of 
censure, would have satisfied the great body of the Opposition. But there 
were two men whose indignation was not to be so appeased, Philip Francis 
and Edmund Burke. 

Francis had recently entered the House of Commons, and had already 
established a character there for industry and ability. He laboured indeed 
under one most unfortunate defect, want of fluency. But he occasionally ex- 
»ressed himself with a dignity and energy worthy of the greatest orators. 
efore he had been many days in Parliament, he incurred the bitter dislike of 
Pitt, who constantly treated him with as much asperity as the laws of debate 
would allow. Neither oe of years ner change of scene had mitigated the 
enmities which Francis had brought back from the East. After his usual 
fashion, he mistook his malevolence for virtue ; nursed it, as preachers tell us 
that we ought to nurse our good dispositions ; and paraded it, on all occasions, 
with Pharisaical ostentation. 

The zeal of Burke was still fiercer ; but it was far purer. Men, unable to under- 
stand the elevation of his mind, have tried to find out some discreditable motive 
for the vehemence and pertinacity which he showed on this occasion. But 
they have altogether failed. The idle story, that he had some private slight to 
revenge, has long been abe up, even by the advocates of Hastings. Mr. 
Gleig supposes that Burke was actuated by party spirit, that he retained a 
bitter remembrance of the fall of the coalition, that he attributed that fall to 
the exertions of the East India interest, and that he considered Hastings as the 
head and the personification of that interest. This explanation seems to be 
sufficiently rented by a reference to dates. The hostility of Burke to 
Hastings commenced loag before the coalition, and lasted Jong after Burke 
had become a strenuous supporter of those by whom the coalition had been 
defeated. It began when Burke and Fox, closely allied together, were attack- 
ing the influence of the crown and calling for peace with the American re- 
wublic. It continued till Burke, alienated from Fox and loaded with the 
ee of the Crown, died, preaching a crusade against the French republic. 
We surely cannot attribute to the events of 1784 an enmity which began in 
1781, and which retained undiminished force long after persons far more 
deeply implicated than Hastings in the events of 1784 had been cordially for- 
given. And why should we look for any other explanation of Burke’s conduct 
than that which we find on the surface? The plain truth is that Hastings had . 
committed some great crimes, and that the thought of those crimes made the 
blood of Burke boil in his veins. For Burke was a man in whom compassion 
for suffering and hatred of injustice and tyranny were as strong as in Las Casas 
or Clarkson. And although in him, as in Las Casas and in Clarkson, these 
noble feelings were alloyed with the infirmity which belongs to human nature, 
he is, like them, entitled to this great praise, that he devoted years of intense 
labour to the service of a people with whom he had neither blocd nor language, 
neither religion nor manners in common ; and from whom no requital, no 
thanks, no“upplause could be expected. ; 
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His knowledge of India was such as few, even of those Europeans who have 
passed many years in that country, have attained, and such as certainly 
was never attained by any public man who had not quitted Europe. He 
had studied the history, the Jaws and the usages of the East with an 
industry such as is seldom found united to so much genius and so much 
sensibility. Others have perhaps been equally laborious and have collected 
an equal mass of materials. But the manner in which Burke -brought 
his higher powers of intellect to work on statements of facts and on tables 
of figures was peculiar to himsclf. In every part of those huge bales of 
Indian information which repelled almost all other readers, his mind, at once 
philosophical and poetical, found something to instruct orto dehght. His 
reason analysed and digested those vast and shapeless masses ; his imagination 
animated and coloured them. Out of darkness and dullness and confusion, 
he drew a rich abundance of ingenious theories and vivid pictures. He had, 
in the highest degree, that noble faculty whereby man is able to live in the past 
and in the future, in the distant and in the unreal. India and its inhabitants 
were not to him, as to most Englishmen, mere names and abstractions, but a 
real country and a real people. The burning sun, the strange vegetation of the 
palm and the cocoa tree, the rice field, the tank ; the huge trees, older than 
the Mogul empire, under which the village crowds assemble ; the thatched roof 
of the peasant’s hut and the rich tracery of the mosque, where tha imaun prayed 
with his face to Mecca; the drums, and banners and gaudy idols ;_ the devotee 
swinging in the air, the graceful maiden, with the pitcher on her head, descend- 
ing the steps to the river side; the black faces, the long beards, the yellow 
streaks of sect ; the turbans and the flowing robes; the spears and the silver 
maces ; the elephants with their canopies of state ; the gorgeous palanquin of 
the prince and the close litter of the noble lady—all these things were to him 
as the objects amidst which his own life had been passed, as the objects which 
lay on the road between Beaconsficld and St, James's Strect. All India was 
present to the eye of his mind, from the halle where suitors laid gold and per- 
fumes at the feet of sovereigns to the wild moor where the gipsy camp was 
pitched—from the bazaar, humming like a beehive with the crowd of buyers 
and sellers, to the jungle where the lonely courier shakes his bunch of tron 
rings to scare away the hyenas. He had just as lively an idea of the insurrec- 
tion at Benares as of Lord George Gordon’s riots, and of the execution of 
Nuncomar as of the execution of Dr. Dodd. Oppression in Bengal was to him 
the same thing 2s oppression in the streets of London. 

He saw that Hastings had been guilty of some most unjustifiable acts, All 
that followed was natural and necessary in a mind like Burke’s. Hs imagina- 
tion and his passions, once excited, hurried him beyond the bounds of justice 
and good sense. His reason, powerful as it was, was reduced to be the slave 
of feelings which it should have controlled. His indignation, virtuous in its 
origin, acquired too much of the character of personal aversion. [fe could 
see no mitigating circumstances, no redeeming merit. His temper, which, 
though generous and affectionate, had always been irritable, had now been 
made almost savage by bodily infirmities and mental vexations. Conscious of 
great powers and great virtues, he found himself, in age and poverty, a mark 
for the hatred of a perfidious court and a deluded people. In Parliament his 
eloquence was out of date. A young generation, whic knew him not, had 
filled the House. Whenever he rose to speak, his voice was drowned by the 
unseemly interruption of lads who were in their cradles when his orations on the 
Stamp Act called forth the applause of the great Earl of Chatham. These things 
had produced on his proud and sensitive spirit an effect at whieh #® cannot 
wonder. He could no longer discuss any question with calmness, or make 
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allowances for honest differences of opinion. Those who think that he was 
more violent and acrimonious in debates about India than on other occasions 
are ill-informed respecting the last years of his life. In the discussions on the 
Commercial Treaty with the Court of Versailles, on the Regency, on the 
French Revolution, he showed even more virulence than in conducting the 
impeachment. Indeed, it may be remarked that the very persons who repre- 
sented him as a mischievous maniac, for condemning in burning words the 
Rohilla war and the spoliation of the Begums, exalted him into a prophet as 
soon as he began to declaim, with greater vehemence, and not with greater 
reason, against the taking of the Bastile and the insults offered to Marie 
Antuinette. To us he appears to have been neither a maniac in the former 
case nora prophet in the latter, but in both cases a great and good man, led 
into extravagance by a tempestuous sensibility which domineered over all his 
faculties. 

It may be doubted whether the personal antipathy of Francis or the nobler in- 
dipnation of Burke would have led their party to adupt extreine measures against 
Hastings if his own conduct had been judicious. He should have felt that, 
great as his public services had been, he was not faultless ; and should have 
heen content to make his escape without aspiring to the honours of a triumph. 
He and his agent took a different view. They were impatient for the rewards 
which, as they conceived, were deferred only till Burke’s attack should be over. 
They accordingly resolved to force on a decisive action with an enemy for 
whoin, if they had been wise, they would have made a bridge of gold. On 
the first day of the session of 1786, Major Scott reminded Burke of the notice 
given in the preceding year, and asked whether it was seriously intended to bring 
any charge against the late Governor-General. This challenge left no course open 
to the Opposition except to come forward as accusers or to acknowledge them- 
selves calumniators. The administration of Hastings had not been so blameless, 
nor was the great party of Fox and North so feeble, that it could be prudent to 
venture on so bold a defiance. Tae leaders of the Opposition instantly returned 
the only answer which they could with honour return, and the whole party was 
irrevocably pledged to a prosecution, 

Burke began his operations by applying for Papers. Some of the documents 

for which he asked were refused by the ministers, who, in the debate, held 
‘language such as strongly confirmed the prevailing opinion that they intended to 
support Hastings. In dn bie the charges were laid on the table. They had 
been drawn by Burke with great ability, though in a form too much resembling 
that of a pamphlet. Hastings was furnished with a copy of the accusation, and 
it was inumated to him that he might, if he thought fit, be heard in his own 
defence at the bar of the Commons. 

Here again Hastings was pursued by the same fatality which had attended 
him ever since the day when he set foot on English ground. It seemed to be 
decreed that this man, so politic and so successful in the East, should commit 
nothing but blunders in Europe. Any judicious adviser would have told him 
that he best thing which he could do would be to make an eloquent, forcible 
and affecting oration at the bar of the House; but that, if he could not trust 
himself to speak, and found it necessary to read, he ought to be as concise as 
possible. Audiences accustomed to extemporaneous debating af the highest 
excellence are always impatient of long, written compositions... Hastings, how: 
ever; sat down as he would have done at the Government House in Bengal and 
prepared a paper of immense length. . This paper, if recorded on the consulta- 
tions ofan Indian administration, would have been justly praised as a very able 
minute. th it was now outof place. It fell flat, as the best written defence 
nuust have fallen flat, on an assembly accustomed to the animated and strenuous 
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conflicts of Pitt and Fox. The members, as soon as their curiosity about the 
face and demeanour of so eminent a stranger was satisfied, walked away to 
dinner and left Hastings to tell his story till midnight to the clerks and the 
Serjeant-at-arms, 

All preliminary steps having been duly taken, Burke, in the beginning of 
June, brought forward the charge relating to the Rohilla war. He acted dis- 
creetly in placing this accusation in the van; for Dundas had formerly moved, 
and the House had adopted, a resolution condemning, in the most severe terms, 
the policy followed by Hasenee with regard to Rohileund. Dundas had little, 
or rather nothing, to say in defence of his own consistency; but he put a bold 
face on the matter and opposed the motion. Among other things, he declared 
that, though he still thought the Rohilla war unjustifiable, he considered the 
services which Hastings had subsequently rendered to the state as sufficient to 
atone even for so great an offence. Pitt did not speak, but voted with 
Dundas ; and Hastings was absolved by a hundred and nineteen votes against 
sixty-seven. 

Hastings was now confident of victory. It seemed, indeed, that he 
had reason to be so. The Rohilla war was, of all his measures, 
that which his accusers might with greatest advantage assail. — It 
had been condemned by the Court of Directors. It had been condemned 
by the House of Commons. It had been condemned by Mr. Dundas, 
who had since become the chief minister of the Crown for Indian affairs. Yet 
Burke, having chosen this strong ground, had been completely defeated on it. 
That, having failed here, he should succeed on any point, was generally 
thought impossible. It was rumoured at the clubs and coffce-houses that one 
or perhaps two more charges would be brought forward, that if, on those 
charges, the sense of the House of Commons should be against impeachment, 
the Opposition would let the matter drop ; that Hastings would be immediately 
raised to the peerage, decorated with the star of the Bath, sworn of the privy 
council, and invited to lend the assistance of his galents and experience to the 
India board. Lord Thurlow, indeed, some months before, had spoken with 
contempt of the scruples which prevented Pitt from calling Hastings to the 
House of Lords; and had even said that, ifthe ChanccHor of the Exchequer 
was afraid of the Commons, there was nothing to prevent the Keeper of the 
Great Seal from taking the royal pleasure about a patent of pecrage. The 
very title was chosen. Hastings was to be Lord Daylesford. — For, through alt 
changes of scene and changes of fortune, remained unchanged his attachment 
to the spot which had witnessed the greatness and the fall of his family, and 
which had borne so great a part in the first dreams of his young ambition, 

But in a very few days these fair prospects were overcast. On the 13th of 
June, Mr. Fox brought forward, with great ability and eloquence, the charge 
respecting the treatment of Cheyte Sing. Francis followed on the same side. 
The friends of Hastings were in high spiriis when Pitt rose. With his usual 
abundance and felicity of language, the Minister gave his opinion on the case. 
He maintained that the Governor-General was justified in calling on the Rajah 
of Benares for pecuniary assistance and in imposing a fine when that assistance 
was contumaciously withheld. He also thought that the conduct of the 
Governor-General during the insurrection had been distinguished by ability 
and presence of mind. He censured, with great bittern@ss, the conduct of 
Francis, both in India and in Parliament, as most dishonest and malignant. 
The necessary inference from Pitt's argument seemed to be that Hastings ought 
to be honourably acquitted ; and both the friends and the opponents of the 
Minister expected from him a declaration to that effect. To the ast@a..thent 
of all parties, he concluded hy saying that, though he thonght it right in 
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Hastings to fine Cheyte Sing for contumacy, yet the amount of the fine was too 
great for the occasion. On this ground, and on this ground alone, did Mr. 
Pitt, applauding every other part of the conduct of Hastings with regard to 
Benares, declare that he should vote in favour of Mr. Fox’s motion. 

The House was thunderstruck ; and it well might be so. For the wrong 
done to Cheyte Sing, even had it been as flagitious as Fox and Francis con- 
tended, was a trifle when compared to the horrors which had been inflicted on 
Rohilcund. But if Mr. Pitt’s view of the case of Cheyte Sing were correct, 
‘there was no ground for an impeachment or even for a vote of censure. If the 
offence of + astings was really no more than this, that, having a right to impose 
a mulct, the amount of which mulct was not defined, but was left to be settled 
by his discretion, he had, not for his own advantage, but for that of the state, 
demanded too much, was this an offence which required a criminal proceeding 
of the highest solemnity: a criminal proceeding to which, during sixty years, 
no public functionary had been subjected? We can see, we think, in what 
way a man of sense and integrity might have been induced to take any course 
respecting Hastings except the course which Mr. Pitt took. Suchaman might 
have thought a great example necessary for the preventing of injustice and for 
the vindicating of the national honour, and might, on that ground, have voted 
for impeachment both on the Rohilla charge and on the Benares charge. Such 
a man might have thought that the offences of Hastings had been atoned for 
by great services, and might, on that ground, have voted against the impeach- 
ment on both charges. With great difhidence, we give it as our opinion that 
the most correct course would, on the whole, have been to impeach on the 
Rohilla charge and to acquit on the Benares charge. Had the Benares charge 
appeared to us in the same light in which it appeared to Mr. Pitt, we should, 
without hesitation, have voted for acquittal on that charge. The one course 
which it is inconceivable that any man of a tenth part of Mr, Pitt’s abilities 
can have honestly taken was the course which he took. He acquitted Hastings 
on the Rohilla charge. Ie softened down the Benares charge tll it became 
no charge at all; and then he pronounced that it contained matter for im- 
peachment, 

Nor must it be forgotten that the principal reason assigned by the ministry 
for not impeaching Hastings on account of the Kohilla war was this, that the 
delinquencies of the early part of his administration had been atoned for by the 
excellence of the later part. Was it not most extraordinary that men who 
had held this language could afterwards vote that the later part of his adminis- 
tration furnished matter for no less than twenty articles of impeachment ? They 
first contended that the conduct of Hastings in 1780 and 1781 was so highly 
meritorious that, like works of supererogation in the Catholic theology, it ought 
to be efficacious for the cancelling of former offences ; and they then prosecuted 
him for his conduct in 1780 and 1781. ' 

The general astonishment was the greater, because, only twenty-four hours 
before, the members on whom the minister could depend had received the 
usual notes from the Treasury, begging them to be in their places and to vote 
against Mr. Fox’s motion. It was asserted by Mr. Hastings that, early on the 
morning of the very day on which the debate took place, Dundas called on 
Pitt, woke him, and was closeted with him many hours. The result of this 
conference was a dotermination to give up the late Governor-General to the 
vengeance of the Opposition. It was impossible even for the most powerful 
minister to carry all his followers with him in so strange a course. Several 
persons high in office, the Attorney-General, Mr. Grenville and Lord Mul- 
Seipaa, baa against Mr. Pitt. But the devoted adherents who stood by the 
head of the government without asking questions were sufficiently numerous to 
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turn the scale. A hundred and nineteen members voted for Mr. Fox's motion ; 
seventy-nine against it. Dundas silently followed Pitt. 

That good and great man, the late Wuliam Wilberforce, often related the 
events of this remarkable night. He described the amazement of the House, 
and the bitter retlections which were muttered against the Prime Minister by 
sone of the habitual supporters of government. Pitt himself appeared to feel 
that his conduct required some explanation. He left the treasury bench, sat 
for some time next to Mr. Wilberforce, and very earnestly declared that he 
had found it impossible, as a man of conscience, to stand any longer by 
Hastings. The business, he said, was too bad. Mr. Wilberforce, we are 
bound to add, fully believed that his friend was sincere, and that the suspicions 
to which this mysterious affair gave rise were altogether unfounded. 

Those suspicions, indeed, were such as it is painful to mention. The friends 
of Hastings, most of whom, it is to be observed, generally supported the ad- 
ministration, afhrmed that the motive of Pitt and Dundas was jealousy. 
Hastings was personally a favourite with the King. Ile was the idol of the 
East India Company and of its servants. If he were absolved by the 
Commons, seated among the Lords, admitted to the Board of Control, 
closely allied with the strong-minded and imperious Thurlow, was it not 
almost certain that he would soon draw to himself the entire management of 
eastern affairs? Was it not possible that he might become a formidable rival 
in the cabinet? It had probably got abroad that very singular communica- 
tions had taken place between Thurlow and Major Scott, and that, if the First 
Lord of the Treasury was afraid to recommend Hastings for a peerage, the 
Chancellor was ready to take the responsibility of that step on himself, Offall 
ministers, Pitt was the least likely to submit with patience to such an encroach- 
ment on his functions. If the Commons impeached Hastings, all danger was 
atanend. The proceeding, however it mht terminate, would probably last 
some years. In the meantime, the accused person would be excluded from 
honours and public employments, and could scarcely venture even to pay his 
duty at court. Such were the motives attributed by a great part of the public 
to the young minister, whose ruling passio& was generally believed to be 
avarice of power. 

The prorogation soon interrupted the discussions respecting Hastings. In 
the following year, those discussions were resumed. The charge touching the 
spoliation of the Begums was brought forward by Sheridan in a speech which 
was so imperfectly reported that it may be said to be wholly lost, but which 
was, without doubt, the most elaborately brilhant of all the productions of his 
ingenious mind, The impression which it produced was such as has never 
been equalled. He sat down, not merely amidst cheering, but amidst the loud 
clapping of hands, in which the Lords below the bar and the strangers in the 
gallery joined. The excitement of the House was such that no other speaker 
could obtain a hearing ; and the debate was adjourned. The impression made 
by this remarkable display of eloquence on severe and experienced critics, 
whose discernment may be supposed to have been quickened by emulation, 
was deep and permanent. Mr. Windham, twenty years later, said that the 
speech deserved all its fame, and was, In spite of some faults of taste such as 
were seldom wanting either in the literary or in the parliamentary performances 
of Sheridan, the finest that had been delivered within the memory of man. 
Mr. Fox, about the same time, being asked by the late Lord Holland what 
was the best speech ever made in the House of Comm®hs, assigned the first 

lace, without hesitation, to the great oration of Sheridan on the Oude charge. 

When the debate was resumed, the tide ran so strongly against the accused 
that his friends were coughed and scraped down Pitt declared himself for 
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Sheridan's motion; and the question was carried by a hundred and seventy-five 
voles aunst sixty-eight. 

The Opposition, tushed with victory and strongly supported by the public 
sympathy, proceeded to bring forward a succession of charges relating chiefly 
to pecuniary transactions, “Lhe fricnds of Hastings were discouraged, and, 
having now no hope of being able to avert an impeachment, were not very 
strenuous in their exertions. At length the House, having agreed to twenty 
articles of charge, directed Burke to go before the Lords and to impeach the 
late Governor-General of Ligh Crimes and Misdemeanours. Hastings was at 
the same time arrested by the Serjeant-at-arms and carried to the bar of the 
Peers, 

The session was now within ten days of its close. It was, therefore, impos- 
sible that any progress could be made in the trial till the next year. Hastings 
was admitted to bail; and further proceedings were postponed till the Houses 
should re-assemble. 

When Parhament met in the fullowing winter, the Commons proceeded to 
elect a committee for managing the impeachment. Burke stood at the head ; 
and with him were associated most of the leading members of the Opposition. 
But when the name of Francis was read, a fierce contention arose. It was said 
that Francis and Hastings were notoriously on bad terms, that they had been 
at feud during many years, that on one occasion their mutual aversion had im- 
pelled them to seek each other's lives, and that it would be improper and 
indelicate to select a private enemy to be a public accuser. It was urged on 
the other side with great force, particularly by Mr. Windham, that impartiality, 
though the first duty of a judge, had never been reckoned among the qualities 
of an advocate; that in the ordinary administration of criminal justice among 
the English, the aggrieved party, the very last person who ought to be admitted 
mite the jury-box, is the prosecutor; that what was wanted in a manager was, 
not that he should be free from bias, but that he should be energetic, able, 
well-informed and active. The ability and information of Francis were ad- 
mitted; and the very animosity with which he was reproached, whether a virtue 
or a vice, was at least a pledge for his energy and activity. It seems dithcult 
to refute these a gunents. Bat the inveterate hatred borne by Irancis to 
Hastings had excited general disgust. The House decided that Francis should 
not be a manager. Pitt voted with the majonty, Dundas with the minority. 

In the meantime, the preparations for the trial had proceeded rapidly ; 
and on the 33th of February, 1788, the sittings of the Court commenced. | 
There have been spectacles more dazzling to the eye, more gorgeous with 
jewellery and cloth of gold, more attractive to grown-up children, than 
that which was then exhibited at Westminster; but, perhaps, there never was 
a spectacle so well calculated to strike a highly cultivated, a reflecting, an 
imaginative mind. All the various kinds of interest which belong to the 
near and to the distant, to the present and to the past, were collected on one 
spot and in one hour. All the talents and all the accomplishments which are 
developed by Liberty and civilisation were now displayed with every ad- 
vantage that could be derived both from co-operation and from contrast. 
Every step in the proceedings carried the mind either backward, through 
Any troubled centuries, to the days when the foundations of our consti- 
tution were laid; or far away, over boundless seas and deserts, to dusky 
nations living under strange stars, worshipping strange gods, and writing 
strange characters frdm right to left. The High Court of Parliament was to 
sit, according to forms handed down from the days of the Plantagenets, on an 
Englishman accused of exercising tyranny over the lord af the holy city of 
Benares and over the ladies of the princely house of Oude, 
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The place was worthy of such a trial. It was the great hall of William 
Rufus, the hall which had resounded with acclamations at the inauguration of 
thirty kings, the hall which had witnessed the just sentence of Bacon and the 
just absolution of Somers, the hall where the eloquence of Stratiord had for a 
moment awed and melted a victorious party laflamed with just resentment, the 
hall where Charles had confronted the High Court of Justice with the placid 
courage which has half redeemed his fame. Neither military nor civil) pomp 
was wanung. The avenues were lined with grenadiers. The streets were kept 
clear by cavalry. The peers, robed in gold aud ermine, were marshalled by 
the heralds under Garter King-at-arms. The judges in their vestments of state 
attended to give advice on points of law. Near a hundred and seventy lords, 
three-fourths of the Upper louse as the Upper House then was, walked in 
solemn order from their usual place of assembling to the tribunal. The junior 
Baron present led the way, Lord Hleathtield, recently ennobled for his memor- 
able defence of Gibraltar against the tleets and armies of ifrance and Spain. 
The long procession was closed by the Duke of Norfolk, Karl Marshal of the 
realm, by the great dignitaries, and by the brothers and sons of the King, — Last 
of all came the Prince of Wales, conspicuous by his fine person and noble 
bearing, “Phe grey old walls were hung with scarlet. ‘Vhe Jong galleries 
were crowded by an audience such as has rarely excited the fears or the 
emulation of an orator. Vhere were gathered together, from all parts of a 
great, free, enlightened and prosperous empire, grace and female loveliness, 
wit and learning, the representatives of every science and of every. art. 
There were seated round the Queen the fair-haired young daughters of the 
house of Brunswick. There the Ambassadors of great Kings and Common- 
wealths gazed with admiration on a spectacle which no other country ins the 
world could present. There Siddons, in the prime of her majestic beauty, 
looked with emotion on a scene surpassing all the imitations of the stage. 
There the historian of the Roman Empire thought of the days when Cicero 
pleaded the cause of Sicily against Verres, and when, before a senate which 
sul retained some show of freedom, Tacitus thundered against the oppressor 
of Africa. There were seen, side by side, the greatest painter and the greatest 
scholar of the age. The spectacle had allured Reynolds from that casel which 
has preserved to us the thoughtful foreheads of so many wreters and statesmen 
and the sweet smiles of so many noble matrons. Jt had induced Parr to suspend 
his labours in that dark and profound mine from which he had extracted a vast 
treasure of erudition—a treasure too often buried in the earth, too often paraded 
with injudicious and inelegant ostentauon; but still precious, massive and 
splendid. There appeared the voluptuous charms of her to whom the heir of 
the throne had in secret phghted his faith. There too was she, the beautiful 
mother of a beautiful race, the Saint Cecilia, whose delicate features, lighted 
up by love and music, art has rescued from the conimon decay. There were 
the members of that brilliant society which quoted, criticised and exchanged 
repartees under the rich peacock hangings of Mrs. Montague. And there the 
ladies, whose lips, more persuasive than those of lox himself, had carricd the 
Westminster election against palace and treasury, shone round Georgi: na, 
Duchess of Devonshire. 

The Serjeants made proclamation. Hastings advanced to the bar and bent 
his knee. The culprit was indeed not unworthy of that great presence. He 
had ruled an extensive and populous country, had made laws and treaties, had 
sent forth armies, had set up and pulled down princes. @ And in his high place 
he had so borne himself that all had feared him, that most had loved him, 
and that hatred itself could deny him no title to glory except virtue. He 
looked like a great man and not like a bad man. A nercan emall and 
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emaciated, yet deriving dignity from a carriage which, while it indicated 
deference to the court, indicated also habitual self-possession and self-respect ; 
a high and intellectual forehead ; a brow, pensive, but not gloomy ; a mouth 
of inflexible decision ; a face, pale and worn, but serene, on which was written, 
as legibly as under the picture in the council-chamber at Calcutta, A/ns agua 
in arduts ; such was the aspect with which the great Proconsul presented him- 
self to his judges. 

His counsel accompanied him, men all of whom were afterwards raised by 
their talents and learning to the highest posts in their profession—the bold and 
strong-minded Law, afterwards Chief Justice of the King’s Bench ; the more 
humane and eloquent Dallas, afterwards Chief Justice of the Common Pleas ; 
and Plomer who, near twenty years Jater, successfully conducted in the same 
high court the defence of Lord Melville, and subsequently became Vice- 
chancellor and Master of the Rolls, 

But neither the culprit nor his advocates attracted so much notice as the 
accusers. In the midst of the blaze of red drapery, a space had been fitted up 
with green benches and tables for the Commons. The managers, with Burke 
at their head, appeared in full dress. The collectors of gossip did not fail to 
remark that even Fox, gencrally so regardless of his appearance, had paid 
to the illustrious tribunal the compliment of wearing a bag and sword. 
Pitt had refused to be one of the conductors of the impeachment; and his 
commanding, copious ane sonorous eloquence was wanting to that great muster 
of various talents. Age and blindness had unfitted Lord North for the dutics 
of a public prosecutor; and his friends were left without the help of his 
excellent sense, his tact and his urbapity. But in spite of the absence of there 
two distinguished members of the Lower House, the box in which the 
managers stood contained an array of speakers such as perhaps had net 
appeared together since the great age of Athenian eloquence. There stocd 
Fox and Sheridan, the English Demosthenes and the English Hyperides. 
There was Burke, ignorant, indeed, or negligent of the art of adapting his 
reasonings and his style to the capacity and taste of his hearers, but in amph- 
tude of comprehension and richress of imagination superior to every orator, 
ancient or modern. There, with eyes reverentially fixed on Burke, appeared 
_ the finest gentleman of the age—his form developed by every manly excr- 
cise—his face beaming with intelligence and spirit - the ingenious, the chival- 
rous, the high-souled Windham. Nor, though surrounded by such men, did 
the youngest manager pass unnoticed. At an age when most of those who 
distinguish themselves in life are still contending for prizes and fellowships at 
college, he had won for himself a conspicuous place in parliament. No 
advantage of fortune or connection was wanting that could set off to the height 
his splendid talents and his unblemished honour. At twenty-three he had 
been thought worthy to be ranked with the veteran statesmen who appeared 
as the delegates of the British Commons at the bar of the British nobility. 
All who: stood at that bar, save him alone, are gone—culprit, advocates, 
accusers. To the generation which is now in the vigour of life, he is the sole 
representative of a great age which has passed away. But those who, within 
the last ten years, have listened with delight, till the morning sun shone on 
the tapestries of the House of Lords, to the lofty and animated eloquence of 
Charles, Karl Grey, are able to form some estimate of the powers of a race of 
men among whom he was not the foremost. 

The charges, and the answers of Hastings, were first read. The ceremony 
‘occupied two whole days, and was rendered less tedious than it would other. 
wise have been by the silver voice and just emphasis of Cowper, the clerk of 
the cuurt, a near relation of the amiable poet. On the third day Burke rose 
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Four sittings of the court were occupied by his opening speech, which was 
intended to bea general introduction to all the charges. With an exuberance of 
thought and a splendour of diction which more than satisfied the highly raised 
expectation of the audience, he described the character and institutions of the 
natives of India ; recounted the circumstances in which the Asiatic empire of 
Bntain had originated ; and set forth the constitution of the Company and of 
the English Presidencies. Having thus attempted to communicate to his hearers 
an idea of Eastern society, as vivid as that which existed in his own mind, he 
wroceeded to arraign the administration of Hastings, as systematically conducted 
in defiance of morality and public law. The energy and pathos of the great 
orator extorted expressions of unwonted admiration from the stern and hostile 
Chancellor, and, for a moment, seemed to pierce even the resolute heart of the 
defendant. The ladies in the galleries, unaccustomed to such displays of 
eloquence, excited by the solemnity of the occasion, and perhaps not unwilling 
to display their taste and sensibility, were in a state of uncontrollable emotion. 

Handkerchiefs were pulled out ; smelling bottles were handed round ; hysterical 

sobs and screams were heard: and Mrs. Sheridan was carried out ina fit. At 

length the orator concluded. Raising his voice tll the old arches of Irish oak 

resounded, ‘‘ Therefore,” said he, ‘* hath it with all confidence been ordered, 

by the Commons of Great Britain, that I impeach Warren Hastings of high 

crimes and raisdemeanours. I impeach him in the name of the Commons’ 
House of Parliament, whose trust he has betrayed. I impeach him in the 
name of the English nation, whose ancient honour he has sullied. [impeach 

him in the name of the people of India, whose nghts he has trodden under foot 

and whose country he has turned into a desert. Lastly, in the name of human 

nature itself, in the name of both sexes, in the name of every age, in the name 
of every rank, I impeach the common enemy and oppressor of all !” 

When the deep murmur of various emotions had subsided, Mr. Fox rose 
to address the Lords respecting the course of proceeding to be followed. The 
wish of the accusers was that the Court would bring to a close the investigation 
of the first charge before the second was opened. The wish of Hastings and of 
his counsel was that the managers should opeg all the charges and produce all 
the evidence for the prosecution before the defence began. The Lords retired 
to their own House to consider the question. The Chancellor took the side of 
Hlastings. Lord Loughborough, who was now in opposition, supported the 
demand of the managers. The division showed which way the inclination of 
the tribunal leaned. A majority of near three to one decided in favour of the 
course for which Hastings contended. 

When the Court sat again, Mr. Fox, assisted by Mr. Grey, opened the 
charge respecting Cheyte Sing, and several days were spent in reading papers 
and hearing witnesses. The next article was that relating to the Princesses of 
Oude. The conduct of this part of the case was intrusted to Sheridan. The 
curiosity of the public to hear him was unbounded. His sparkling and highly- 
finished declamation lasted two days ; but the Hall was crowded to suffocation 
during the whole ume. It was said that fifty guineas had been paid for a 
single ticket. Sheridan, when he concluded, contrived, with a knowledge of 
stage effect which his father might have envied, to sink back, as if exhausted, 
into the arms of Burke, who hugged him with the energy of generous 
admiration. 

June was now far advanced. The session could not last much longer ; and 
the progress which had been made in the impeachmer& was not very satis- 
factory. There were twenty charges. On two only of these had even the 
case for the prosecution been heard ; and it was now a year «in-e "Hastings had 
been admitted to bail. 
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The interest taken by the public in the trial was great when the Court began 
to sit, and rose to the height when Sheridan spoke on the charge relating to 
the Begums. Tfrom that me the excitement went down fast. ‘Ihe spectacle 
had lost the attraction of novelty. The great displays of rhetoric were over. 
What was behind was not of a nature to entice men of letters from their books 
in the morning, or to tempt Jadies who had left the masquerade at two to be 
out of bed tere eight. There remained examinations and cross-examinations. 
There remained statements of accounts. There remained the reading of papers, 
Hed with words unintelligible to English ears---with lacs and crores, zemindars 
and aumils, sunnuds and perwannahs, jaghires and nuzzurs. There remained 
bickerings, not always carried on with the best taste or with the best temper, 
between the managers of the Impeachment and the counsel for the defence, 
particularly between Mr. Burke and Mr. Law. ‘There remained the endless 
marches and counter-marches of the Peers between their House and the Hall: 
for as often as a point of law was to be discussed, their Lordships retired to 
discuss it apart ; and the Sia ei was, as a Peer wittily said, that the 
judges walked and the trial stood still. 

It is to be added that, in the spring of 1788, when the trial commenced, no 
important question, cither of domestic or foreign policy, occupied the public 
mind, The proceeding in Westminster Hall, therefore, naturally attracted most 
ofthe attention of Parliament and of the country. It was the one great event of 
that season. But in the following year, the King’s illness, the debates on the 
Regency, the eXpectation of a change of ministry, completely diverted public 
attention from Indian affairs ; and within a fortnight after George the Third 
had returned thanks in St. Paul's for his recovery, the States-General of France 
met at Versailles. In the midst of the agitation produced by these events, the 
Impeachment was for a time almost forgotten. 

The trial in the Hall went on Janguidly, In the session of 1788, when the 
rocecdings had the interest of novelty and when the Peers: had little other 
wsiness before them, only thirty-five days were given to the impeachment. In 

1789, the Regency Bill occupied the Upper Hous ull the session was far ad- 
vanced, When the King recovered, the circuits were beginning. The judges 
left town ; the Lords waited for the retarn of the oracles of jurisprudence ; and 
the consequence was that during the whole year only seventeen days wee 
given to the case of Hlastings. It was clear that the matter would be. pro- 
tracted to a length unprecedented in the annals of criminal law. 

In truth, it is impossible to deny that impeachment, though it is a fine 
ceremony, and though it may have been useful in the seventeenth century, is 
nota proceeding from which much good can now be expected. Whatever 
confidence may be placed in the decision of the Peers on an appeal arising out 
of ordinary Htigation, it is certain that no man has the least confidence in their 
impartiality when a great public functionary, charged with a great state crime, 
is brought to their bar. They are ail politicians. ‘here is hardly one among 
them whose vote on an impeachment may not be confidently predicted before 
a witness has been examined; and, even if it were possible to rely on their 
justice, they would still be quite unfit to try such a cause as that of Hastings. 
They sit only during half the year. They have to transact much legislative 
and much judicial business. The law-lords, whose advice is required to guide 
the unlearned majority, are employed daily in administering justice elsewhere. 
It is impossible, therefore, that during a busy session the Upper House should 
give more than a few‘days to an impeachment. To expect that their Lord- 
ships would give up partridge-shooting in order to bring the greatest delinquent 
to speedy justice, or to relieve accused innocence by speedy acquittal, would 
I ble indeed. A well constituted tribunal, sitting regularly six days 
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in the week and nine hours in the day, would have brought the trial of 
Hastings to a close in less than three months. The Lords hed not finished 
their work In seven years. 

The result ceased to be matter of doubt from the time when the Lords 
resolved that they would be guided by the rules of evidence which are received 
in the inferlor courts of the realm. Those rules, it is well known, exclude 
much information which would be quite sutlicient to determine the conduct: of 
any reasonable man in the most important transactions of private life. These 
rules, at every assizes, save scores of culprits whom judges, jury and spectators 
firmly believe to be guilty. But, when those rules were rigidly applied to 
offences committed many years before, at the distance of many thousands of 
miles, conviction was, of course, out of the question. We do not blame the 
accused and his counsel for availing themselves of every legal advantage in 
order to obtain an acquittal. But it is clear that an acquittal so obtained 
cannot be pleaded in bar of the judgment of history. 

Several attempts were made by the friends of Hastings to put a stop to the 
trial. in 1789 they proposed a vote of censure upon Burke for some violent 
Janguage which he had used respecting the death of Nuncomar and the connec- 
tion between Hastings and Impey. Burke was then unpopular in the last 
degree both with the House and with the country. The asperity and indecency 
of some expressions Which he had used during the debates on the Regency had 
annoyed even his warmest friends. The vote of censure was carried ; and 
those who had moved it hoped that the managers would resign in disgust. 
Burke was deeply hurt. But his zeal for what he considered as the cause of 
justice and mercy triumphed over his personal feelings. He received the 
censuré of the House with dignity and meekness, and declared that no personal 
mortification or humiliation should induce him to flinch from the sacred duty 
which he had undertaken. 

In the following year, the Parliament was dissolved ; and the friends of 
Hasungs entertained a hope that the new House of Commons might not be 
disposed to go on with the impeachment. Tey began by maintamuny that the 
whole proceeding was terminated by the dissolution. Defeated on this poimt, 
they made a direct motion that the impeachment should be dropped ; but they 
were defeated by the combined forces of the Government and the Opposition. 
It was, however, resolved that, for the sake of expedition, many of the articles 
should be withdrawn, In truth, had not some such measure been adopted, 
the trial would have lasted tll the defendant was in his grave. 

At length, in the spring of 1795, the decision was pronounced, nearly eight 
years after Hastings had been brought by the Serjeant-at-arms of the Commons 
tothe bar of the Lords. On the last day of this great procedure, the public 
nuriosity, long suspended, seemed to be revived. Anxiety about the judgment 
thors coukl bs none; for it had been fully ascertained that there was a great 
megor ivy foc uns defendant. But many wished to sce the papeant, iil the Hall 
Was as ach Gowded as on the first day. But those who, having been present 
on Une tist day, now bore a part in the proceedings of the jast were few ; and 
mast of those few were altered men. 

As Hastings himself said, the arraignment had taken place before one 
pencration and the jud.gunent was pronounced by another. The spectator 
could not look at the Woolsack, or at the red benches of the Peers, or at the 
green benches of the Commons, without seeing someting that reminded him 
of the instability of all human things; of the instability of power and fame 
and life, of the more lamentable instability of friendship. ‘The great seal was 
borne before Lord Loughborough, who, when the trial commenced, was a 
fierce opponent of Mr. Pitt’s government, and who was now a mgmbrg of that 
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government, while Thurlow, who presided in the court when it first sat, 
estranged from all his old allies, sat scowling among the junior barons, Of 
about a hundred and sixty nobles who walked in the procession on the first day, 
sixty had been laid in their family vaults. Still more affecting must have been 
the sight of the manager’s box. What had become of that fair fellowship, so 
closely bound together by public and private ties, so resplendent with every 
talent and accomplishment? It had been scattered by calamities more bitter 
than the bitterness of death, The great chiefs were stil living and still in the 
tull vigour of their genius. But their friendship was at anend. — It had been 
violently and publicly dissolved, with tears and stormy reproaches. If those 
men, once so dear to each other, were now compelled to meet for the purpese 
of managing the impeachment, they met as strangers whom public business 
had brought together, and behaved to each other with cold and distant civility, 
Burke had in his vortex whirled away Windham. Fox had been followed by 
Sheridan and Grey. 

Only twenty-nine Peers voted. Of these only six found Hastings guilty on 
the charges relating to Cheyte Sing and to the Begums. On other charges, the 
majority in his favour was still greater. On some he was unanimously absolved. 
He was then called to the bar, was informed from the woolsack that the Lords 
had acquitted him, and was solemnly discharged. He bowed respectfully and 
retired. 

We have said that the decision had been fully expected. It was also 
generally aati At the commencement of the trial, there had been a strong 
and indeed unreasonable feeling against Hastings. <At the close of the trial, 
there was a feeling equally strong and equally unreasonable in his favour. One 
cause of the change was, no doubt, what is commonly called the fickléness of 
the multitude, but what seems to us to be merely the general law of human 
nature. Both in individuals and in masses violent excitement isalways followed 
by remission, and often by reaction, We are all inclined to depreciate what- 
ever we have overpraised, and, on the other hand, to show undue indulgence 
where we have shown undue riggur. It was thus in the case of Hastings. The 
length of the tral, moreover, made him an object of compassion. It was 
thought, and not without reason, that, even if he was guilty, he was still an 
ill-used man, and that an impeachment of eight years was more than a 
sufficient punishment. It was also felt that, though, in the ordinary course of 
criminal law, a defendant is not allowed to set off his good actions against his 
crimes, a great political cause should be tried on different principles ; and that 
a man who had governed a great country during thirteen years might have done 
some very reprehensible thing and yet might be on the whole deserving of 
rewards and honours rather than of fine and imprisonment. The press, an 
instrument neglected by the prosecutors, wae used by Hastings and his friends 
with great effect. Every ship too, that arrived from Madras or Bengal, brought 
a cuddy full of his admirers. Every gentleman from India spoke of the late 
Governor-General as having deserved better, and having been treated worse, 
than any man living. The effect of this testimony, unanimously given by all 
persons who knew the East, was naturally very great. Retired members of 
the Indian services, civil and military, were settled in all corners of the kingdom. 
Each of them was, of course, in his own little circle, regarded as an oracle on 
an Indian question ; and they were, with scarcely one exception, the zealous 
advocates of Hastings... It is to be added, that the numerous addresses to the 
late Governor-General, which his friends in Bengal obtained from the natives 
and transmitted to England, made a considerable impression. To these 
addresses we attach little er no importance. That Hastings was beloved by 
the people whom he governed is true; but the eulogies of pundits, zemindars, 
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Mahommedan doctors, do not prove it to be true. For an English collector 
or judge would have found it easy to induce any native who could write to sign 
a panegyric on the most odious ruler that ever was in India. — It is said that at 
Benares, the very place at which the acts set forth in the first article of im- 
peachment had been committed, the natives had erected a temple to Hastings ; 
and this story excited a s.rong sensation in England. Burke's observations on 
the apotheosis were admirable. He saw no reason for astonishment, he said, 
in the incident which had been represénted as so striking. He knew something 
of the mythology of the Brahmins. © He knew that as they worshipped some 
gods from love, so they worshipped others from fear. Ife knew that they 
erected shrines, not only to the benignant deities of light and plenty, but also 
to the fiends who preside over smallpox and murder ; nor did he at all dispute 
the claim of Mr. Hastings to be admitted into such a Pantheon. = This reply 
has always struck us as one of the finest that ever was made in Parliament. It 
is a grave ani forcible argument, decorated by the most brilliant wit and 
fancy. 

Hastings was, however, safe. But in everything except character, he would 
have been far better off if, when first impeached, he had at once pleaded guilty 
and paid a fine of fifty thousand pounds. fe was a ruined man. The legal 
expenses of his defence had been enormous. The expenses which did not 
appear in his attorney’s bill were perhaps larger still. Great sums had been 
paid to Major Scott. Great sums had been laid out in bribing newspapers, 
rewarding pamphleteers and circulating tracts. Burke, so early as 1790, de- 
clared in the House of Commons that twenty thousand pounds had been em- 
ployed in corrupting the press. It is certain that no controversial weapon, 
from the gravest reasoning to the coarsest ribaldry, was left unemployed. 
Logan in prose defended the accused Governor with great ability. For the 
lovers of verse, the speeches of the managers were burlesqued in Simpkin’s 
letters. It is, we are afraid, indisputable that Hastings stooped so low as to 
court the aid of that malignant and filthy baboon John Williams, who called 
himself Anthony Pasquin. It was necessagy to subsidise such allies largely. 
The private hoards of Mrs, Hastings had disappeared. It is said that the 
banker to whom they had been intrusted had failed. Stil if Hastings had 
practised strict economy, he would, after all his losses, have had a moderate 
competence ; but in the management of his private affairs he was imprudent, 
The dearest wish of his heart had always been to regain Daylesford. At length, 
in the very year in which his trial commenced, the wish was accomplished, 
and the domain, alienated more than seventy years before, returned to the 
descendant of its old lords. But the manor house wasa ruin, and the grounds 
round it had, during many years, been utterly neglected. Hastings proceeded 
to build, to plant, to form a sheet of water, to excavate a grotto, and, before 
he was dismissed from the bar of the House of Lords, he had expended more 
than forty thousand pounds in adorning his seat. 

The general feeling both of the Directors and of the proprietors of the East 
India Company was that he had great claims on them, that his services to them 
had been eminent, and that his misfortunes had been the effeet of his zeal for 
their interest. His friends in Leadenhall Street proposed to reimburse him the 
costs of his trial, and to settle on him an annuity of five thousand pounds 
a-year. But the consent of the Board of Control was necessary ; and at the 
head of the Board of Control was Mr. Dundas, who td himself been a party 
to the impeachment, who had, on that account, been reviled with great bitter- 
ness by the adherents of Hastings, and who, therefore, was not in a very com- 

lying mood. He refused to consent to what the Directors suggested. The 
Directors remonstrated. <A long controversy followed, Hastings, i.%he mean 
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time, was reduced to such distress that he could hardly pay his weekly bills. 
At length a compromise was made. An annuity of tour thousand a-year was 
settled on Hastings 5 and in order to enable him to mect pressing demands, he 
was to receive ten years’ annuity in advance. The Company was also permitted 
to lend him fifty thousand pounds, to be repaid by tmstalments without interest. 
This relicf, though given in the must absurd manaer, was sufficient to enable 
the retired Governor to live in comfort, and even in luxury, if he had been a 
skilful manager. But he was careless and profuse, and was more than once 
under the necessity of applying to tie Company for assistance, which was 
liberally given. 

Hic had security and affluence, but not the power and dignity which, when 
he Janded from India, he had reason to expect. He had then looked forward 
to a coronet, a red riband, a seat at the Council Board, an office at Whitehall. 
He was then only fifty-two, and might hope for many years of bodily and men- 
tal vigour. The case was widely different when he Jeft the bar of the Lords. 
He was now too old a man to turn his mind to a new class of studies and 
duties. H1e had no chance of receiving any mark of royal fayour while Mr. 
Pitt remained in power ; and, when Mr, Pitt retired, Hastings was approaching 
his seventicth year. 

Once, and only once, after his acquittal, he interfered in politics ; and that 
interference was not much to his honour. In 1804 he exerted himself strenu- 
ously to prevent Mr. Addington, against whom Fox and Pitt had combined, 
from resigning the Treasury. It is ditheult to believe that a man, so able and 
energetic as Hastings, can have thought that, when Bonaparte was at Boulogne 
with a great army, the defence of our island could safely be entrusted to a 
ministry Which did not contain a single person whom flattery could describe as 
a great statesman. It is also certain that, on the important question which had 
rused Mr. Addington to power and on which he differed from-both Fox and 
Pitt, Hastings, as might have been expected, agreed with Fox and Pitt and 
was decidely opposed to Addington, Religious intolerance has never been the 
vice of the Indian service, and certainly was not the vice of Hastings. But 

‘ : i. ; : . ‘ 
Mr. Addington had treated him with marked favour. Fox had been a prin- 
cipal manager of the impeachment. To Pitt it was owing that there had been 
‘An impeachment ; and Hastings, we fear, was on this occasion guided by per- 
sonal considerations rather than by a regard to the public interest. 

The last twenty-four years of his life were chiefly passed at Daylesford. 
He amused himself with embellishing his grounds, riding fine Arab horses, 
fattening prize-cattle, and trying to rear Indian animals and vegetables in Eng- 
land. He sent for seeds of a very fine custard apple, from the garden of what 
had once been his own villa, among the green hedgerows of Allipore. He tried 
also to naturalise in Worcestershire the delicious leechee, almost the only fruit 
of Bengal which deserves to be regretted even amidst the plenty of Covent 
Garden. The Mogul emperors, in the time of their greatness, had in vain 
attempted to introduce into Hindostan the goat of the table-land of Thibet, 
whose down supplies the looms of Cashmere with the materials of the finest 
shawls. Hastings tried, with no better fortune, to rear a breed at Daylesford ; 
nor does he seem to have succeeded better with the cattle of Bootan, whose 
tails are in high esteem as the best fans for brushing away the mosquitoes. 

Literature divided his attention with his conservatories and his menagerie. 
He had always loved bogks, and they were now necessary to him. Though 
not a poet, in any high sense of the Word, he wrote neat and polished lines 
with great facility, and was fond of exercising this talent. Indeed, if we must 
speak out, he seems to have been more of a Trissotin than was to be expected 
from the pgwers of his mind and from the great part which he had played in 
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life. Weareassured, in these ** Memoirs,” that the first thing which he did in the 
Morning was to compose a copy of verses. When the family and guests assem- 
bled, the poem made its appearance as regularly as the eggs and rolls ; and Mr. 
Gleig requires us to believe that. if from any accident Tlastings came to the 
breakfast-table without one of his charming performances in his hand, the 
omission was felt by all as a grievous disajpaintment. Tastes differ widely. 
For ourselves, we must say that, however good the breakfasts at Daylesford 
may have been—and we are assured that the tea was of the most aromatic 
flavour, and that neither tongue nor venison-pasty was wanting ~we should 
have thought the reckoning Inghif we had been forced to earn our repast by 
listening every day to a new madrigal or sonnet composed by our host, We 
are glad, however, that Mr. Gleig has preserved this litle feature of character, 
though we think it by no means a beauty. It is good to be often reminded of 
the inconsistency of human nature, and to learn to look without wonder or dis- 
gust on the weaknesses which are found in the strongest minds, Dionysius in 
old times, Frederic in the last century, with capacity and vigour equal to the 
conduct of the greatest affairs, united all the little vanities and affectations of 
provincial blue-stockings. These great examples may console the adinirers of 
Hastings for the affliction of seeing him reduced to the level of the Hayleys 
and Sewards. 

When Hastings had passed many years in retirement and had long out- 
lived the common age of men, he again became for a short time an object of 
general attention. In 1813, the charter of the East India Company was 
renewed ; and much discussion about Indian atlairs took place in Parliament. 
It was determined to examine witnesses at the bar of the Commons ; and 
Hastings was ordered to attend. He had appeared at that bar once before. 
It was when he read his answer to the charges which Burke bad laid on the 
tabla. Since that time twenty-seven years had clapsed ; pubbe feeling had 
undergone a complete change ; the nation had now forgotten his faults and 
remembered only his services, “The reappearance, too, of a man who had been 
anon” the most distinguished of a generation that had passed away, who now 
Lelonved to history, and who scemed to kgave risen from the dead, could not 
but produce a solemn and pathetie effect. The Commons received him with 
avclamations, ordered a chair to be set for him, and, when he retired, 
rose and uncovered. There were, indeed, a few who did not sympathise 
with the general feeling. One or two of the managers of the im- 
peachment were present. They sat in the same seats which they had oc- 
cupied when they had been thanked for the services which they had rendered 
in Westminster Hall: for, by the courtesy of the Louse, a member who has 
been thanked in his place is considered as having a right always to occupy that 
place. These gentlemen were not disposed to admit that they had employed 
several of the best years of their lives in persecuting aninnocent man, They 
accordingly kept their seats and pulled their hats over their brows; but the 
exceptions only made the prevailing enthusiasm more remarkable. The Lords 
received the old man with similar tokens of respect. The University of Oxford 
conferred on him the degree-of Doctor of tae and, in the Sheldonian 
Theatre, the undergraduates welcomed him with tumultuous cheering. 

These marks of public esteem were soon followed by marks of the favour of 
the Crown. Hastings was sworn of the Privy Council, and was admitted to a 
long private audience of the Prince Regent, who treated him very graciously. 
When the Emperor of Russia and the King of ePrussia visited England, 
Hastings appeared in their train both at Oxford and in the Guildhall of 
London, and, though surrounded by a crowd of princes and great warriors, 
was everywhere received by the public with marks of respect and admiration. 
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He was presented by the Prince Regent both to Alexander and to Frederic 
William ; and his Royal Highness went so far as to declare in public that 
honours far higher than a scat in the Privy Council were due, and would 
soon be paid, to the man who had saved the British dominions in Asia. 
Hastings now confidently expected a peerage ; but, from some unexplained 
cause, he was again disappointed. 

He lived about four years longer, in the enjoyment of good spirits, of facul- 
ties not impaired to any painful or degrading extent, and of health cuch as is 
rarely enjoyed by those who attain such an age. At length, on the 22nd of 
Aug::st, 1818, in the eighty-sixth year of his age, he met death with the same 
tranquil and decorous fortitude which he had opposed to all the trials of his 
various and eventfur life. 

With all his faults—and they were neither few nor small—only one cemetery 
was worthy to contain his remains. In that temple of silence and reconciliation 
where the enmities of twenty generations lie buried, in the Great Abbey which 
has during many ages afforded a quiet resting-place to those whose minds and 
bodies have been shattered by the contentions of the Great Hall, the dust of 
the illustrious accused should have mingled with the dust of the illustrious 
accusers, This was not to be. Yet the place of interment was not ill- 
chosen. Behind the chancel of the parish church of Daylesford, in earth 
which already held the bones of many chiefs of the house of Hastings, was 
laid the coffin of the greatest man who has ever borne that ancient and 
widely extended name. On the very spot, probably, fourscore years before, 
the little Warren, meanly clad and scantily fed, had played with the children 
of ploughmen. Even then his young mind had revolved plans which might 
be called romantic. Yet, however romantic, it is not likely that -they had 
been so strange as the truth. Not only had the poor orphan retrieved the 
fallen fortunes of his line. Not only had he repurchase the old lands and 
rebuilt the old dwelling—he had preserved and extended an empire. He had 
founded a polity. He had administered government and war with more than 
the capacity of Richelieu. [le had patronised learning with the judicious 
liberality of Cosmo. He had been,attacked by the most formidable combiga- 
tion of enemies that ever sought the destruction of a single victim ; and over 
that combination, after a struggle of ten years, he had triumphed. He had at 
length gone down to his grave in the fulness of age—in peace, after so many 
troubles, in honour, after so much obloquy. 

Those who look on his character without favour or malevolence, will pro- 
nounce that, in the two great elements of all social virtue—in respect for the 
rights of others and in sympathy for the sufferings of others—he was deficient. 
His principles were somewhat lax. His heart was somewhat hard. But though 
we cannot with truth describe him either as a righteous or as a merciful ruler, 
we cannot regard without admiration and amplitude the fertility of his intellect 
—his rare talents for command, for administration and for controversy—his 
dauntless courage, his honourable poverty, his fervent zeal for the interests of 
the state, his noble equanimity—tried by both extremes of fortune and never 
disturbed by either. ; 
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Frederic the Great and his Tignes, Edited, with an Introduction, by THomas CampsBRtt, 
Esq. 2vols. 8vo. London, 1842. 


Tits work, which has the high honour of being introduced to the world by the 
author of ‘* Lochiel” and *‘ Hohenlinden,” is not wholly unwozthy of so distin- 
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guished a chaferon. It professes, indeed, to be no more than a compilation ; 
but it is an exceedingly amusing compilation, and we shall be glad to have 
more of it. The narrative comes down at present only to the commencement 
of the Seven Years’ War, and therefore does not comprise the most interesting 
portion of Frederic’s reign. 

It may not be unacceptable to our readers that we should take this oppor- 
tunity of presenting them with a slight sketch of the life of the greatest: king 
that has, in modern times, succeeded by right of birth toa throne. It may, 
we fear, be impossible to compress so Jong and eventful a story within the 
limits which we must prescribe to ourselves. Should we be compelled to 
break off, we shall, when the continuation of this work appears, return to the 
subject. 

‘The Prussian monarchy, the youngest of the great European states, but in 
population and revenue the fifth among them, and in art, science and civil. 
sation entitled to the third, if not to thesccond place, sprang from a humble 
origin, About the beginning of the fifteenth century, the Marquisate of 
Brandenburg was bestowed by the Emperor Sigismund on the noble family 
of Hohenzollern. In the sixteenth century that family embraced the Lutheran 
doctrines. Early in the seventeenth century, it obtained from the King of 
Poland the investiture of the duchy of Prussia. Even after this accession of 
territory, the chiefs of the house of Hohenzollern hardly ranked with the 
Electors of Saxony and Bavaria, The soil of Brandenburg was for the most 
part sterile. Even round Berlin, the capital of the province, and round 
Potsdam, the favourite residence of the Margraves, the country was a desert. 
In some tracts the deep sand could with difficulty be forced by assiduous tillage 
to yield thin crops of rye and oats. In other places the ancient forests, from 
which the conquerors of the Koman cmpire had descended on the Danube, 
remained untouched by the hand of man. Where the soil was rich it was 
generally marshy, and its insalubrity repelled the cultivators whom its fertility 
attracted. I*rederic William, called the Great Elector, was the prince to whose 
policy his successors have agreed to ascribe their greatness. He acquired by 
the peace of Westphalia several valuable possessions, and among them the 
rich city and district of Magdeburg ; and he left to his son Frederic a princi- 
pality as considerable as any which was not called a kingdom. 

Frederic aspired to the style of royalty. Ostentatious and profuse, neghi- 
gent of his true interests and of his high duties, insatiably cager for frivo- 
lous distinctions, he added nothing to the real weight of the state which he 
governed: perhaps he transmitted his inheritance to his children impaired 
rather than augmented in value; but he succeeded in gaining the great ob- 
ject of his life, the title of King. In the year 1700, he assumed this new 
dignity. He had on that occasion to undergo all the mortifications which 
fall to the lot of ambitious upstarts. . Compared with the other crowned heads 
of Europe, he made a figure resembling that which a Nabob or a Commissary, 
who had bought a title, would make in the company of Peers whose ancestors 
had been attainted for treason against the Plantagenets. The envy of the 
class which he quitted, and the civil scorn of the class into which he in- 
trided himself, were marked in very significant ways. The Elector of Saxony 
at first refused to acknowledge the new Majesty. Louis the Fourteenth looked 
down on his brother King with an air not unlike that with which the Count 
in Moliére’s play regards Monsieur Jourdain, just fresh from the mummery 
of being made a gentleman. Austria exacted large mcrifices in return for her 
recognition, end at last gave it ungraciously. 

Frederic was succeeded by his son, Frederic William, a prince who must 
be allowed to have possessed some ‘alents for administration, but whose cha. 
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racter was siciecies i‘ the most sieis vices, and whose eccentricities were 
such as had never been seen out of a madhouse. He was exact and diligent 
in the transacting of business, and he was the first who formed the design 
of obtaining for Prussia a place among the European powers, altogether out 
of proportion to her extent and population, by means of a strong military 
organisation, Strict economy cnabled him to keep up a peace establishment 
of sixty thousand troops. These troops were disciplined in such a manner 
that, placed beside them, the household regiments of \: ersailles and St. Jaines’s 
would have appeared an awkward squad. The master of such a force could 
not but be regarded by all his newhbours as a formidable enemy and a valu- 
able ally. 

But the mind of Frederic William) was so ill-regulated that his inclinations 
became passions and all his passions partook of the character of moral and 
intellectual disease. His parsimony degenerated into sordid avarice. His 

taste for military pomp and order became a mama, hke that of a Dutch bur- 
gomaster for tulips, or that of a member of the Roxburghe Club for Caxtons. 
While the ues of the Court of Berlin were in a state of such squalid poverty 
as moved the laughter of foreign capitals, while the food placed before the 
srinces and princesses of the blood-royal of Prussia was too scanty to appease 
hanes and so bad that even hunger loathed it--no price was thought too 
extravagant for tall recruits. The ambition of the King was to form a brigade 
of giants, and every country was ransacked by his agents for men above the 
ordinary stature. These researches were not confined to Europe. No head 
that towered above the crowd in the bazaars of Aleppo, of Cairo, or of Surat 
could escape the crimps of Frederic William. One Irishman more tian 
seven feet high, who was picked up in London by the Prussian ambassador, 
received a bounty of near £1,300 sterling—-very much more than the aim- 
bassador’s salary. This extravagance was the more absurd, because a stout 
youth of tive feet eight, who might have been procured for a few dollars, would 
In all probability have been a much more valuable soldier. Tut to Frederic 
Wilham this huge Irishman was what a brass Otho or a Vinegar Bible is to a 
collector of a different kind. i: 
« Itis remarkable, that though the main end of Frederic William's admini- 
istration was to have a great military force, ite rh his reign forms an important 
epoch in the history a military discipline, though his dominant passion 
was the love of military display, he was ee one of the most pacific of princes. 
We are afraid that his aversion to war was not the effect of humanity, but was 
merely one of his thousand whims. This fecling about his troops seems to have 
resembled a miser’s feeling about his money. He loved to collect them, to 
count them, to see them increase ; but he could not find it in his heart to break 
dn upon the precious hoard. He ‘looked forward to some future time when his 
Patagonian battalions were to drive hostile isfantry before them hke sheep. 
But this future time was always receding ; and it is probable that, if his life 
thad been prolonged thirty years, his superb army would never have seen any 
harder service than a sham fight in the fields near Berlin. But the great mili- 

tary means which he had collected were destined to be employed by a pint far 
more daring and inventive than his own. 

Frederic, surnamed the Great, son of Frederic Ww liam, was born in January, 
w712. It may safely be pronounced that he had received from nature a 
strong and sharp understanding and a tare firmness of temper and intensity of 
will. As to the othercparts of his character, itis difficult to say whether 
they are to be ascribed to nature or to the Strange training which he under- 
went. The history of his boyhood is painfully interesting. Oliver Twist in 
the parish workhouse, Smike at Dotheboys Hall, were petted children when 
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compared with this wretched heir apparent of a crown, The nature of Fred- 
enc Wilham was bard and bad, and the habit of exercising arbitrary power 
had made him frightfully savage. Idis rage constandy vented itself to right 
and left in curses and blows. When his Majesty took a walk, every human 
being fled before him, as if a tiger had broken louse trom a menagerie. — If 
he met a lady in the street, he gave her a kick and told her to go home and 
mind her brats. If he saw a clergyman staring at the soldiers, he admonished 
the reverend gentleman to betake himself to study and prayer, and entorced 
this pious advice by a sound caning administered on the spot. But it was in 
his own house that he was most unreasonable and ferocious. — His palace was 
hell and he the most execrable of fiends—-a cross between Moloch and Puck. 
His son Frederic and his daughter Wilhelmina, afterwards Margravine of Ha- 
reuth, were in an especial manner objects of his aversion. His own mind was 
unculuvated. He despised literature. He hated infidels, papists and metaphy- 
sicians, and did not very well understand in what they differed from cach other, 
The business of iife, according to him, was to drill and to be drilled. The 
recreations Suited tu a prince were to sit ina cloud of tobacco-smoke, to sip 
Swedish beer between the pufis of the pipe, to play backgainmon for three- 
halfpence a rubber, to kfll wild hogs and to shoot partridges by the thousand. 
The Prince-Royal showed little inclination either tor the serious cmployments 
or for the amusements of his father. © He shirked the duties of the parade 3 he 
detested the fume of tobacco; he had no taste either for backgammon or for 
held sports. He had an exquisite ear, and performed skilfully on the flute. 
His earliest instructors had been French refugees, and they had awakened in 
him a strong passion for French literature and French society. Frederic 
Wilham regarded these tastes as effeminate and contemptible, and, by abuse 
and persecution, made them sull stronger. Things became worse when the 
Prince-Royal attained that time of life at which the great revolution in the 
human mind and body takes place. dle was guilty of some youthful indis- 
cretions which no good and wise parent would regard with severity, At 
a later period he was accused, truly or falscly, of vices from which [listery 
averts her eyes, and which even Satire bhi$hes to name--vices such that, to 
borrow the energetic language of Lord Keeper Coventry, ‘the depraved na- 
ture of man, which of itself carrieth man to all other sin, abhorreth them.” 
But the offences of his youth were not characterised by any peculiar turpi- 
tude. They excited, however, transports of rage in the King, who hated 
all faults except those to which he was himself inchned, and who conceived 
that he made ample atonement to Heaven for his brutality by holding 
the softer passions in detestation. The Prince-Royal, too, was not one ot 
those who are content to take their religion on trust. He asked puz- 
zling questions, and brought forward arguments which seemed to savour 
of something different from pure Lutheranism. ‘The King suspected that 
his son was inclined to be a heretic of some sort or other, whether 
Calvinist or Atheist his Majesty did not very well know. The or- 
dinary malignity of Frederic William was bad enough He now 
thought malignity a part of his duty as a Christian’ man and all the con- 
science that he had stimulated his hatred. The flute was broken—the French 
books were sent out of the palace—the Prince was kicked and cudgelled and 
pulled by the hair. At dinner the plates were hurled at his head—sometimes 
he was restricted to bread and water—sometimes hg was forced to swallow 
food so nauseous that he could not keep it on his stomach. Once his Jather 
knocked him down, dragged him along the floor to a window, and was with 
difficulty prevented from strangling him with tbe cord of the curtain. The 
Queen, for the crime of not wishing to see her son murdercd, was subiected to 
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the grossest indignities. The Princess Wilhelmina, who took her brother’s 
part, was treated almost as ill as Mrs. Brownrigg’s apprentices. Driven to 
despair, the unhappy youth tried to run away; then the fury of the old tyrant 
rose to madness. The Prince was an officer in the army ; his flight was there- 
fore desertion ; and, in the moral code of Frederic William, desertion was the 
highest of all crimes—-‘‘ Desertion,” says this royal theologian, in one of his 
half crazy letters, ‘Sis from hell. It is a work of the children of the Devil. 
No child of God could possibly be guilty of it.” An accomplice of the Prince, 
in spite of the recommendation of a court-martial, was mercilessly put to death. 
It seemed probable that the Prince himself would suffer the same fate. It was 
with difficulty that the intercession of the States of Helland, of the Kings of 
Sweden and Poland, and of the Emperor of Germany, saved the House of 
Brandenburg from the stain of an unnatural murder. After months of cruel 
suspense, Frederic learned that his life would be spared. He remained, how- 
ever, long a prisoner; but he was not on that account to be pitied. He found 
in his gavlers a tenderness which he had never found in his father ; his table 
was not sumptuous, but he had wholesome food in sufficient quantity to appease 
hunger ; he could read the ‘* Henriade ” without being kicked and could play 
on his flute without having it broken over his head. 

When his confinement terminated, he was a man. Ife had nearly completed 
his twenty-first year, and could scarcely even by such a parent as Frederic 
William be kept much longer under the restraints which had made his boyhood 
miserable. Suffering had matared his understanding while it had hardened 
his heart and soured his temper. He had learnt self-command and dis- 
simulation: he affected to conform to some of his father’s views; and sub- 
missively accepted a wife, who was a wife only in name, from his father’s hand. 
He also served with credit, though without any opportunity of acquiring bril- 
liant distinction, under the command of Prince Eugene, during a campaign 
marked by no extraordinary events. Te was now permitted to keep a separate 
establishment, and was therefore able to indulge with caution his own tastes. 
Partly in order to conciliate the King and partly, no doubt, from inclination, 
he gave up a portion of his time fo military and political business, and thus 
Pradually acquired such an aptitude for affairs as his most intimate associates 
were not aware that he possessed, 

His favourite abode was at Rheinsberg, near the frontier which separates the 
Prussian dominions from the Duchy of Mecklenburg. Rheinsberg is a fertile 
and smiling spot in the midst of the sandy waste of the Marquisate. The 
mansion, surrounded by woods of oak and beech, looks out upon a spacious 
lake. There Frederic amused himself by laying out gardens in regular alleys 
and intricate mazes, by building obelisks, temples and conservatories, and by 
collecting rare fruits and flowers. His retirement was enlivened by a few 
companions, among whom he seems to have preferred those who, by birth or 
extraction, were French. With these inmates, he dined and supped well, 
drank freely, and amused himself sometimes with concerts and sometimes with 
holding chapters of a fraternity which he called the Order of Bayard; but 
literature was his chief resource. 

His education had been entirely French. The long ascendency which Louis 
XIV. had enjoyed, and the eminent merit of the tragic and comic dramatists, 
of the satirists and of the preachers who had flourished under that magnificent 
prince, had made the French language predominant in Europe. Even in 
countries which had a national literature and which could boast of names 
yreater than those of Racino, of Moliere and of Massillon—in the country of 

ante, in the country.of Cervantes, in the country of Shakspeare and Milton— 
the inteligstual fashions of Paris had been to a great extent adopted, Germany 
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had not yet produced a single masterpiece of poetry or eloquence. In Germany, 
therefore, the French taste reigned without rival and without limit. Every 
youth of rank was taught to speak and write French. That he should speak 
and write his own tongue with politeness, or even with accuracy and facility, 
was regarded as comparatively an unimportant object. Even Frederic William, 
with all his rugged Saxon prejudices, thought it necessary that his children 
should know French and quite unnecessary that they should be well versed in 
German. The Latin was positively interdicted. ‘* My son,” his Majesty 
wrote, ‘‘shall not learn Latin; and, more than that, I will hot suffer anybody 
even to mention such a thing to me.”” One of the preceptors ventured to read 
the ‘*Golden Bull” in the original with the Prince-Royal. Frederic William 
entered the room, and broke out in his usual kingly style. 

‘** Rascal, what are you at there?” 

‘*Please your Majesty,” answered the preceptor, ‘I was explaining the 
**Golden Bull” to his Royal Highness.” 

**PH Golden Bull you, you rascal!” roared the Majesty of Prussia. Up 
went the King’s cane ; away ran the terrified instructor; and lrederic’s classical 
studies ended for ever. He now and then aflected to quote Latin sentences, 
and produced such exquisitely Ciceronian phrases as these: ‘* Stante pede 
morire ;” ‘De gustibus non est disputandus ;” ‘‘’Tot verbas, tot spondera.” 
Of Italian, he had not enough to read a page of Metastasio with ease ; and of 
the Spanish and English, he did not, as far as we are aware, understand a 
single word. 

As the highest human compositions to which he had access were those of the 
French writers, it is not strange that his admiration for those writers should 
have been unbounded. His ambitious and eager temper carly prompted him 
to imitate what he admired. The wish, perhaps, dearest to his heart was, that 
he might rank among the masters of French rhetoric and poctry. Ele wrote 
prose and verse as indefatigably as if he had been a starving hack of Cave or 
Osborn; but Nature, which had bestowed on him, in a large measure, the 
talents of a captain and of an administrgtor, had withheld from him those 
higher and rarer gifts without which industry Jabours in vain to produce 
immortal eloquence and song. And, indeed, had he been blessed with more 
imagination, wit and fertility of thought than he appears to have had, he 
would still have been subject to one great disadvantage, which would, in all 
probability, have for ever prevented him him from taking a high place among 
men of letters. He had not the full command of any language. There was _ 
no machine of thought which he could employ with perfect case, confidence 
and freedom. He had German enough to scold his servants or to give the 
word of command to his grenadiers, but his grammar and pronunciation were 
extremely bad. He found it difficult to make out the meaning even of the sim- 
plest German poetry. On one occasion, a version of Kacine’s *‘ Iphigénie ” was 
read tohim. He held the French original in his hand ; but was forced to own 
that, even with such help, he could not understand the translation. Yet, though 
he had neglected his mother tongue in order to bestow all his attention on French, 
his French was, after all, the French of a foreigner. It was necessary for him 
to have always at his beck some men of letters from Paris to point out the sole- 
cisms and false rhymes of which, tc the last, he was frequently guilty. Even had 
he possessed the poetic faculty—of which, as far as we can judge, he was utterly 
destitute—the want of a language would have prevenged him from being a great 
poet. No noble work of imagination, as far as we recollect, was ever com- 
sii by any man, except in a dialect which he had learned without remem- 

ing how or when, and which he had spoken with perfect ease before he had 
ever analysed its structure. Romans of great talent wrote Greek gerses , but 
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how many of those verses fave deserved to live ? eae men of eminent genius 
have, in modern times, written Latin poems; but, as far as we are aware, 
none of those poems, not even Milton’s, can be ranked in the first class of art, 
or even very high in the second. It is not strange, therefore, that, in the 
French verses of Frederic, we can find nothing beyond the reach of any man 
of good parts and industry, nothing above the level of Newdigate and 
Seatonian poetry. fis best pieces may perhaps rank with the worst in 
Dodsley’s collection. In history, he succeeded better. We do not, indeed, 
find, in any part of his voluminous *t Memoirs,” either deep reflection or vivid 
painting. But the narrative is distinguished by clearness, conciseness, good 
sense and a certain air of truth and simplicity, which is singularly graceful in 
aman who, having done great things, sits down to relate them, | On the 
whole, however, none of his writings are so agreeable to us as his ‘' Letters,” 

partic ularly those which are written with earnestness and are not embroidered 
with verses. 

It is not strange that a young man devoted to literature, and acquainted only 
with the hterature of France, should have looked with profound veneration on 
the genius of Voltaire, nor is it just to condemn him for this feeling. ‘* A man 
who has never seen the sun.” says Calderon, in one of his charming comedies, 
“cannot be blamed for thinking that no glory can exceed that of the moon. 
Aman who has seen neither moon nor sun, cannot be blamed for talking of the 
unrivalled brightness of the morning star.” Had Frederic been able to read 
Homer and Malton, or even Virgil and Tasso, his admiration of the ‘t Henriade” 
would prove that he was utterly destitute of the power of discerning what is 
excellent in art. Had he been familar with Sophocles or Shakspeare, we 
should have expected him to appreciate ** Zaire” more justly. Had he been able 
to study Thucydides and ‘Pacitus in the onyinal Greek and Latin, he would 
have known that there were heights in the eloquence of history far beyond the 
reach of the author of the * Life of Charles the Twelfth.” But the finest heroic 
poem, several of the most powerful tragedies, and the most brilliant and 
victuresque historical work that Frederic had ever read, were Voltaire’s. Such 
ih and various excellence moved the young Prince almost to adoration. 
The opinions of Voltaire on religious and philosophical questions had not yet 
been fully exhibited to the public. Ata later period, when an exile from his 
cottitry and at open war with the Church, he spoke out. But when Frederic 
was at Rheinsberg, Voltaire was still a courtier; and, though he could not 
“always curb his petulant wit, he had as yet pablished nothing that could ex- 
clude him from Versailles, and litule that a divine of the mild and generous 
school of Grotius and Tillotson might, not read with pleasure. In the ** Hen- 
riade,” in © Zaire’? and in “ Alzire,” Christian piety is exhibited in the most 
amiable form ; and, some years after the period él which we are wriling, a Pope 

condescended to accept the dedication of ‘‘ Mahomet.” The real sentiments 
of the poet, however, might be clearly perceived by a keen eye through the 
decent disguise with which he veiled them, and could not escape the sagacity 
of Frederic, who held similar opinions and had been accustomed to practise 
similar dissimulation. 

The Prince wrote to his idol in the style of a worshipper; and Voltaire 
replied with exquisite grace and address. A correspondence followed, which 
may be studied with advantage by those who wish to become proficients in the 
ignoble art of flattery, Ne man ever paid comphments better than Voltaire. 
His sweetest confectionery had always a delicate yet stimulating flavour which 
was delightful to palates wearied by the coarse preparations of inferior artists. 
It was only from his hand that so much sugar could be swallowed without 
making thasswallower sick. Copies of verses, writing desks, trinkets of amber, 
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were exchanged between the frends. Frederic confided his writings to 
Voltaire 3 and Voltaire applauded as if’ Frederic had been Racine and Bossuet 
in one. One of bis Royal Hlighness’s performances was a refutation of the 
© Pracipe” of Machiavelli Voltaire undertook to convey it to. the press. 
Tt was entitled the ‘ AntieMachiavel,” and was an editying homily against 
rapacity, perhidy, arbitrary government, unjust war—in short, against almost 
everviiung for which its author is now remembered among men. 

The ald King uttered now and then a ferocious growl at the diversions of 
Khemsberg. But dus health was broken 5 his end was approaching ; and his 
vizour was impaired. [le had only one pleasure left, that of seeing tall soldiers, 
He could always be propitiated by a present of a yrenadier of six feet four or 
six feet five ; and such presents were from ume to time judiciously offered by 
his son. 

Early in the year 1740, Frederic Willam met death with a firmness and 
dignity worthy of a better and wiser man 5 and Frederic, who had just com- 
pleted his twenty-eighth year, became King of Prussia. Llis character was 
little understood. “That he had good abilities, indeed, no person who had 
talked with him or corresponded with him, could doubt. But the easy 
Epicurean life which he had lead, his love of good cookery and good wine, of 
music, of conversation, of light literature, led many to regard him as a sensual 
and intellectual voluptuary., Tis habit of canting about moderation, peace, 
liberty and the happiness which a good mind derives from the happiness of 
others, had imposed on some who should have known better, ‘Those who 
thought best of hin capecied a Telemachus after Penelon's pattern, Others 
predicted the approach of a Medicean aye --an age propitious to learning and 
art and not unpropitious to pleasure. Nobody had the least suspicion that a 
tyrant, of extraordinary military and political talents, of industry more extra: 
ordinary still, without fear, without faith and without mercy, had ascended the 
throne. 

The disappointment of Falstaff at his old boon-companion’s coronation was 
net more bitter than that which awaited some of the inmates of Kheinsberg. 
They had long louked forward to the accession of their patron as to the day 
from which their own prosperity and greatness was to date. They had at last 
reached the promised land, the land which they had figured to themselves as 
flowing with milk and honey ; and they found it a desert. ‘* No more of these 
fooleries,” was the short, sharp admonition given by Frederic to one of them. 
It soon became plain that, in the most important points, the new sovercign 
bore a strony famuly likeness to his predecessor. There was indeed a wide 
difference between the father and the son as respected extent and vigour of in- 
tellect, speculative opinions, amusements, studies, outward demeanour. Dut 
the groundwork of the character was the same in both, To both were coim- 
mon the love of order, the love of business, the military taste, the parsinauy, 
the imperious spirit, the wmper, irritable even to ferocity, the pleasure in the 
pain and hamilitation of others. But these propensities had in Frederic Wilhans 
partaken of the gencral unsoundness of his mind, and wore a very different aspect 
when found in company with the strong and cultivated understanding of his 
successor, Thus, for example, lrederic was as anxious as any prince could be 
about the efficacy of hisarmy. But this anxtety never degenerated intoa mono- 
mania like that which Jed his father to pay fancy-priges for giants. Frederic 
Was as thrifty about money as any prince or any private man ought to be. But 
ne did not conceive, lke his father, that it was worth while to cat unwholesome 
Cabbages for the sale of saving four,or five rixdollars in the year. lrederic 
was, we fear, as malevolent as his father; but Frederic’s wit cnayled him 
often to show his malevelence in ways more decent than thuf to which his 
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father resorted, and to inflict misery and degradation by a taunt instead of a 
blow. Frederic, it is true, by no means relinquished his hereditary privilege 
of kicking and cudgelling. His practice, however, as to that matter, differed 
In some Important respects from his father’s, To Frederick William, the mere 
circumstance that any person whatever, men, women or children, Prussians or 
foreigners, were within reach of his toes and of his cane, appeared to be a 
sufficient reason for proceeding to belabour them. Frederic required provoca- 
tion as well as vivacity ; nor was he ever known to inflict this paternal species 
of correction on any but his born subjects, though on one occasion M. Thiebault 
had reason, during a few seconds, to anticipate the high honour of being an 
exception to this general rule. 

The character of Frederic was still very imperfectly understood either by his 
subjects or by his neighbours, when events occurred which exhibited it in a strong 
livht. A few months after his accession died Charles VI., Emperor of Germany, 
the last descendant, in the male line, of the house of Austria. 

Charles left no son, and had, lony before his death, relinquished all hopes of 
male issuc. During the Intter part of his life, his principal object had been to 
secure to his descendants in the female line the many crowns of the house of 
Hapsburg. With this view, he had promulgated a new law of succession, 
widely celebrated throughout Europe under the name ofthe Pragmatic Sanction. 
By virtue of this law, his daughter, the Archduchess Maria Theresa, wife of 
Francis of Loraine, succeeded to the dominions of her ancestors. 

No sovereign has éver taken possession of a throne by a clearer title. All 

the politics of the Austrian cabinet had, during twenty years, been directed to 
ong sinvle end -~-the settlement of the succession. From every person whose 
rights could be considered as injuriously affected, renunciations in the most 
solemn form had been obtained. The new law had becn ratihed by the Estates 
of all the kingdoms and principalities which made up the great Austrian 
monarchy. England, France, Spain, Russia, Poland, Prussia, Sweden, Den- 
mark, the Germanic body, had bound themselves by treaty to maintain the 
Pragmatic Sanction, That instrament was placed under the protection of 
the public faith of the whole civilised world. 
» Even ifno geet stipulations on this subject had existed, the arrangement 
was one which no good man would have been willing to disturb. It was a 
peaceable arrangement. It was an arrangement acceptable to the great popu- 
lation whose happiness was chiefly concerned. It was an arrangement which 
made no change in the distribution of power among the states of Christendom. 
It was an arrangement which could be set aside only by means of a general 
war; and, if it were set. aside, the effect would be that the equilibrium of 
Europe would be deranged, that the loyal and patriotic feelings of millions 
would be cruelly outraged, and that great provinces which had been united for 
centuries would be torn from each other by main force. 

The sovereigns of Europe were, therefore, bound by every obligation which 
those who are intrusted with power over their fellow-creatures ought to hold 
most sacred, to respect and defend the rights of the Archduchess. Her situation 
and her personal qualities were such as might be expected to move the mind of 
any generous man to pity, admiration and chivalrous tenderness. She was in 
her twenty-fourth year. Her form was majestic, her features beautiful, her 
countenance sweet and xnimated, her voice musical, her deportment gracious 
and dignified. In all domestic relations she was without reproach. She was 
married to a husband whom she loved, and was on the point of giving birth to 
a child when death deprived her of her father. The loss of a parent and the 
new cares of empire were too much for her in the delicate state of her health. 
Her spirits were depressed and her check lost its bloom. Yet it seemed that 
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sne had little cause for anxiety. It seemed that justice, humanity and the faith 
of treaties would have their due weight, and that the setdement so solemnly 
guaranteed would be quietly carried into effect. England, Russia, Polapd and 
Holland declared in form their intention to adhere to their engagements, The 
French ministers made a verbal declaration to the same effect. But from no 
quarter did the young Queen of Hungary receive stronger assurances of friend- 
ship and support than from the King of Prussia. 

Yet the Ning of Prussia, the Anti-Machiavel, had already fully determined 
to commit the great crime of violating his plighted faith, of robbing the ally 
whom he was bound to defend, and of plunging all Europe into a long, bloody 
and desolating war; and all this for no end whatever, except that he might 
extend his dominions and see his name in the pazettes. Tle determined to 
assemble a great army with speed and secrecy, to Invade Silesia before Maria 
Theresa should be apprised of his design, and to add that rich province to his 
kingdom, | 

We will not condescend to refute at Jength the pleas which the compiler of 
the ‘* Memoirs ” before us has copied from Doctor Preuss. They amount to this, 
that the house of Brandenburg had some ancient pretensions to Silesia, and 
had in the previous century been compelled, by hard usage on the part of the 
Court of Vienna, to waive those pretensions. It is certain that, whoever 
might originally have been in the right, Prussia had subinitted, Prince after 
prince of the house of Brandenburg had acquiesced in the existing arrange- 
ment. Nay, the Court of Berlin had recently been alhed with that of Vienna 
and had guarantced the integrity of the Austrian states. Is it not perfectly 
clear that, if antiquated claims are to be set up against recent treaties and Jong 
possession, the world can never be at peace for a day? The laws of all nations 
have wisely established a time of limitation, after which titles, however ilegiti- 
mate in their origin, cannot be questioned. It is felt by everybody that to 
eject a person from his estate on the ground of some injustice committed in the 
time of the Tudors would produce all the evils which result from arbitrary con- 
fiscation and would make all property insecure. It concerns the commonwealth 
—so runs the legal maxim—that there be an end of liuigation. And surely this 
maxim is at least equally applicable to the great commonwealth of states ; for 
in that commonwealth litigation means the devastation of provinces, the 
suspension of trade andl industry, sieves like those of Badajoz and St. Seb- 
astian, pitched ficlds like those of Eylau and Boroding. We hold that the 
transfer of Norway from Denmark to Sweden was an unjustifiable proceeding ; 
but would the King of Denmark be therefore justified in landing, without 
any new provocation in Norway, and commencing military operations there ? 
The King of Holiand thinks, no doubt, that he was unjustly deprived of the 
Belgian provinces. Grant that it were so. Would he, therefore, be justified 
in marching with an army on Brussels? The case against Frederic was still 
stronger, inasmuch as the injustice of which he complained had been committed 
more than a century before. Nor must it be forgotten that he owed the highest 
versonal obligations to the hoyse of Austria. It may be doubted whether 
his life hael not been preserved by the intercession of the prince whose daughter 
he was about to plunder, 

To do the King justice, he pretended to no more virtue than he had. In 
manifestoes he might, for form’s sake, msert some idle stories about his ant:- 
quated claim on Silesia ; but in his conversations and ‘“#lemoirs” he took a very _ 
different tone. To quote his own words: ‘‘ Ambition, interest, the desire of 
making people talk about me, carried the day ; and I decided for war.” 

Having resolved on his course, he acted with ability and vigour. It was 
impossible wholly to conceal his preparations ; for throughout, the “Prussian 
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territorics regiments, guns and baggage were in motion. The Austrian envoy 
at Berlin apprised his court of these facts and expressed a suspicion of Frederic’s 
designs ; but the ministers of Maria Theresa refused to give credit to so black an 
imputation on a young prince who was known chiefly by his high professions of 
intugrity and philanthropy. ‘* We will not,” they wrote—‘ we cannot believe 


In the meantime, the Prussian forces had been assembled. Without any 
declaration of war, without any demand for reparation, in the very act of 
souring forth compliments and assurances of good will, Frederic commenced 
Pestle Many thousands of his troops were actually in Silesia before the 
Queen of Hungary knew that he had set up any claim to any part of ese 
territories, At length he sent her a message which could be regarded only a 
aninsult. If she would but let him have Silesia, he would, he said, stand _ 
her against any power which should try to deprive her of her other dominions : 
as if he was not already bound to stand by her, or as if his new promise could 
be of more value than the old one ! 

It was the depth of winter. The cold was severe and the roads deep in 
mire. But the Prussians pressed on. Resistance was impossible. The 
Austrian army was then neither numerous nor efficient. The small portion 
of that army which Iay in Silesia was unprepared for hostilities. Glogau was 
blockaded ; Breslau opened its gates ; Ohlau was evacuated. A few scattered 
garrisons still held’ out; but the whole open country was subjugated ; no enemy 
ventured to encounter the King in the field; and, before the end of January, 
1741, he returned to receive the congratulations of his subjects at Berlin. 

Hfad the Silesian question been “merely a question between Frederic and 
Maria Theresa, it would be impossible to acquit the Prussian King of gross 
perfidy. But when we consider the effects which his policy produced,-and 
could not fail to producg, on the whole community of civilised nations, we are 
compelled to pronounce a condemnation still more severe. Tull he began the 
war, it seemed possible, even probable, that the peace of the world would be 
preserved, The plunder of the gizat Austrian heritage was indeed a strong 
temptation; and in more than one cabinet ambitious schemes were already 
weditated, But the treaties by which the Pragmatic Sanction had been 
guaranteed were express and recent. To throw all: Europe into confusion 
for a purpose clearly unjust was no light matter. England was true to her 
engagements. The voice of Fleury had always been io peace. Hie had a 
conscience. He was now in extreme old age and was unwilling, after a life 
which, when his situation was considered, must be pronounced singularly pure, 
to carry the fresh stain of a great crime before the tribunal of his God. vel 
the vain and unprincipled Belle Isle, whose whole life was one wild day-dream of 
conquest nnd spohation, felt that France, bound as she was by solemn stipula- 
tions, could not, without disgrace, make a direct attack on the Austrian 
dominions. Charles, Elector of Bavaria, pretended that he had a right to a 
large part of the inheritance which the Pragmatic Sanction gave to the Queen 
of Hungary; bat he was not sufficiently ‘powerful to move without : support. 
It might, therefore, not unreasonably be expected that, after a short period of 
restlessness, all the patentates of C hristendom would scqinesce In the arrange- 
ments made by the late Emperor. But the selfish rapacity of the King of 
Prussia gave the signal to his neighbours. His example quieted their sense of 
shame. His-suecess led them to underrate the dificuly of dismembering the 
Austrian monarchy. The whole world sprang to arms, On the head of 
Frederic is all the bloud which was shed in a war which raged during many 
years and in every quarter of the globe—the blood of the column of Fontenoy, 
the blova of tlhe brave mountaineers who were slauzhtered at Culloden. The 
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évils produced by his wickedness were felt in lands where the name of 
Prussia was unknown ; and, in order that he might rob a neighbour whom 
he had promised to defend, black men fought on the coast of Coro- 
mandel and red men scalped each other by the Great Lakes of North 
America. 

Silesia had been occupied without a battle 5; but the Austrian troops were 
advancing to the relief of the fortresses which still held out. In the spring, 
Frederic rejoined his army. He had seen little of war and had never com- 
manded any great body of men in the field. Tt is not, therefore, strange that 
his first military operations showed little of that skill which, ata later period, 
was the admiration of Europe. What connoisseurs say of some pictures painted 
by Raphael in his youth may be said of this campaign. It was in Frederic’s 
early, bad manner. Fortunately for him, the generals to whom he was opposed 
were men of small capacity. The discipline of his own troops, particularly of 
the infantry, was unequalled in that age; and some able and experienced 
officers were at hand to assist him with their advice. Of these, the most dis- 
tinguished was Field-Marshal Schwerin, a brave adventurer of Pomeranian 
extraction, who had served half the governments in Europe, had borne the 
commissions of the States-General of Holland and of the Duke of Mecklenburg, 
had fought under Marlborough at Blenheim and had been with Charles the 
Twelfth at Bender. 

Frederic’s first battle was fought at Molwitz 3; and never did the career of a 
great commander open in a more inauspicious manner. His army was vic- 
torious. Not only, however, did he not establish his title to the character of 
an able general, but he was so unfortunate as to make it doubtful whether he 
possessed the vulgar courage ofa soldier. The cavalry, which he conmanded 
IN person, was put to flight. Unaccustomed to the tumult and carnage of a 
field of battle, he lost his self-possession and listened too readily to those who 
urged him to save himself. His English grey carricd him many miles from 
the field, while Schwerin, though wounded in two places, manfully upheld the 
day. The skill of the old Tield-Marshal and the steadiness of the Prussian 
battalions prevailed ; and the Austrian army was driven from the field with the 
loss of cazht thousand men. 

The news was carried late at night toa mill in which the King had taken 
shelter, It gave him a bitter pang. He was successful ; but he owed his 
success to dispositions which others had made and to the valour of men who 
had fought while he was flying. So unpromising was the first appearance of 
the greatest warrior of that age ! 

The battle of Molwitz was the signal for a general explosion throughout 
Europe. Bavaria took up arms. — France, not yet declaring herself a principal 
in the war, took part init as an ally of Bavaria. The two great statesmen to 
whom mankind had owed many years of tranquility disappeared about this 
time from the scene, but not till they had both been guilty of the weakness of 
sacrificing their sense of justice and their love of peace to the vain hope of 
preserving their power. Fleury, sinking under age and infirmity, was ae 
down by the impetuosity of Belle Isle. Walpole retired from the service of his 
ungrateful country to his woods and paintings at Houghton; and his power 
devolved on the daring and eccentric Carteret. - As were the ministers, so 
were the nations. Thirty years, during which Europe had, with few interrup- 
tions, enjoyed repose, had prepared the public mind fer great military efforts. 
A new generation bad grown up which could not remember the siege of Turin 
or the slaughter of Malplaquet ; which knew war by nothing but its trophies ; 
and which, while it looked with pride on the tapestries at Blenheim or the 
statuc in the Place of Victories, little thought by what privagions, «hy what 
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waste of private fortunes, by how many bitter tears, conquests must be 
purchased, 

Fora time fortune seemed adverse to the Queen of Hungary. Frederic 
invaded Moravia. The French and Bavarians penetrated into Bohemia and 
were there joined by the Saxons. | Prague was taken. The Elector of Bavaria 
was raised by the suffrages of his colleagues to the Imperial throne, a throne 
which the practice of centuries had almost entitled the House of Austria to 
regard as a hereditary possession. 

Yet was the spirit of the haughty daughter of the Czesars unbroken. 
Hungary was still hers by an unquestionable title; and, although her ances- 
tors had found Hungary the most mutinous of all their kingdoms, she re- 
solved to trust herself to the fidelity of a people, rude indeed, turbulent and 
impatient of oppression, but brave, gencrous and simple-hearted. In the 
midst of distress and peril, she had given birth to a son, afterwards the Emperor 
Joseph the Second. Scarcely had she risen from her couch when she hastened 
to Presburg. There, in the sight of an innumerable multitude, she was crowned 
with the crown and robed with the robe of St. Stephen. No spectator could 
restrain his tears when the beautiful young mother, still weak from child-bear. 
ing, rode, after the fashion of her fathers, up the Mount of Detiance, 
unshcathed the ancient sword of state, shook it towards north and south, east 
and west, and, with a glow on her pale face, challenged the four corners of the 
world to dispute her rights and those of her boy. At the first sitting of the 
Diet, she appeared clad in deep mourning for her father; and in pathetic 
and dignified words implored her people to support her just cause. Magnates 
and deputies sprang up, half drew their sabres, and with eager voices vowed 
to stand by her with their lives and fortunes. Till then, her firmness had 
never once forsaken her before the public eye; but at that shout she sank 
down upon her throne and wept aloud. Sull more touching was the sight 
when, a few days Jater, she came again before the Estates of her realm, and 
held up before them the little Archduke in her arms. Then it was that the 
enthusiasm of Hungary broke forth into that war-cry which soon resounded 
throughout Europe, ‘! Let us die tor our King, Maria Theresa !” 

In the meantime, Frederic was meditating a change of policy. He had no 
wish to raise France to supreme power on the Continent at the expense of the 
house of Hapsburg. His first object was to rob the Queen of Hungary. His 
second was that, if possible, nobody should rob her but himself. He had 
entered into engagements with the powers leagued against Austria ; but these 
engagements were in his estimation of no more force than the guarantee for- 
mefly given to the Pragmatic Sanction, His game now was to secure his 
share of the plunder by betraying his accomplices. | Maria Theresa was litile 
inclined to listen to any such compromise ; but the English government repre- 
sented to her so strongly the necessity of buying off so formidable an enemy as 
Frederic that she agreed to negotiate. The negotiation would not, however, 
have ended in a treaty had not the arms of Frederic been crowned with a 
second victory. Prince Charles of Loraine, brother-in-law to Maria Theresa, 
a bold and active, though unfortunate, general, gave battle to the Prussians at 
Chotusitz and was defeated. The King was still only a learner of the military 
art. He acknowledged, at a later period, that his success on this occasion was 
to be attributed, not at all to his own generalship, but solely to the valour and 
steadiness of his troops. , He completely effaced, however, by his courage and 
energy, the stain which Molwitz had left on his reputation. 

A peace, concluded under the English mediation, was the fruit of this battle. 
Maria Theresa ceded Silesia ; Frederic abandoned his allies ; Saxony followed 
bis example ; and the Queen was left at liberty to turn her whole force against 
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‘France and Bavaria. She was everywhere triumphant. The French were 
compelled to evacuate Bohemia, and with difficulty effected their escape. The 
whole line of their retreat might be tracked by the corpses of thousands who 
had died of cold, fatigue and hunger. Many of those who reached their 
country carried with them the seeds of death. Bavaria was overrun by bands 

of ferocious warriors from that bloody ‘* debatable land” which lies on the 
frontier between Christendom and Islam. The terrible names of the Pandoor, 
the Croat and the Hussar, then first became familiar to western Europe. The 
unfortunate Charles of Bavaria, vanquished by Austria, betrayed by Prussia, 
driven from his hereditary states and neglected by his allies, was hurried by 
Shame and remorse to an untimely end. An English army appeared in the 
heart of Germany and defeated the French at Dettingen. The Austrian 
captains already began to talk of completing the work of Marlborough and 

Eugene, and of compelling France to relinquish Alsace and the fhree Bishoprics. 

The Court of Versailles, in this peril, looked to Frederic for help. He had 
been guilty of two great treasons-—perhaps he might be induced to commit a 
third. The Duchess of Chateauroux then held the chief influence over the 
feeble Louis. She determined to send an agent to Berlin; and Voltaire was 
selected for the mission. He eagerly undertook the task; for, while his 
literary fame filled all Europe, he was troubled with a childish craving for 
political distinction. He was vain, and not without reason, of his address and 
of his insinuating eloquence ; and he flattered himself that he possessed bound- 
less influence over the King of Prussia. The truth was, that he knew, as yet, 
only one corner of Frederic's character. He was well acquainted with all the 
petty vanities and affectations of the poetaster, but was not aware that these 
foibles were united with all the talents and vices which lead to success in active 
life, and that the unlucky versifier who bored him with reams of middling 
Alexandrines, was the most vigilant, suspicious and severe of politicians. 

Voltaire was received with every mark of respect and friendship, was lodged 
in the palace and had a seat daily at the royal table. The negotiation was of 
an extraordinary description. Nothing can be conceived more whimsical than 
the conferences which took place between the first literary man and the first 
practical man of the age, whom a strange weakness had induced to exchange 
their parts. The great poet would talk of nothing but treaties and guarantees 
and the great King of nothing but metaphors and rhymes. On one occasion, 
Voltaire put into his Majesty’s hands a papey on the state of Europe, and 
received it back with verses scrawled on the margin. In secret they both 
laughed at each other. Voltaire did net spare the King’s poems; and the 

King has left on record his opinion of Voltaire’s diplomacy. ‘‘ile had no 
credentials,” says Frederic, ‘‘ and the whole mission was a joke, a mere farce.” 

But what the influence of Voltaire could not effect, the rapid progress of the 
Austrian arms effected. If it should be in the power of “Mana Theresa and 
George the Second to dictate terms of peace to France, what chance was there 
that Prussia would long retain Silesia ? Frederic’s conscience told him that he 
had -acted perfidiously and inhumanly towards the Queen of Hungary. That 
her resentment was strong, she had given ample proof; and of her sespect for 

treaties he judged by hisown. Guarantees, he said, were mere filigree, prett 
to look at, but too brittle to bear the slightest pressure. He thought it his 
safest course to ally himself closely to France and again to attack the Empress 
een. Accordingly, in the autumn of 1744, withd&t notice, without any 
| t pretext, he recommenced hostilities, marched through the electorate of 

Saxony without troubling himself about the permission of the Elector, invaded — 

_ Bohemia, took Prague and even menaced Vienna. | | 

«Jt was now that, for the first time, he experienced the inconstaacy of fortune. 
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An Austrian army under Charles of Loraine threatened his communications 
with Silesia. Saxsny was all in arms behind him. He found it necessary to 
save himself by a retreat. | He afterwards owned that his failure was the 
natural effect of his own blunders. No general, he said, had ever committed 
greater faults. It must be added, that to the reverses of this campaign he 
always ascribed his subsequent successes. It was in the midst of difficulty and 
disgrace that he caught the first clear glimpse of the principles of the military 
art. ge 
The memorable year 1745 followed. The war raged by sea and land, in 
Italy, in Germany and in Flanders ; and even England, after many years of 
profound internal quiet, saw, for the last time, hostile armies set ‘in battle 
array against each other. This year is memorable in the life of Frederic as the 
date at which his noviciate in the art of war may be said to have termmiated., 
There have been great captains whose precocious and self-taught military 
skill resembled intuition—-Conde, Clive and Napoleon are examples. But 
Frederic was not one of these brillant portents. His proficiency in military 
science Was simply the proficiency which a man of vigorous faculties makes in 
any science to which he applies his mind with earnestess and industry. Tt was 
at Hohenfriedberg that he tirst proved how much he had profited by his errors 
and by their consequences. His victory on that day was chiefly due to his 
skilful dispositions, and convinced Europe that the prince who, a few years 
before, had stood aghast in the rout of Molwitz, had attained in the military 
art a mastery equalled by none of his contemporaries or equalled by Saxe alone. 
The victory of Hohenfriedberg was specdily followed by that of Sorr. 

In the meantime, the arms of France had been victorious in the Low 
Countries. Frederic had no longer reason to fear that Maria TYreresa would 
be able to give law to Lurope, and he began to meditate a fourth breach of 
his enyagements. The Court of Versailles wasalarmed and mortified. A letter 
of earnest expostulation, in the handwriting of Louis, was sent to Berlin ; 
but in vain. In theautumn of 1745, Frederick made peace with England and, 
before the close of the year, with Austria also. The pretensions of Charles of 
Bavaria could present ao obstacle to an accommodation, That unhappy prince 
was no more; and Francis of Loraine, the husband of Maria Theresa, was 
raised, with the general assent of the Germanic body, to the Imperial throne. 

Prussia was again at peace; but the European war lasted ull, in the year 
1748, it was terminated by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. Of all the powers 
that had taken part in it, the only gainer was Frederic. Not only had he 
added to his patrimony the fine province of Silesia: he had, by his un- 
principled dexterity, succeeded so well in alternately depressing the scale of 
Austria and that of France, that he was generally regarded as holding the 
balance of Europe, a gh dignity for one who ranked lowest among kings 
and whose great-grandfather had been no more than a Margrave. By the 
public, the king of Prussia was considered as a politician destitute alike of 
morality and decency, msatiably rapacious and shamelessly false ; nor was 
the public much in the wrong. He was at the same time allowed to be a 
man of parts, a rising general, a shrewd negotiator and administrator. Those 
qualities Wherein he surpassed all mankind were as yet unknown to others 
ar to himself, for they were qualities which shine out only on a dark ground. 
His careeer had hitherto, with little interruption, heen prosperous; and it. 
“was only in adversity, 4. adversity which seemed without hope or. resource, 
sn adversity which would have overwhelmed even men celebrated for strength 
of mind, that his real greatness could be shown. as ae ee 
__ He had, from the commencement of his reign, applied himself to public 
business‘ after.a fashion unknown among kings. Louis XIV, indeed, had. 
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been his own prime minister and had exercised a general superintendence 
aver all the departments of the government; but this was not sufficient for 
Frederic. He was not content with being his own prime minister—he would 
be his own sole minister. Under him thcre was no room, not merely for 
a Richelieu or a Mazarin, but for a Colbert, a Louvois or a Torey, A: love 
of Jabour for its own sake, a restless and insatiable longing to dictate, to inter- 
meddle, to make his power felt, a profound scorn and distrust of his fellow- 
creatures, indisposed him to ask counsel, to confide important secrets, to 
delegate ample powers. The highest functionaries under his government were 
mere clerks, ae were not so much trusted by him as valuable clerks are often 
trusted by the heads of departments. He was his own treasurer, his own 
commander-in-chief, his own intendant of public works, his own minister 
fur trade and justice, for home affairs and foreign affairs, his own master 
of the horse, steward and chamberlain. Matters of which no chief of an 
office In any other government would ever hear were, in this singular monarchy, 
decided by the King in person. Ifa traveller wished for a good place to see a 
review, he had to write to Frederic, and received next day, from a royal 
messenger, Frederic’s answer signed by Irederic’s own hand. This was an 
extravagant, a morbid activity. The public business would assuredly have 
been better done if each department had been put under a man of talents and 
integrity and if the King had contented himself with a general control. In 
this manner, the advantages which belong to unity of design and the 
advantages which belong to the division of labour would have been to 
a great extent combined. Jut such a system would not have suited the 
peculiar temper of Frederic. He could tolerate no will, no reason, in 
the state, save his own. He wished for no abler assistance than that of 
penmen who had just understanding enough to translate, to transcribe, to 
make out his scrawls and to put his concise Yes and No into an official form. 
Of the higher intellectual faculties, there is as much in a copying machine or a 
lithographic press as he required from the secretary of the cabinet. | 

His own exertions were such as were hardly to pe 1 ate from a human 
body or a human mind. At Potsdam, his $rdinary residence, he rose at three 
in summer and four in winter. A page soon appeared witha large basket- 
ful of all the letters which had arrived for the King by the last courier— 
despatches from ambassadors, reports from officers of revenue, plans of build- 
ings, proposals for draining marshes, complaints from persons who thought 
themselves aggrieved, applications from persons who wanted titles, military 
commission and civil situations. He examined the seals with a keen eye ; for 
he was never for‘a moment free from the suspicion that some fraud might 
be practised on him. Then he read the letters, divided them into several 
packets, and signified his pleasure generally by a mark, often by two or three 
words, now and then by some cutting epigram. By eight be had generally 
finished this part of his task. The adjutant-general was then in attendance; | 
and received instructions for the day as to all the military arrangements of the 
kingdom. Then the King went to review his guards, not as kings ordinarily 
_ review their guards, but with the minute attention and severity of an old drill- 
sergeant. In the meantime, the four cabinet secretaries had been employed in 
answering the letters on which the King had that morning signified his will. 
These unhappy men were forced to work all the year round like negro slaves 
in the time of the sugar-crop. They never hada holiday. They never knew 
what it was todine. It was necessary that before“they stirred they should 
finish the whole of their work. The King, always on his guard against 
treachery, took from the heap a handful at random, and looked into them to. 
gee whether his instructions had been exactly followed. This was no bad— 
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security against foul play on the part cf the secretaries; for if one of them 
were detected m a tfick, he might think himsclf fortunate if he escaped with 
five years of imprisonment ina dungeon. Frederic then signed the replies ; 
and all were sent off the same evening. 

The general principles on which this strange government was conducted, 
deserve attention, The policy of Frederic was essentially the same as his 
father’s; but Frederic, while he carried that policy to Jengths to which his 
father never thonght of carrying it, cleared atat the same time from the absur- 
dities with which his father had) encumbered it. “Phe King’s first object was 
to have a great, effcient: and well-trained army. le had ao kingdom 
which in extent and population was hardly an the second rank of European 
powers s and yet he aspired to a place mot inferior to that of the sovereigts 
of Bugland. France and Austia, For that end, it was necessary that 
Prussa should) be all sting.  Joowis NW., with five times as many subjects 
as Frederic, and more than five times as Jarpe a revenue, had not a more 
formidable army. ‘Phe proportion which the soldicrs in’ Prussia bore to the 
people seems hardly credible, Of the males ino the vigour of hfe, a seventh 
dart were probably underarms ; and this great foree had, by drilling, by review- 
ing and by the unsparing use of cance and scourge, been taught to perform all 
evolutions with a rapidity and a precision which would have astonished Villars 
or Enpene. The elevated feelings which are necessary to the best kind of army 
were then wanting to the Prussian service. In those ranks were not found the 
religious and political enthusiasm which inspired the pikemen of Cromwell-~ 
the patriotic ardour, the thirst of glory, the devotion to a great leader, which 
inflamed the Old Guard of Napoleon,  Butain all the mechanical parts of the 
military calling, the Prussians were as superior to the Enghsh and French 
troops of that day as the English and French troops toa rustic milina. 

Though the pay of the Prussian soldier was small, though every rixdollar of 
extraordinary charge was scrutinised by Frederic with a vigilance and suspicion 
suchas Mi. Joseph Hume never brought to the examination of an army esti- 
mate, the expense of such an establishment was, for the means of the country, 
eenormous.  Tnoorder that itmight fot be utterly ruinous, it was necessary that 
every other expenss should be eat down to the lowest possible point. Accord: 
jagly, Fredene, Uhough his dominions bordered on the sea, had no navy. He 
avither had nor wished to have colontes. His judges, his tiscal oMfcers, were 
meanly paid. Elis ministers at foreya courts walked on foot, or drove shabby 
ohl carriages till the axle-trees gave way. Even to his highest diplomatic 
agents, who resided at London and Paris, he allowed less than a thousand 
pounds sterling a-year. The as household was managed with a frugality 
unusual in the establishments of opulent subjects--unexampled in any other 
ene The Wing loved good eating and drinking, and during great part of 
vis life took pleasure in seeing his table surrounded by guests; yet the whole 
charge of his kitchen was brought within the sum of two thousand pounds 
sterling a-year. Efe examined every extraordinary item with a care which 
might be thought to suit the mistress of 2 boarding-house better than a great 
prince. When more than four rixdollars were asked of him for a hundred 
oysters, he stormed as if he had heard that one of his generals had sold a for- 
tregs to the Empress Queen. Not a bottle of Champagne was uncorked with- 
out his express order. The game of the royal parks and forests, a serious head 
of expenditure in most kipgdoms, was to him a source of profit. The whole 
was farmed out ; and though the farmers were almost ruined by their contraet, 
the King would grant them no remission. His wardrobe consisted of one fine 
gala dress, which lasted him ail his life ; of two or three old coats fit for Mon- 
mouth Street, of yellow waistcoats soiled with snuff and of huge boots em- 
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browned by tme. One taste alone sometimes allured him beyond the limits of 
parsimony, nay, even beyond the limits of prudence, the taste for building. In 
all other things his economy was such as we might call by a harsher name if 
we did not reflect that his funds were drawn from a heavily taxed people, and 
that it was impossible for him, without excessive tyranny, to keep up at once a 
formidable army and a splendid court. 

Considered as an administrator, Frederic had undoubtedly many tillestoe praise 
Order was strictly maintained throughout his dominions. — Property was secure. 
A great liberty of speaking and of writing was allowed. Contident in the irre- 
sisuble strength derived from a great army, the King looked down on malcon- 
tents and libellers with a wise disdain; and gave little encouragement to spies 
and jaformers. When he was told of the disatleetion of one of his subjects, he 
merely asked, ‘* how many thousand men can he brings into the field 2” The 
once saw a crowd staring at something ona wall, Ele rode up and found that 
the object of curiosity was a scurrilous placard against binself. Phe placard 
had been posted up so ligh that it was not easy to read at. Frederic ordered 
his attendants to take it down and put it lower. ** My people and I,” he said, 
‘*have come to an agreement which satisties us both, ‘They are to say what they 
ease and Tam to do what [ please.” No person would have dared to pub- 
lish in London satires on George I. approaching to the atrocity of those satires 
on Frederic, which the booksellers at Berlin’ sold) with impunity, One book- 
seller sent to the palace a copy of the most stinging Jampoon that perhaps was 
ever written in the world as the ‘* Memoirs of Voltaire,” published by Beau- 
marchais, and asked for his Majesty's orders. ‘Do not advertise it in an 
offensive manner,” said the King; ‘‘ but sell it by all means. IT hope it will 
pay yuu well.” Even among statesmen accustomed to the license of a free 
press, such steadfastness of mind as this is not very common, 

It is due also to the memory of Frederic to say that he earnestly laboured to 
secure to his ed the great blessing of cheap and speedy justice. Tfe was 
one of the first rulers who abolished the crugl and absurd practice of torture, 
No sentence of death, pronounced by the ordinary tribunals, was executed 
without his sanction ; and his sanction, except in cases of murder, was rarely 
given. ‘Towards his troops he acted in a very different manner. Military 
offences were punished with such barbarous scourging that to be shot was consid: 
ered by the Prussian soldier as a secondary punishment, Indeed, the prin- 
ciple which pervaded Frederic’s whole policy was this—that the more severely 
the army is governed, the safer it is to treat the rest of the community with 
lenity. 

Religious persecution was unknown under his government --unless some 
foolish and unjust restrictions which lay upon the Jews may be regarded as 
forming anexception. His policy with respect to the Catholics of Silesia pre- 
sented an honourable contrast to the policy which, under very similar circum- 
stances, England long followed with respect to the Catholics of Irgland. Every 
form of religion and irreligion found an asylum in his states. The scoffer whom 
the Parliaments of France had sentenced to a cruel death was consoled by a 
commission in the Prussian service. The Jesuit who could show his face 
nowhere else—who in Britain was still subject to penal laws, who was 
prescribed by France, Spain, Portugal and Naples, who had been given up 
even by the Vatican—found safety and the means of su@sistence in the Prussian 
dominions. 

Most of the vices of Frederic’s administration resolve themselves into one. 
vice—the spirit of meddling. The indefatigable activity of his intellect, his 
dictatorial temper, his military habits, all inclined him to this tfamt. He 
drilled his people as he drilled his grenadiers. Capital and industry were 
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- diverted from their natural direction by a crowd of preposterous regulations. 


- There was a monopoly of coffee, a monopoly of tobacco, a monopoly of refined 


sugar. The public money, of which the King was generally so sparing, was 
lavishly spent in ploughing bogs, in planting mulberry trees anvidst the sand, 
in bringing sheep from. Spain to improve the Saxon wool, in bestowing prizes 
for fine yarn, in building manufactories of porcelain, manufactories of carpets, 
manufactories of hardware, manufactories of lace. Neither the experience 


. of other rulers, nor his own, could ever teach him that something more than 


an edict and a grant of public money was required to create.a Lyons, a Brus- 


sels or a Birmingham. 
For his commercial policy, however, there is some excuse. He had on 


his side illustrious examples and popular prejudice. Grievously as he erred, 


he erred in company with his age. In other departments, his meddling was 
altogether without apology. He interfered with the course of justice as well 
as with the course a trade, and set up his own crude notions of equity against 
the law as expounded by the unanimous voice of the gravest magistrates. It 
never occurred to him that a body of men whose lives were passed in adju- 
dicating on questions of civil right were more likely to form correct opinions 
on such questions than a prince whose attention was divided among a thousand 
objects and who had probably never read a Jaw book through. The resistance 
opposed to him by the tribunals inflamed him to fury. He reviled his Chan- 
cellor. We kicked the shins of his Judges. He did not, it is true, intend to 


act unjustly. Ele firmly believed that he was doing right and defending the 


cause of the poor against the wealthy. Yet this well-meant meddling probably 
did far more harm than all the explosions of his evil passions during the whole 
of his long reign. We could make shift to live under a debauchee or a tyrant; 
but to be rule by-a busybody is more than human nature can bear. 

The same passion for directing and regulating appeared in every part of the 
King’s policy. Every lad of a certain station in life was forced to go to certain 
schools within the Prussian dominions. If a young Prussian repaired, though 


but for a few weeks, to Leyden or Gottingen, for the purpose of study, the 


, offence was punished with civil disabilities and sometimes with the confiscation 


of property. Nobody was to travel without the royal permission. If the 
permission were granted, the pocket money of the tourist was fixed by royal 


» ordinance. A merchant might take with him two hundred and fifty rixdollars 


in gold, a noble was allowed to take four hundred ; for it may be observed, in 
. passing, that Frederic studiously kept up the old distinction between the nobles 
“and the community. In speculation, he was a French philosopher; but in 
_ action, a German prince. He talked and wrote about the privileges of blood 
in the style of Siéyes ; but in practice no chapter in the empire looked with a 
_ keener eye to genealogies and quarterings. 


Such was Frederic the Ruler. But there was another Frederic, the Frederic 


Of Rheinsberg, the fiddler and flute-player, the poetaster and metaphysician. 
_ Amidst the cares of state, the King had retained his passion for music, for reading, 
' for writing, for literary society. To these amusements he devoted al) the time 
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that he could snatch from the business of war and government ; and perhaps — 


wore light is thrown on his character by what passed during his hours of relaxa- 


~ don than by his battles or his laws. 7 


It was the just boast of Schiller that, in his country, no Augustus, no 


- Lorenzo had watched over the infancy of art. The rich and yr daa language 
‘of Luther, driven by the Latin from the schools of pedants and 


y the French 


from the palaces of kings, had taken refuge among the people. Of the powers 


that Ia.guage, Frederic had no notion. He generally spoke of it, and of. 
those who used it; with the contempt of ignorance. His library con<' 
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sisted of French books; at his table nothing was heard but French con- 
versation. 7 | “ 

The associates of his hours of relaxation were, for the most part, foreigners. 
Britain furnished to the royal circle two distinguished men, born in the highest 
rank and driven by civil dissensions from the land to which, under happier: 
circumstances, their talents and virtues might have been a source of strength 
and glory. George Keith, Earl Marischal of Scotland, had taken arms for the 
house of Stuart in 1715, and his younger brother James, then only seventeer 
years old, had fought gallantly by his side. When all was lost, they retirec 
together to the Continent, roved from country to country, served under many 
standards, and so bore themselves as to win the respect and goodwill of many 
who had no love for the Jacobite cause. Their long wanderings terminated at 
Potsdam ; nor had Frederic any associates who deserved or obtained so large a 
share of his esteem. They were not only accomplished men, but nobles and 
warriors, capable of serving him in war and diplomacy as well as of amusing 
him at supper. Alone of all his companions, they appear never to have had 
reason to complain of his demeanour towards them. Some of those who knew 
the palace best pranounced that Lord Marischal was the only human being 
whom Fredleric ever really loved. ; 

Italy sent to the parties at Potsdam the ingenious and amiable Algarotti and 
Bastiani, the most crafty, cautious and servile of Abbes. But the greater part 
of the suciety which Frederic had assembled round him was drawn from’ 
France. Maupertuis had acquired some celebrity by the journey which he had 
made to Lapland for the purpose of ascertaining, by actual measurement, the 
shape of our planet. He was placed in the chair of the Academy of Berlin, a 
humble imitation of the renowned academy of Paris. Baculard D'Arnaud, a 
young poet, who was thought to have given aetiaaes of great things, had been 
induced to quit his country and to reside at the Prussian Court. The Marquess 
D’Argens was among the King’s favourite companions, on account, as it should 
seem, of the strong opposition between their characters. The parts of D’Argens 
were good and his manners those of a fiwished French gentleman; bat his 
whole soul was dissolved in sloth, timidity and self-indulgence. His was one 
of that abject class of minds which are il artnet without being religious, 
Hating Christianity with a rancour which made hin incapable of rational inquiry, 
unable to gee in the harmony and beauty of the universe the traces of divine 
power and wisdom, he was the slave of dreams and omens-- would not sit down 
to table with thirteen im company, turned pale if the salt fell towards him, 
begged his guests not to cross their knives and forks on their plates, and would. 
not for the world commence a journey on Friday. His health was a subject of 
constant anxiety to him. Whenever hts head ached or his pulse beat quick, his 
dastardly fears and effeminate precautions were the jest of all Berlin. AH this 

suited he King’s purpose admirably. He wanted spiel by whom he 
might be amused and whom he might despise. When he wished to pass half 
an hour in easy, polished conversation, D’Argens was an excellent companion ; 
when he wanted to vent his spleen and contempt, D’Argens was an excellent 
butt. : spi a 
~ With these associates and others of the same class, Frederic loved to spend 
the time which he could steal from public cares. He wished his supper parties 
to be gay and easy, and invited his guests to Jay aside all restraint and to torget 
that fe was at fe head of a hundred and -sixty tousand soldiers and was 
absolute master of the lite and Liberty of all who sat at meat with him. There 
was, therefore, at these parties, the outward show of ease. The wit and learning 
~of the company were ostentatiously displayed. The discussions on history ad 
~- literature were often highly interesting. But the absurdity of ell the*religions 
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known among men was the chief topic of conversation ; and the audacity "74t4! 


which doctrines and names venerated throughout Christendom were treat d on 


these occasions startled even persons accustomed to the society of Frenciwaet 
Knglish freethinkers. Real liberty, however, or real affection, was in thYS. 
brilliant society not to be found. Absolute kings seldom have friends ; and 
Krederic’s faults were such as, even where perfect equality exists, make friend- 

ship exceedingly precarious. He had indeed many qualities which, on a first 

acquaintance, were captivating. [lis conversation was lively ; his manners, to 

those whom he desired to please, were even caressing. No man could flatter 

with more delicacy. No man succeeded more completely in inspiring those 

who approached him with vague hopes of some great advantage from his kind- 

ness. But under this fair exterior he was a tyrant-—suspicious, disdainful and 

malevolent. He had one taste which may be pardoned in a boy, but which, 

when habitually and deliberately indulged by a man of mature age and strong 

understanding, is almost invariably the sign of a bad heart—-a taste for severe 

practical jokes. If a courtier was fond of dress, oil was flung over his richest 

suit. If he was fond of money, some prank was invented to make him disburse 

more than he could spare. Tf he was hypochondriacal, he was made to believe 

that he had the dropsy. If he had particularly set his heart on visiting a place, 

a letter was forged to frighten him from going thither. These things, it may be 

said, are trifles. They are so; but they are indications, not to be mistaken, of 

a nature to which the sight of human suffering and human degradation is an 

agreeable excitement. 

Frederic had a keen eye for the foibles of others, and loved to communicate 
his discoveries. He had some talent for sarcasm and considerable skill in 
detecting the sore places where sarcasm would be most acutely felt. His 
vanity, as well as his malignity, found gratification in the vexation and con- 
fusion of those who smarted under his caustic jests. Yet, in truth, his success 
on these occasions belonged quite as much to the king as to the wit. We read 
that Commodus descended, sword in hand, into the arena against a wretched 
tladiator, armed only with a foil wf lead, and, after shedding the blood of the 
helpless victim, struck medals to commemorate the inglorious victory. The 
triumphs of Frederic in the war of repartee were of much the same kind. 


~ How to deal with him was the most puzzling of questions. To appear con- 


strained in his presence was to disobey his commands and to spot] his amuse- 
ment. Yet, if his associates were enticed by his yraciousness to indulge in the 
famtharity of a cordial intimacy, he was certain to make them repent of their 
presumption by some cruel humiliation. To resent his affronts was perilous ; 
yet not to resent them was to deserve and to invite them. In his view, those 
who mutinied were insolent and ungrateful; those who submited were curs 
made to receive bones and kickings with the same fawning patience. It is, 
indeed, difficult to conceive how anything short of the rage of hunger should 
have induced men to bear the misery of being the associates of the Great King. 
It was no lucrative post. His Majesty was as severe and economical in his 
friendships as in the other charges of his establishment, and as unlikely to give 
a rixdollar too much for his guests as for his dinners. The sum which he 
allowed to a poet or a philosopher was the very smallest sum for which such 
t or philosopher could be induced to sell himself into slavery; and the 
ndsman might think himself fortunate, if what had been so grudgingly given 
was not, after years of Suffering, rudely and arbitrarily withdrawn. 

Potsdam was, in truth, what it was called by one of its most illustrious 
inmates, the Palace of Alcina. At the first glance, it seemed to be a delightful 
spot, where every intellectual and physical enjoyment awaited the happy 
adventirer. «*wery new comer was received with eager hospitality, intoxicated 
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with flattery, encouraged to expect prosperity and greatness. It was in vain 
that a long succession of favourites, who had entered that abode with delight 
aid hope, and who, after a short term of delusive happiness, had been doomed 
4 expiate their folly by years of wretchedness and degradation, raised their 
voices to warn the aspirant who approached the charmed threshold. Some 
had wisdom enough to discover the truth early and spirit enough to fly with- 
out looking back ; others lingered on to a cheerless and unhonoured old age. 
We have nu hesitation in saying that the poorest author of that time in London, 
sleeping on a bulk, dining in a cellar, with a cravat of paper and a skewer for 
a shirt-pin, was a happier man than any of the literary inmates of Frederic’s 
court. 

But of all who entered the enchanted garden in the incbriation of delight 
and quitted it in agonies of rage and shame, the most remarkable was Voltaire. 
Many circumstances had made him desirous of finding a home at a distance: 
from his country. His fame had raised him up enemies. His sensibility gave 
them a formidable advantage over him. They were, indeed, contemptible 
assailants. Of all that they wrote against him, nothing has survived except 
What he has hunself preserved. But the constitution of his mind resembled 
the constitution of those bodies in which the slightest scratch of a bramble, or 
the bite of a gnat, never fails to fester. Though his reputation was rather 
raised than lowered by the abuse of such writers as Freron and Desfontaines-~ 
though the vengeance which he took on Freron and Desfontaines was such, that, 
scourging, branding, pillorying, would have becn a trifle to it---there is reason 


» 


to believe that they gave him far more pain than he ever gave them. Though * 
he enjoyed during his own lifetime the reputation of a classic---though he was 
extolled by his contemporaries above all poets, philosophers and historians, 
though his works were read with as much delight and admiration at Moscow 
and Westminster, at Florence and Stockholm as at Paris itself, he was yet tor- 
mented by that restless jealousy which should seem to belong only to minds 
burning with the desire of fame and yet conscious of Mmpoetence. To men of 
letterss who could by no possibility be his tivals, he was, if they behaved well 
to hin, not merely just, not merely courteous, but often a hearty friend and a 
munificent benefactor. But to every writer who rose to a celebrity approaching 
his own, he became cither a disguised or an avowed cnemy. He slyly depre- 
ciated Montesquieu and Buffon. He publicly and with violent outrage made 
war on Rousseau. Nor had he the art of hiding bis feelings under the 
semblance of good humour or of contempt. With all his great talents and all 
his long experience of the world, he had no more self-command than a petted 
child or a hysterical woman. Whenever he was mortified, he exhausted the 
whole rhetoric of anger and sorrow to express his mortification. His torrents 
of bitter words-—-his stamping and cursing ~ his grimaces and his tears of rage-— 
were a rich feast to those abject natures whose delight is in the ayonies of 
powerful spirits and in the abasement of immortal names. These creatures 
had now found out a way of galling him to the very Ges In one walk, at 
least, it had been admitted by envy itself that he was without a living competitor. 
Since Racine had been laid among the great men whose dust made the holy 
precinct of Port Royal holier, no tragic poet had appeared who could contest 
the palm with the author of ‘ Zaire,” of ‘* Alzire” and of * aie aa "At 
Jength a rival was announced. Old Crébillon, who, many years before, had 
obtained some theatrical success, and who had long been forgotten, came forth 
from his garret in one of the meanest Janes near the Rue St. Antoine and was 
welcomed by the acclamations of envious men of letters and of a capricious 
populace. A thing called ‘‘Catiline,” which he had written in his a gata 
was acted with boundless applause. Of this execrable piece 1® 1s sufficient to 
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gay that the plot turns on a love affair, carried on in all the forms of Seudery, 
between Catiline, whose confidant is the Pretor Lentulus, and Tullia, the 
daughter of Cicero. The theatre resounded with acclamations. The King 
pensioned the successful poet ; and the coffee-houses pronounced that Voltaire 

was aclever man, but that the real tragic inspiration, the celestial fire which had 
glowed in Corneille and Racine was to be found in Crébillon alone. 

The blow went to Voltaire’s heart. Had his wisdom and fortitude been in 
proportion to the fertility of his intellect and to the brilliancy of his wit, he 
would have seen that it was out of the power of all the puffers and detractors 
in Europe to put ‘Catiline” above ‘‘Zaire;” but he had none of the 
magnanimous patience with which Milton and Bentley left their claims to the 

— unerring judgment of time. He eagerly engaged in an undignified competition 
with Crébillon ; and produced a series of plays on the same sulyjects which his 
rival had treated. These pieces were coolly received. Angry with the court, 
angry with the capital, Voltaire began to find pleasure in the prospect of exile, 
His attachment for Madame de Chatelet long prevented him from executing his 
ou a Her death set him at liberty ; and he determined to take refuge at 
Berlin. | 

To Berlin he was invited by a series of letters, couched in terms of the most 
enthusiastic friendship and admiration. For once the rigid parsimony of 
Frederic seemed to have relaxed. Orders, honourable offiges, a liberal pension, 
a well-served table, stately apartments under a royal roof, were offered in re- 
turn for the pleasure and honour which were expected from the society of the 
‘first wit of the age. A thousand Jouis were remitted for the charges of the 
journey. No ambassador, setting out from Berlin for a court ot the first 
rank, had ever been more amply supplied. Bat Voltaire was not satished. 
Ata later period, when he possessed an ample fortune, he was one of the 

— most liberal of -men; but till his means had become equal to: his wishes, hs 
aes for lucre was unrestrained either by justice or by shame. He hail 
the effrontery: to ask for a thousand louis more, in order to enable him to 
bring his niece, Madame Denis, the ughest of coquettes, in his contpany. 

. The indelieate rapacity of the poet produced its natural effect on the se- 
vere and frugal King. The answer was adry refusal. I did not,” said 
his Majesty, ‘‘ solicit the honour of the lady's society.” On this, Voltaire went 

of into a paroxysm of childish rage.  ‘* Was there ever such avarice? He 
has hundreds of tubs full of dollars in his vaults and haggles with me about 
a poor thousand louis.” Tt seemed that the negotiation would be broken of; 
but Frederic, with great dexterity, affected indifference, and seemed incline:t 

. to transfer his idolatry to Baculard D'Arnaud. His Majesty even wrote 

some bad verses, of which the sense was that Voltairé was a setting sun 
and that D’Arnaud was rising... Good-natured friends soon carried the lines 
to Voltaire. He was in his bed. He jumped out in his shirt, danced 
about the room with rage, and sent for his passport and his post-horses. It 
was not difficult to foresee the end of a connection which had such a be- 

ginning. | a 

dt was in the year 1750 that Voltaire lefi the great capital, which he 

was Not to see again till, after the lapse of near thirty.years, he returned 
‘bowed down by extreme old age to die in the midst of a splendid and ghastly 

- triumph. His reception in Prussia was such as might well have slated: a less 

vain and excitable mind. He wrote to his friends at Paris, that the kindness 
and the attention with which he had been welcomed surpassed description— 

“that the King was the most amiable of men—that Potsdam was the paradise 

of philosephers. He was created chamberlain, and received, together with — 

“dhis gold key, the cross of an order and a patent ensuring to him a pension of | 
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eight hundred pounds sterling a-year for life. A hundred and sixty pounds a- 
year were promised to his niece if she survived him. The royal cooks and 
coachmen were put at his disposal. He was lodged in the same apartments 
in which Saxe had lived when, at the height of power and glory, he visited 
Prussia. Frederic, indeed, stooped for a time even to use the language of 
adulation. He pressed to his lips the meagre hand of the little grinnin 
skeleton, whom he regarded as the dispenser of immortal renown. He wouhd 
add, he said, to the titles which he owed to his ancestors and his sword, 
another title, derived from his last and proudest acquisition. His style should 
run thus: Frederic, King of Prussia, Margrave of Brandenburg, Soverei 
Duke of Silesia, Possessor of Voltaire. But ¢ven amidst the delights of the 
honeymoon, Voltaire’s sensitive vanity began to take alarm. A few days after 
his arrival, he could not help telling his niece that the amiable King had a 
trick of giving a sly scratch with one hand while patting and stroking with 
the other. Soon came hints not the less alarming because mysterious. ‘* The 
supper parties are delicious, The King is the hfe of the company. But—I 
have operas and comedies, reviews and concerts, my studies and books.  But--- 
but-—Berlin is fine, the princesses charming, the maids of honour handsome. 
But —-—” 

This eccentric friendship was fast cooling. Never had there met two persons 
so exquisitely fitted to plague each other. Each of them had exactly the 
fault of which the other was most impatient; and they were, in different 
ways, the most impatient of inankind. Frederic was frugal, almost nigyardly. 
When he had secured his plaything, he began tu think that he had bought it 
too dear. Voltaire, on the other hand, was greedy, even to the extent of im- 
wudence and knavery; and conceived that the favourite of a monarch, who 
bad barrels full of gold and silver laid up in cellars, ought to make a fortune 
which a receiver-general might envy. They soon discovered cach other’s feel- 
ings. Both were angry; and a war began in which Frederic stooped to 
the part of Harpagon and Voltaire to that of Scapin. It is humiliating to 
relate, that the preat warrior and statesmen gave orders that his puest’s allow- 
ance of sugar and chocolate should be efrtailed. It is, if possible, a still 
more humiliating fact that Voltaire indemnified himself by pocketing the 
wax-candles in the royal antechamber. Disputes about money, however, 
were not the most serious disputes of these extraordinary associates. The 
sarcasms of the King soon galled the sensitive temper of the poet. D’ Arnaud 
and D’Argens, Guichard and La Metric, might, for the ele of a morsel of 
bread, be willing to bear the insolence of a master; but Voltaire was of 
another order, He knew that he was a potentate as wellas Frederic, that 
his European reputation and his incomparable power of covering whatever he 
hated with ridicule, made him an object of dread even to the leaders of armies 
and the rulers of nations. In truth, of all the intellectual weapons which 
have ever been wielded by man, the most terrible was the mockery of Vol- 
taire. Bigots and tyrants, who had never been moved by the wailing and 
cursing of millions, turned pale at his name. Principles unassailable by 
reason, principles which had withstood the fiercest attacks of power, the most 
valuable truths, the most generous sentiments, the noblest and most graceful 
images, the purest reputations, the most august institutions, began to look 
mean and loathsome as soon as that withering smile was turned upon them, 
To every opponent, however strong in his cause ang his talents, in his station 
and his character, who ventured to encounter the greater scoffer, might be 
addressed.the caution which was given of old to the Archangel ; | 


“¥ forewarn thee, shun 
His deadly arrow; neither vainly haope 
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To be invulnerable in those bright arms, 
bash HF temper’d heavenly; for that fatal dint, 
Save Him who reigns above, none can resist.” 


We cannot pause to recount how often that rare talent was exercised 
against rivals worthy of esteem—-how often it was used to crush and torture 
enemies worthy only of silent disdain—how often it was perverted to the more 
noxious purpose of destroying the last solace of earthly misery and the last 
restraint on earthly power. Neither can we pause to tell how often it was 
used to vindicate justice, humanity and toleration—the principles of sound 
philosophy, the principles of free government. ‘This is not the place for a full 
character of Voltaire. 

Causes of quarrel multiplied fast. Voltaire, who, partly from love of 
moncy and partly from love of excitement, was always fond of stockjobbing, 
became implicated in transactions of at least a dubious character. The Kin 
was delighted at having such an opportunity to humble his guest; anc 
hitter reproaches and complaints were exchanged. Voltaire, too, was soon at 
war with the other men of letters who surrounded the King; and this irri- 
tated Frederic, who, however, had himself chiefly to blame, for, from that 
love of turmenting which was in him a ruling passion, he perpetually lav- 
ished extravagant praises on small men and bad books, merely in order 
that he might enjoy the mortification and rage which on such occasions Vol- 
taire took no pains to conceal, This Majesty, however, soon had reason to 
regret the pains which he had taken to kindle jealousy among the members of 
his household, The whole palace was in a ferment with literary intrigues and 
cabals. It was to no purpose that the imperial voice, which kept a hundred 
and sixty thousand soldiers in order, was raised to quiet the contention of 
the exasperated wits. It was far easier to stir up such a storm than to lull it. 
Nor was Frederic, in his capacity of wit, by any means without his own 
share of vexations. He had sent a large quantity of verses to Voltaire and 
requested that they might be returned with remarks and corrections.  ‘‘ See,” 
exclaimed Voltaire, ‘‘ what a quantity of his dirty linen the King has sent 
me to wash!” Talebearers we.e not wanting to carry the sarcasm to the 
royal ear; and Frederic was as much incensed as a Grub Street writer who 
had found his name in the ‘‘ Dunciad.” 

This could not last. A circumstance which, when the mutual regard of the 
friends was in its first glow, would merely have been matter for laughter, 
produced a violent explosion. Mauperttus enjoyed as much of Frederic’s 
goodwill as any man of letters. © He was President of the Academy of Berlin ; 
and he stood second to Voltaire, though at an immense distance, in the literary 
society which had been assembled at the Prussian court. Frederic had, by 
playing for his own amusement on the feelings of the two jealous and vain- 
glorious Frenchmen, succeeded in producing a bitter enmity between them. 
Voltaire resolved to set his mark, a mark never to be effaced, on the forchead 
of Maupertuis, and wrote the exquisitely ludicrous diatribe of ‘‘ Doctor Akakia.” 
He showed this little piece to Frederic, who had too much taste and too much 
malice not to relish such delicious pleasantry. In truth, even at this time of 
day, it is not easy for any person who has the least perception of the ridiculous 
to read the jokes on the Latin city, the Patagonians and the hole to the 
centre of the earth, without laughing till he cries. But though Frederic was 
diverted by this charming pasquinade, he was unwilling that it should get 
abroad. His self-love was interested. He had selected Maupertuis to fill the 
chair of his Academy. Jf all Europe were taught to laugh at Maupertuis, 
would not the reputation of the Academy, would not even the dignity of its 
royal patron, be In some depres compromised ? The King, therefore, begged 
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Voltaire to suppress this performance. — Voltaire promised to do so, and broke 
his word. The diatribe was published, and received with shouts of merriment 


and applause by all who could read the Frenc. saguage. “The King stormed. 
Voltaire, with his usual disregard of truth, as... 1 his innocence, and made 


up some le about a printer or an amanuensis, The Wing was not to be so 
imposed upon. He ordered the phamphlet to be burned by the common 
hangman, and insisted upon having an apology from Voltaire couched in the 
most abject terms. Voltaire sent back to the King his cross, his key and the 
patent of his pension. After this burst of rage, the strange pair began to be 
ashamed of their violence and went through the forms of reconciliation. But 
the breach was irreparable ; and Voltaire took his leave of Frederic for ever. 
They parted with cold civility; but their hearts were big with resentment. 
Voltaire had in his keeping a volume of the King’s poetry, and forgot to return 
it. This was, we believe, merely one of the oversights which men setting out 
upon a journey often commit. That Voltaire could have meditated plagiarism 
is quite incredible. ITe would not, we are confident, for the half of Frederic’s 
kingdom, have consented to father Frederic’s verses. “The king, however, who 
rated his own writings much above their value, and who was inclined to see all 
Voltaire’s actions in the worst light, was enraged to think that his favourite 
compositions were in the hands of an enemy as thievish as a daw and as nais- 
chievous as a monkey. In the anger excited by this thought, he lost sight. of 
reason and decency and determined on committing an outrage at once odious 
and ridiculous. 

Voltaire had reached Frankfort. This niece, Madame Denis, came thither to 
meet him. He conceived himself secure from the power of his late master, 
when he was arrested by order of the Prussian resident. The precious volume 
was delivered up. But the Prussian agents had, no doubt, been instructed 
not to let Voltaire escape without some gross indignity. He was confined 
twelve days in a wretched hovel. Sentinels with fixed bayoncts kept guard 
over him. His niece was dragged through the mire by the soldiers. Sixteen 
hundred dollars were extorted from him by his insolent gaolers. It is absurd 
to say that this outrage is not to be attributed to the King. Was anybody 
punished for it 2?) Was anybody called in question for it? Was it not consistent 
with Frederic’s character ? Wasit not ofa piece with his conduct on other similar 
occasions ? Is it not notorious that he repeatedly gave private directions to his 
officers to pillage and demolish the houses of persons against whom he had a 
grudge, charging them at the same time to take their measures in such a way 
that his name might not be compromised? fe acted thus towards Count 
Bruhlin the Seven Years’ War. Why should we believe that he would have 
been more scrupulous with regard to Voltaire ? 

When at length the illustrious prisoner regained his hberty, the prospect 
before him was but dreary. He was an exile both from the country of his birth 
and from the country of his adoption. The French Government had taken 
offence at his journey to Prussia and would not permit him to return to Paris ; 
and in the vicinity of Prussia it was not safe for him to remain. 

He took refuge on the beautiful shores of Lake Leman. There, loosed from 
every tie which had hitherto restrained him and having little to hope or to fear 
from courts and churches, he began his long war against all that, whether for. 
good or evil, had authority over man; for what Burke said of the Constituent 
Assembly was eminently true of this, its great fererunner. He could not 
build—he could only pull down—he was the very Vitruvius of ruin. He has 
bequeathed to us not a single doctrine to be called by his name —not a single 
addition to the stock of our pesitive knowledge. But no human teacher ever 
Jeft behind hin: so yast and terrible a wreck of truths and falsehoods — f things 
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nioble and things base—of things useful and things pernicious, Fron 


‘the time when his sojourn beneath the Alps commenced, the dramatist 
_ the wit, the historian, was ae in a More important character, He was 


now the patriarch, the founder of a sect, the chief of a conspiracy, the prince 
of a wide intellectual commonwealth. He often enjoyed a pleasure dear tothe 
better part of his nature, the pleasure of vindicating innocence which had no 
other helper—of repairing cruel wrongs—of punishing tyranny in high places. 
He had also the satisfaction, not less acceptable to his ravenous vanity, of 
hearing terrified Capuchins call him the Antichrist. But whether employed in 
works of benevolence or in works of mischief, he never forgot Potsdam and - 
Frankfort ; and he listened anxiously to every murmur which indicated that a 
tempest was gathering in Europe and that his vengeance was at hand. 

He soon had his wish. Maria Theresa had never for a moment forgotten the 
yreat wrong which she had received at the hand of Frederic. Young and 
delicate, just left an orphan, just about to be a mother, she had been compelled 
to fly from the ancient capital of her race, she had seen her fair inheritance 
dismembered by robbers; and of ‘those robbers he had been the foremost. 
Without a pretext, without a provocation, in defiance of the most sacred 
engagements, he had attacked the helpless ally whom he was bound to defend. 
The Empress Queen had the faults as well as the virtues which are connected 
with quick sensibility and a high spirit. There was no peril which she was 
not ready to brave, no calamity which she was not ready to bring on het 
subjects, or on the whole human race, if only she might once taste the 


‘sweetness of a complete revenge. Revenge, too, presented itself to her 
Marrow and superstitious mind in the guise of duty. Silesia had been wrested 


not only from the House of Austria, but from the Church of Rome. The 


‘conqueror had indeed permitted his new subjects to worship God after their 


own fashion ; but this was not enough. To bigotry it seemed an intolerable 


hardship that the Catholic Church, having long enjoyed ascendency, should be 


compelled to content itself with equality. Nor was this the only ‘circumstance 
which led Maria Theresa to regard ler enemy as the enemy of God. The 
profaneness of Frederic’s writings and conversation, and the frighfal rumours 
which were circulated respecting the immorality of his private life, naturally 
shocked a woman who believed with the firmest faith all that her confessor told 
her, and who, though surrounded by temptations, though young and beautiful, 
though ardent in all: her passions, though possessed of absolute power, had 
preserved her fame unsullied even by the breath of slander. 

— To recover Silesia, to humble the dynasty of Hohenzollern to the dust, was 
the great object of her life. She toiled during many years for this end with 


gealas indefatigable as that which the poet ascribes to the stately goddess who 


tired out her immortal horses in the work of raising the nations against Troy, and 


who offered to give up to destraction her darling Sparta and Mycenz. if only 


she might once see the smoke going up from the palace of Priam. With even 
such a spirit did the proud Ausirian Juno strive to array against her foe a 
coalition such as Europe had never seen. Nothing would content her but that 
the whole civilised world, from the White Sea to the Adriatic, from the Bay of 


‘Biscay to the pastures of the wild horses of the Tanais, should be combined 


in arms against one petty state. 


~ 


‘She early succeeded by various arts in obtaining the adhesion of Russia. 
An ample share of spoil was promised to the King’of Poland ; and that prince, 
governed by his favourite, Count Bruhl, readily promised the assistance ‘ofthe 
Saxon forces. The great difficulty was with France. That the Houses of 
Bourbon and of Hapsburg should ever cordially co-operate in any great scheme 
of Eurogean pglicy had long been thought, to use the strong expression ef 
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_ Frederic, just as impossible as that fire and water should amalgamate. The 
whole history of the Continent, during two centuries and a half, had been the 
history of the mutual jealousies and ‘enmites of France and Austria, Since 
the adminstration of Richelieu, above ‘all, it had been considered as the plain 

olicy of the Most Christian King to‘thwart on all occasions the Court of | 
ta and to protect every member of the Germanic body who stood up 
against the dictation of the Cesars. Common sentiments of religion had been 
unable to mitigate this strong antipathy.’ The rulers of France, even while 
clothed in the Roman purple, even while persecuting the heretics of Rochelle 
and Auvergne, had sull looked with favour on the Lutheran and Calvanistic 
princes who were struggling against the chief of the empire. If the French 
ininisters paid any respect to the traditional rules handed down to them 
through many generations, they would have acted towards Frederic as the 
greatest of their predecessors acte towards Gustavus Adolphus, ‘That there 
was deadly enmity between Prussia and Austria was of itself sufficient 
reason for close friendship between Prussia and France. With France, 
Frederic could never have any strious controversy. His territories were | 
so Situated that his ambition, greedy and unscrupulous as it was, could 
never impel him to attack her of his own accord. He was more than half 
a Frenchman: ne wrote, spoke, read nothing but French: he delighted 
in French society: the admiration of the Mrench he proposed to himself 
as the best reward of all his exploits. It seemed incredible that any 
French ‘government, however notorious for levity or stupidity, could spurn 
away such an ally. : 

The Court of Vienna, however, did not despair. The Austrian diplo- 
matists propounded a new scheme of politics, which, it must be owned, was 
not altogether without plausibility. “The great powers, according to this 
theory, had long been under a delusion. They had looked on each other 
as natural enemies while in truth they were natural allies. A succession of 
cruel wars had devastated Lurope, had ,thinned the population, had ex- 
hausted the public resources, had Joaded governments with an immense burden 
of debt; and when, after two hundred years of murderous hostility or of 
hollow truce, the illustricus Houses whose enmity hed distracted the world 
sat down to count their gains, to what did the rcal advantage on either side 
amount? Simply to this, that they had kept each other from thriving. It 
was not the King of France, it was not the Emperor, who had reaped the 
fruits of the Thirty Years’ War, of the War of the Grand Alliance, of the: 
War of the Pragmatic Sanction. Thyse fruits had been pilfered by states 
of the second and third rank, which, secu red against jealousy by their insig- 
nificance, had dexterously aggrandised themselves while pretending to serve 
the animosity of the great chiefs of Christendom. While the licn and tiger 
were tearing each other, the jackal had run off into the jungle with the prey. 
The real gainer by the Thirty Years’ War had been neither France nor Austria, 
but Sweden. The real gainer by the war of the Grand Alliance had been 
neither Francé nor Austria, but Savoy. The real gainer by the war of the, 
Pragmatic Sanction had‘ been neither France nor Austria, but the upstart Branden-— 
, burg. Of all these instances, the last was the most striking. France had made 
great efforts, had added largely to her military glory and largely to her public — 
burdens; and for what end? Merely that Fredericgmight rule Silesia. For’ 
this, and this alone, one French army, wasted by sword and famine, had 
_ perished in Bohemia; and’ another had purchased, with floods of the noblest 
blood, the barren glory of Fontenoy. And this prince, for whom France had . 
. suffered so much, was he a grateful, was he even an honest, ally? Hgd he not | 
peén as false to the Court of Versailles as tothe Court of Vienna? Had he no 
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played, on a large scale, the same part which, in private life, is played by the 
vile agent of chicane, who sets his neighbours quarrelling, involves them in 
costly and interminable litigation, and betrays them to each other all round, 
certain that, whoever may be ruined, he shall be enriched? Surely the true 
wisdom of the great powers was to attack, not each other, but this common 
barrator, who, by inflaming the passions of both, by pretending to serve both, 
and by deserting both, had raised himself above the station to which hé was 
born. The great object of Austria was to regain Silesia; the great object of 
France was to obtain an accession of territory on the side of Flanders. If 
they took opposite sides, the result would probably be that, after a war 
of many years, after the slaughter of many thousands of brave men, after 
the waste of many millions of crowns, they would Jay down their arms with- 


out having achieved either object; but, if they came to an understanding, 


there would be no risk and no difficulty. Austria would willingly make in 
Belgium such cessions as France could not expect to obtain by ten pitched 
battles. Silesia would easily be annexed to the monarchy of which it had 
long been a part. The union of twosuch powerful governments would at once 
overawe the King of Prussia. If he resisted, one short campaign would settle 
his fate. France and Austria, long accustomed to rise from the game of 
war both loosers, would, for the first time, both be gainers. There could 
be no room for jealousy between them. The power of both would be in- 
creased at once; the eqa:hbriuam between them would be preserved ; and 
the only sufferer would be a mischievous and unprincipled buccaneer who 
deserved no tenderness from either. 

These doctrines, attractive from their novelty and ingenuity, soon be- 
came fashionable at the supper-parties and in the coffee-houses of Paris, and 
were espoused by every gay marquis and every facetious abbe who was ad- 
mitted to see Madame de Pompadour’s hair curled and powdered. It was 
not, however, to any political theory that the strange coalition between 
France and Austria owed its origin. The real motive which induced the 
great continental powers to forget their old animosities and their old state 
maxims was personal ayersion to the King of Prussia. This feeling was 
strongest in Maria Theresa; but it was by no means confined to her. 
Frederic, in some respects a good master, was emphatically a bad neigh- 
bour, That he was hard in all dealings, and quick to take all advantages, 
was not his most odious fault. His bitter and scoffing speech had inflicted 
keener wounds than his ambition. In his character of wit, he was under less 
restraint than even in his character of ruler. Satincal verses against all the 
princes and ministers of Europe were ascribed to his pen. In his letters and 
conservation, he alluded to the greatest potentates of the age in terms which 
would have better suited Collé ina war of repartee with young Crébillon at 
Pelletier’s table than a great sovereign speaking of great sovereigns. About 
women, he was in the habit of expressing himself in a manner which it was 
impossible for the meekest of women to forgive; and, unfortunately for him, 
almost the whole Continent was then governed by women who were by no 
iheans conspicuous for meekness. Maria Theresa herself had not escaped his 
scurrilous jests. The Empress Elizabeth of Russia knew that her gallantries 
afforded him a favourite theme for ribaldry and invective. Madame de 
Pompadour, who was really the head of the French government, had been 
even more keenly galled. ‘she had attempted, by the most delicate flattery, 
to propitiate the King of Prussia; but her messages had drawn from him only 
dry and sarcastic replies. The Empress Queen took a very different course. 
Though the haughtiest of princesses, though the most austere of matrons, she 
forget in Her thirs for revenge both the dignity of her race and the purity of 
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her character, and condescended te flatter the low-born and low-minded con- 

cubine, who, having acquired influence by prostituting herself, retained it by 

prostituting others. Maria Theresa actually wrote with her own hand a note, 

full of expressions of esteem and friendship, to her dear cousin, the daughter 

of the butcher Poisson, the wife of the publican D’Etioles, the kidnapper of 
young girls for the Parc-aux-cerfs—a strange cousin for the descendant of so 

many Emperors of the West! The mistress was completely gained over, and 

easily carried her point with Louis, who had, indeed, wrongs of his own to’ 
resent. His feelings were not quick ; but contempt, says the eastern prover, 

pierces even through the shell of the tortoise ; and neither prudence nor de- 

corum had ever restrained Frederic from expressing his measureless contempt 

for the sloth, the imbecility and the baseness of Louis. France was thus 

induced to join the coalition ; and the example of France determined the con- 

duct of Sweden, then completely subject to French influence. 

The enemies of Frederic were surely strong enough to attack him openly ; 
but they were desirous to add to all their other advantages the advantage of a 
surprise. He was not, however, a man to be taken off hi: guard. He had 
tools in every court ; and he now received from Vienna, fron. Dresden and 
from Paris accounts so circumstantial and so consistent that nc could not 
doubt of his danger. He learnt that he was to be assailed at once by France, 
Austria, Russia, Saxony, Sweden and the Germanic body ; that the greater 
part of his dominions was to be portioned out among his enemies ; that France, 
which from her geographical position could not directly share in his spoils, was 
to receive an equivalent in the Netherlands ; that Austria was to have Silesia ; 
and the Czarina East Prussia ; that Augustus of Saxony expected Magdeburg ; 
and that Sweden would be rewarded with part of Pomerania. If these designs 
succeeded, the house of Brandenburg would at once sink in the European 
system to a place lower than that of the Duke of Wurtembucg or the Margrave 
of Baden. 

And what hope was there that these designs would fail. No sucn union of 
the continental powers had been seen for ages. A less formidable confeder- 
acy had in a week conquered all the provinces of Venice when Venice was at 
the height of power, wealth and glory. <A less formidable vonfederacy had 
compelled Louis the Fourteenth to bow down his haughty heaa ic the very 
earth. A less formidable confederacy has, within our own memory, subjugated 
a still mightier empire and abased a still prouder name. Such odds had never 
been heard of in war, The people whom Frederic ruled were not five millions. 
The population of the countries which were leagued against him amounted to a 
hundred millions. The disproportion in wealth was at least equally great. 
Small communities, actuated by strong sentiments of patriotisin or loyalty, 
have sometimes made head against great monarchies weakened by factions and 
discontents. But small as was Frederic’s kingdom, it probably contained a 
greater number of disaffected subjects than were to be found in all the states 
of his enemies. Silesia formed a fourth part of his dominions ; and from the 
Silesians, borne under Austrian princes, the utinost that he could expect was 
apathy. Fron the Silesian Catholics, he could hardly expect anything but 
resistance, 

Some states have been enabled, by their geographical position, to defend 
themselves with advantage against immense force. The sea has repeatedly 
protected England against the fury of the whole Continent. The Venetian 
government, driven from its possessions on the land, could still bid defiance to 
the confederates of Cambray from the Arsenal amidst the lagoons. More than 
one great and well-appointed army, which regarded the shepherds of Switzer- 
land as an easy prey, has perished in the passes of the Alps. @Wredert had no 
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such advantage. The form of his states, their situation, the nature of the 
ground, all were against him. His long, scattered, straggling territory seemed to 
have been shaped with an express view to the convenience of invaders, and was 
protected by no sea, by no chain of hills. Scarcely any corner of it was a week’s 
march from the territory of the enemy. The capital itself, in the event of 
war, would be constantly exposed to insult. In truth, there was hardly a 
politician or a soldier in Europe who doubted that the conflict would be 
terminated in a very few days by the prostration of the house of Brandenburg. 
Nor was Frederic’s own opinion very different. He anticipated nothing 
short of his own ruin and of the ruin of his family. Yet there was still a 
chance, a slender chance, of escape. His states had at least the advantage of 
a central position ; his enemies were widely separated from each other and 
could not conveniently unite their overwhelming forces on one point. They 
inhabited different climates, and it was probable that the season of the year 
which would be best suited to the military operations of one portion of the 
league would be unfavourable to those of another portion, The Prussian 
monarchy, too, was free from some infirmities which were found in empires 
far more extens’v; and magnificent. Its effective strength for a desperate 
struggle w°s po. to be measured merely by the number of square miles or the 
number ot people. In that spare, but well-knit and well-exercised body, there 
was nothing but sinew, and muscle, and bone. No public creditors looked for 
dividends. No distant colonies required defence. No court, filled with 
flatterers and mistresses, devoured the pay of fifty battalions. The Prussian 
army, though far inferior in number to the troops which were about to be 
opposed to it, was yet strong out of all proportion to the extent of the Prussian 
dominions. It was also admirably trained and admiraby officered, accustomed 
to obey and accustomed to conquer. The revenue was not only unincumbered 
by debt, but exceeded the ordinary outlay in time of peace. Alone of all the 
European princes, Frederic had a treasure laid up for a day of difficulty. Above 
all, he was one and his enemies were many. In their camps would certainly 
be found the jealousy, the dissension, the slackness inseparable from coalitions ; 
on his side was the energy, the unity, the secrecy of a strong dictatorship. To 
acertain extent the deficiency of military means might be supplied by the 
resources of military art. Small as the King’s army was, when compared with 
the six hundred thousand men whom the confederates could bring into the 
field, celerity of movement might in some degree compensate for deficiency of 
bulk. It was thus just possible that genius, judgment, resolution and good 
luck united might protract the struggle during a campaign or two; and to gain 
even a month was of importance. It could not be long before the vices which 
are found in all extensive confederacies would begin to show themselves. 
Every member of the league would think his own share of the war too: large 
and his own share of the spoils too small. Complaints and recriminations 
would abound. The Turk might stir on the Danube ; the statesmen of France 
might discover the error which they had committed in abandoning the funda- 
mental principles of their national pohcy. Above all, de-th might rid Prussia 
of its.most formidable enemies. The war was the effect of .the personal aver- 
sion with which three or four sovereigns regarded Frederic; and the decease 
of any one of those sovereigns might produce a complete revolution in the state 
of Europe. ‘ , | . 
In the midst of a horizon generally dark and stormy, Frederic could discern 
_one bright spot. The peace, which had been concluded between England and 
France in 1748, had. been in Europe no more than an armistice; and had ‘not 
“even been an armistice in the other quarters of the globe. In India, the sove-. 
-feignty of the Gurnatic was disputed between two great Mussulman houses y 
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Fort Saint George had taken one side, Pandicherry the other ; and in a series 
of battles and sieges, the troops of Lawrence and Clive had been opposed té 
those of Dupleix. A struggle less important in its consequences, but not less 
fikely to produce irritation, was carried on between those French and English 
adventurers who me oe negroes and collected gold dust on the coast of 
Guinea. But it was in North America that the emulation and mutual aversion 
of the two nations were most conspicuous. The French attempted to hem in 
the English colonists by a chain of military posts extending from the Great 
Lakes to the mouth of the Mississippi. The English took arms. The wild 
aboriginal tribes appeared on each side mingled with the Pale Faces. Battles 
were fought ; forts were stormed ; and hideous stories about stakes, scalpings 
and death-songs reached Europe and inflamed that national animosity which 
the rivalry of ages had produced. The disputes between France and Lngland 
came to a crisis at the very time when the tempest which had been gathering 
was about to burst on Prussia. The tastes and interests of Frederic would have 
led him, if he had been allowed an option, to side with the house of Bourbon. 
But the folly of the Court of Versailles Jeft him no choice. France became the 
tool of Austria; and Frederic was forced to become the ally of England. He 
could not, indeed, expect that a power which covered the sea with its fleets, 
and which had to make war at once on the Ohio and the Ganges, would be 
able to spare a large number of troops for operations in Germany. But 
England, though pour compared with the England of our time, was far richer 
than any country on the Continent. The amount of her revenue and the 
resources which she found in her credit, though they may be thought small 
by a generation which has seen her raise.a hundred and thirty millions in a 
single year, appeared miraculous to the politicians of that age. A very moder- 
ate portion of her wealth, expended by an able and econumical prince, in a 
country where prices were low, would be sufficient to equip and maintain a 
formidable army. | 
Such was the situation in which Frederic found himself. He saw the whole 
extent of his peril. Ile saw that there was still a faint possibility of escape 3 
and, with prudent temerity, he determined to strike the first blow. It was in 
the month of August, 1756, that the great war of the Seven Years commenced. 
The King demanded of the Einpress Queen a distinct explanation of her inten- 
tions, and plainly told her that he should consider a refusal as a declaration of 
war. ‘I want,’ he said, ‘no answer in thestyle of an oracle.” He received 
an answer at once haughty and evasive. In an instant, the rich electorate of 
Saxony was overflowed by sixty thousand Prussian troops. Augustus with his 
army occupied a strong position at Pirna. The Queen of Poland was at 
Dresden. Ina few days Pirna was blockaded and Dresden was taken. The 
first object of Frederic was to obtain possession of the Saxon State papers ; for 
those papers, he well knew, contained ample proofs that, though apparently 
an aggressor, he was really acting in self-defence. The Queen of Poland, as 
well acquainted as Frederic with the importance of those documents, hac 
packed them. up, had concealed them in her bed-chamber, and was about to 
send them. off to Warsaw when a Prussian officer made his appearance. Jn 
the hope that no soldier would venture to outrage a lady, a queen, the daughter 
of an emperor, the mother-in-law of a dauphin, she placed herself before the 
trunk, and at length sat down on it. But all resistance was vain. The papers 
-were carried to Frederic, who found in them, as he. expected, abundant evidence 
of the designs of the coalition. The most important documents were instantly 
published, and the effect of the publication was great. It was clear that,rf 
whatever sins the King of Prussia might formerly have been guilty, he was now 
the injured party and had merely anticipated a blow intended to destyy him, 
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The Saxon camp at Pirna was in the meantime closely invested ; but the 
‘besieged were not without hopes of succour. A great Austrian army under 
Marshal Brown was about to pour through the passes which separate Bohemia 
from Saxony. Frederic left at Pirna a force sufficient to deal with the Saxons, 
hastened into Bohemia, encountered Brown at Lowositz, and defeated him. 
This battle decided the fate of Saxony. Augustus and his favourite Bruhl fled 
to Peland. The whole army of the electorate capitulated. From that time 
till the end of the war, Frederic treated Saxony as a part of his dominions, or, 
rather, he acted towards the Saxons in a manner which may serve to illustrate 
the whole meaning of that tremendous sentence, ‘‘ sudbjectos tamguam suos, viles 
tunguam alienos.” Saxony was as much in his power as Brandenburg ; and he 
had no such interest in the welfare of Saxony as he had in the welfare of 
Brandenburg. He accordingly levied troops and exacted contributions through- 
out the saslaged province with far more rigour thqn in any part of his own 
dominions. Seventeen thousand men, who had been in the camp at Pirna, 
were half compelled, half persuaded to enlist under their conqueror. 
Thu, within a ew weeks from the commencement of hostilities, one of 
the confederates had been disarmed and his weapons pointed against the 
rest. 

The winter put a stop to military operations. All had hitherto gone well. 
But the real tug of war was still to come. It was easy to foresee that the year 
1757 would be a memorable era in the history of Europe. 

The scheme for the campaign was simple, bold and judicious. The Duke of 
Cumberland, with an English and Hanoverian army, was in Western Germany, 
and might be able to prevent the French troops from attacking Prussia. The 
Russians, confined by their snows, would probably not stir till the spring was 
far advanced. Saxony was prostrated. Sweden could do nothing very impor- 
tant. During a few months, Frederic would have to deal with Austria alone. 
Even thus the odds were against him. But ability and courage have often 
triumphed against odds still more formidable. 

Early in 1757, the Prussian army in Saxony began to move. Through four 
defiles in the mountains they came pouring into Bohemia. Prague was the 
King’s first mark; but the ulterior object was probably Vienna. At Prague 
Jay Marshal Brown with one great army. Daun, the most cautious ana 
‘fortunate of the, Austrian captains, was advancing with another. Frederic 
determined to overwhelm Brown before Duan should arrive. On the sixth of 
May was fought, under those walls, which, a hundred and thirty years before, 
had witnessed the victory of the Catholic league and the flight of the unhappy 
Palatine, a battle more bloody than any which Europe saw during the long 
interval between Malplaquet and Eylau. The King and Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick were distinguished on that day by their valour and exertions. But 
the chief glory was with Schwerin. When the Prussian infantry wavered, the 
stout old marshal snatched the colours from an ensign and, waving them in 
the air, led back his regiment to the charge. Thus, at seventy-two years of 
aze, he fell in the thickest battle, still grasping the standard which bears the 
black eagle on the field argent. The victory remained with the King; but it 
had been dearly purchased. Whole columns of his bravest warriors had fallen. 
He admitted that he had lost eighteen thousand men. Of the enemy, twenty- 
four thousand had been killed, wounded or taken. 

Rart of the defeatedgarmy was shut up in Prague. Part flied to join the 
troops which, under the command of Daun, were now close athand. Frederic 
determined to play over the same game which had succeeded at Lowositz. He 
left a large force to besiege Prague, and, at the head of thirty thousand men, he 
marehey against Daun. The cautious Marshal, though he had a great superi- 
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ority in numbers, would risk nothing. He occupied at Kolin a position almost 
impregnable, and awaited the attack of the King. . 

It was the 18th of June, a day, which, if the Greek superstition still retained 
its influence, would be held sacred to Nemesis; a day on which the two 
greatest princes of modern times were taught by a terrible experience that 
neither shill nor valour can hx the inconstancy of fortune. The battle began 
before noon, and part of the Prussian army maintained the contest till after 
the midsummer sun had gone down. But at length the King found that his 
troops, having been repeatedly driven back with frightful carnage, could no 
longer be led to the charge. He was with difficulty persuaded to quit the field. 
The officers of his personal staff were under the necessity of expostulating with 
him, and one of them took the liberty to say, ‘‘ Does your Majesty mean to 
storm the batteries alone?” Thirteen thousand of his bravest followers had 
perished. Nothing remained for him but to retreat in good order, to 
raise the siege of Prague, and to hurry his army by different routes out of 
Bohemia. 

This stroke seemed to be final. Frederic’s situation had at best been such 
that only an uninterrupted run of good luck could save him, as it seemed, from 
ruin. And now almost in the outset of the contest, he had met with a check, 
which, even in a war between equal powers, would have been felt as serious. 
He had owed much to the opinion which all Europe entertained of his army. 
Since his accession, his soldiers had in many successive battles been victorious 
over the Austrians. But the glory had departed from his arms. All whom 
his malevolent sarcasms had wounded made haste to avenge themselves by 
scoffing at the scoffer. His soldiers had ceased to confide in his star. In every 
part of his camp his dispositions were severely criticised. Even in his own 
family he had detractors. His next brother, William, heir-presumptive, or rather, 
in truth, heir-apparent to the throne, and great-grandfather of the present king, 
could not refrain from lamenting his own fate and that of the house of Hohen- 
zollern, once so great and so prosperous, but now, by the rash ambition of its 
chief, made a by-word to all nations. Thege complaints, and some blunders 
which William committed during the retreat from Bohemia, called forth the 
bitter displeasure of the inexorable King. The prince’s heart was broken by 
the cutting reproaches of his brother; he quitted the army, retired to a country 
seat, and in a short time died of shame and vexation. 

It seemed that the King’s distress could hardly be increased. Yet at this 
moment another blow not less terribie than that of Kolin fell upon. The 
French under Marshal D’Estrées had invaded Germany. The Duke of Cum- 
berland had given them battle at Hastembeck, and had been defeated. In 
order to save the Electorate of Hanover from entire subjugation, he had made, 
at Closter Seven, an arrangement with the French Generals, which left them 
at liberty to turn their arms against the Prussian dominions. 

That nothing might be wanting to Frederic’s distress, he lost his mother just 
at this time, and he appears tu have felt the loss more than was to be expected 
from the hardness and severity of his character. In truth, his misfortunes 
had now cut to the quick, The mocker, the tyrant, the most rigorous, the 
most imperious, the most cynical of men, was very unhappy. His face was 
so haggard and his form so thin, that, when on his return from Bohemia 
he passed through Liepsic, the people hardly knew him again, His 
steep was broken; the tears, in spite of himself, offen started into his eyes 
and the grave began to present itself to his agitated mind as the best refuge 
from misery and dishonour. Hlis resolution was fixed never to be taken 
alive and never to make peace on condition of descending from his 


place among the powers of Europe, He saw nothing left for hip except 
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to die; and he deliberately chose his mode of death. He always carried 
about with him a sure and speedy poison in a small glass case; and to 
the few in whom he placed confidence, he made no mystery of his resolution. 

But we should very imperfectly describe the state of Frederic’s mind if we 
left out of view the laughable peculiarities which contrasted so singularly with 
the gravity, energy and harshness of his character. It is difficult to say 
whether the tragic or the comic predominated in the strange scene which was 
then acting. In the midst of all the great King’s calamities, his passion for 
writing indifferent poetry grew stronger and stronger. Enemiesall round him, 
despair in his heart, pills of corrosive sublimate hidden in his clothes, he poured 
forth hundreds upon hundreds of lines, hateful to gods and men—the insipid 
dregs of Voltaire’s ‘‘ Hippocrene ”---the faint echo of the lyre of Chaulieu. It 
is amusing to compare what he did during the last months of 1757 with what 
he wrote during the same time. It may be doubtec whether any equal portion 
of the life of Hannibal, of Ceesar or of Napoleon, will bear a comparison with 
that short period, the most brilliant in the history of Prussia and of Frederic. 
Yet, at this very time, the scanty leisure of the illustrious warrior was employed 
in producing odes and epistles, a little better than Cibber’s and a little worse 
than Hayley’s. Here and there a manly sentiment, which deserves to be in 
prose, makes its appearance in company with Prometheus and Orpheus, Elysium 
and Acheron, the plaintive Philomel, the poppies of Morpheus, and all the 
other frippery, which, like a robe tossed by a proud beauty to her waiting- 
woman, has long been contemptuously abandoned by genius to mediocrity. 
We hardly know any instance of the strength and weakness of human nature 
so striking and so grotesque as the character of this haughty, vigilant, 
resolute, sagacious blue stocking, half Mithridates and half Trissotin, bearing 
up against a world in arms with an ounce of poison in one pocket and a 
quire of bad verses in the other. 

Frederic had some time before made advances toward a reconciliation with 
Voltaire ; and some civil letters had passed between them. Alter the battle 
of Kolin, their epistolary intercourse became, at least in seeming, friendly and 
confidential. We do not know any collection of Letters which throws so much 
light on the darkest and most intricate parts of human nature as the corres, 
pondence of these strange beings after they had exchanged forgiveness. Both 
felt that the quarrel had lowered them in the public estimation. They admired 
each other. They stood in need of each other. The great King wished to be 
handed down to posterity by the great Writer. The great Writer felt himself 
exhalted by the homage of the great King. Yet the wounds which they had 
inflicted on each other were too deep to be effaced or even perfectly healed. Not 
‘only did the scars remain, the sore places often festered and bled afresh. The 
letters consisted for the most part of compliments, thanks, offers of service, assur- 
ances ofattachment. But ifanything brought back to Frederic’s recollection the 
cunning and mischievous pranks by which Voltaire had provoked him, some ex- 
pression of contempt and displeasure broke forth in the midst ofeulogy. It was 
much worse when anything recalled to the mind of Voltaire the outrages which he 
and his kinswoman had suffered at Frankfort, All at once his flowing pane- 
gyric was turned into invective. ‘‘ Remember how you behaved to me. For 
your sake I have lost the favour of my native king. For your sake I am an 
exile from my country. I loved you. I trusted myself to you. I had no 
wish but to end my fe in your: service. And what was my reward? 
Stripped of all that you had bestowed on me, the key, the order, the pension, 
I was forced to fly from your.-territories. I was hunted as if I had been.a 
deserter from your erepadiets. I was arrested, insulted, plundered. My niece 
was dragged thraneh the mud of Frankfort by your soldiers as if she had keen 
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some wretched follower of your camp. You have great talents. You have 
good qualities. But you have one odious vice. You delight in the abasement 
of your fellow-creatures. You have brought disgrace on the name of philo- 
sopher. You have given some colour to the slanders of the bigots who say 
that no confidence can be placed in the justice or humanity of those who reject 
the Christian faith.” Then the King answers, with less heat but equal severity— 
** You know that you behaved shamefully in Prussia, It was well for you that 
you had to deal with a man so indulgent to the infirmities of genius as I am. 
You richly deserved to see the inside of a dungeon. Your talents are not more 
widely known than your faithlessness and your malevolence. The prave itself 
is no asylum from your spite. Maupertuis is dead; but you still go on calum- 
niating and deriding him as if you had not made him miserable enough 
while he was living. Let us have no more of this. And, above all, let me 
hear no more of your niece. Iam sick to death of her name. I can bear with 
your faults for the sake of your merits; but she has not written ‘ Mahomet’ or 
* Merope. ’”’ 

An explosion of this kind, it might be supposed, would necessarily put an 
end to all amicable communication. But it was not so. After every outbreak 
of iH-humour, this extraordinary pair became more loving than: before, and 
exchanged compliments and assurances of mutual regard with a wonderful air 
of sincerity. . 

Yt may well be supposed that men who wrote thus to each other were not very 
gearded in what they said to each other. The English ambassador, Mitchell, 
who knew that the King of [russia was constantly writing to Voltaire with the 
greatest freedom on the most important subjects, was amazed to hear his 
Majesty designate this highly-favourcd correspondent as a bad hearted fellow, 
the greatest rascal on the face of the carth. And the language which the poet 
held about the King was not much more respectful. 

It would probably have puzzled Voltaire himself to say what was his real 
feeling towards Frederic. It was compounded of all sentiments, from enmity 
to friendship, and from scorn to admiration ; and the proportions in which 
these elements were mixed changed every moment, The old patriarch resem- 
bled the spoiled child who screams, stamps, cutis, laughs, kisses and cuddles 
within one-quarter of an hour. Flis resentment was not extinguished ; yet he 
was not without sympathy for his old friend. As a Frenchman, he wished 
success to the arms of his country. As a philosopher, he was anxious for the 
stability of a throne on which a philosopher sat. Ile longed both to save and 
to humble Frederic. There was one way, and only one, in which all his con- 
flicting feelings could at once be gratified. If Frederic were preserved by the 
interference of France, if it were known that for that interference he was 
indebted to the mediation of Voltaire, this would indeed be delicious revenge, , 
this would indeed be to heap coals of fire on that haughty head. Nor did the 
vain and restless poet think it impossible that he might, from his hermitage 
near the Alps, dictate peace to Europe. D’Estrées had quitted Hanover, and 
the command of the French army had been intrusted to the Duke of Richelieu, 
a man whose chief distinction was derived from his success in gallantry. Riche- 
lieu was in truth the most eminent of that race of seducers by profession who 
furnished CrébilJon the younger and La Clos with models for their heroes. In 
his earlier days, the royal house itself had not been gecure from his presump- 
tuous love. He was believed to have carried his conquests into the family of 
Orleans ; and some suspected that he was not unconcerned in the mysterious 
remorse which embittered the last hours of the charming mother of Louis the 
Fifteenth. But the Duke was now sixty years old. With a heart deeply cor- 
“gupted by vice, a herd long accustomed to think only on trifi€s, an impaired 
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constitution, an impaired fortune, and, worst of all, a very red nose, he was 
entering on a dull, frivolous and unrespected old age. Without one qualifica- 
tion for military command, except that personal courage which was common 
between him and the whole nobility of France, he had been placed at the head 
of the army of Hanover; and in that situation he did his best to repair, by 
extortion and corruption, the injury which he had done to his property by a life 
of dissolute profusion. 

The Duke of Richelieu to the end of his life hated the philosophers as a sect 
—not for those parts of their system which a good and wise man would have 
condemned —but for their virtues, for their spirit of free inquiry and for their 
hatred of those social abuses of which he was himself the personification. But 
he, like many of those who thought with him, excepted Voltaire from the list 
of proscribed writers. He frequently sent flattering letters to Ferney. He 
did the patriarch the honour to borrow money of him, and even carried this 
condescending friendship so far as to forget to pay interest. Voltaire thought 
that it might be in his power to bring the Duke and the King of Prussia into 
communication with each other. Tle wrote earnestly to both; and he so far 
secceeded that a correspondence between them was commenced. | 

But it was to very different means that Frederic was to owe his deliverance. 
At the beginning of November, the net seemed to have closed completely round 
him. The Russians were in the field, and were spreading devastation through 

“his eastern provinces. Silesia was overrun by the Austrians. A great French 
army was advancing from the west under the command of Marshall Soubise, 
a prince of the great Armorican house of Rohan. Berlin itself had been taken 
and plundered by the Croatians. Such was the situation from which Frederic 
extricated himself, with dazzling glory, in the short space of thirty days. 

He marched first against Soubise. On the fifth of November, the armies 
met at KRosbach. The French were two to one; but they were ill-disciplined, 
and their general was a dunce. The tactics of Frederic and the well-regulated 
valour of the Prussian troops obtained a complete victory, Seven thousand of 
the invaders were made prisoness. Their guns, their colours, their baggage 
fell into the hands of the conquerors. Those who escaped fled as confusedly 
as a mob scattered by cavalry. Victorious in the West, the King turned his 
arms towards Silesia. In that quarter everything seemed to be lost. Breslau 
had fallen ; and Charles of Loraine, with a mighty power, held the whole pro- 
vince. On the fifth of December, exactly one month after the battle of Ros- 
bach, Frederic, with forty thousand men, and Prince Charles, at the head of not 
less than sixty thousand, met at Leuthen, hard by Breslau. The King, who 
was, in general, perhaps too much inclined to consider the common soldier as a 
mere machine, resorted, on this great day, to means resembling those which 
Bonaparte afterwards employed with such signal success for the purpose of 
stimulating military enthusiasm. The principal ofhcers were convoked.  Fred- 
eric addressed them with great force and pathos; and directed them to 
speak to their men as he had spoken to them. When the armies were set 
in battle array, the Prussian troops were in a state of fierce excitement ; but 
their excitement showed itself after the fashion of a grave people. The col- 
uns advanced to the attack chanting, to the sound of drums and fifes, 
the rude hymns of the old Saxon Sternholds. ‘They had never fought so 
well, nor had the genius of their chief ever been so conspicuous. ‘‘ That 
battle,” said Napoleon,*‘‘ was a masterpiece. Of itself it is sufficient to 
enti Frederic to a place in the first rank among generals.” The victory was 
‘complete, Twenty-seven thousand Austrians were killed, woynded or taken ; 
fifty stand of colours, a hundred guns, four thousand waggons fell into the 
bands of the Psussians. Breslau opened its gates; Silesia was reconquered ; 
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Charles of Loraine retired to hide his shame and sorrow at Brussels; and 
Frederic allowed his troops to take some repose in winter quarters, after a 
campaign to the vicissitudes of which it will be difficult to find any parallel in 
ancient or modern history. 

The King’s fame filked all the world. He had, during the last year, main- 
tained a contest, on terms of advantage, against three powers, the weakest of 
which had more than three times his resources. He had fought four great 
pitched battles against superior forces. ‘Three of these battles he had gained ; 
and the defeat of Kolin, repaired as it had been, rather raised than lowered his 
military renown. The victory of Leuthen is, to this day, the proudest on the 
roll of Prussian fame. Leipsic, indeed, and Waterloo produced consequences 
more important to mankind. But the glory of Leipsic must be shared by the 
Prussians with the Austrians and Russians ; and at Waterloo the British infantry 
bore the burden and heat of the day. The victory of Rosbach was, in a 
military point of view, less honourable than that of Leuthen ; for it was gained 
over an incapable general and a disorganised army ; but the moral effect which 
it produced was immense. All the preceding triumphs of Frederic had been 
triumphs over Germans, and could excite no emotions of national pride among 
the German people. It was impossible that a Hessian or a Hanoverian could 
feel any patriotic exultation at hearing that Pomeranians had slaughtered 
Moravians, or that Saxon banners had been hung in the churches of Berlin. 
Indeed, though the military character of the Germans justly stood high through- 
out the world, they could boast of ne great day which belonged to them as a 
people--of no Agincourt, of no Bannockburn. Most of their victories had been 
gained over each other ; and their most splendid exploits against foreigners had 
been achieved under the command of Eugene, who was himself a foreigner. 
The news of the battle of Rosbach stirred the blood of the whole of the mighty 
population from the Alps to the Baltic, and from the borders of Courland to 
those of Loraine. Westphalia and Lower Saxony had been deluged by a great 
host of strangers whose speech was unintelligible. and whose petulant and 
licentious manners had excited the strongest feelings of disgust and hatred. 
That great host had been put to flight by a small band of German warriors, led 
by a prince of German blood on the side of father and mother, and marked by 
the fair hair and the clear blue eye of Germany. Never since the dissolution 
of the empire of Charlemagne had the Teutonic race won such a field against 
the French. The tidings called forth a general burst of delight and pride from — 
the whole of the great family which spoke the various dialects of the ancient 
language of Arminius. The fame of Frederic began to supply, in some degree, 
the place of a common government and of a common capital. It became a 
raliving point for all true Germans—a subject of mutual congratulation to the 
Bavarian and the Westphalian, to the citizen of Frankfort and the citizen of 
Nuremburg. Then first it was manifested that the Germans were truly a nation. 
Then first was discernible that patriotic spirit which, in 1813, achieved the 
great deliverance of central Europe, and which still guards, and long will 
guard, against foreign ambition the old freedom of the Rhine. 

Nor were the effects produced by that celebrated day merely political. The 
greatest masters of German poetry and eloquence have admitted that, oy ee 
the great King neither valued nor understood his native language, though he 
looked on France as the only seat of taste and philosophy, yet, in his own 
despite, he did much to emancipate the genius of,his countrymen from the 
foreign yoke; and that, in the act of vanquishing Soubise, he was, unintention- 
ally, rousing the spirit which soon began to question the literary precedence of 
Boileau and Voltaire. Sostrangely do events confound all the plansof man. A 
prince who read only French, who wro*s ~~!" Pronk whe aspired t= wank as 
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a French classic, became, quite unconsciously, the means of liberating half the 

Continent from the dominion of that French criticism of which he was himself, 
to the end of his life, a slave. Yet even the enthusiasm of Germany in favour 
of Frederic hardly equalled the enthusiasm of England. The birthday of our 
ally was celebrated with as much enthusiasm as that of our own sovereign; and 
at night the streets of London were in a blaze with illuminations. Portraits of 
the Hero of Rosbach, with his cocked hat and long pigtail, were in every 
house. An attentive observer will, at this day, find in the parlours of old- 
fashioned inns and in the portfolios of print-sellers, twenty portraits of Frederic 
for one of George the Second. The sign-painters were everywhere employed 
in touching up Admiral Vernon into the King of Prussia. Some young 
Englishmen of rank proposed to visit Germany as volunteers, for the purpose 
of learning the art of war under the greatest of commanders, This last proof 
of British attachment and admiration, Frederic politely but firmly declined. 
His camp was no place for amateur students of military science. The Prussian 
descipline was rigorous even to cruelty. The officers, while in the field, were 
expected to practice an abstemiousness and self-denial such as was hardly sur- 
ee by the most rigid monastic orders. However noble their birth, however 
1igh their rank in the service, they were not permitted to eat from anything 
better than pewter. It was a high crime even in a count and field-marshal"to 
have a single silver spoon among his baggage. Gay young Englishmen of 
twenty thousand a-year, accustomed to liberty and to luxury, would not easily 
submit to these Spartan restraints. The King could not venture to keep them 
in order as he kept his own subjects in order. Situated as he was with respect 
to England, he could not well imprison or shoot refractory Howards and 
Cavendishes. On the other hand, the example of a few fine gentlemen, 
attended by chariots and livery servants, eating in plate and drinking cham- 
pagne and Tokay, was enough to corrupt his whole army. He thought it best 
to make a stand at first, and civilly refused to admit such dangerous com- 
panions among his troops. 

The help of England was bestowed in a manner far more useful and more 
acceptable. An annual ene: of near seven hundred thousand pounds 
enabled the King to add probably more than fifty thousand men to his army. 

_ Pitt, now at the height of power and popularity, undertook the task of defend- 

“ing Western Germany against France, and asked Frederic only for the Joan of 
ageneral. The general selected was Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, who had 
attained high distinction in the Prussian service. He was put at the head of 
anarmy, partly English, partly Hanoverian, partly composed of mercenaries 
hired from the petty princes of the empire. He soon vindicated the choice of 
the two allied courts, and proved himself the second general of the age. 

Frederic passed the winter at Breslau, in reading, writing and preparing for the 
nextcampugn. The havoc which the war had made among his troops was rapidly 
repaired ; and in the spring of 1758 he was again ready for the conflict. Prince 
Ferdinand kept the French in check. The King in the meantime, after at-- 

_ tempting against the Austrians some operations which led to no very important 
result, marched to encounter the Russians, who, slaying, burning and wasting 
wherever they turned, had penetrated into the heart of his realm. He gave them 

battle at Zorndorf, near Frankfort onthe Oder. The fight was long and bloody. 

Quarter was neither given nor taken ; for the Germans and Scythians regarded 
exch other with bitter aversion, and the sight of the ravages committed by the 
half savage invaders had incensed the King and his army. The Russians were 
overthrown with great slaughter; and for a few months no further danger was 
to be apprehended from the East. ee 

A day of thanksgiving was proclaimed by the King, and was celebrated with 
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pride and delight by his people. The pone. in England were not less 
enthusiastic or less sincere. This may be selected as the point of time at which - 
the military glory of Frederic reached the zenith. Inthe short space of three 
quarters of a year he had won three great battles over the armics of three 
mighty and warlike monarchies—France, Austria and Russia. 

ut it was decreed that the temper of that strong mind should be tried by 
both extremes of fortune in rapid succession. Close upon this bright series of 
triumphs came a series of disasters such as would have blighted the fame and 
broken the heart of almost any other commander. Yet Frederic, in the midst 
of his calamities, was still an object of admiration to his subjects, his allies and 
his enemies. Overwhelmed by adversity, sick of life, he still maintained the 
contest—-greater in defeat, in flight and in what seemed hopeless ruin than on 
the fields of his prouclest victories. 

Having vanquished the Russians, he hastened into Saxony to oppose the 
troups of the Empress Queen, commanded by Daun, the most cautious, and 
Laudohn, the most inventive and enterprising of her generals. These two 
celebrated commanders agreed on a scheme, in which the prudence of the one 
and the vigour of the other seem to have been happily combined. At dead of 
night they surprised the King in his camp at Hochkirchen. His presence of 
mind saved his troops from destruction ; but nothing could save them from de- 
feat and severe loss. Marshal Keith was among the slain. The first roar of the 
guns roused the noble exile from his rest, and he was instantly in the front of 
the battle. He received a dangerous wound, but refused to quit the field, and 
was in the act of rallying his broken troops when an Austrian bullet terminated 
his chequered and eventful life. 

The misfortune was serious. But of all generals, Frederic understood best 
how to repair defeat and Daun understood least how to improve victory, — In 
afew days, the Prussian army was as formidable as before the battle. The 
shed ak was, however, gloomy. An Austrian army under General Harsch 

ad invaded Silesia and invested the fortress gf Neisse. Daun, after his success 
at Hochkirchen, had written to Harsch in very confident terms: ‘‘ Go on 
with your operations against Neisse. Be quite at ease as to the King. — I will 
give a good account of him.” In truth, the position of the Prussians was full 
of difficulties. Between-them and Silesia Jay the victorious army of Daun, It 
was not easy for them to reach Silesia at all. If they did reach it, they left 
Saxony exposed to the Austrians. But the vigour and activity of Frederic 
surmounted every obstacle. He made a circuitous march of extraordinary 
rapidity, passed Daun, hastened into Silesia, raised the siege of Neisse and 
drove Harsch into Bohemia. Daun availed himself of the King’s absence to 
attack Dresden. The Prussians defended it desperately. The inhabitants of 
that wealthy and polished capital begged in vain for mercy from the garrison | 
within and from the besiegers without. The beautiful suburbs were burned to 
he ground. It was clear that the town, if won at all, would be won street by 
street by the bayonet. At this conjuncture came news that Frederic, having 
cleared Silesia of his enemies, was returning by forced marches into Saxony. 
Daun retired from before Dresden and fell back into the Austrian territories. 
The Xing, over heaps of ruins, made his triumphant entry into the unhappy 

‘metropolis, which had so cruelly expiated the weak and pertidious policy of its 
sovereign. It was now the twentieth of Novemtgr. The cold weather 
ag sate military operations ; and the King again took up his winter quarters 
at Breslau. | | 
_ The third of the seven terrible years was over; and Frederic stfil stood his 
ground. He had been recently tried by domestic as well 43 by military 
“ disasters. On the fourteenth of October, the day on which he was defeated at 
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Wochkirchen, the day on the anniversary of which, forty-eight years later, 4 
defeat far more tremendous laid the Prussian monarchy in the dust, died 
Wilhelmina, Margravine of Bareuth. From the accounts which we have of 
her, by her own hand and by the hands of the moat discerning of her con- 
temporaries, we should pronounce her to have been cvarse, indelicate and a 
good hater, but not destitute of kind and generous feelings. Her mind, 
naturally strong and observant, had been highly cultivated ; and she was, and 
deserved to be, Frederic’s favourite sister. He felt the loss as much as it was 
in his iron nature to feel the loss of anything but a province or a battle. 

At Breslau, during the winter, he was mdefatigable in his poetical labours. 
The most spirited lines, perhaps, that he ever wrote, are to be found in a bitter 
lampoon on Lows and Madame de Pompadour, which he composed at this time, 
and sent to Voltaire. The verses were, indeed, so good, that Voltaire was afraid 
that he might himself be suspected of having written them, or at least of having 
correctcd them ; and partly from ffight—partly, we fear, from love of mischief- : 
sent them to the Duke of Choiseul, then prime minister of France. Choiseul 
very wisely deterinined to encounter Frederic at Frederic’s own weapons, and 
applied for assigtance to Palissot, who had some skill as a versifier, and who, 
though he had not yet made himself famous by bringing Rosseau and Helvetius 
on the stage, was known to possess some little talent for satire. Palissot 
produced some very stinging Hnes on the moral and Iiterary character of 
Fidlene, and these lines the Duke sent to Voltaire. This war of couplets, 
following close on the carnage of Zorndorf and the conflagration of Dresden, 
ilustrates well the strangely compounded character of the King of Prussia. 

At this moment, he was assailed by a new enemy. Benedict XIV., the 
best and wisest of the two hundred and fifty successors of St. Peter, was no 
more. During the short interval between his reign and that of his disciple 
Ganganelli, the chief seat in the Church of Rome was filled by Rezzonico, who 
took the name of Clement XIII. This absurd priest determined to try what 
the weight of his authority could effect in favour of the orthodox Maria 
Theresa against a heretic king. at the high mass on Christmas day, a sword 
with a rich belt and scabbard, a hat of crimson velvet lined with ermine, and 


a dove of pearls, the mystic symbol of the Divine Comforter, were solemnly 


blessed by the supreme pontiff, and were sent with great ceremony to Marshal 
Daun, the conqueror of Kolin and Hochkirchen. This mark of favour had 
more than once been bestowed by the Popes on the great champions of the 
faith. Similar honours had been paid, more than six centuries earlier, by 
Urban II. to Godfrey of Bouillon. Similar honours had been conferred 
on Alba for destroying the liberties of the Low Countries, and on John 
Sobiesky after the deliverance of Vienna. But the presents, which were 
received with profound reverence by the Baron of the Holy Sepulchre in the 
eleventh century, and which had not wholly lost their value in the seventeenth 
century, appeared inexpressibly ridiculous to a generation which read 
Montesquieu and Voltaire. Frederic wrote sarcastic verses on the gifts, the 
giver and the receiver. But the public wanted no prompter ; and an universal 
roar of laughter from Petersburg to Lisbon reminded the Vatican thatthe age 
of crusades was over. | 

The fourth campaign, the most disastrous of all the campaigns of this fearful 
war, had now opened. ,The Austrians filled Saxony and menaced Berlin. 
The Russians defeated the King’s generals on the Oder, threatened Silesia, 
effected a junction with Laudohn, and intrenched themselves strongly at — 
Kunersdorf. Frederic hastened to attack them. A great battle was fought. 
During the earlier part of the day, everything yielded to the impetuosity of the: 


. Prussians and ty the skill of their chief. The lines were forced. Half the 
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Russian guns were taken. The King sent off a courier to Berlin with two lines, 
"announcing a complete victory. But, in the meantime, the stubbom Russians, 
defeated yet unbroken, had taken up their stand in an almost impregnable 
position, on an eminence where the Jews of Frankfort were wont to bury their 
dead; Here the battle recommenced. The Prussian infantry, exhausted by 
six hours of hard fighting under a sun which equalled the tropical heat, were 
yet brought up repeatedly to the attack, but in vain. The King led three 
charges in person. Two horses were killed under him. The ofhcers of his 
staff fell all round him, His coat was pierced by several bullets. AH was in 
vain. His infantry was driven back with frightful slaughter. Terror began-to 
spread fast from man to man. Atthat moment, the fiery cavalry of Laudohn, 
still fresh, rushed on the wavering ranks. Then followed an universal rout. 
Frederic himself was on the point of falling into the hands of the conquerors, 
and was with difficulty saved by a gallant officer, who, at the head of a hand- 
ful of Hussars, made good a diversion of a few minutes. Shattered in hody, 
shattered in mind, the King reached that night a village which the Cossacks 
had plundered ; and there, in a ruined and deserted farm-house, flung himself 
on a heap of straw. He had sent to Berlin a second despatch very different 
from the first: ‘‘ Let the royal family leave Berlin. Send the archives to 
Potsdam. Thetown may make terms with the enemy.” 

The defeat was, in truth, overwhelming. Of fifty thousand men who had 
that morning marched under the black eagles, not three thousand remained 
together. The King bethought him again of his corrosive sublimate, and wrote 
to bid adieu to his friends and to give directions as to the measures to be taken 
in the event of his death: ‘' I have no resource left,” such is the language of 
one of his letters, ‘‘all is lost. I will not survive the ruin of my country. 
Farewell for ever.” 

But the mutual jealousies of the confederates prevented them from following 
up their victory. They lost a few days in Joitering and squabbling ; and a few 
days, improved by Frederic, were worth more than the years of other men. 
On the morning after the battle, he had got tegether eighteen thousand of his 
troops. Very soon his force amounted to thirty thousand. Guns were pro- 
cured from the neighbouring fortresses ; and there was again an army. Berlin 
was for the present safe ; but calamities came pouring on the King in unin- 
terrupted succession. One of his generals, with a large body of troops, was 
taken at Maxen; another wa: defeated at Meissen; and when at length the 
campaign of 1759 closed, im the midst of a ngorous winter, the situation of 
Prussia appeared desperate. “he only consoling circumstance was that, in 
the West, Ferdinand of Brunswick had been more fortunate than his 
master: and, by a series of exploits of which the battle of Minden was the 
most glorious, had removed all apprehension of danger on the side of 
France. 

The fifth year was now about to commence. It seemed impossible that the 
‘Prussian territories, repeatedly devastated by hundreds of thousands of invaders, 
could longer support the contest. But the King carried on war as no Euro- 

an power has ever carried on war, except the Committee of Public Safety 
during the great agony of the French Revolution. He governed his kingdom 
as he would have governed a besieged town, not caring to what extent property 
was destroyed or the pursuits of civil life suspended, so that he did but make 
head against the enemy. As long as there was a man left in Prussia, that man 
might carry a mus’.<¢; as long as there was a horse left, that horse might 
draw artillery. The coin was debased, the civil functionaries were left unpaid ; 
in some provinc 3 civil government altogether ceased to exist. But there were 
_ still rye-bread and potatoes; there were still lead and gunpowder » and, While 
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the means of sustaining and destroying life remained, Frederic was determined 
to fight it out to the very last. , os 7 

The earlier part of the campaign of 1760 was unfavourable to him. Berlin 
was again saa aes by the enemy. Great contributions were levied on the 
inhabitants, and the royal palace was plundered. But at length, after two 

‘ears of calamity, vietory came back to his arms, At Lignitz he gained a great 
battle over Laudahn ; at Torgau, after a day of horrible carnage, he triumphed 
over Daun. The fifth year olosed, and still the event was in suspense. Inthe 
countries where the war had raged, the misery and exhaustion were more 
appalling than ever; but still there were left men and beasts, arms and food, 
and still Frederic fought on. In truth he had now been baited into savageness 
His heart was ulcerated with hatred. The implacable resentment with which his 
enemies persecuted him, though originally provoked by his own unprincipled 
ambition, excited in hin a thirst for vengeance which he did not even attempt 
to conceal, “It is hard,” he says in one of his letters, ‘for man to bear 
what I bear. I begin to feel that, as the Italians say, revenge is a pleasure for 
the gods, My philosophy is worn out by suffering. I am no saint like those 
of whom we read in the legends ; and Twill own that To should die content if 
only [could first inflict a portion of the misery which T endure.” 

Borne up by such feclings, he struggled with various success, but constant 
glory, through the campaign of 1761. On the whole, the result of this caim- 

ayn was disastrous to Prussia. No preat battle was pained by the enemy ; 
fat, in spite of the desperate bounds of the hunted tiger, the circle of pursuers 
was fast clasing round him. Laudohn had surprised the important fortress of 
Schweidnitz. With that fortress, half of Silesia and the command of the most 
important defiles through the mountains had-been transferred to the Austrians. 
The Russians had overpowered the King’s generals in Pomerania. The 
country was so completely desolated that he began, by his own confession, to 
look round him with blank despair, unable to imagine where recruits, horses 
or provisions were to be found. 

Just at this time, two great events brought on a complete change in the rela- 
tions of almost all the powers of Europe. One of thase events was the retire- 
ment of Mr. Pitt from othce ; the other was the death of the Empress Elizabeth 
af Russia. 

The retirement of Pitt seemed to be an omen of utter ruin to the House of 
Brandenburg. His proud and vehement nature was incapable of anything that 
Jooked like either fear or treachery. He had often declared that while he was 
in power, England should never make a peace of Utrecht; should never, for 
any selfish object, abandon an ally even in the last extremity of distress. The 
Continental. war was his own war. He had been bold enough—he who in 
former times had attacked, with irresistible powers of oratory, the Hanoverian 
genes of Carteret and the German subsidies of Newcasdle--to declare that 

Yanover ought to be as dear to us as Hampshire, and thar he would conquer 
America in Germany. He had fallen ; a the power which he had exercised, 
not always with descretion, but always with vigour and genius, had devolved 
on a favourite who was the representative of the Tory party, of the party which. 
had thwarted William, hich had persecuted Marlborongh and which. had 
given up. the Catalans to the vengeance of Philip of Anjou. To make peace 
with France, to shake off with all, or more than all, the speed compatible with | 
decency every Continental connection, these were among the chief objects of. 
the new Minister.. The policy then followed insptred Frederic with an unjust, 
but deep and bitter, aversion to the English name, and produced effects which 
are still felt throughout the civilised world. To that policy it was owing that, 
some Years later, England could not find on the whole Continent 2 single ally 
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to stand by her, in her extreme need, against the House of Bourbon. To that 
policy it was owing that Frederic, alienated from England, was compelled to 
connect himself closely during his latter years with Russia, and was induced 
reluctantly to assist in that great crime, the fruitful parent of other great 

crimes, the first partition of Poland. 
| Scearcely had he retreat of Mr. Pitt deprived Prussia of her only friend, when 
the death of Elizabeth produced an entire revolution in the politics of the 
North. The Grand Duke Peter, her nephew, who now saccade the Russian 
throne, was not mercly free from the prejudices which his aunt had entertained 
against’ Frederic, but was a worshipper, a servile imitator of the Great King. 

he days of the new Czar’s government were few and evil, but sufharent to 
produce a change im the whole state of Christendom. He set the Prussian 
prisoners at liberty, fitted them out decently and sent them back to their 
master; be withdrew his troops from the provinces which Ehzabeth had de- 
cided:on incorporating with her dominions ; and absolved all those Prussian sub- 
jects who had been compelled to swear fealty to Russia from their engagements. 

Not conteat with concluding peace on terms favourable to Prussia, be 
solicited rank in the Prussian service, dressed himself inca Prossian uniform, 
wore the Black Eagle of Prussia on his breast, made preparations for visiting 
Prussia, in order to have an interview with the object of his idolatry, and. ac- 
tually sent fifteen thousand excellent troops to reinforce the shattered army of 
Frederic. Thus strengthened, the King speedily repaired the losses of the 
preceeding year, reconquered Silesia, defeated Daun at Buckersdorf, invested 
and retook Schweidnitz, and, at the close of the year, presented to the forces 
of Maria Theresa a front as formidable as before the great reverses of 1759. 
Before the end of the campaign, his friend, the Emperor Peter, having, by 
a series of absurd insults to the institutions, manners and feelings of his peo- 
ple, united them in hostility to ms person and government, was deposed and 
mardered. The Empress, who, under the title of Catherine the Second, now 
assumed the supreme power, was, at the commencement of her adminis- 
tration, by nu means partial tu Frederic, and refused to permit her troops to 
remain under his command. But she obsdved the peace made by her hus- 
band ; and Prussia was no longer threatened by danger from the East. 

England and France at the same time paired off together. They concluded 
a treaty, by which they bound themselves to observe neutrality with respect 
to the German war. Thus the coalitions on both sides were dissolved ; and the 
original enemies, .\ustria and Prussia, remained alone confronting each other. 

Austria had undoubtedly far greater means than Prussia and was fess 
exhausted by hostilities ; yet it seemed hardly possible that Austria could effect 
alone what she had in vain attempted to effect when supported by France on 
the one side and by Russia on the other. Danger also began to menace 
the Imperial house from another quarter. The Ottoman Porte held threaten. 
ing language, and a hundred thousand Turks were mustered on the frontiers 
of Hungary. The proud and revengeful spirit of the Empress Queen at length 
gave way ; and, in February 1763, the peace of Hubertsturg put an end to the 
conflict which had, during seven years, devastated Germany. The King ceded 
nothing. The whole Continent in arms had proved unable to tear Silesia from 
that iron grasp. 

The war was over. Frederic was safe. His glory was beyond the reach 
of envy. If he had not made conquests as vast as thoge of Alexander, of Caesar 
and of Napoleon, if he bed not, on fields of battle, enjoyed the constant success 
of Mariborough and Wellington—he had yet given an example unrivalled in 
history of what capacity and resolution can effect against the greatest 
superiority cf power and the utmost spite of fortune. e entered Berlin in 
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triumph, after an absence of more than six years. The streets were brilliantly 
lighted up; and, as he passed along in an open carriage, with Ferdinand of 
Brunswick at his side, the multitude saluted him with loud praises and bless- 
ings. tle was moved by those marks of attachment, and repeatedly exclaimed 
-~** Long live my dear people !—Long live my children!" Yet, even in the 
midat of that gay spectacle, he could not but perceive everywhere the traces | 
of destruction and decay. The city had been more than once plundered. 
The population had considerably diminished. Berkn, however, had suffered 
little a cunpared with most parts of the kingdom. The ruin of private 
fortunes, tne aetvess of all ranks, was such as might appal the firmest mind. 
Almost every province had been the seat of war, and of war conducted with 
merciless ferocity. Clouds of Croatians had descended on Silesia. Tens of 
thousands of Cossacks had been Jet Joose on Pomerania and Brandenburg. 
The mere contributions levied by the invaders amounted, it was said, to more 
than a hundred millions of dollars > and the value of what they extorted was 
probably much Jess than the value of what they destroyed. The fields lay 
unculuvated. The very seed-com had been devoured in the madness of hun- 
ger, Famine, and contagious maladies, the etlect of famine, had swept away 
the herbs and flocks ; and there was reason to fear that a preat- pestilence 
among the human race was hkely to follow in the train of that tremendous 
war, Near fifteen thousand houses had been burned to the ground. The popu- 
lation of the kingdom had in seven years decreased to the frightful extent 
often percent. A siath of the males capable of bearing arms had actually 
perished on the field of battle. Ino some districts, no labourers, except 
women, were seen in the fields at harvest-time. In others, the travellec 
passed shuddering through a succession of silent villages in which not a single 
inhabitant remained. The currency had been debased ; the authority of 
laws and magistrates had been suspended; the whole social system was 
deranged. For, during that convulsive struggle, everything that was not mili- 
tary violence was anarchy. Even the army was disorganised. Some great 
generals and a crowd of excellent officers had fallen, and it had been 
Impossible to supply their place. The difficulty of finding recruits had, 
towards the close of the war, been so great that selection 4 rejection were 
Jmpossible, Whole battalions were composed of deserters or of prisoners. 
Tt was hardly to be hoped that thirty years of repose and industry would 
repair the ruin produced by seven years of havoc. One consolatary circum. 
ftance, indeed, there was. No debt had been incurred. The burdens of 
the war had been ternble, almost insupportable ; but no arrear was left to 
embartass the finances in time of peace. 

Here, for the present, we must pause. We have accompanied Frederic to the 
clase of his career as a warrior, Possibly, when these ‘* Memoirs " are completed, 
Wwe may resume the consideration of his character, and give some account 
of his domestic and foreign policy, and of his private habits during the many 
years of tranquillity which followed the Seven Years’ War, 


MADAME D’ARBLAY. (January, 1843.) 
Diary and Letters 2) Madame D'Arblay. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1842. 
THOUGH the world saw and heard litde of Madame D’Arblay during the last 
forty years of her life, and though that little did not add to her fame, there 


were thousands, we believe, who felt a singular emotion when they learned 
that she was no longer among us. The news of her dedth carried the minds of 
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men back at one leap clear over two generations, to the time when her first liter- 
ary triumphs were won. All those whom we had been accustomed to 
revere as intellectual patriarchs seemed children when compared with her ; for 
Burke had sat up all night to read her writings and Johnsen had pronounced 
her superior to Fielding, when Rogers was still a schoolboy and Southey still 
in petticoats. Yet more strange did it seem that we should just have lost one 
whose name had been widely celebrated before anylody had heard of some 
illustrious men who, twenty, thirty or forty years ago, were, after a long and 
splendid career, borne with honour to the grave. Yet so it was. Frances 
Burney was at the height of fame and populanty before Cowper had published 
his first volume, before Porson had gone up to college, before Pitt had taken 
his seat in the House of Commons, before the voice of Erskine had beep once 
heard in Westminster Hall. Since the appearance of her first work, sixty-two 
years had passed ; and this interval had been crowded, not only with political, 
but also with intellectual revolugions. | Thousands of reputations had, during 
that period, sprung up, bloamed, withered and disappeared. New kinds of 
composition had come into fashion, had gone out of fashion, had been de- 
rided, had been forgotten. © The fooleries of Della Crusca and the foolerics 
of Kotzebue had for a time bewitched the multitude, but had deft no trace 
behind them ; nor had misdirected genius been able to save from decay the 
once flourishing schools of Godwin, of Darwin and of Radcliffe. | Many 
books, written for temporary effect, had run through six or seven) editions 
and had then been gathered to the novels of Afra Behn and the epic poems 
of Sir Richard Blackmore. Yet. the carly works of Madame 2)’ Arblay, 
in spite of the lapse ef years, in spite of the change of manners, in spite of 
the popularity deservedly obtained by some of her rivals, continued to hold 
a high place in the public esteem. She lived to be a classic. “Time set on her 
fame, before she went hence, that seal which is seldom set except on the fame 
of the departed. Like Sir Conay Rackrent inthe tale, she survived her own 
wake and overheard the judgment of posterity. 

Having always felt: a warm and sincere, though not a blind, admiration for 
her talents, we rejoiced to learn that her ** Diary "was about to be made public, 
Our hopes, it is true, were not unmixed with fears. We could not forget the 
fate of the ‘* Memoirs of Dr. Burney,” which were published ten years ago. 
That unfortunate book contained much that was curious and interesting. Yet 
it was received with a cry of disgust, and was speedily consigned to ablivion. 
The truth is that it deserved its doom. Tt was written in Madame 1)’ Arblay’s 
later style, the worst style that has ever been known among men. No genius, 
no information, could save from = proseription a book so written. We, there: 
fore, opened the ‘' Diary ” with no small anety, Gembling lest we should light 
upon same of that peculiar rhetoric which deforms almost every pape of the 
** Memoirs,” and which it is impossible to read without a sensation made up 
of mirth, shame and loathing. We seon, however, discovered to our great 
delight that this ‘ Diary " was kept before Madame D’Arblay became eloquent. 
It is, for the most part, written in her earhest and best manner, in true woman's 
English, clear, natural and lively. The two works are lying side by side Lefore 
us; and we never turn from the ‘‘ Memoirs” to the ‘‘ Diary ” without a sense of 
reLet. The difference is as great as the difference between the atmosphere 
of a perfumer’s shop, fetid with lavender water and jasmine soap, and the air 
of 2 heath on a fine morning in May. Both works ought to be consulted by 
every person who wishes to be well acquainted with the history of our litera- 
ture and our manners. But to read the ‘ Diary” is a pleasure; to read the 
** Memoirs” wil] always be a task. 

We may, perhaps, afford some harmless amusement to ourgreader9 if we 
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‘attempt, with the help of these two books, to give them an account of the most 
Duportant years of Madame D’Arblay’s life. 

She was descended from a family which bore the name of Macburney, and 
which, though probably of Trish origin, had been long settled in Shropshire 
and was possessed of considerable estates in that county. Unhappily, many 
years before her birth, the Macburneys began, as if of set purpose and ina 
apint of determined rivalry, to expose and ruin themselves. The heir apparent, 
Mr. James Macburney, offended his father by making a runaway match with 
an actress from Goodinan’s Fields. The old gentleman could devise no more 
judicious mode of wreaking vengeance on his afdanful el than by marrying 
the cook. “Phe cook gave birth to a son, named Joseph, who succeeded to all 

“the lands of the family, while James was cut off with a shilling. The favourite 
son, however, was 50 extravagant that he soon became as poor as his disin- 
heritedd brother, Both were forced to earn their bread by theirs labour. Joseph 
tiérned dancing-master and settled in Norfolk, James struck off the Mac from 
the beginning of his name and set up as a portrait painter at Chester, Here 
he had a son, named Charles, well known as the author of the ‘History of 
Music’ and as the father of two remarkable children, of a son distinguished 
hy Jearning and of a daughter still more honourably distinguished by genius. 

Charles early showed a taste for that art of which, ata later period, he be- 
¢ame the-historian, 9 Pfe was apprenticed to a celebrated niusician in London, 
and appfied himself to study with vigour and success. © He early found a kind 
and agunificent patron im Fulko Greville, a lighborn and bighbred man, who 
aeenrs to have had in large measure all the accomplishments and all the follies, 
all the virtues and all the vices. which, a hundred years ago, were considered 
as making up the character of a fine gentleman, Under such protection, the 

ong artist had every prospect of a brilhant career in the capital. But his 
besith failed. Tt became necessary for him to retreat from the smoke and 
river fog of London to the pure air of the coast. He accepted the place of 
organjst at Lynn, and setded at that town with a young lady who had recently 
become his wre. ’ 

At Lynn, in June, 1752, Frances Burney was born. — Nothing in her child- 
hood indicated that she would, while still a young woman, have secured for 
herself an honourable and permanent place among [english writers, | She -was 
shy and silent. Her brothers and sisters called her a dunce, and not altogether 
without some shaw of reason; for at easht years old she did not knaw her 
letters. | 
In s760, Mr. Barney quitted Lynn for London, and took a house in Poland 
Street; a situation which had beea fashionable in the reign of Queen Anne, 
but which, since that time, had been deserted by most of its wealthy and noble 
inhabitants. He afterwards resided m St. Martin's Street, on the south side 
of Leicester Square. His house there is still well known, and will continue 
to be well known as long as our island retains any trace of civilisation ; for ht 
was the dwelling of Newton, and the square turret which distinguishes it from 
all the surrounding buildings was Newton's observatory. a‘ 

Mr. Burney at once obtained as many pupils of the most respectable descrip- 
tion as he had ume to attend, and was thus enabled to support his family. 
‘modestly indeed, and frugally, but in comfort and independence. _ His profes- 
sional merit obtained for him the degree of Doctor of Music from the University 
of Oxford; and his works on subjects connected with his art gained for him 
a place, respectable, though certainly not ¢minent, among men of letters. 
The progress of the mind of Frances Burney, from her ninth to her twenty- 
nfth year, well deserves to be recorded. When her education had proceeded 
no further t'.an the hornbook, she lost her mother, and thenceforward she 
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educated herself. Her father appears to have been as bad a father as a very 
honest, affectionate and sweet-tempered man can well be. He loved his 
daughter dearly ; but it never seems to have occurred to him that a parent has 
other duties to perform to children than that of fondling them. It would indeed 
have been impossible for him to superintend their education himself, His 
professional engagements occupied him ali day. At seven in the morning, he 
eos to attend his papils, and, when London was full, was sometimes employed 
in teaching ull eleven at night. He was often forced to carry in his pocket a 
tin box of sandwiches and a bottle of wine and water, on which he dined in a 
hackney coach while hurrying from one scholar to another. ‘Two of jis 
daughters he sent to a seminary at Paris; but he imagined that Frances would 
run some risk of being perverted from the Protestant faith if she were educated 
in a Catholic country, and he therefore kept her at home. No governess, no 
teacher of any art or of any language was provided for her. Bat one of her 
sisters showed her how to write ; and, befure she was fourteen, she began to 
find pleasure in reading. 

It was not, however, by reading that her intellect was formed. Indeed, 
when her best novels were produced, her knowledge of books was very small. 
When at the height of her fame, she was unacquainted with the most bos ere 
works of Voltaire and Molhiere s and, what seems still more extraordinary, hac 
never heard or seen a line of Churchill, who, when she was a girl, was the 
most popular of living poets. It is particularly deserving of observation that 
she appears to have becn by no means a novel reader. Her father's Jibrary was 
Jarge, and he had admitted into ito many books which rigid moralists gener- 
ally exclude that he felt uneasy, as he afterwards owned, he Johnson hepan 
to examine the shelves. But in the whole collection there was only a single 
novel, Fielding’s ‘* AmeBa.” 

An education, however, which to most girls would have been useless, but 
which suited Fanny’s mind better than elaborate culture, was in constant pro- 
gress during her passage from childhood to womanhood. The great book of 
human nature was turned over before her. ler father’s social position was 
very peculiar. He belongedin fortune and station to the middle class, fis 
daughters seemed to have been suffered to mix freely with those whom butlers 
and waiting-maids call vulgar. We are told that they were in the hatat of 
playing with the children of a wig-maker who lived in the adjoming house. 

Yet few nobles could assemble in the most. stately mansions of Grosvenor 
Square or St. James's Square a society so various and so brilliant as was 
sometimes to be found in Dr. Burney’s cabin. His mind, though not very 
yowerful or capacious, was restlessly active ; and, in the intervals of his pro- 

sional pursuits, he had contrived to lay up much miscellancous information, 
His attainments, the suavity of his temper and the gentle simplicity of his 
manners had obtained for him ready admission to the first Dterary circles. 

While he was still at Lynn, he had won Johnson's heart by sounding with honest 

geal the praises of the ** English Dictionary.” In London, the two friends met 
frequently and agreed most harmoniously, One te, indeed, was wanting 

‘totheir mutual attachment. Burney loved his own art passionately, and Johnson 

just knew the bell of Saint Clement's church from the organ. They had, 

Newer many topics in common; and on winter nights their conversations 

_ were sometimes prolonged till the fire had gone out and the candles had burned 
_mway to the wii: Barney's admiration of the powers which had produced 

4 Rasselas" and ‘‘ The Rambler” bordered on idolatry. He gave singular 

> proof of this at his first visit to Johnson’s ill-furnished garret, The master of the 

“apartment was not at home. “The enthusiastic visitor locked about fog some 

upelic which he could carry away, but he could see nothing lighter tHan the chairs 
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and the fireirons. At last he discovered an old broom, tore some bristles frond 
the stump, wrapped them in silver paper, and departed as happy as Louis IX. 
when the holy nail of St. Denis was cine: Johngon, on the other hand, con- 
descended to growl out that Burney was an honest fellow, a man whom it was 
inpossible not to like. 

Garrick, too, was a frequent visitor in Poland Street and Saint Martin's Lane. 
That wonderful actor loved the society of children, partly from good nature 
and partly from vanity. The eestasies of mirth and terror, which his gestures 
and play of countenance never failed to produce in a nursery, flattered him 
quite as much as the applause of mature critics. He often exhibited all his 
powers of mimicry for the amusement of the htde Burneys, awed them by 
shuddering. and crouching as af he saw a ghost, scared them by raving like a 
aniac in Saint Luke's, and then at once became an auctioneer, a chimney- 
sweeper or an ald woman, and made them laugh wil the tears ran down their 
checks. 

But it would be tedious to recount the names of all the men of letters and 
artists Whom Frances Burney had an opportunity of seeing and hearing. Colman, 
‘Twining, Harris, Baretti, Hawkesworth, Reynolds, Barry, were among those 
who occasionally surrounded the tea table and supper tray at her father’s modest 
dwelling. This was not all) The distinction which Dr. Burney had acquired 
as a musichin and as the historian of music, attracted to his house the most 
eminent musical performers of that age. The greatest Italian singers who 
visited England regarded him as the dispenser of fame in their art, and exerted 
themselves toobtain his suffraye.  Pachierotti became his intimate friend. The 
rapacious Agujan, who sang for nobody else under fifty pounds an air, sang her 
best for Dr. Burney without a fee; and in the company of Dr. Burney even the 
haughty and eccentric Gabriel constrained herself to behave with civility. — It 
was thus in his power to give, with scarcely any expense, concerts equal to 
those of the aristocracy. On such occasions, the quiet street in which he lived 
was blocked up by coroneted chanots, and his hithe drawing-room was crowded 
with peers, peeresses, ministers dnd ambassadors, On one evening, of which 
we dad to have a full account, there were present Lord Mulgrave, Lord 
Bruce, Lord and Lady Edgecumbe, Lord Barrington from the War Otfice, Lord 
sandwich from the Admiralty, Lord Ashburnham, with his gold key dangling 
from his pocket, and the French ambassador, M. De Guignes, renowned for 
his fine person and for his success in gallantry. But the great show of the night 
was the Russian ambassador, Count Orloff, whose gigantic figure was all in a 
blaze with jewels, and in whose demeanour the untamed ferocity of the Scythian 
might be discerned through a thin varnish of French politeness. As he stalked 
about the small parlour, brushing the ceiling with his toupee, the girls whis- 
pered to each other, with mingled admiratiun and horror, that he was the 
favoured lover of his august mistress ; that he had borne the chief part in the 
revolution to which she owed her throne ; and that his huge hands, now glitter- 
ing with diamond rings, had given the last squeeze to the windpipe of her unfor- 
tunate husband. 

With such lastrious guests as these were mingled all the most remarkable 
specimens of the race of lions, a kind of game which is hunted in London every 
spring with more than Meltonian ardour and perseverance. Bruce, who had 
washed down steaks cut from living oxen with water from the fountains of the 
Nile, came to swagger and talk about his travels. Omailisped broken English, 
and made all the assembled musicians hold their ears by howling Otaheitean love- 
songs, such as those with which Oberea charmed her Opano, 

Wit& the literary and fashionable society which occasionally met under Dr. 
Burney's root, Frarces can scarcely be said to have mingled. She was not @ 
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musician, and could therefore bear no part in the concerts. She was shy almost 
to awkwardness, and scarcely ever joined in the conversation. The slightest 
remark from a stranger disconcerted her, and even the old friends of her father 
who tried to draw her out could seldom extract more thana Yesora No. Her 
hgure was small, her face not distinguished by beauty. She was theretore suffered 
to withdraw quietly to the background, and, unobserved herself, ta observe all 
that passed. Her nearest relations were aware that she had good sense, but 
seem not to have suspected that under her demure and bashful deportment were 
concealed a fertlegnvention and a keen sense of the ndiculous. She had not, 
ais true, an eye for the tine shades of character, But every marked peculiarity 
instantly caught ber notice and remained engraven on her imagination, ‘Vhus 
while sulla girl she had liad op such a store of materials for tichion as few of 
those who mix much in the world are able to accumulate during, a dong: hfe. 
she had watched and listened to people of every chiss, from princes and great 
vthcers of state down to artists living in garrets and poets familiar with sub- 
terranean cookshops. Tfundreds of remarkable persons bad passed in review 
before her, English, French, German, Ialian, lords and fiddlers, deans of cathe- 
drals and managers of theatres, travellers leading about newly caught savages, 
and singing women escorted by deputy husbands. 

So strong was the impression made on the mind of Frances by the society 
which she was in the habit of seeing and hearing, that she began to write little 
fictitious narratives as soon as she could use her pen with case, which, as we 
have said, was not very early. Her sisters were amused by her stories. But 
Dr. Burney knew nothing of their existence; and in another quarter her 
literary propensities met with serious discouragement. When she was fifteen, 
her father took a second wife. The new Mrs. Burney soon found out that her 
daughter-in-law was fond of scribbling, and delivered several good-natured 
lectures on the subject. The advice no doubt was well meant, and might have 
been given by the most judicious fnend ; for at that time, from causes to which 
we may hereafter advert, nothing could beemore disadvantageous to a young 
lady than to be known as a novel writer, Frances yielded, relinquished her 
favourite pursuit, and made a bonfire of all her manuscripts. ® 

She now hemmed and stitched from breakfast to dinner with scrupulous 
regularity. But the dinners of that time were carly; and the afternoon was 
her own. Though she had given up novel-writing, she was still fond of using 
her pen. She began to keep a diary, and she corresponded largely with a 
verson who seems to have had the chief share in the formation of her mind. 
This was Samuel Crisp, an old friend of her father. His name, well known, 
near a century ago, in the most splendid circles of London, has long been for- 
gotten. His history is, however, so interesting ind iostructive, that it tempts 
us to venture on a digression. 

Long before Frances Burney was born, Mr. Crisp had made his entrance 
into the world, with every advantage. He was well connected and well edu- 
cated. His face and figure were conspicuously handsome ; his manners were 
polished ; his fortune was easy; his characer was without stain; he lived in 
the best society ; he had read much; he talked weil; his taste in literature, 
music, painting, architecture, sculpture, was held in high esteem, Nothing 
that the world can give seemed to be wanting to his happiness and respecta- 
bility, except that he should understand the limits @ his powers, and should 


* There is some dificulty bere as to the chronology. “ This sacrifce,” eays the editor 
of the Diary, was made in the young authoress's fifteenth year.” This coukl not be; 
for the sacrifice was the effect, according to the editor's own showing, of remcAstrances 
of the second Mrs. Burney; and Frances was ia her sixteenth year When her faiher's 


marriage took place. 
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He complained of the injustice of the spectators, when, in truth, he ought to 
have been grateful for their unexampled patienee. He lost his temper and 
spirits, and became a cynic and a hater of mankind. From London he retired 
to Hampton, and from Hampton to a solitary and long-deserted mansion, 
Duilt on a common in one of the wildest tracts of Surrey. No road, not even 
a sheepwalk, connected his lonely dwelling with the abodes of men. The 
place of his retreat was strictly concealed from his old associates. In the 
spring, he sometimes emerged, and was seen at exhibitions and concerts in 
London. But he soon disappeared and hid himself, with no society but his 
hooks, in his dreary hermitage. He survived his failure about thirty years. 
A new generation sprang up around him. No mamory of his bad verses 
remained among men. His very name was forgotten. How completely the 
world had lost sight of him will appear from a single circumstance. We looked 
for his name in a copious Dictionary of Dramatic Authors published while he 
was still alive, and we found only that Mr. Samuel Crisp, of the Custom 
Hlouse, had written a play called ‘‘ Virginia,” acted in 1754. To the last, 
however, the unhappy man continued to brood over the injustice of the 
manager and the pit, and tried to convince himself and others that he had 
missed the highest literary honours only because he had omitted some fine 
passages in compliance with Garrick’s judgment. Alas for human nature, that 
the wounds of vanity should smart and bleed so much longer than the wounds 
of aflection ! Few people, we believe, whose nearest friends and relations died 
in 1754, had any acute feeling of the loss in 1782. Dear sisters, and favourite 
daughters, and brides snatched away before the honeymoon was passed, had 
been forgotten, or were remembered only with a tranquil regret. But Samuel 
Crisp was still mourning for his tragedy, like Rachel weeping for her children, 
and would not be comforted. ‘* Never,” such was his language twenty-eight 
years after his disaster, ‘never give up or alter a tittle unless it perfectly co- 
incides with your inward feelings. I can say this to my sorrow and my cost. 
But mum!” Soon after these words were written, his life—a life which might 
have been eminently useful and Kappy—ended in the same gloom in which, 
during more than a quarter of a century, it had been passed. We have thought 
it worth while to rescue from oblivion this curious fragment of literary history. 
1 seems to us at once ludicrous, melancholy and full of instruction. 

Crisp was an old and very intimate friend of the Burneys. To them alone 
was conhded the name of the desolate old hall in which he hid himself like a 
wild beast ina den. For them were reserved such remains of his humanity as 
had survived the failure of his play. Trances Burney he regarded as his 
daughter. Ife called her his Fannikin; and she in return called him her 
dear Daddy. In truth, he seems to have done much more than her real father 
for the development of her intellect ; for though he was a bad poet, he was a 
scholar, a thinker and an excellent counsellor. He was particularly fond of 
Dr. Burney’s concerts. They had, indeed, been commenced at his suggestion, 
and when he visited London he constantly attended them. But when he grew 
old, and when gout, brought on partly by mental irritation, confined him to his 
retreat, he was desirous of having a glimpse of that gay and brilliant world 
from which he was exiled, and he pressed Fannikin to send him full accounts 
of her father’s evening parties. A few of her letters to him have been pub- 
lished ; and it is impossible to read them without discerning in them all the 
powers which afterwards'produced ‘‘ Evelina ” and ‘‘ Cecilia”; the quickness im 
catching every odd peculiarity of character and manner ; the skill in grouping ; 
the humour, often nchly comic, sometimes even farcical. 

Fanny's propensity to novel-writing had for a time been kept down. It now 
rose ujp*stronger than ever. The heroes and heroines of the tales which had 
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petished in the flames were still present to the eye of her mind. One favourite 
story, in particular, hauntec her imagination, It was about a certain Careline 
Evelyn, a beautiful damsel who made an unfortunate love match and died, 
leaving an infant daughter. Frances began to image to herself the various 
scenes, tragic and comic, through which the poor motberless girl, highly con- 
nected on one side, meanly connected on the other, might have to pass. A 
crowd of unreal beings, good and bad, grave and ludicrous, surrounded the 
yretty, timid young pan a coarse sea captain; an ugly, insolent fop, 
plazing in a superb court dress; another fop, as ugly and os insolent, but 
lodged on Snow Hill and tricked out in second-hand finery for the Hampstead 
ball ; an old woman, ali wrinkles and rouge, flirting her fan with the air of a 
miss of seventeen and screaming in a dialect made up of vulgar French and 
vulgar English ; a poet, lean and ragged, with a broad Scotch accent. By 
degrees these shadows acquired stronger and stronger consistence ; the impulse 
which urged Frances to write became irresistible ; and the result was the 
‘* History of Evelina.’ 

Then came, naturally enough, a wish, mingled with many fears, to appear 
before the public; for, timid as Frances was, and bashful, and altogether 
unaccustomed to hear her own praises, it is clear that she wanted neither 
a strong passion for distinction nor a just confidence in her own powers, 
Her scheme was to become, if possible, a candidate for fame without 
running any risk of disgrace. She had not money to bear the expense of 
printing. It was therefore necessary that some bookseller should be induced 
to take the risk ; and such a bookseller was not readily found. Dodsley refused 
even to look at the manuscript unless he were intrusted with the name of the 
author, A publisher in Flect Street, named Lowndes, was more complaisant. 
Some correspondence took place between this person and Miss Burney, who 
took the name of Grafton, and desired that the tcivers addressed to her might 
be left at the Orange Coffee-house. But, before the bargain was finally struck, 
Fanny thought it her duty to obtain her father’s consent. She told him that 
she had written a book, that she wished to have his permission to publish it 
anonymously, but that she hoped taat he would not insist upon seeing it. What 
followed may serve to illustrate what we meant when we said that Dr, Burney 
was as bad a father as so goodhearted a man could possibly be. It never seems 
to have crossed his mind that Fanny was about to take a step on which the 
whole happiness of her life might depend, a step which might raise her to an 
honourable eminence or cover her with ridicule and contempt. Several people 
had already been trusted, and strict concealment was therefore not to be 
expected. On so grave an occasion, it was surely his duty to give his best 
counsel to his daughter, to win her confidence, to prevent her from exposing 
herself if her book were a bad one, and, if it were a good one, to see that the 
terms which she made with the publisher were likely to be beneficial to her. 
Instead of this, he only stared, burst out a-laughing, kissed her, gave her leave 
to do as she liked, and never even asked the name of her work. ‘The contract 
with Lowndes was speedily concluded. Twenty pone were given for the 
copyright, and were accepted by Fanny with delight. Her father’s inexcus- 
able neglect of his duty happily caused her no worse evil than the loss of twelve 
or fifteen hundred pounds. 

After many delays, ‘‘ Evelina” appeared in January, 1778. Poor Fanny was 
sick with terror, and durst hardly stir out of doors. Some days passed before 
anything was heard of the book. It had, indeed, sigue 4 but its own merits 
to push it into public favour. Itsauthor was unknown. The house by which it 
was published, was not, we believe, held high in estimation. Yo bodf of pare 
tisans had been engaged to applaud. The better class of readers expected little 
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from a novel about a young lady’s entrance into the world. There was, indeed, 
at that time a disposition among the most respectable people to condemn novels 
generally : nor was this disposition by any means without excuse ; for works of 
that sort, were then almost always silly and very frequently wicked. 

Soon, however, the first faint accents of praise began to be heard. The 
keepers of the circulating libraries reported that everybody was asking for 
** Evelina,” and that some person had guessed Anstey to be the author. Then 
came a favourable notice in the London Review; then another still more 
favourable in the Aforthly. And now the book found its way to tables which 
had seldom been polluted by marble-covered volumes. Scholars and statesmen, 
who contemptuously abandoned the crowd of romances to Miss Lydia Lan- 
guish and Miss Sukey Saunter, were not ashamed to own that they could not 
tear themselves away from ‘‘ Evelina.” Fine carriages and rich liveries, not often 
seen east of Temple Bar, were attracted to the publisher’s shop in Fleet Street. 
Lowndes was daily questioned about the auther, but was himself as much in 
the dark as any of the questioners. The mystery, however, could not remain 
a mystery long. It was known to brothers and sisters, aunts and cousins: and 
they were far too proud and too happy to be discreet. Dr. Burney wept over 
the book in rapture. Daddy Crisp shook his fist at his Fannikin in affectionate » 
anger at not having been admitted to her confidence. The truth was whispered 
to Mrs, Vhrale: and then it began to spread fast. 

The book had been admired while it had heen ascribed to men of letters long 
conversant with the world and accustomed to composition. But when it was 
known that a reserved, silent young woman had produced the best work of 
fiction that had appeared since the death of Smollett, the acclamations were 
redoubled. What she had done was, indeed, extraordinary. Bat, as usual, 
varions reports improved the story till it became miraculous. ‘* Evelina,” it was 
svid, was the work of a girl of seventeen. Incredible as this tale was, it con- 
tinned: to be repeated down to our. own time. Francis was too honest to con. 
firm: it. Probably she was too much a woman to eontradict it; and it was long 
before any of her detractors thought of this mode of annoyance. Yet there 
wasny wentof kow minds and -had hearts in the generation which witnessed 
her first appearance, « There was the envious Kennck and the savage Wolcot, 
the asp George Steevens and the polecat John Williams. It did not, however, 
oceur to them to search the parish register of Lynn, in order that they might 
he able to twit a lady with having concealed her age. That truly chivatrous 
exploit was reserved for a bad writer of our own ume, whose spite she had pro- 
voked by not furnishing him with materials for a worthless edition of Boswell’s 
* Life of Johnson,” some sheets of which our readers have doubtless seen round 
parcels of better books. | | 

But we must return to our story. The triumph was complete. The timid 
and obscure girl found herself on the highest pinnacle of fame. Great men,.on 
whom she had gazed at a distance with humble reverence, addressed her with 
admiration, tempered by the tenderness due to her sex and age. Burke, 
Windham, Gibbon, Reynolds, Sheridan, were among her most ardent eulogists. 
Cumberland acknowledged her merit, after his fashion, by biting his lips and wrig - 
gling in his chair whenever her name was mentioned. But it was at Streatham 
that she tasted, in the highest perfection, the sweets of flattery mingled with 
the sweets of friendship. *Mrs. Thrale, then at the height o prosperity and 
popularity—with gay spirits, quick wit, showy, though oa Set acquirements, 
pleasing, though not refined, manners, a singularly amiable temper and a Joving 
heart-—fe]t towards Fanny as tewards a younger sister.. With the Thrales, 
Johnson was domesticated. He was an old friend of Dr. Burney; ‘but heshad 


probably taken little notice of Dr. Bummey’s daughters; and Fanny,. we ima it, * 
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had never in her life dared to speak to him, unless to ask whether he wanted a 
nineteenth ora twentieth cup of tea. Hewas charmed by her tale, and preferred 
it'to the novels of Fielding, to whom, indeed, he had always been grossly 
unjust. He did not, indeed, carry his partiality so faras to place ‘‘Evelina” 
ty the side of ‘* Clarissa” and ‘* Sir Charles Grandison” ; yet he said that 
his little favourite had done enough to have made even Richardson feel uneasy. 
With Johnson’s cordial approbation ef the book was mingled a fondness, half 
gallant, half paternal, for the writer ; and this fondness his age and character 
entitled him to show without restraint. He began by putting her hand to his 
lips. But he soon clasped her in his huge arms, and iminediatecly implored her 
to be a good girl. She was his pet, his dear love, his dear little Burney, his 
little character-monger. At one time, he broke forth in praise of the good 
taste of her caps. A‘ another time, he insisted on teaching her Latin. That, 
with all his coarseness and igvitability, he was a man of sterling benevolence, 
has Jong been acknowledged. But how gentle and endearing his deportment 
could be, was not known ull the ‘ Recollections of Madame D’Arblay” were 
published. 

We have mentioned a Yew of the most eminent of those who paid their 
homage to the author of ‘‘ Evelina.” The crowd of inferior admirers would re- 
quire a catalogue as long as that in the second book of the ‘ Iliad.” In that 
catalogue would be Mrs, Cholmondeley, the sayer of odd things; and Seward, 
much given to yawning ; and Baretti, who slew the man in the Haymarket ; and 
Paoli, talking broken English; and Langton, taller by the head than any other 
member of the club; and Lady Millar, who kept a vase wherein fools were 
wont to put bad verses ; and Jerningham, who wrote verses fit to be put into the 
vase of Lady Millar; and Dr. Tranklin--not, as some have dreamed, the 
great Pennsylvanian Dr. Franklin, who could not then have paid his respects 
to Miss Burney without much risk of being hanged, drawn and quartered, but 
Dr, Franklin the less. | 
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It would not have been surprising if such success had turned even a strong head 
and corrupted even a generous and affectionate nature. But, in the ‘‘ Diary,” we 
can find no trace of any feeling inconsistent with a truly modest and amiable 
disposition. There is, indeed, abundant proof that Frances enjoyed with an 
intense, though a troubled, joy, the honours which her genius had won ; but it 
is equally clear that her happiness sprang from the happiness of her father, her 
sister and her dear Daddy Crisp. While flattered by the great, the opulent 
and the learned, while followed along the Steyne at Brighton and the Pantiles 
at Tunbridge Wells by the gaze of admiring crowds, her heart seems to have 
been still with the little domestic circle in Saint Martin’s Street. If she 
recorded with minute diligence all the compliments, delicate and coarse, which 
she heard wherever she turned, she recorded them for the eyes of two or 
three persons who had loved her from infancy, who had loved her in obscurity, 
and to whom her fame gave the purest and most exquisite delight. Nothing 
can be more unjust than to confound these outpourings of a kind heart, sure of 
perfect opel: with the egotism of a bluestocking who prates to all who | 
come near her about her own novel or her own volame of sonnets. | 

It was natural that the triumphant issue of Miss Burney’s first venture should 
tempther to tryasecond. ‘‘ Evelina,” though it had raised her fame, had added - 
nothing to her fortune. Some of her friends urged her to write for the stage. 
Johnson promised to give her his advice as to the compositiog. Mutphy, who 
_ Was supposed to understand the temper of the pit as well as any man of hiv 
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time, undertook to instruct her as to stage effect. Sheridan declared that he 
would accept a play from her without even reading it. Thus encouraged, she 
wrote a comedy named “ The Witlings.” Fortunately, it was never acted or 
printed. We can, we think, easily perceive, from the little which is said on the 
subject in the ** Diary,” that ** The Witlings” would have been damned, antl 
that Murphy and Sheridan thought so, though they were too polite to say so. 
~ Happily Frances had a friend who was not afraid to give her pain. Crisp, 
wiser for her than he had been for himselfs read’ the manuscript in his ioiiely 
retreat and manfully told her that she had failed, and that to remove blemishes 
here and there would be useless ; that the piece had abundance of wit but no 
interest, that it was bad as a whole; that it would remind every reader of the 
-* Feinmes Savantes,” which, strange tu say, she had never read, and that she 
could not sustain so close a comparison with Moliere. This opinion, in which 
‘Dr. Burney concurred, was sent to Frances in what she called ‘‘a hissing, 
groaning, catcalling epistle.”” But she had too much sense not to know that it 
was better to be hissed and catcalled by her Daddy than by a whole sea of 
heads in the pit of Drury Lane Theatre ; and she had too good a heart not to 
be grateful for so rare an act of friendship. She returned an answer which 
shows how well she deserved to have a judicious, faithful and affectionate 
adviser. ‘‘T intend,” she wrote, ‘* to console myself for your censure by this 
greatest, proof T have received of the sincerity, candour and, let me add, 
esteem of ny dear daddy. And, as I happen to Jove myself more than my 
play, this consolation is not a very tnfling one. This, however, seriously TI do 
believe, that when my two daddies put their heads together to concert that 
hissing, groaning, catcalling epistle they sent me, they felt as sorry for poor 
little Miss Bayes as she could possibly do for herself. You see I do not 
attempt to repay your frankness with an air of pretended carelessness. But, 
though somewhat disconcerted just now, I will promise not to let my vexation 
live out another day, Adieu, my dear daddy ; [ wont’t be mortified and I 
won't be doze? but T will be propd te find Phave, out of my own family, as 
well as in it, a friend who loves me well enough to speak plain truth to me.” 
Frances now turned from her dramauc schemes to an undertaking far better 
Suited to her talents. She determined to write a new tale on a plan excellently 
contrived for the display of the powers in which her superiority to other writers 
Jay. Tt was, in truth, a grand and various picture gallery, which presented to 
the eye a long series of men and women, each marked by some strong peculiar 
feature. There were avarice and prodigality, the pride of blood and the pride 
of money, morbul restlessness and morbid apathy, frivolous garrulity, super- 
cilious silence, a Democritus to laugh at everything and a Heraclitus to lament 
over everything. The work proceeded fast, and in twelve months was com- 
pleted. It wanted something of the simplicity which had been among the 
mast attractive charms of ‘‘ Evelina”; but it furnished ample proof that the four 
years, which had clapsed since ‘* Evelina ” appeared, had not been unprofitably 
spent. Those who saw ‘ Cecilia” in manuscnpt pronounced it the best novel of 
the age. Mrs. Thrale laughed and wept aver it. Crisp was even vehement in 
applause, and offered to insure the rapid and complete success of the book for 
half-a-crown. What Miss Burney received for the copyright is not mentioned 
in the ‘‘ Diary ;” but we have observed several expressjons from which we infer 
that the sun) was considergble. That the sale would be great, nobody could 
doubt ; and Frances now had shrewd and experienced advisers, who would not 
suffer her to wrong herself. We have been told that the publishers gave her 
two thousand pounds, and we have no doubt that they might have given a still 
Jarger sun wit gt being losers. | 
* Cecilia” waS published in the summer of 1782, The cyriasity of the town 
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was intense. We have been informed by persons who remember those days, 
that no romance of Sir Walter Scott was more impatiently awaited or more 
eagerly snatched from the counters of the booksellers. High as public expecta- 
tion was, it was amply satished ; and ‘ Cecilia” was placed, by general acclama- 
tion, among the classical novels of England. 

Miss Burney was now thirty. Her youth had been singularly prosperous ; 
but clouds soon began to gather over that clear and radiant dawn. Events 
deeply painful to a heart so kind as that of Frances followed each other in 
rapid succession. She was first called upon to attend the deathbed of her best 
friend, Samuel Crisp. When she returnedto Saint Martin’s Street after per- 
forming this melancholy duty, she was appalled by hearing that Johnson had 
been struck with paralysis, and, not many months later, she parted from him 
for the last time with solemn tenderness. He wished to look on her once 
more ; and on the day before his death she long remained in tears on the stairs 
leading to his bedroom, in the hope that she might be called in to receive his 
blessing. But he was then sinking fast and, though he sent her an affectionate 
message, was unable to sce hex. But this was not the worst. There are 
separations far more cruel than those which are made by death. Frances might 
weep with proud affection for Crisp and Johnson. She had to blush as well as 
to weep for Mrs. Thrale. 

Life, however, still smiled upon her. Domestic happiness, friendship, 
independence, Icisure, letters, all these things were hers; and she flung them 
all away. 

Among the distinguished persons to whom Miss Burney had been introduced, 
none appears to have stood bigher in her regard than Mrs. Delany. This lady 
was an interesting and venerable relic of a past aye. She was the niece of 
George Granville, Lord Lansdowne, who, in his youth, exchanged verses 
and comphments with Edmund Waller, and who was among the first to applaud 
the opening talents of Pope. She had married Dr. Delany, a man known to his 
contemporaries as a profound scholar and eloquent preacher, but: remembered 
in our time chiefly as one of that small circle in which the fierce spirit of Swift, 
tortured by disappointed ambition, by remor#e and by the approaches of mad- 
ness, sought for amusement and repose. Doctor Delany had long been dead. 
His widow, nobly descended, eminently accomplished, and retaining, in spite 
of the infirmities of advanced age, the vigour of her faculties and the serenity of 
her temper, enjoyed and deserved the favour of the royal family. She hada 
pension of three hundred a-year ; anda house at Windsor, belonging to the 
crown, had been fitted up for her accommodation, At this house, the King 
and Queen sometimes called, and found a very natural pleasure in thus catch- 
ing an occasional glimpse of the private life of English families, 

In December, 1785, Miss Burney was on a visit to Mrs, Delany at Windsor, 
The dinner was over. The old Jady was taking a nap. Her grandnicec, a 
little girl of seven, was playing at some Christmas game with the visitors, 
when the door opened, and a stout gendeman entered unannounced, with a star 
on his breast and ** What? what? what?” in his mouth. A cry of ** The 
King !” was set up. A general scampering followed. Miss Burney owns that 
she could not have been more terrified if she had seen a ghost. Bot Mrs. — 
Delany came forward to pay her duty to her royal friend, and the disturbance 
was quieted. Frances was then presented, and underwent a long examination 
anc. cross-examination about all that she had written and aj] that she meant 
to write. The Queen soon made her appearance, and his Majesty repeated, for 
the benefit of his consort, the information which he had extracted from Miss 
Burney. The good nature of the royal pair might have softened even the authors 
of the '* Probationary Odes,” and could not but be delightful to a young lady 
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soho had been brought up a Tory. Ina few days.the visit was repeated. Miss 
Burney was more at ease than before. His Majesty, instead of seeking for in- 
formation, condescended to impart it, and passed sentence on many great writers, 
English and foreign. Voltaire he pronounced a monster. Rosseau he liked 
rather better. ‘‘ But was there ever,” he cried, ‘* such stuff as great part of 
Shakspeare? Only one must not say so. But what think you? What? Is 
there not sad stuff? What? What?” ; | 

The next day Frances enjoyed the privilege of Hstening to some equally 
valuable criticism uttered by the Queen touching Goethe and Kiopstock, and 
might have learned an important Jesson. of economy from the mode in which 
her Majesty’s library bad been formed. ‘*[ picked the book up on a stall,” 
siid the Queen. ‘Oh, if is amazing what good books there are on stalls !” 
Mrs. Delany, who seems to have understood trom these words that her Majesty 
was in the habit of exploring the booths of Moorfields and Holywell Street in 
person, could not suppress an exclamation wf surprise. ‘* Why,” said the 
Queen, ‘' I don't pick them upmyself. But I have a servant very clever ; and 
if they are not to be had at the booksellers, they are not for me more than for 
another.” Miss Burney describes this conversation as delightful; and, indeed, 
we cannot wonder that, with her literary tastes, she should be delighted at 
hearing in how magnificent a manner the greatest lady in the land encouraged 
Niterature. 

The truth is, that Frances was fascinated by the condescending kindness of 
the two great personages to whom she had been presented. Her father was 
even more infatuated than herself. The result was a step of which we cannot 
think with patience, but which, recorded as it is with all its consequences in these 
volumes, deserves at least this praise, that it has furnished a most impressive 
Warning. 

A German lady of the name of Haggerdorn, one of the keepers of the Qneen’s 
robes, retired about this time, and her Majesty offered the vacant post to Miss 
Burney. When we consider that Miss Burney was pesmi the most popular 
writer of fictitious narrative then living, that competence, if not opulence, was 
within her reach, and that she was more than usually happy in her domestic 
circle, and when we compare the sacrifice which she was invited to make with 
the remuneration which was held out to her, we are divided between laughter 
and indignation. 

What was demanded of her was that she should consent to be almost as conr 
pletely separated from her family and friends as if she had gone to Calcutta, 
and almost as close a prisoner as if she had been sent to gaol for a libel ; that 
with talents which had instructed and delighted the highest living minds, she 
should now be employed only in mixing snuff and sticking pins; that she should 
be summoned by a watting-woman’s bell to a waiting-wonian’s duties; that she 
should pass her whole life under the restraints of a paltry etiquette, should some- 
tines fast till she was ready to swoon with hunger, should sometimes stand jill 
her knees gave way with fatigue; that she should not dare to speak or move 
without considering how her mistress might like her words and gestures. 

_ Instead of those distinguished men and women, the flower of all political parties, 
with whom she had ‘been in the habit of mixing on terms of equal friendship, she 
was to have for her perpetual companion the chief keeper of the robes, an old 
hag from Germany, of mean understanding, of insolent manners, and of temper 
which, naturally savage, had tow been exasperated by disease. Now and then, 
indeed, poor Frances mignt console herself for the loss of Burke’s and Windham’s 
society by joining in the ‘‘celestial colloquy sublime” of his Majesty’s Equer- 
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slavery? “A peerage in her own right? A pension of two thousand a-year for 
life? A-seventy-fourforher brother inthe navy? <A deanery for her brother in 
thechurch? Not so. The price at which she was valued was her board, her 
lodging, the attendance of a man-servant and two hundred pounds a-year, 

The man, who, even when hard pressed by hunger, sells his birthright for a mess 
of pottage, is unwise. But what shall we say of him who parts with his birth- 
right and does not get even the pottage in return? It is not necessary to 
inquire whether oppulence be an adequate compensation for the sacritice of 
bodily and mental freedom ; for Frances Burney paid for leave to be a prisoner 
anda menial. It was evidently understood as one of the terms of her engage- 
ment, that, while she was a member of the royal household, she was not to 
appear betore the public.as an author; and, even had there been no such un- 
derstanding, her avocations were such as left her no leisure for any considerable 
intellectual effort. That her place was incompatible with her literary pursuits 
was indeed frankly acknowledged by the King when she resigned. ‘* She had 
given up,” he said, ‘‘ five years of her pen.” That during those five years she 
might, without painful exertion, without any exertion that would not have been 
a pleasure, have earned enough to buy an annuity for life much larger than 
the precarious salary which she received at court, is quite certain. The same 
income, too, which in Saint Martin’s Street would have afforded her every 
comfort, must have been found scanty at St. James’s. We cannot venture 
to speak confidently of the price a millinery and jewellery ; but we are 
greatly deceived if a lady, who had to attend Queen Charlotte on many public 
occasions, could possibly save a farthing out of a salary of two hundred a-year, 
The principle of the arrangement was, in short, simply this, that Frances 
Burney should become a slave and should be rewarded by being made a beggar, 

With what object their Majesties brought her to their palace, we must own 
ourselves unable to conceive. Their object could) not be to encourage her 
literary exertions ; for they took her from a situation in which it was almost 
certain that she would write and put her into a situation in which it was 
impossible for her to write. Their objec? could not be to promote her 

cuniary interest ; for they took her from a situation where she wag likely to 
become rich and put her into a situation in which she could not but continue 
poor. Their object could not be to obtain an eminently useful waiting-maid ; 
for it is clear that, though Miss Burney was the only woman of her time 
who could have described the death of Marrel, thousands might have 
been found more expert in tying mbands and filling snuff-boxes. To grant 
her a pension on the civil list would have been an act of judicious liberality 
honourable to the court. If this was impracticable the next best thing was to 
Jet her alone. That the King and Queen meant her nothing but kindness, we 
do not in the least doubt, But their kindness was the kindness of persons 
raised high above the mass of mankind, accustomed to be addressed with 

rofound deference, accustomed to see all who approach them mortified - 

their coldness and elated by their smiles. They fancied that to be 

‘noticed by them, to be near them, to serve them, was in itselfa kind of 

happiness ; and that Frances Burney ought to be full of gratitude for being 

permitted to purchase, by the surrender of health, wealth, freedam, domestic 

_ affection and literary fame, the privilege of standing behind a royal chair and 
holding.a pair of royal gloves. — 

And who can biame them? Who can wonder that princes should be under | 
such a delusion when they are encouraged in it by the very persons who suffer 
from it most cruelly? Was it to be expected ‘that George III. and Queen 
Charlotte should understand the interest of Frances Burney better, or promote 
it with more zeal, than herself and her father? No deceptioi was acieed, 
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The conditions of the house of bondage were set forth with all simplicity. The 
hook was presented without a bait; the net was spread in sight of the bird, . 
and the naked hook was greedily swallowed and the silly bird made haste to 
entangle herself in the net. 

Itis not strange indeed that an invitation to court should have caused a 
flattering in the bosom of an inexperienced woman. But it was the duty of 
the parent to watch over the child, and to show her that on one side were only 
infantine vanities and chimerical hopes, on the other, liberty, peace of mind, 
athuence, social enjoyinents, honourable distinctions. Strange to say, the 
only hesitation was on the part of Frances. Dr. Burney was transported out 
of himself with delight. Not such are the raptures of a Circasian father who 
has sold his pretty daughter well toa Turkish slave merchant. Yet Dr. Burney 
was an amiable man, a man of good abilities, aman who had seen much of the 
world. But he seems to have thought that going to court was like going to 
heaven ; that to see princes and princesses was a kind of beatific vision ; that 
the exquisite felicity enjoyed by royal persons was not confined to themselves, 
but was communicated by some mysterious efflux or reflection to all who were 
suffered to stand at their toilettes or to bear their trains. He overruled all 
his daughter’s objections, and himself escorted her to prison. The door closed. 
The key was turned. She, looking back with tender regret on all she had left, 
and forward with anxiety and terror to the new life on which she was entering, 
was unable to speak or stand ; and he went on his way homeward rejoicing in 
her marvellous prosperity, 

And now began a slavery of five years, of five years taken from the best part 
of life and wasted in menial drudgery or in recreations duller than even 
menial drudgery, under galling restraints and amidst unfriendly or uninteresting 
companions. The history of an ordinary day was this: Miss Burney had to 
rise and dress herself early, that she might be ready to answer the royal bell, 
which rang at half after seven. Till about eight she attended in the Queen's 
dressing-roam, and had the honour of lacing her august mistress’s stays, and of 
putting on the hoop, gown and néckhandkerchief. The morning was chiefly 
spent in rummaging drawers and laying fine clothes in their proper places. 
Then the Queen was to be powdered and dressed for the day. Twice a week 

her Majesty’s hair was curled and craped ; and this operation appears to have 
added a full hour to the business of the toilette. It was generally three before 
Miss Burney wasat liberty. Then she had two hours at her own disposal. 
To these hours we owe great part of her ** Diary."” At five she had to attend her 
colleague, Madame Schwellenberg, a hateful old toadeater, as illiterate asa 
chambermaid, as proud as a whole German Chapter, rude, peevish, unable to 
bear solitude, unable to conduct herself with common decency in society. 
With this dehghtful associate, Frances Burney had to dine and pass the evening. 
The pair generally remained together from five to eleven, and often had no other 
company the whole time, except during the hour from eight to nine, when the 
.equerries came to tea. If poor Frances attempted to escape to her own apartment, 

andl to forget her wretchedness over a book, the execrable old woman railed and 

stormed, and complained that she was neglected. Yet, when Frances stayed, 

she was constantly assailed with insolent reproaches. Literary fame was, in 

tie eyes of the German crone, a blemish, a proof that the person who enjoyed 

it was meanly born and out of the pale of good society. All her scanty stock 

of broken English was empioyed to express the ‘contempt with which she re- 

arded the author of ** Evelina” and ‘‘ Cecilia.” Frances detested cards, and in- 

deed knew nothing about them ; but she soon found that the least miserable way - 
of passing an evening with Madame Schwellenberg was at the card-table, and 
‘consented, with qatient sadness, to give hours which. might have called forth 
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the laughter and the tears of many generations to the king of clubs and the 
knave of spades. Between eleven and twelve, the bell rang again. Miss 
Burney had to pass twenty minutes or half an hour in undressing the Queen, and 
was then at liberty to retire and to dream that she was chatting with her brother 
by the quiet hearth in Saint Martin’s Street, that she was the centre of an 
admiring assembly at Mrs. Crewe’s, that Burke was calling her the first woman 
of the age, or that Dilly was giving her a cheque for two thousand guineas. 

Men, we must suppose, are less patient than women ; for we are utterly at 
a loss to conceive how any human being could endure such a life while there 
remained a vacant garrett in Grub Street, a crossing in want of a sweeper, a 
yarish workhouse or a parish vault. And it was for such a life that Frances 
Durney had giv tp ioaty and peace, a happy fireside, attached friends, a 
wide and splendia circle of acquaintance, intellectual pursuits, in which she 
was qualihed to excel, and the sure hope of what to her would have been 
affluence. : 

There is nothing new under the sun. The last great master of Attic elo- 
queace and Attic wit has left us a forcible and touching description of the 
misery of a man ofletters, who, lulled by hopes similar to those of Frances, had 
entered the service of one of the magnates of Rome,  “ Unhappy that I am,” 
cries the victim of his own childish ambition: ** would nothing content me 
but that Timust leave mine old pursuits and mine old companions, and the 
life which was without care, and the sleep which had no limit save mine own 
pleasure, and the walks which IT was ee to take where I listed, and fling 
myself into the lowest pit of a dungeon like this? And, O God ! for what? 
Is this the bait which enticed me? Was there no way by which I might have 
enjoyed in freedom comforts even greater than those which [now earn by servi- 
tude? Like a lion which has been made s0 tame that men may lead him about 
by a thread, Tam dragged up and down, with broken and humbled spirit, at 
the heels of those to whom, in my own domain, I should have been an object 
of awe and wonder. And, worst of all, I fecl that here I gain no credit, that 
here I give no pleasure. The talents and Accomplishments, which charmed 
a far different circle, are here out of place. Tam rude in the arts of palaces, 
and can ill bear comparison with those whose calling from their youth up has 
been to flatter and to sue. [fave I then, two hives, that, after I have wasted 
one in the service of others, there may yet remain to me a second, which I 
may live unto myself?” 

Now and then, indeed, events occurred which disturbed the wretched 
monotony of Frances Burney’s life. The court moved from Kew to Windsor, 
and from Windsor back to Kew. One dull colonel went out of waiting, and 
another dull colonel came into waiting. An impertinent servant made a 
blunder about tea, and caused a misunderstanding between the gentlemen and 
the ladies. A half-witted French Protestant minister talked oddly about con- 
jugal fidelity. An unlucky member of the household mentioned a passage in 
the Morning Herald reflecting on the Queen; and forthwith Madame 
Schwellenberg began to storm in bad English, and told him that he had mace 
her ‘‘ what you call perspire !” 

A more important occurrence was the royal visit to Oxford. Miss Burney 
went in the Queen’s train to Nuneham, was utterly neglected there in the 
crowd, and could with difficulty find a servant to show the way to her bedroom 
or a hairdresser to arrange her curls She had the Honour of entering Oxford 
in the last of a long string of carriages which formed the royal procession, of 
walking after the Queen all day through refectories and chapels, and of stand- 
ing, half dead with fatigue and hunger, while her august mistress we seated 
at an excellent cold collation. At Magdalene College, Frances was left for a 
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moment in a parlour, where she sank down on a chair. A good-natured equerry 
saw that she was exhausted, and shared with her some apricots and bread 
which he had wisely put into his pockets.. At that moment, the door opened ; 
the Queen entered; the wearied attendants sprang up; the bread and fruit 
were hastily concealed. ‘‘1 found,” says poor Miss Burney, ‘‘ that our 
appetites were to be supposed annihilated at the same moment that our 
strength was to be invincible.” 

Yet Oxford, seen even under such disadvantages, ‘‘ revived in her,” to use her 
own words, a ‘* consciousness to pleasure which had long lain nearly dormant.”’ 
She forgot, during one moment, that she was a waiting-maid, and felt as a 
woman of true genius might be expected to feel amidst venerable remains of 
“antiquity, beautiful works of art, vast repositories of knowledge, and memorials 
of the illustrious dead. Had she still been what she wae oefore her father 
induced her to take the most fatal step of her life, we cc: easily imagine what 
pleasure she would have derived from a visit to the noblest of English cities. 
She might, indeed, have been forced to travel in a hack chaise, and might not 
have worn so fine a gown of Chambery gauze as that in which she tottered 
after the royal party; but with what delight would she have then paced the 
cloisters of Magdalene, compared the antique gloom of Merton with the 
splendour of Christ Church, and looked down from the dome of the Radclitie 
Library on the magnificent sea of turrets and battlements below! How 
gladly would learned men have laid aside for a few hours Pindar's ‘‘ Odes ” and 
Aristotle's ** Ethics,’ to escort the author of © Cecilia ” from college to colege ! 
“What neat little banquets would she have found set out in their monastic cells ! 
With what eagerness would pictures, medals and illuminated missals have 
been broaght forth from the most mysterigus cabinets for her amusement ! 
How much she would have had to hear and to tell about Johnson, as she 
walked over Pembroke, and about Reynolds, in the antechapel of New 
Colleze. But these indulgences were not for one who had sold herself into 
bondaze. 

About eighte:n months after the visit to Oxford, another event diversified 
the wearisome life which Frances led at Court. Warren Hastings was brought 
to the bar of the House of Peers. The Queen and Princesses were present 
when the trial commenced, and Miss Burney was permitted to attend. During 
the subsequent proceedings, a day rule for the same purpose was occasionally 
granted to her; for the Queen took the strongest interest in the trial, and, 
when she could not go herself to Westminster Hall, liked to receive a report 
of what passed from a person who had singular powers of observation, and 
who was, moreover, personally acquainted with some of the most distinguished 
managers. The portion of the ** Diary” which relates to this celebrated proceed- 
iny is lively ancl picturesque. Yet we read it, we own, with pain ; for it seems 
to us to prove that the fine understanding of Frances Burney was beginning to 
feel the pernicious influence of a mode of life which is as incompatible with 
health at mind as the air of the Pomptine marshes with health of body. From 
the first day, she espouses the cause of Hastings with a presumptuous 
vehemence and acrimony quite inconsistent with the modesty and suavity of 
_her ctdinary deportment. | She shudders when Burke enters the Hall at the 
head of the Commons. She pronounces him the cruel oppressor of an innocent’ 
man, She is at a loss to gonceive how the managers can look at the defendant : 
-and not blush, ‘Windham comes to her from the manager’s box, to offer her _ 
‘vefreshment. ‘* But,” says she, ‘‘ I could not break bread with him.” -Then, 
again, she exclaims, ‘Ah, Mr. Windham, how come’ you ever engaged in so 
creel, sogmjust a cause?” ‘Mr. Burke saw me,” she says, ‘Sand he bowed- 
-xgith the most alirked civility of manner." This, be it observed, was just after | 
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his opening speech, a speech which had produced.a mighty effect, and which, 

certainly, no other orator that ever lived could have made, ‘* My curtsy,” 
she continues, ‘‘ was the most ungrateful, distant and cold; I could not da 
otherwise ; so hurt I felt to see him the head of such acause.”” Now, not 
only had Burke treated her with constant kindness, but the very last act which 
he performed on the day on which he was turned out of the Pay Office, about 
four years before this trial, was to make Dr. Burney organist of Chelsea 
Hospital. When, at the Westminster election, Dr. Burney was divided be- 
tween his gratitude for this favour and his Tory opinions, Burke in the noblest 
manner disclaimed all right to exact a sacrifice of principle. ‘* You have 
little or no obligations to me,” he wrote ; ‘‘ but if you had as many as I really 
wish it were in my power, as it is certainly in my desire, to lay on you, I hope 
you do not think ine capable of conferring them in order to subject your mind 
or your affairs to a painful and mischievous servitude.” Was this a man to be 
uncivilly treated by a daughter of Dr. Burney because she choose to differ 
from him respecting a vast and most complicated question which he had 
studied deeply during many years and which she had never studied at all? = It 
is clear, from Miss Burney's own statement, that when she behaved so unkindly 
to Mr. Burke, she did not even know of what Hastings was accused. One 
thing, however, she must have known, that Burke had been able to convince a 
House of Commons, bitterly prejudiced against him, that the charges were 
well founded, and that Pitt and Dundas had concurred with Fox and Sheridan 
in ee the impeachment. Surely a woman of far inferior abilities to 
Miss Burney might have been expected to see that this never could have 
happened unless there had been a strong case against the late Governor 
General. And there was, as all reasonable mcn now admit, a strong case 
against him. That there were great public services to be set off against his 
great crimes is perfectly true. But his services and his crimes were equally 
unknown to the lady who so confidently asserted his perfect Innocence, and 
imvuted to his accusers-—that is to say, to all the greatest men of all parties in 
the state—not merely error, but gross injustice and barbarity. 

She had, it is true, occasionally scen Mr. Hastings, and had found his man- 
ners and conversation agreeable. But surely she could not be so weak as to 
infer from the gentleness of his deportment in a drawing-room that he was in- 
capable of committing a great state crime under the influence of ambition and 
revenge. <A silly Miss, fresh from a boarding school, might fall into such a 
mistaku; but the woman who had drawn the character of Mr. Monckton 
should have known better. 

The truth is that she had been too Jong at Court. She was sinking into 
a slavery worse than that of the body. The tron was beginning to enter 
into the soul. Accustomed during many months to watch the eye of a mistress, 
to receive with boundless gratitude the slightest mark of royal condescension, 
tu feel wretched at every symptom of royal clispleasure, to associate only with 
spirits long tamed and broken in, she was degenerating into something fit for 
her place. Queen Charlotte was a vielent partisan of Hastings, had received 
presents from him, and had so far departed from the severity of her virtue 
as to lend her countenance to his wife, whose conduct had certainly been as 
reprehensible as that of any of the frail beauties who were then rigidly 
excluded from the English Court. The King, it was well known, took the same 
side. To the King and Queen, all the members of the household looked 
submissively for guidance. The impeachment, therefore, was an atrocious 
persecution; the managers were rascals; the defendant was the most 
deserving and the worst used man in the kingdom. This was the cant of the 
whole palace, fram Goid Stick in Waiting down to the Table- Deckers and 
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Yeoman of the Silver Scullery ; and Miss Burney canted like the rest, though 
in livelier tones and with less bitter feelings. : 

The account which she has given of the King’s illness contains much excel- 
lent narrative and description, and will, we think, be more valued by the 
historians of a future age than any equal portion of Pepys’ or Evelyn’s ‘‘ Diaries.” 
That account shows also how affectionate and compassionate her nature was. 
But it shows also, we must say, that her way of life was rapidly impairing 
+hzr powers of reasoning and her sense of justice. We do not mean to discuss, 
in this place, the question, whether the views of Mr. Pitt or those of Mr. Fox 
respecting the regency were the more correct. It 1s, indeed, quite needless 

to discuss that question ; for the censure of Miss Burney falls alike on Pitt 
‘and Fox, on majority and minority. She is angry with the House of Commons 
for presuming to inquire whether the King was mad or not, and whether 
there was a chance of his recovering his senses. ‘‘ A. melancholy day,” she 
writes ; ‘news bad both at home and abroad. At home the dear unhappy 
king still worse : abroad new examinations voted of the physicians. Good 
heavens ! what an insult does this seem from Parliamentary power, to investigate 
and bring forth to the world every circumstance of such a malady as is ever 
held sacred to secresy in the most private families! How indignant we all 
feel here, nc words can say.” It is proper to observe that the motion which 
roustd the indignation at Kew was made-by Mr. Pitt himself, and that if with- 
stood by Mr Pitt, it would certainly have been rejected. We see, therefore, that 
the loyalty of the minister, who was then generally regarded as the most heroic 
champion of his Prince, was lukewarm indeed when compared with the boiling 
zeal which filled the pages of the backstairs and the women of the bedchamber. 
Ofthe Regency Bill, Pitt’sown bill, Miss Burney speaks with horror.‘ T shuel- 
dered,” she says ‘‘to hear it named.” And again, ‘Oh, how dreadful will be the 
day when that unhappy bill takes place! I cannot approve the pian of it.” 
The truth is that Mr. Pitt, whether a wise and upright statesman or not, 
was a statesman, and, whatever motives he might have for imposing 
restrictions on the regent, felt that in some way or other there must be some 
provision made for the execution* of some part of the kingly office or that 
no government would be left in the country. But this was a matter of 
which the household never thought. It never occurred, as far as we can see, 
to the Exons and Keepers of the Robes, that it was necessary that there should 
be somewhere or other a power in the state to pass laws, to observe order, 
to pardon criminals, to fill up offices, to negotiate with foreign governments, 
to command the army and navy. Nay, these enlightened politicians, and Miss 
Burney among the rest, seem to have thought that any person who considered 
the subject with reference to the public interest showed himself to be a bad- 
‘hearted man. Nobody wonders at this ina gentleman usher, but it is melancholy 
to see genius sinking into such debasement. 

During more than two years after the King’s recovery, Frances dragged 
ona miserable existence at the palace. The consolations which had for a tim? 
Maitigated the wretchedness of servitude were one by one withdrawn. 
Mrs. Delany, whose society had been a great resource when the Court was 
nt Windsor, was now dead. One of the gentlemen of the royal establishment, 
Colonel Digby, appears to have been a man of sense, of taste, of some 
‘yeading, and of prepossessing manners. Agreeable associates were scarce in the 
prison house, and he and Miss Burney therefore naturally were attached to 
each other, She owns that she valued him as a friend, and it would not have 
been strange if his attentions had led her to. entertain for him a sentiment 
warmer than friendship. He quitted the Court, and married in a way which 
astonished Miss Burney greatly, and which evidently wounded her feelings 
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-and lowered him in her esteem. The palace grew duller and duller; Madame 
Schwellenberg became more and more savage and insolent; and now the 
health of poor Frances began to give way; and all who saw her pale face, 
her emaciated figure and her feeble walk predicted that her sufferings would 
soon be over. 

Frances uniformly speaks of her royal mistress and of the princesses with 
respect and affection. ‘The princesses seem to have well deserved all the 
praise which is bestowed on them in the ‘‘ Diary.” They were, we doubt not, 
most amiable women. But ‘‘ the sweet Queen,” as she is constantly called in 
these volumes, is not by any means an object of admiration to us. She had, 
undoubtedly, sense enough to know what kind of deportment.suited her high 
station and self-command enough to maintain that deportment invariably. She 
was, in her intercourse with Miss Burney, generally gracious and affable, 
sometimes, when displeased, cold and reserved, but never, under any circum- 
stances, rude, peevish or violent. She knew how to dispense, gracefully and 
skilfully, those little civilities which, when paid by a sovereign, are prized at 
many times their intrinsic value; how to pay a compliment ; how to lend a 
book ; how to ask after a relation. But she seems to have been utterly regard- 
less of the comfort, the health, the life of her attendants, when her own con- 
venience was concerned. Weak, feverish; hardly able to stand, Frances had: 
still to rise before seven, in order to dress ‘‘ the sweet Queen,” and to sit up till 
midnight, in order to undress ‘‘ the sweet Queen.” The indisposition of the 
handmaid could not, and did not, escape the notice of her royal mistress. But 
the established doctrine of the Court was that all sickness was to be con- 
sidered as a pretence until it proved fatal. The only way in which the in- 
valid could clear herself from the suspicion of malingering, as it is called in 
the army, was to go on lacing and unlacing, till she fell down dead at the 
royal feet. ‘‘ This,” Miss Burney wrote, when she was suffering cruelly frem 
sickness, watching and labour, ‘‘is by no means from hardness of heart; far 
otherwise. There is no hardness of heart in any one of them; but it is yre- 
judice and want of personal experience.” 

Many strangers sympathised with the bodily and mental sufferings of this 
distinguished woman. All who saw her saw that her frame was sinking, that her 
heart was breaking. The last, it should seem, to observe the change was her 
father. At length, in spite of himself, his eyes were opened. In May, 179¢, 
his daughter had an interview of three hours with him, the only long intei- 
view which they had had since he took her to Windsor in 1786. She told 
him that she was miserable, that she was worn with attendance and want of 
Sleep, that she had no comfort in life, nothing to love, nothing to hope, that 
her family and friends were to her as though they were not, and were re- 
membered by her as men remember the dead. From daybreak to midnight 
the same killing labour, the same recreations, more hateful than labour itself, 
followed each other without variety, without any interval of liberty and repose. 

The Doctor was greatly dejected by this news; but was too goodnatured a 
man not to say that, if she wished to resign, his house and arms were open 
to her. Still, however, he could not bear to remove her from the Court. 
His veneration for royalty amounted in truth to idolatry. It can be compared 
only to the grovelling superstition of those Syrian devotees who made their 
children pass through the fire to Moloch. When he induced his daughter to | 
accept the place of Keeper of the Robes, he enterfaised, as she tells us, a 
hope that some worldly advantage or other, not set down in the contract of 
- gervice, would be the result of her connection with the Court. What advantage 
he expected we do not know, nor did he probably know himself. But, what» 
_ ever he expected, he certainly got nothing. Miss Burney had been hired for 
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board, lodging and two hundred a-year. Board, lodging and two hundred a- 
year she had duly received. We have looked carefully through the ‘‘ Diary ” in 
the hope of finding some trace cf those extraordinary benefactions on which 
the Doctor reckoned. But we can (dliscover only a promise, never performed, 
of a gown : and for this Sea ca Burney was expected to return thanks, 
such as might have suited the beggar with whom Saint Martin, in the legend, 
divided his cloak. The experience of four years was, however, insufficient to 
dispel the illusion which had taken possession of the Doctor’s. mind ; and 
between the dear father and ‘* the sweet Queen ” there. seemed to be little doubt 
that some day or other Frances would drop down a corpse. Six months had 
elapsed since the interview between the parent and the daughter. The resig- 
nation was not sent in. The sufferer grew worse and worse. She took bark ; 
but it soon ceased to produce‘a beneficial effect. She was stimulated with 
wine ; she was soothed with opium ; but in vain. ‘Her breath began to fail. 
The whisper that she was in a decline spread through the Court. The pains 
in her side became so severe that she was forced to crawl from the card-table 
of the old Fury to whom she was tethered three or four times in an evening 
for the purpose of taking hartshorn. Had she been a negro slave, .a humane 
planter would have excused her from work. But her Majesty showed no 
mercy. Thrice a day the accursed bell still rang; the Queen was still to be 
dressed for the morning at seven, and to be dressed for the day at noon, and 
to be undressed-at eleven at night. . } 

But there had arisen, in literary and. fashionable society, a general feeling of 
compassion for Miss Burney, and of indignation against both her father: and 
the Queen. ‘‘Is it possible,” said: a great French lady to the Doctor,..‘‘that 
your daughter is in a situation where she is never allowed a holiday ?” Horace 
Walpole wrote to Frances to express his sympathy. Boswell, boiling ‘over 
with good-natured rage, almost forced an entrance into the palace to see. her. 
** My dear ma’am, why do you stay? It won’t do, ma’am ;. you must resign. 
We can put up with it no longer. Some very violent measures, I assure you, 
will be taken. We shall address Dr. Burney in a body.” Burke and. Rey- 
nolds, though less noisy, were zealous in the same cause. Windham spoke to 
Dr. Burney ; but found him still irresolute. ‘I will set the club upon him,” 
cried Windham ; ‘‘ Miss Burney has some very true admirers there, :and I am 
sure they will eagerly assist.” “Indeed, the Burney family seem to have been 
apprehensive that some public affront, such as the Doctor’s unpardonable folly, 
to use the mildest term, had richly deserved, would be put-upon him. The 
medical men spoke out, and plainly told him that his daughter must resign 
or die. | cae ae . 

At last paternal affection, medical authority, and the voice of all London. 
crying shame, triumphed over Dr. ‘Burney’s love of courts. He determined : 
that Frances should write a letter of resignation. It was with difficulty that, ' 
though her life was at stake, she musteted spirit to put the paper into the. 
Queen's hands. ‘‘I ‘could not,” so runs the ‘‘ Diary,” ‘‘ summon courage to 
present my memorial—my heart always failed me from seeing the Queen's 
entire freedom from such an expectation. For though I: was frequently so ill: 
in her presence that I could hardly stand, I saw she concluded me, while life 
remained, inevitably hers.” == a cons 

At last, with a trembling hand, the paper was delivered: Then came the 
storm. Juno, as in thesFneid; delegated the work of vengeance to Alecto. 
‘The Queen was’calm and gentle; but Madarhe’ Schwellenberp’ raved. like “a. 
maniac in the incurable ward of Bedlam {| Such insolende 1 Such ingratitadet- 
‘Such folly ! Would Miss Burney’ bring ‘utter. destruction on hetself and her 


“family? “Would she throw away the inestimable advantages of royal: prategy: 
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tion? Would she part with privileges which, once relinquished, could never 
be regained? 1t was idle to talk of health and life. If people could not live 
in the palace, the best thing that could befall them was to die in it. The 
resignation was not accepted. The language of the medical men hecame 
stronger and stronger. Dr. Burney’s parental fears were fully roused ; and he 
‘explicitly declared, in a letter meant to be shown to the Queen, that his 
daughter must retire. The Schwellenberg raged like a wild cat. ‘A scene 
almost horrible ensued,” says Miss Burney. ‘‘She was too much enraged for 
disguise, and uttered: the most furious expressions of indignant contempt at our 
proceedings, I am sure she would gladly have confined us both in the 

astille, had England such a misery, asa fit place to bring us to ourselves, 
from a daring so outrageous against imperial wishes.” This passage deserves 
notice, as being the only one in the ‘‘Diary,” as far as we have observed, which 
shows Miss Burney to have been aware that she was a native of a free country, 
that she could not be pressed for a waiting-maid against her will, and that she 
had just as good a right to live, if she chose, in Saint Martin’s Street as Queen 
‘Charlotte had to live at St. James’s. 

The Queen promised that, after the next birthday, Miss Burney should he 
set at liberty. But the promise was ill kept; and her Majesty showed dis- 
‘pleasure at being reminded of it. At length Frances was informed that in a 
fortnight her attendance should cease. ‘‘I heard this,” she says, ‘‘ with a 
fearful presentiment I should surely never go through another fortnight in 
so weak and languishing and painful a state of health. . . . As the time’ 
of separation approached, the Queen’s cordiality rather diminished, and traces 
of internal displeasure appeared sometimes, arising from an opinion I ought 
rather to have struggled on, live or die, than to quit her. Yet I am sure she 
saw how poor was my own chance, except by a change in the mode of life, . 
and at least ceased to wonder, though she could not approve.” Swect Queen! 
‘What-noble candour, to admit that the undutifulness of people who did not 
think the honour of adjusting her tuckers. worth the sacrifice of their own 
lives, was, though highly criminal, not altogether unnatural ! 

‘We perfectly understand her Majesty's contempt. for the lives of others 
where her own pleasure was concerned. Rut what pleasure she can have found 
in having Miss Burney about her, it is not so easy to comprehend. ‘That Miss 
‘Burney was an eminently skilful keeper of the robes is not very probable. Few 
‘women, indeed, had paid less attention to dress. Now and then, in the course 
of five years, she had been asked to read aloud or to’write a copy of verses. 
But better readers might easily have been found : and. her. verses were . worse 
‘than even the Poet Laureate’s Birthday Odes. Perhaps that. economy, which 
was among her Majesty’s most conspicuous virtues, had something to do with 
‘her conduct on this occasion. Miss Burney had never hinted that she expected 
-a‘retiring pension ; and, indeed, would gladly have given the little that she 
had for freedom. But her Majesty knew what the public thought, and, what 
became her own dignity,. She could not for very shame suffer a woman of | 
‘distinguished genius, who had quitted a lucrative career to wait on her, who 
had served her faithfully for a pittance during five years, and whose constitu. 
‘thon had been impaired by labour and watching, to leave the Court without — 
‘some mark of royal liberality. George the Third, who, on all occasions where 
Miss Burney was concerned, seem’ to have behavgl like an honest, goocd- 
“natured gentleman, felt this, and said plainly that she was entitled to a provision: © 
’ At:length,:in return for all the misery which she had undergone, and for the 
health which she had sacrificed, an annuity of one hundred pounds was:granted _ 
to her, depéndent on the Queen's pleasure, | a re ae 
'. "Then.thé prison was opened. and Frances was free once rffore. Johnson, 
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as Burke observed, might have added a striking page to his poem on the 
Vanity of Human Wishes, if he had lived to see his little Burney as she went 
into the palace and as she came out of it. 

The pleasures, so long untasted, of liberty, of friendship, of domestic affection, 
were almost too acate for her shattered frame. But happy days and tranquil 
nights soon restored the health which the Queen’s toilette and Madame 
Schwellenberg’s card-table had impaired. Kind and anxious faces surrounded 
the invalid. Conversation the most polished and brilliant revived her 
spirits. Travelling was recommended to her; and she rambWed by easy 
journeys from cathedral to cathedral, and from watering place to waterin: 
place. She crossed the New Forest, and visited Stonehenge and Wilton, the 
cliffs of Lyme, and the beautiful valley of Sidmouth, Thence she journeyed by 
Powderham Castle, and by the ruins of Glastonbury Abbey to Bath, and from 
Bath, when the winter was approaching, returned well and cheerful to London. 
There she visited her old? dungeon, and found her successor already far on the 
way to the grave, and kept to strict duty, from morning till midnight, with 
a sprained ankle and a nervous fever. 

At this time England swarmed with French exiles, driven from their 
country by the Revolution. A colony of these refagees settled at Juniper Hall, 
in Surrey, not far from Norbury Park, where Mr. Lock, an intimate friend of 
the Barney family, resided. Frances visited Norbury, and was introduced 
to the strangers. She had strong prejudices against them ; for her Toryism 
was far beyoad, we do not say that of Mr. Pitt, but that of Mr. Reeves ; and 
the inmates of Juniper Hall were all attached to the constitution of 1791, 
and were, therefore, more detested by the royalists of the first emigration than 
Petion or Marat. But such a woman as Miss Burney could not long resist 
the fascination of that remarkable society. She had lived with Johnson 
and Windham, with Mrs. Montague and Mrs. Thrale. Yet she was forced 
to own that she had never heard conversation before. The most animated 
eloquence, the keenest observation, the most sparkling wit, the most courtly 

race, were united to charm her. ‘For Madame de Staél was there, and M. de 
Talleyrand. There, too, was M. de Narbonne, a noble representative of 
French aristoracy ; and with M. de Narbonne was his friend and follower 
(reneral D’Arblay, an honourable and amiable man, with a handsome person, 
frank soldierlike manners, and some taste for letters. 

The prejudices which Frances had conceived against the constitutional 
royalists of France rapidly vanished. She listened with rapture to Talleyrand 
and Madame de Stael, joined with M. D’Arblay in execrating the Jacobins 
and in weeping for the unhappy Bourbons, took French lessons from him, 
fell in love with him, and married him on no better provision than a pre- 
carious annuity of one hundred pounds. 

Here the ‘‘ Diary”’ stops for the present. We will, therefore, bring our narrative 
to a speedy close, by rapidly recounting the most important events which 
we know to have befallen Madame D’Arblay during the latter part of her 
life. : 

M. D’Arblay’s fortune had perished in the general wreck of the French 
Revolution ; and in a foreign country his talents, whatever they may have 
been, could scarcely make him rich. The task of providing for the family 
devolved on his wife. In the year 1796, she published by subscription her 
third novel, ‘ Camila.” Xe was impatiently expected by the public; and the 
sum which she obtained for it was, we believe, greater than had ever at 
that time been received for anovel. We have heard that she had cleared more 
than three thousand guineas, But we give this merely as a rumour. ‘‘ Camilla,” | 
however, never attained popularity like that which ‘‘ Evelina” and ‘ Cecilia” 
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had enjoyed ; and it must be allowed that there was a perceptible falling off, 
not, indeed, in humour or in power or portraying character, but in grace and 
in purity of style. 

We have heard that, about this time, a tragedy by Madame D’Arblay was 
performed without success. We do not know whether it was ever printed ; 
. nor, indeed, have we had time to make any researches into its history cr merits. 

During the short truce which followed the treaty of Amiens, M. D’Arblay 
visited France. Lauriston and La Fayette represented his claims to the 
Freneh government, and obtained a promise that he should be reinstated 
in his military rank. M. D’Arblay, however, insisted that he should never 
be required to serve against the countrymen of his wife. The First Consul, 
of course, waquld not hear of such a condition, and ordered the general’s com- 
mission to be instantly revoked. 

Madame D’Arblay joined her husband at Paris, a short time before the 
war of 1803 broke out, and remained in France ten years, cut off from almost 
all intercourse with the land of her birth. At length, when Napoleon was 
on his march to Moscow, she with great difficulty obtained from his 
ministers permission to visit her own country, in company with her son, who 
was a native of England. She returned in time to receive the last blessing 
of her father, who died in his eighty-seventh year. In 1814 she published her 
last novel, ‘‘ The Wanderer,” a book which no judicious friend to her memory 
will attempt to draw from the oblivion into which it has justly fallen. 
In the same year her son Alexander was sent to Cambridge. He obtained 
an honourable place among the wranglers of his year, and was elected a 
fellow of Christ’s College. But his reputation at the University was higher 
than might be inferred from his success in academical contests. His French 
education had not fitted him for the examinations of the Senate House ; 
but, in pure mathematics, we have been assured by some of his competitors 
that he had very few equals. He went into the Church, and it was thought 
likely that he would attain high eminence as a preacher; but he died 
before his mother. All that we have heard of him leads us to believe that 
he was such a son as such a mother deserved to have. In 1832, Madame 
D’Arblay published the ‘‘ Memoirs of her Father;” and on the sixth of 
January, 1840, she died in her eighty-eighth year. 

We now turn from the life of Madame D’Arblay to her writings. There 
can, we apprehend, be little difference of opinion as to the nature of her merit, 
whatever differences may exist as to its degree. She was emphatically what 
Johnson called her, a character-monger. Jt was in the exhibition of human 
passions and whims that her strength lay; and in this department of art she 
had, we think, very distinguished skill. 

But, in order that we may, according to our duty as kings at arms, versed 
in the laws of literary precedence, marshal her to the exact seat to which 
she is entitled, we must carry our examination somewhat further. 

There is, in one respect, a remarkable analogy between the faces and 
the minds of men. No two faces are alike; and yet very few faces deviate 
very widely from the common standard. Among the eighteen hundred thou- 
sand human beings who inhabit London, there is not one who could be 
taken by his acquaintance for another; yet we may walk from Paddington to 
Mile End without seeing one person in whom any feature is so overcharged 
that we turn round to stare at it. An infinite numer of varieties lies between 
limits which are not very far asunder. The specimens which pass those limits 
on either side, form a very small minority. 

It is the same with the characters of men. Tere, too, the variety passes all 
enimeration, But the cases in which the devio®on from the gommov standard 
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{g striking and grotesque, are very few. In one mind avarice predominates: s 
in another pride; in a third, love of pleasure—just as in one countenance, 
the nose is the most marked feature, while in others the chief expression lies. in 
the brow, or in the lines of the mouth. But there are very few countenances 
in which nose, brow and mouth do not contribute, though in unequal degrees, 
to the general effect ; and so there are very few characters in which one over- 
grown propensity makes all others utterly insignificant. 7 
It is evident that a portrait painter, who was able only to represent faces and 
figures such as those which we pay money to see at fairs, would not, hqwever 
spirited his execution might be, take rank among the highest artists. He 
must always be placed below those who have skill to seize peculiarities which 
do not amount to deformity. The slighter those peculiarities, the greater is 
the merit of the limner who can catch them and transfer them to his canvass. 
To paint Daniel Lambert or the living skeleton, the pig-faced lady or the 
Siamese twins, so that nobody can mistake them, is an exploit within the reach 
of a sign painter. A third-rate artist might give us the squint of Wilkes, and 
the depressed nose and protuberent cheeks of Gibbon. It would require a 
much higher degree of skill to paint two such men as Mr. Canning and Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, so that nobody who had ever seen them could for a mo- 
ment hesitate to assign each picture to its original. Here the mere caricaturist 
would be quite at fault. He would find in neither face anything on which he 
could lay hold for the purpose of making a distinction. Two ample bald fore- 
heads, two regular profiles, two full faces of the same oval form, would baffle 
his art; and he would be reduced to the miserable shift of writing their names 
at the foot of his picture. Yet there was a great difference; and a person 
who had seen them once would no more have mistaken one of them ier the 
other than he would have mistaken Mr. Pitt for Mr. Fox. But the difference 
Jay in delicate lineaments and shades, reserved for pencils of a rare order. 
This distinction runs through all the imitative arts. Foote’s mimicry was 
exquisitely ludicrous, but it was all caricature. He could take off only some 
strange peculiarity, a stammer or a lisp, a Northumbrian burr or an Irish brogue, 
a stoop or a Shuffle. ‘*Ifaman,” said Johnson, ‘‘ hops on one leg, Foote can 
hop on one leg.” Garrick, on the other hand, could seize those difierences of 
“manner and pronunciation, which, though highly characteristic, are yet too 
slight to be described. Foote, we have no doubt, could have made the Hay- 
market theatre shake with Jaughter by imitating a conversation between a 
Scotchman and a Somersetshire man. But Garrick could have imitated a 
dialogue between two fashionable men, both models of the best breeding, Lord 
Chesterfield, for example, and Lord Albemarle, so that no person could doubt 
which was which, although no person could say that, in any point, either Lord 
Chesterfield or Lord Albemarle spoke or moved otherwise than in conformity 
with the usages of the best society. | 
The same distinction is found in the drama and in fictitious narrative. 
‘Tdighest among those who have exhibited human nature by means of dialogue, 
Stands Shakspeare. His variety is hke the variety of nature, endless diversity, 
scarcely any monstrosity. The characters of which he has given us an impres- 
sion as vivid as that which we receive from the characters of our own associates, 
are to be reckonec by scores. Yetin all these scores hardly one character is 
to be found which deviates widely from-the common standard, and which we 
‘should call very eccentric if we met it in real life. The silly notion that every 
man has one ruling passion, and that this clue, once known, unravels all. the 
mysteries of his conduct, finds no countenance in the plays of Shakspeare. 
‘There man appears as he is, made up of a crowd of passions, which contend 
for the mastery over him, and govern Lim in turn, What is Hamlet’s ruling. 
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ssion? Or Othello’s? Or Harry the Fifth’s? Ox Wolsey’s? Or Lear’s? 
x Shylock’s? Or. Benedick’s? Or Macbeth’s?: Or that of Cassius? Or 
that of Falconbridge? But we might go on for ever. Take a single example— 
Shylock. Is he so eager for money as to be indifferent to revenge? Orso 
eager for revenge as to be indifferent to money? Or so bent on both together 
as to be indifferent to the honour of his nation and the law of Moses? All his 
propensities are mingled with each other, so that, in trying to apportion to each 
its proper part, we find the same difficulty which constantly meets us in real 
life. A superficial critic may say that hatred is Shylock’s ruling passion. But 
how many passions have amalgamated to form that hatred? It is partly the 
result of wounded pride: Antonio has called him dog. It is partly the result 
of covetousness: Antonio has hindered him of halfa million; and, when An- 
tonio is gone, there will be no limit to the gains of usury. ‘It is partly the result 
of national and religious feeling: Antonio has spit on the Jewish gaberdine ; 
and the oath of revenge has been sworn by the Jewish Sahbath. We might 
o through all the characters which we have mentioned, and through fifty more 
in the same way; for it is the constant manner of Shakspeare to represent the 
human mind as lying, not under the absolute dominion of one despotic pro- 
pensity, but under a mixed government, in which a hundred powers balance 
each other. Admirable as he was in all parts of his art, we most admire him 
for this, that while he has left us a greater number of striking portraits than all 
other dramatists put together, he has scarcely left us a single caricature. 
Shakspeare has had neither equal nor second. But among the writers who, 
in the point which we have noticed, have approached nearest to the manner of 
the great master, we have no hesitation in placing Jane Austen, a woman of 
whom England is justly proud, She has es us a multitude of characters, 
all, in a certain sense, common place, all such as we meet every day. Yet they 
are all as perfectly discriminated from each other as if they were the most 
eccentric of human beings. There are, for example, four.clergymen, none of 
whom we should be surprised to find in any parsonage in the kingdom, Mr. 
Edward Ferrars, Mr. Henry Tilney, Mr. Edmund Bertram and Mr. Elton. 
They are all specimens of the upper part of the middle class. They have all been 
liberally educated. | They all lie under the restraints .of the same sacred _profes- 
sion. They are all young. They are all in love. Not one of them has any 
hobbyhorse, to use the phrase of Sterne. Not one has a ruling passion, such 
as we read of in Pope. Who would not have expected them to be insipid like- 
nesses of each other ?- No such thing. Harpagon is not more unlike to Jour- 
See ey Surface is not more. unlike to Sir Lucius O’Trigger, than every 
one of Miss Austen’s young divines to all his reverend brethren. And almost 
all this isdone by touches so delicate that they elude analysis, that they defy 
the powers. of description, and that we know them to exist only by the general 
effect.to which they have contributed. os oe 
Aline must be drawn, we conceive, between artists of this class and those 
poets and novelists whose -skiJl lies in the exhibiting of what Ben Jonson 
called humours. The words of Ben are so much to the purpose that we will, 
quote them :— | : ts rae 


_ When some one peculiar quality. oe 

_ Doth so possess a man, that it doth draw 

- All his affects, his spirits.and his powerg, 

In their confluxions all to ran one way, 

e This may be truly said to be a humour.” . 
_.STRére are undoubtedly persons in whom humours such as Ben, describes have 
‘attainéd:a ‘complete ascendency. The avarice of Elwes, the insane desirg of Sir 
Egyerfon Brydges for a barony, to which he had no. more rigitt than to the 
is at 1 / 
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generated in the gloomy mind of Bellingham, are instances. The feeling whiah 
anirnated Clarkson and other virtuous men against the slave trade and slavery, 
ig an instance of a more honourable kind. 

Seeing that such humours exist, we cannot deny that they are proper subjects 
for the imitations of art. But we conceive that the imitation of such humours, 
however skilful and amusing, is not an achievement of the highest order ; and, 
as such humours are rare in real life, they ought, we conceive, to be sparingly 
introduced into works which profess to be pictures of real life. Nevertheless, 
a writer may show so much genius in the exhibition of these humours as to be 
fairly entitled to a distinguished and permanent rank among classics. ‘The 
chief seats of all, however,the places on the dais and under the canopy, are 
reserved for the few who have excelled in the difficult art of portraying charac- 
ters in which no single feature is extravagantly over-charged. 

If we have expounded the law soundly, we can have no difficulty in applying 
it to the particular case before us. Madame D’Arblay~has left us scarcely any- 
thing but humours. Almost every one of her men and women has some one 
propensity developed to a morbid degree. In ‘‘ Cecilia,” for example, Mr. 
Delville never open his lips without some allusion to his own birth and station ; 
or Mr. Briggs, without some allusion to the hoarding of money; or Mr. 
Hobson, without betraying the self-indulgence and self-importance of a purse- 
proud upstart ; or Mr. Simkins, without uttering some sneaking remark for the 
purpose of currying favour with his customers ; or Mr. Meadows, without ex- 
pressing apathy and weariness of life; or Mr. Albany, without declaiming 
about the vices of the rich and the misery of the poor ; or Mrs. Belfield, with- 
out some indelicate eulogy on her son ; or Lady Margaret, without indicating | 
jealousy of her husband. Morrice is all skipping, officious impertinence, Mr. 
Gosport all sarcasm, Lady Honoria all lively prattle, Miss Larolles all silly 
prattle. Yf ever Madame D’Arblay aimed at more, as-in the character of 
Monckton, we do not think that she succeeded well. i" 

We are, therefore, forced to refuse to Madame D’Arblay a place in the 
highest rank of art; but we cannot deny that, in the rank to which she 
belonged, she had few equals and scarcely any superior. The variety of 
humours which is to be found in her novels is immense; and though the talk 
of each person separately is monotonous, the general effect is not monotony, 
but a very lively and agreeable diversity. Her plots are rudely constructed 
and improbable, if we consider them in themselves. But they are admirably 
framed for the purpose of exhibiting striking groups of eccentric characters, 
each governed by his own peculiar whim, each talking his own peculiar jargon, 
and each bringing out by opposition the oddities of all the rest. We will give 
one example our of many which occur to us. All probability is violated in 
order to bring Mr. Delville, Mr. Briggs, Mr. Hobson and -Mr. Albany into a 
room together. But when we have them there, we soon forget probability in 
the exquisitely ludicrous effect which is produced by the conflict of four old 
fools, each raging with a monomania of his own, each talking a dialect of his 
own, and each inflaming all the others anew every time he opens his mouth. 

Madame D’Arblay was most successful in comedy, and, indeed, in comedy 
which bordered on farce. But we are inclined to infer from some passages, 
both in ‘‘ Cecilia’ and ‘‘ Camilla,” that she might have attained equal dis- 
tinction in the pathetic, We have formed this judgment, less from those ' 
ambitious scenes of distress which lie near the catastrophe of each of those 
novels, than from some exquisite strokes of natural tenderness which take us, 
here and there, by surprise. We would mention as examples, Mrs. Hill’s 
account, of her little boy's death in ‘‘ Cecilia,” and the parting of Sir Hugh 
Tyrold and Cafnilla, at fee the honest baronet thinks himself dying. Be eee a 
~ It is melancholy to think that the whole fame of Madame D’Arblay rests on | 
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what she did during the earlier part of her life, and that everything which she 
published during the forty-three years which preceded her death, lowered her 
reputation. Yet we have no reason to think that at the time when her faculties 
ought to have been in their maturity, they were smitten with any blight. In 
‘* The Wanderer,” we catch now and then a gleam of her genius. Evenin the 
Memoirs of her father, there is no trace of dotage. They are very bad} but 
they are so, as it seems to us, not from a decay of power, buat from a total 
perversion of power. 

The truth is, that Madame D’Arblay’s style underwent a gradual and mo:t 
pernicious change-—-a change which, in degree at least, we believe to be unex- 
ampled in literary history, and of which it may be useful to trace the progres-. 

When she wrote her letters to Mr. Crisp, her early journals and her first 
novel, her style was not, indeed, brilliant or energetic ; but it was easy, clear 
and free from all offensive faults. When she wrote ‘t Cecilia” she aimed higher. 
she had then lived much in a circle of which Johnson was the centre ; and she 
was herself one of his most submissive worshippers. It seems never to have 
crossed her mind that the style even of his best writings was by no means fault- 
less, and that even had it been faultless, it might not be wise in her to imitate it. 
Phraseology which is proper in a disquisition on the Unities or in a preface to 
a dictionary, may be quite out of place in a tale of fashionable life. Old 
gentlemen do not criticise the reigning modes, nor do young gentlemen make 
love, with the balanced epithets and sonorous cadences which, on occasions of 
great dignity, a skilful writer may use with happy effect. 

In an evil hour the author of ‘* Evelina” took the ‘t Rambler” for her model. 
This would not have been wise even if she could have imitated her pattern as 
well as Hawkesworth did. But such imitation was beyond her power. She had 
her own style. It was a tolerably good one; and might, without any violent 
change, have been improved into a very good one. She determined to throw 
it away, and to adopt a style in which she could attain excellence only by 
achieving an almost miraculous victory over nature and over habit. She could 
cease to be Fanny Burney ; it was not so eayy to become Samuel Jchnson. 

In ‘* Cecilia” the change of manner began to appear. But in ‘‘ Cecilia” the 
imitation of Johnson, though not always in the best taste, issometimes eminently ° 
happy ; and the passages which are so verbose as to be positively offensive, are 
few. There were people who whispered that Johnson had assisted his young 
friend, and that the novel owed all its finest passages to his hand. This was 
merely the fabrication of envy. Miss Burney’s real excellences were as much 
beyond the reach of Johnson as his real excellences were beyond her reach. 
Ile could no more have written the Masquerade scene or the Vauxhall scene, 
than she could have written the life of Cowley or the Review of Soame Jenyns. 
But we have not the smallest doubt that he revised ‘‘ Cecilia,” and that he 
 re-touched the style of many passages. We know that he was in the habit of 
_ giving assistance of this kind most freely. Goldsmith, Hawkesworth, Boswell, 
Lord Hailes, Mrs. Williams, were emote those who obtained his help. Nay, 
he even corrected the poetry of Mr. Crabbe, whom, we belicve, he had never 
seen. When Miss Bumey thought of writing a comedy, he promised to give 
her his best counsel, though he owned that he was not particularly well qualihed 
to advise on matters relating to the stage. We therefore think it in the highest 
degree improbable that his little Fanny, when living in habits of the most 
affectionate intercourse with him, would have broughé out an important work 
without consulting him ; and, when we look into ‘* Cecilia,” we see such traces 
of his hand in the grave and elevated passages as it is impossible to mistake. 
‘Before we conclude this article, we. will give two or three examples. 

_ When next Madame D’Arblay appeared before the world gs a wrfer, she 
was in a very different situation. She would not content herself with the 
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simple English in which ‘‘ Evelina” had been written. Shehad no longer the. 
friend who, we are confident, had polished and strengthened the style of. 
‘* Cecilia,” She had to write in Johnson’s manner without Johnson’s aid. The - 
consequence was, that in ‘‘ Camilla ” every passage which she meant to be fine is 
detestable ; and that the book has been saved from condemnation only by the 
admirable spirit and force of those scenes in which she was content to be 
familiar. , 

But there was to be a still deeper descent. After the publication of 
‘*Camilla”” Madame D’Arblay resided ten years at Paris. During those years 
there was scarcely any intercourse between France and England. It was with 
difficulty that a short letter could occasionally be transmitted. All Madame 
D’Arblay’s companions were French. She must have written, spoken, thought 
in French. Ovid expressed his fear that a shorter exile might have affected the 
puny of his Latin. During a shorter exile Gibbon unlearned his native 

nglish. Madame D’Arblay had carried a bad style to France. She brought 
back a style which we are really at a loss to describe. It is a sort of broken 
Johnsonese, a barbarous pafozs, bearing the same relation to the language of 
‘* Rasselas ” which the gibberish of the Negroes of Jamaica bears to the English 
of the House of Lords. Sometimes it reminds us of the finest, that is to say 
the vilest, parts of Mr. Galt’s novels; sometimes of the perorations of Exeter 
Hall; sometimes of the leading articles of the Aforning Fost. But it most 
resembles the puffS of Mr. Rowland and Dr. Goss. It matters not what ideas 
are clothed in such a style. The genius of Shakspeare and Bacon united would 
not save a work so written from géneral derision. 

It is only by means of specimens that we can enable our readers to judge how 
widely Madame D’Arblay’s three styles differed from each other. 

The following passage was written before she became intimate with Johnson. 
It is from ‘* Evelina.” | 

“His son seems weaker in his understanding and more gay in his temper; but his 
gaiety is that of a foolish, overgrown schoolboy, whose mirth consists in noise and dis- 
turbance. He disdains his father for his close attention to business and love of money, 
though he seems himself to have no talents, spirit or generosity to make him superior 
to either. His chief delight appears to be in tormenting and ridiculing his sisters, who 
in return most cordially despise him. Miss Braughton, the eldest daughter, is by no 
ineans ugly; but looks Pond: ill-tempered and conceited. She hates the city, though 
without knowing why ; for it is easy to discover she has lived nowhere else. Miss Polly 
Braughton is rather pretty, very foolish, very ignorant, very giddy and, I believe, very 
goodnatured.”’ 


This is not a fine style, but simple, perspicuous and agreeable. We now. 
come to “‘ Cecilia,” written during Miss Burney’s intimacy with Johnson; and 
we leave it to our readers to judge whether the following passage was not at 
least corrected by his hand. 7 


“It is rather an Jmaginary than an actual evil and, though a deep wound to pride, na 
offence to morality. 

plexities, acknowledged my vain glory and exposed, with equal sincerity, the sources of 
tay doubts and the motives of my decision. But now, indeed, how to proceed I know 
not. The difficulties which are yet to encounter I fear to enumerate, and the petition - 
Ihave to urge 1 have scarce courage to mention. My family, mistaking ambition for 
honour and rank for dignity, have long planned a splendid connection for me, to which, | . 
though my invariable repugnance has stopped any advances, their wishes and their views . 
immmoveably adhere. £ am but too certain they will now listen to no other. I dread, . 
therefore, to make a trial where I despair of success. I know not howto risk a prayer 


with those who may silence me by a command.” : 


Take now a specimen of Madame D’Arblay’s Jater style. This is the way ” 
in which she tells us that her father, on his journey back from the Continent, © . 


caught th> rheunjatism. 





He was assaulted, during his precipitated retarn, by the rudest fierceneas.of wintsy 


hus have I Jaid open to you my whole heart, confessed my per- - 
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elemental strife ; through which, with bad accommodations and innumerable accidents, 
he became a prey to the merciless pangs of the acutest spasmodic rheumatism, which 
barely suffered him to reach his home ere, long and piteously, it confined him, a tortured 
prisoner, to his bed. .Such was the check that almost instantly curbed, though it could 
not subdue, the rising pleasure of his hopes of entering upon a new species of existence—- 
that of an approved man of letters; for it was on the bed of sickness, exchanging the 
light wines of France, Italy and Germany, for the black and loathsome potions of the 
Apothecaries’ Hall, writhed by darting stitches and burning with hery fever, that he felt 
the full force of that sublunary equipoise that seems evermore to hang suspended qyer 
the attainment of long-sought fe uncommon felicity, just as it is ripening to burst forth 
with enjoyment!” 


Here is a second passage from ‘‘ Evelina.” 


‘Mrs. Selwyn is very kind and attentive to me. She is extremely clever. Her under- 
standing, indeed, inay be called masculine; but unfortunately her manners deserve the 
same epithet; for, in studying to acquire the knowledge of the other sex, she has lost all 
the softness of her own. In regard to myself, however, as I have neither courage nor 
inclination to argue with her, I have never been personally hurt at her want of gentle- 
ness—a virtue which nevertheless seems so essential a part of the temale character, that 
] ind myseif more awkward and less at ease witha woman who wants it than I do with a 
man.’ ’ . 


This is a good style of its kind, and the following passage from ‘‘ Cecilia” is 
also in a good style, though not in a faultless one. We say with confidence— 
either Sam Johnson or the Devil. 


‘Even the imperious Mr. Delvile was more supportable here than in London. Secure 
in his own castle, he looked round him with a. pride of power and possession which 
softened while it swelled bim. His superiority was undisputed: his will was without 
control. He was not, as in the great capital of the kingdom, surrounded by competitors. 
No rivalry disturbed his peace; no equality mortified his greatness. All he saw were 
either vassals of his power, or guests bending to his pleasure, He abated, therefore, 
considerably the stern gloom of his haughtiness and soothed his proud mind by the 
courtesy of condescension." 


We will stake our reputation for critical sagacity on this, that no such para- 

aph as that which we have last quoted can be found in any of Madame 
D’Arcblay’s works except ‘‘ Cecilia.” Compare with it the following sample of 
her later style. 

“If beneficence be judged by the happiness which it diffuses, whose claim, by that 
proof, shall stand higher than that of Mrs. Montagu, from the munificence with wlrich 
she celebrated her annual festival for those bapless artificers who perform the most 
abject offices of any authorised calling in being the active guardians of our blazing 
hearths? Not to vain glory, then, but to kindness of heart, should be adjudged the pub- 
licity of that superb charity which made its jetty objects, for one bright morning, cease to 
consider themselves as degraded outcasts from all society.” 


We add one or two shorter samples, Sheridan refused to permit his lovely 
wife to sing in public, and was warmly praised on this account by Jobnson. 

‘The last of men,” says Madame D’Arblay, ‘* was Doctor Johnson to have 
abetted squandering the delicacy of integrity by nullifying the labours o 
talents. 

The Club, Johnson’s Club, did itself no honour by rejecting, on political 
grounds, two distinguished men—one a Tory, the other a Whig. Madame 
1)’Arblay tells the story thus :—‘‘ A similar ebullition of political rancour with 
that which so difficultly had been conquered for Mr. Canning foamed over the 
ballot box to the exclusion of Mr. Rogers.” wis 

An offence punishable with imprisonment is, in this language, an offence 
‘‘which produces incarceration.” To be starved to death is ‘“‘to sink fram 
inanition into nonentity.” Sir Isaac Newton is ‘‘ tte developer of the skies in 
their embodied movements ;”’ and Mrs. Thrale, when a party of clever people | 
sat-silent, is said to.have been ‘‘ provoked by the. dulness of a taciturnity that 
in the midst of such renowned interlocutors, produced as narcolic a torpor.as 
could have been caused by a dearth the most barren of all human faculties.” 
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In truth, it is impossible to look at any page of Madame D’Arblay’s later works 
without finding flowers of rhetoric like these. Nothing in the Janguage of 
those jargonists at whom Mr. Gosport laughed, nothing in the language of Sir. 
Sedley Clarendel approaches this new Euphuism. 

It is from no unfriendly feeling to Madame D’Arblay’s memory that’ we 
have expressed ourselves so strongly on the subject of her style. On the con- 
trary, we conceive that we have really rendered a service to her reputation. 
That her later works were complete failures is a fact too notorious to be dis- 
sembled, and some persons, we believe, have consequently taken up a notion 
that she was from the first an overrated writer, and that she had not the powers 
which were necessary to maintain her on the eminence on which good luck and 
fashion had placed her. We believe, on the contrary, that her early popularity 
was no more than the just reward of distinguished merit, and would never have 
undergone an eclipse if she had only been content to go on writing in her 
mother tongue. If she failed when she quitted her own province and attempted 
to occupy one in which she had neither part nor lot, this reproach is common 
to her with a crowd of distinguished men. Newton failed when he turned from 
the courses of the stars and the ebb and flow of the ocean to apocalyptic seals 
and vials. Bentley failed when he turned from Homer and Aristophanes to edit 
the ‘Paradise Lost.” Inigo failed when he attempted to rival the Gothic 
churches of the fourteenth century. Wilkie failed when he took it into his 
head that the ‘ Blind Fiddler” and the ‘‘ Rent Day ” were unworthy of his 
powers, and challenged competition with Lawrence asa portrait painter. Such 
failures should be noted for the instruction of posterity, but they detract little 
from the permanent reputaticn of those who have really done great things. 

Yet one word more. It is not only on account of the intrinsic merit of 
Madame D’Arblay’s early works that she is entitled to honourable mention. 
Her appearance is an important epoch in our literary history. *‘ Evelina” was 
the first tale written by a woman, and purporting to be a picture of life and 
manners, that lived or deserved to live. The female Quixote is no exception. 
That work has undoubtedly great merit, when considered as a wild, satirical 
harlequinade ; but if we consider if as a picture of life and manners, we must 
pronounce it more absurd than any of the romances which it was designed to 
ridicule. 

Indeed, most of the popular novels which preceded ‘‘ Evelina”? were such 
as no lady would have written ; and many of them were such as no lady could 
without confusion own that she had read. The very name of novel was held 
in horror among religious people. In decent families, which did not profess 
extraordinary sanctity, there was a strong feeling against all such works. Sir 
Antheny Absolute, two or three years before ‘‘ Evelina’ appeared, spoke the 
sense of the great body of fathers and husbands, when he pronounced the 
circulating library an evergreen tree of diabolical knowledge. This fecling on 
the part of the grave and reflecting increased the evil from which it had sprung. 
The novelist having little character to lose, and having few readers among 
serious people, took without scruple liberties which in our generation seem 
almost incredible. 

Miss Burney did for the English novel what Jeremy Collier did for the 
English drama ; and she did it in a better way. She first showed that a tale 
might be written in which both the fashionable and the vulgar life of London 
might be exhibited with great force and with broad comic humour, and which 
yet should not.contain a single line inconsistent with rigid morality or even 
with virgin delicacy. She took away the reproach which lay on a most useful 
and delightful species of composition. She vindicated the right of her sex to 
an equal share in a fair and noble province of letters. Several accomplished 
women have fok owed in her track. At present, the novels which we owe to 
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English ladies form no small part of the literary glory of our country. No 
class of works is more honourably distinguished by fine observation, by grace 
by delicate wit, by pure moral feeling. Several among the successors mt 
Madame D’Arblay have equalled her; two, we think, have surpessed her 
But the fact that she has been surpassed gives her an additional claim to our 
tesa and gratitude; for, in truth, we owe to her not only “ Evelina,” 
‘Cecilia’ and ‘‘ Camilla,” but also ‘‘ Mansfield Park” and the ‘* Absen‘ a? 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ADDISON. — (Juty, 1843.) 
The Life of Joseph Addison. By Lucy Atkin, 2 -vols., 8vo. London, 1843. 


SOME reviewers are of opinion that a lady who dares to publish a book 
renounces by that act the franchises appertaining to her sex and can claim 
no exemption from the utmost rigour of critical procedure. From that opinion 
we clissent. We admit, indeed, that in a country which boasts of many female 
wniters, eminently qualified by their talents and acquirements to influence the 
public mind, it would be of most pernicious consequence that inaccurate history 
or unsound philosophy should be suffered to pass uncensured, merely because 
the offender chanced to be a lady. But we conceive that, on such occasions, 
a critic would do well to imitate that courteous knight who found himself com- 
pelled by duty to keep the lists against Bradamante. He, weare told, defended 
successfully the cause of which he was the champion; but, before the fight 
began, exchanged Balisarda for a less deadly sword, of which he carefully 
blunted the point and edge. * 

_ Nor are the immunities of sex the only immunities which Miss Aikin may 
rightfully plead. Several of her works, and especially the very pleasing 
‘* Memoirs of the Reign of James the First,” have fully entitled her to the 
privileges enjoyed by good writers. One of those privileges we hold to be this, 
that such writers, when, either from the urfucky choice of a subject, or from 
the indolence too often produced by success, they happen to fail, shall not be 
subjected to the severe discipline which it 1s sometimes necessary to inflict upon 
dunces and impostors, but shall merely be reminded by a gentle touch, hke 
that with which the Laputan flapper roused his dreaming lord, that it is high 
time to wake. 

Our readers will probably infer from what we have said that Miss Aikin’s 
book has disappointed us. The truth is, that she is not well acquainted with 
her subject. No person who is not familiar with the political and literary 
history of England during the reigns of William the Third, of Anne and of 
George the First, can possibly write a good life of Addison. Now, we mean 
no reproach to Miss Aikin, and many will think that we pay her a compliment, 
when we say that her studies have taken a different direction. She is better 
acquainted with Shakspeare and Raleigh than with Congreve and Prior; and 
is far more at home among the ruffs and peaked beards of Theobald’s than 
among the Steenkirks and flowing periwigs which surrounded Queen Anne’s 
tea-table at Hampton. She seems to have written about the Elizabethan age 
because she had read much about it; she seems, on the other hand, to have 
read a little about the age of Addison because she had determined to write 
about it. The consequence is that she has had te :scribe men and things 
without having either a correct or a vivid idea of them, and that she has often 
fallen into errors of a very serious kind. The reputation which Miss Aikin has 
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justly earned stands so high and the charm of Addison’s letters is so great, 
that a second edition of this work may probably be required. If so, we hope 
that every paragraph will be revised and that every date and fact about which 
there can be the smallest doubt will be carefully verified. 

To Addison himself we are bound by a sentiment as much like affection as 
any sentiment can be which is inspired by one who has been sleeping a 
hundred and twenty years in Westminster Abbey. We trust, however, that 
this feeling will not betray us into that abject idolatry which we have often had 
occasion to reprehend in others, and which seldom fails to make both the 
idolater and the idol ridiculous. A man of genius and virtue is but a man. 
All his powers cannot be equally developed; nor can we expect from him 
perfect self-knowledge. We need not, therefore, hesitate to admit that Addi- 
son has left us some compositions which do not rise above mediocrity, some 
heroic poems hardly equal to Parnell’s, some criticism as superficial as Dr. 
Blair’s, and a tragedy not very much better than Dr. Johnson’s. It is praise 
enough to say of a writer that, in a high department of literature, in which 
many eminent writers have distinguished themselves, he has had no equal ; 
and this may, with strict justice, be said of Addison. _ 

As aman, he may not have deserved the adoration which he received from 
those who, bewitched by his fascinating society, and indebted for all the 
comforts of life to his generous and delicate friendship, worshipped him nightly 
in his favourite temple at Buttons's. But, after ful) inquiry and impartial 
reflection, we have long been convinced that he deserved as much love and 
esteem as can be justly claimed by any of our infirm and erring race. Some 
blemishes may undoubtedly be detected in his character ; but the more care- 
fully it is examined, the more will it appear, to use the phrase of the old 
anatomists, sound in the noble parts—free from all taint of perfidy, of cowardice, 
of cruelty, of ingratitude, of envy. Men may easily be named, in whom gome 
articular good disposition has been more conspicuous than in Addison. But the 
just harmony of qualities, the exact temper between the stern and the humane 
virtues, the habitual observance of every law, not only of moral rectitude, but 
of moral grace and dignity, distinguish him from all men who have been tried 
by equally strong temptations, and about whose conduct we possess equally full 
information. 

His father was the Reverend Lancelot Addison, who, though eclipsed by his 
more celebrated son, made some figure in the world, and occupies with credit 
two folio pages in the ‘‘ Biographia Britannica.” Lancelot was sent up, as a 
poor scholar, from Westmoreland to Queen’s College, Oxford, in the time of 
the Commonwealth, made some progress in learning, became, like most of his 
fellow students, a violent Royalist; lampooned the heads of the University, 
and was forced to ask pardon on his bended knees. When he had left college, 
he earned a humble subsistence by reading the liturgy of the fallen Church to 
the families of those sturdy squires whose manor houses were scattered over the 
Wild of Sussex. After the Kestoration, his loyalty was rewarded with the post 
of chaplain to the garrison of Dunkirk, When Dunkirk was sold to France 
he Jost his employment. - But Tangier had been ceded by Portugal to England as 
part of the marriage dace of the Infanta Catharine, and to Tangier Lancelot 
Addison was sent. «A more miserable situation can hardly be conceived. It 
was difficult to say whether the unfortunate settlers were more tormented by 
the heats or by the rains, by: the soldiers within the wall or by the Moors with- 
out it. One advantage the chaplain had. He enjoyed an excellent opportunity 
of studying the history and manners of Jews and Mahometans; and of this — 
opportunity he appears to have made excellent use. On his return to England, 
after some years of banishment, he published an interesting volume on the 
Polity arid Religi8n of Barbary, and another on the Hebrew Customs and the 
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State of Rabbinical Learning. He rose to eminence in his profession, and 
became one of the royal chaplains, a Doctor of Divinity, Archdeacon of Salis. 
bury and Dean of Lichfield. It is said that he would have been made a 
bishop after the Revolution if he had not given offence to the government by 
strenuously opposing, in the Convocation of 1689, the liberal policy of William 
and Tillotson. | | | 

In 1672, not long after Dr. Addison’s return fromm Tangier, his son Joseph 
was born. Of Joseph’s childhood we know little. Tle learned his rudiments 
at schools in his father’s neighbourhood, and was then sent to the Charter 
House. The anecdotes which are popularly related about his boyish tricks do 
not harmonize very well with what we know of his riper years. There remains 
a tradition that he-was the ringleader in a barying-out; and another tradition 
that he ran away from school and hid himself in a wood, where he fed on 
berries and slept in a hollow tree, till, after a long search, he was discovered and 
brought home. If these stories be true, it would be curious to know by what 
moral discipline so mutinous and enterprising a Jad was transformed into the 
gentlest and most modest of men. : 

We have abundant proof that, whatever Joseph’s pranks may have been, he 
pursued his studies vigorously and successfully. At fifteen he was not only fit 
for the university, but carnied thither a classical taste and a stock of learning 
which would have done honour to a Master of Arts. Te was entered at. 
Queen’s College, Oxford ; but he had not been many months there, when some 
of his Latin verses fell by accident into the hands of Dr. Lancaster, Dean of 
Magdalene College. The young scholar’s diction and versification were already 
such as veteran professors might envy. Dr. Lancaster was desirous to serve a 
boy of such promise ; nor was an opportunity long wanting. The Revolution 
had just taken place; and nowhere had it been hailed with more delight than 
at Magdalene College. That great and opulent. corporation had been treated 
by James and by his Chancellor with an insolence and injustice which, even in 
such a Prince and in such a Minister, may justly excite amazement, and which 
had done more than even the prosecution of the Bishops to alienate the Church 
of England from the throne. A presiden?, duly elected, had been violently 
expelled from his dwelling ; a Papist had been set over the society by a royal 
mandate ; the Fellows who, in conformity with their oaths, had refused to sub- 
mit to this usurper, had been driven forth from their quiet cloisters and gardens 
to die of want or to live on charity. But the day of redress and retribution 
speedily came. The intruders were ejected ; the venerable House was again 
inhabited by its old inmates ; learning flourished under the rule of the wise and 
virtuous Hough; and with learning was united a mild and liberal spirit too 
often wanting in the princely colleges of Oxford. In consequence of the 
troubles through which the society had passed, there had been no valid election. 
of new members during the year 1688. In 1689, therefore, there was twice the 
ordinary number of vacancies ; and thus Dr. Lancaster found it easy to procure 
for his young friend admittance to the advantages of a foundation then generally 
esteemed the wealthiest in Europe. 

At Magdalene Addison resided during ten years. JTIe was, at first, one of 
those scholars who are called Denezes, but was subsequently elected a Fellow. 
His college is still proud of his name ; his portrait still hangs in the hall; and 
strangers are still told that his favourite walk was under the elms which fringe 
the meadow on the banks of the Cherwell. It is sajd, and is highly probable, 
that, he’ was distinguished among his fellow studemits by the delicacy of his 
feelings; -by the shyness of his manners and by the assiduity with which he 
often-prolonged his studies far into the night.” It is certain that his reputation 
for ability and learning stood high: Many years later, the ancient dgctors of 
Magdalene continued to talk in their common room of his boy&h compositions, 
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and expressed their sorrow that no copy of excrcises so remarkable had been 
pacoerved, 

ft proper, however, to remark that Miss Ajkin has committed the error, 
very pardonable ina lady, of overrating Addison's classical attainments. In 
ane ‘gpanueat of learning, indeed, has proficiency was such as it as hardly 
possible to overnate, His knowledge of the Latin puets, fron: Lucretius and 
Catullus down to Claudian and Prudentius, was singularly exact and profound. 
Hie understood them thoroughly, entered into their spint, and had the finest 
and most discaminating perception of all their peculiarities of style and melody ; 
nay, he copied their manner with admirable skill, and surpassed, we think, all 
their British imutators who had preceded him, Buchanan and Milton alone 
excepted. This ais high praise; and beyond this we cannot with justice go. It 
is Chur tha: Addison's serious attention during his residence at the university was 
whoost entirely concentrated on Latin poetry, and that, if he did not wholly 
neglect other provinces of ancient literature, he vouchsafed to them only a 
cupsory gdance. He does not appear to have attained more than an ordinary 
mequcantance wath the pohltical and moral writers of Kome ; nor was his own 
Latin prooe by any means equal te his Latin verse. His knowledge of Greek, 
thongh doubtless suchas was, an dis me, thought respectable at Oxford, was 
evidently less than that which many lads now carry away every year from Eton 
and Ragdoy. A minute examination of his works, if we had tame to make such 
a examination, would fully bear out these remarks. We will bretly advert to 
afew of the facts on which our judgment is prounded. 

Great praise as due te the notes which Addison appended to his version of 
the second and third books of the Metamorphoses. Yet those notes, while 
they show him to have been, in his own domain, an accomplished scholar, show 
wlso how contned that domain was. They are rich in apposite references to 
Virgal, Status and Claudian ; but they contain not a single illustration drawn 
from the Greck poets. Now, fin the whole compass of Latin literature, there 
bea passage which stands in need of dlustranien drawn from the Greek poets, 
iis the stary of Pentheus in the thiel book of the Metamorphoses. Ovid was 
indebted for that story to Euripides and Theoentus, both of whom he has some- 
times followed minutely. But nemhee to Euripides nor to Theocritus does 
Addison make the faintest allusion; and we, therefore, believe that we do not 
wrong him by supposing that he had hitthe or nu knowledge of them works. 

His travels im baie again, abound with classical quotations happily intro- 
duced; but scarcely one of thase quotations isan prose. ble draws more illus- 
trations from Ausonius and Manilus than fram Cicero. Even his notions of 
the politcal and iuhtary affairs of the Romans seem to be derived from poets 
and poctrsters, Spots made memorable by events which have changed the 
destinies of the world, and which have been worthily recorded by great histo- 
hans, bring to his mind only seraps of some ancient Pye or Hayley. In the 
sore Of the Apennines he naturally remembers the hardships which }Ianani- 
fal. army endured, and proceeds to cite, not the authentic narrative of Poly- 
betes, nat the picttresque narrative of Livy, but the languid hexameters of 
Silas Ttaheus. Qa the banks of the Rubicon he never thinks of Plutarch’s 
hvely description ; or of the stern conciseness of the Commentaries ; or of 
Those letters to Atticus which so forcibly express the alternations of hope and 
fear una sensitive mind at a great crisis. His only authority for the events of 
tae civil wars Lucan. 

Mi the best ancient works of art at Rome and Florence are Greek.  Addi- 
son saw them, however, witnout recalling one single verse of Pindar, of Calli- 
machus, or of the Attic dramatists; but they brought to his recollection 
innuineradle passages of Horace, Juvenal, Statius and Ovid. 

The same may ‘be said of the ‘Treatise on Medals.” In that pleasing work 
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we find about three hundred passages extracted with great Judgment from the 
Roman Poets ; but we do not recollect a single passage taken from any Roman 
orator or historian; and we are confident that not a line is quated fram any 
Greek writer. Nou person, who had derived all his information on the subject 
of medals from Addison, would suspect that the Greek coms were in historical 
interest equal, and in beauty of execution far superior, to those of Rome. 

If it were necessary to find any further proot that Addison's classical know- 
ledge was confined within narrow limits, that pet would be furnished by his 
Essay on the ‘* Evidences of Chnstamty.” The Roman poets throw little or 
ro hight on the literary and historical questions which he is under the necessity 
of examining in that Essay, He as, therefore, left completely in the dark ; and 
it is melancholy to see how helplessly he propes his way from blunder to 
blunder. He assyns, as grounds for his relagious belief, stories as absurd as 
that of the Cock-Lane phost, and forgeries as rank as Ireland's “'Vortigern,” puts 
faith in the he about the ‘* Thundering Legion,” is convinced that ‘Tiberius 
moved the senate to admit Jesus among the gods and pronounces the letter of 
Agbarus, King of Edessa, to be a record of great authority. Nor were these 
errors the effects of supersttion ; for to supersition Addison was by no means 
prone. The truth is that he was woting about what he did not understand. 

Miss Aukin has discovered a Jetter, from which it appears that, while Addi- 
son resided at Oxford, he was one of several writers whom the booksellers 
engaged to make an English version of Tlerodotus ; and she infers that he must 
have been a good Greek scholar. We can allow very little weight to this argument 
when we consider that his fellow Jabourers were to have been Boyle and Black- 
more. Boyle is remembered chiefly as the nominal author of the worst book 
on Greek history and phylology that ever was printed ; and this book, bad as 
itis, Boyle was unable to produce without help. Of Blackmore's attamments 
in the ancient tongues, it may be suthcent to say that, in his prose, he has con- 
founded an aphonsm with an apophtheym, and that when, in his verse, he 
treats of classical subjects, his habit is to regale his readers with four false 
quantities to a page. e 

It is probable that the classical acquirements of Addison were of as much 
service to him as if they had been more extensive. The world generally gives 
ts admiration, not to the man who does what nobody else even attempts to do, 
but to the man who does best what multitudes do well) Bentley was so 
immeasurable superior to all the other scholars of his time, that very few among 
them could discover his superionty. But the accomplishment in which Addi- 
son crcelled his contemporanes was then, as it is now, highly valued and 
assiduously cultivated at all English seats of learning. Everybody who had 
been at a public school had written Latin verses ; many had written such verses 
with tolerable success, and were quite able tu appreciate, though by no means 
able to mval the skill with which Addison imitated Virgil. His lnes on the 
Barometer and the Bowling Green were applauded by hundreds, to whom the 
** Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris” was as unintelligible as the hiero- 
giyphics on an obelisk. 

Purity of style, and an easy flow of numbers, are common to all Addison’s 
Latin poems. Our favourite piece is the ‘‘ Battle of the Cranes and Pygmies ;” 
for in that piece we discern a gleam of the fancy and humour which many 
years later enlivened thousands of breakfast tables. Swift boasted that he was 
never known to steal a hint; and he certainly owed as little to his predecessors 
as any modern whiter. Yet we cannot help suspecting that he borrowed, 
aia unconscivusly, one of the happiest touches in his ‘* Voyage to Lilliput” 

rom Addison’s verses. Let our readers judge. 

** The Emperor,” says Gulliver, *‘ is taller by about the breaglth of nf nail than 
any of bis court, which alune is enough to strike an awe into the beholders.” 
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About thirty years before ‘ Gulliver’s Travels” appeared, Addison wrate 
these lines : 
He foes acies inter medias xese atduus infert 
yameadum dactor, qui, majestate verendus, 
Incessuque gravis, reliquos supereminet omnes 
Mole gigantea, mediamque exsurgutisa ulnam.” 


The Latin poems of Addison were greatly and justly adinired, both at Oxford 
and Cambridge, before his name had ever been heard by the wits who thronged 
the coffee-houses round Drury Lane Theatre. In his twenty-second year, he 
ventured to appear before the public as a writer of English verse. He 
addressed some complimentary lines to Dryden, who, after many triumphs am 
many reverses, had at length reached a secure and lonely eminence among the 
literary men of that age. Dryden appears to have been much gratified by the 
young scholar's praise; and an interchange of civiliiies and good offices 
followed. Addison was probably introduced by Dryden to Congreve, and was 
certainly presented by Congreve to Charles Montagu, who was then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and leader of the Whig party in the House of Commons. 

At this time Addison seemed inclined to devote himself to poetry. He pub- 
lished a translation of part of the fourth ‘* Georgic,” ‘‘ Lines to King William,” 
and other performances of equal value, that is to say, ofno value at all. But 
in those days, the public was in the habit of receiving with applause pieces 
which woul now have little chance of obtaining the Newdigate prize or the 
Seatonian prize. And the reason is obvious, The heroic couplet was then the 
favourite measure. The art of arranging words in that measure, so that the lines 
may flow smoothly, that the accents may fall correctly, that the rhymes may 
strike the ear strongly, and that there may be a parse at the end of every 
distich, is an art as mechanical as that of mending a kettle or shoeing a horse, 
and may be learned by any human being who has sense enough to fearn 
anything. But hke other mechanical arts, it was gradually improved by 
means of many experiments and many failures. It was reserved for Pope to 
discover the unick, to make himself complete master of it, and to teach it 
to everybody else | From the time when his * Pastorals ” appeared, herioc 
verification became matter of rule and compass ; and, before long, all arusts 
were on a level. Hundreds of dunces who never bhindered on one happy 
thought or expression were able to write reams of couplets which, as far as 
cupheny was concerned, could not be distinguished from those of Pope himself, 
and which very clever writers of the reign of Charles the ed Roce 
for example, or Marvel, or Oldham --would have contemplated with admiring 
iteapatr. 

nh Jonson was a great man, Hoole a very sind man. But Hoole, comin 
after Pope, had leamed how to manufacture decasyHable verses, and pourec 
them forth by thousands and tens of thousands, allas well tumed, as smooth 
and.as like each other as the blacks which have passed through Mr. Brunel’s, 
mull in the dockyard at Portsmouth, Ben's heroic couplets resemble blocks | 
rudely hewn out by an unpractised hand, with a blunt hatchet. Take asa 
specimen his translation of a celebrated passage in the ‘! -Eneid ™ 2 oo 
“This child our parent earth, stirr’d up with spite 
Of all the gods, brought forth, and, as some write, — 
She was last sister of that giant race 
That sought to scale Jove's court, right ewift of pace, 
a swifter fay of wing, a monster vast 
And dreadful.” Look, how many plumes are placed 
. On her bage corpec, so many waking eyes 


Suck underneath, and, may stranger rise | . 
In the report, as many tongues she wears,” » 


Conrpare*with these jagged misshapen distichs the neat fabric which Hoole’s 
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machine produces in unlimited abundance. We take the first lines on which 
we open in his version of Tasso. They are neither better no worse than 
the rest; ; , 
“© thou, whoe’er thot art, whose steps are leds 

By choice or fate, these lonely shores to tread, 

No greater wonders east or west can boast 

Than you small island on the pleasing coa:t. 

If e’er thy sight would blissful scenes explore, 

Lhe current pass, and seek the further shore.” 


Ever since the time of Pope there had becn a glut of lines of this sort; and 
we are now as little disposed to admire a man for bemy able to write them, as 
for being able to write bis name. But in the days of William the Third such 
versification was rare; and a rhymer who had any skill in it passed for a 
great poet, just as in the dark ages a person who could write his name passed 
or a great clerk. ° Accordingly, Duke, Stepney, Granville, Wabdh, and others 
whose only tithe to fame was that they said in tolerable metre what might bave 
been as well said in prose, or what was not worth saying: at all, were honoured 
with marks of distinction which ought to be reserved fur penius, With (hese 
Addison must have ranked, if he had not earned truc and listing glory by 
perfarmances which very little resembled his juvenile pocnis. 

Dryden was now busied with Virgil, and vbtained from Addison a critical 
preface tothe ‘‘Georgics.”” In return for this service, and for other services of 
the same kind, the veteran poet, in the postscript to the translation of the 
““Eneid,” complimented his young friend with great liberality, and indeed with 
more liberality than sincerity. He affected to be afraid that his own perform: 
ance would not sustain acomparison with the version of the fourth ‘¢ Geargic,” 
by ‘‘ the most ingenious Mr. Addison of Oxford.” ‘* After his bees,"” added 
Dryden, ‘‘ my latter swarm js scarcely worth the hiving.'"* 

he time had now arrived when it was necessary for Addison to choose a 
calling. Everything seemed to point his course towards the clerical profes. 
sion. His habits were regular, his opinions orthodox. This collegé sd large 
ecclesiastical preferment in its gift, and boasts that jt has piven at least one 
bishop to almost every see in England, Dr. Lancelot Addison held an honour- 
able place in the Church and had set his heart on secing his son a clergyman. 
It is clear, from some expressions in the young man’s rhymes, that his inten- 
tion was to take orders. But Charles Montagu interfered. © Montagu had 
first brought himself into notice by verses, well tumed and not contemptibly 
written, but never, we think, rising above mediocrity. Fortunately for him- 
self and for his country, he early quitted poetry, in which he could never have 
attained a rank as high as that of Dorset or Rochester, and turned his 
mind to official and parliamentary business. It is written that the ingenious 

son who undertook to instruct’ Rasselas, prince of Abyssinia, in the art of 
ying, ascended an emmence, waved his wings, sprang into the air, and 
instantly dropped into the Jake. But it is adder! that the wings, which were 
unable to. support him through the sky, bore him up effectually as soon as he 
was in the water. This is no bad type of the fate of Charles Montagu and of 
men like him. When he attempted to sere into the regions of poctical inven- 
tion, he altogether failed ; but, as soon as he had descended from that ethergal 
elevation into a lower and grosser element, his talents instantly raised him 
above the mass. “He became a nara easy finangjier, debater, courtier and 
rty header. He still retained his fondness for the pursuits of his early days ; 
ae showed that fondness pot by wearying the public with his own feeble 
performances, but by discovering and encouraging literary excellence in others. 
_* Misa Aikin hy pliment " uomeanis vir tha 4 
io tng Aikin mates this compliment sfinpmther uomonniog. by exyiff Chat it as pad 
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A crowd of wits and poets, who would easily have vanquished him as a com- 
petitor, revered him as a judge and a patron. In his plans for the encourage- 
ment of learning, he was cordially supported by the ablest and most virtuous 
of his colleagues, the Lord Keeper Somers. Though both these great statesmen 
had a sincere love of letters, it was not solely from a love of letters that 
they were desirous to enlist youths of high intellectual qualifications in the 
wblic service, The Kevolution had altered the whole system of government. 
Hefore that evensthe press had been controlled by censors and the Parliament 
had sat only two months in eight years. Now the press was free and had 
beyur to exercise unprecedented influence on the public mind. Parliament 
met annually and sat long. The chief power in the state had passed to the 
House of Commons. At such a conjuncture, it was natural that literary and 
oratorical talents should rise in valua. There was danger that a Government 
which neglected such talents might be subverted by them. It was, therefore, 
a profound and enlightened policy which led Montagu and Somers to attach 
such talents to the Whig party by the strongest ties both of interest and 
of gratitude. 

It is remarkable that in a neighbouring country, we have recently seen 
similar effects follow from similar causes. The revolutior of July, 1830, 
established representative government in France. The men of letters instantly 
rose to the highest importance in the state. At the present moment most of the 

reons whom we see at the head both of the Administration and of the 
Ipposition have been Professors, Historians, Journalists, Poets. The 
influence of the literary class in England, during the generation which followed 
the Revolution, was great, but by no means so great as it has lately been 
in France. For, in England, the aristocracy of intellect had to contend with 
a powerful and deeply rooted aristocracy of a very different kind. France had 
no Somersets and Shrewsburys to keep down her Addisons and Priors. 

It was in the year 1699, when Tadison had just completed his twenty- 
seventh year, that the course of his life was finally determined. Both the 
great chiefs of the Ministry were kindly disposed towards him. In political 
opinions he already was what he continued to be through life, a firm, though 
a moderate Whig. He had addressed the most polished and vigorous of his 
early English lines to Somers, and had dedicated to Montagu a Latin poem, 
truly Virgilian, both in style and rhythm, on the peace of Ryswick. The 
wish of the young poet's great friends was, it should seem, to empley him 
in the service of the Crown abroad. But an intimate knowledge of the 
French language was a qualification indispensable to a diplomatist ; and this 
qualification Addison had not acquired. if was, therefore, thought desirable 
that he should pass some ume on the continent in preparing himself for official 
employment. Aris own means were not such as would enable him to travel: 
but a pension of £300 a-year was procured for him by the interest of the 
Lord | vi ge It seems to have been apprehended that some difficulty might 
be stasted by the rulers of Magdalene College. But the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer wrote in the strongest terms to Hough. The State—such was 
the purport of Montagu’s letter—could not, at that time, 2 Hoes to the Church 
such aman as Addison. Too many high civil posts were already occupied by 
adventurers, who, destitute of every liberal art and sentiment, at once pi 
and disgraced the country which they pretended to serve. It had aT 
necessary to recruit for thi public service from a very different class: from that 
class of which Addison was the r tative. he close of the Minister’s 
letter wa sremarkable. ‘‘I am called,” he said, ‘‘an enemy of the Church ; 
bat I will never do it any other injory than keeping Mr. Addison out of it.” 

This *interfergnce was successful: and, in the summer of 1699, Addison, 
made a rich man by his pension, and still retaining his fellowship, quitted his 
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beloved Oxford and set out on his travels. He crossed fram Dover to Calais, 
ahaa to Paris, and was received there with great kindness and politeness 

y a kinsman of his friend Montagu—Charles, Earl of Manchester, who had 
just been appointed Ambassador to the Court of France. The Countess, a 
Nhig and a toast, was probably as gracious as her lord, for Addison long 
retained an agreeable recollection of the impression which she at this time made 
on him, and in some lively lines written on the glasses of the Kit Cat Club, 
described the envy which her cheeks, glowing with the genuine bloom of 
England, had excited among the painted beauties of Versailles. 

Louis XIV. was at this time expiating the vices of his youth by a devotion 
which had no root in reason and sre no fruit of charity. The servile litera- 
ture of France had changed its character to suit the changed character of the 

rince. No book appeared that had not an air of sanctity. Racine, who was 
just dead, had passed the close of his life in writing sacred dramas; and 
Dacier was seeking for the Athanasian mysteries in Plato. Addison described 
this state of things in a short but lively and graceful letter to Montagu. 
Another letter, written about the same time to the Lord Keeper, conveyed the 
strongest assurances of gratitude and attachment. ‘ The only return I can 
make to your Lordship,” said Addison, ‘* will be to apply myself entirely to 
aH business.” With this view he quitted Paris and repaired to Blois, a place 
where it was supposed that the French language was spoken in its highest 
purity and where not a single Englishman could be found. Here he passed 
some months pleasantly and profitably. Of his way of life at Blois, one of his 
associates, an Abbe nained Philippeaux, gave an account to Joseph Spence. 
If this account is to be trusted, Addison studied much, mused much, talked 
little, had fits of absence, and ether had no love affairs, or was too discreet tu 
conde them to the Abbe. A man who, evea when surrounded by fellow 
countrymen and fellow students, had always been remarkably shy and silent, 
was not likely to be loquacious in a foreign tongue and among foreign com. 
panions. But it is clear from Addison's letters, some of which were long after 
published in the Guardian, that, while he appeared to be absorbed in his own 
ineditations, he was really observing Fremch society with that keen and sly, 
yet not natured side-glance, which was pecvliarly his own. 

From Blois he returned to Paris ; and having now mastered the French lan. 
ruage, found great pleasure in the society of French philosophers and poets. 
le gave an account, in a letter to Bishop Hough, | two highly interesting 
conversations, one with Malbranche, the other with Hoileau. Malbranche 
expressed great partiality for the English, and extolled the genius of Newton, 
but shook his head when Hobbes was mentioned, and was indeed so unjust ax 
to call the author of the ‘* Leviathan” a poor silly creature. Addison's 
modesty restrained him from fully relating in his Jetter the circumstances of 
his introduction to Boileau. Boileau, having survived the friends and rival 
of his youth, old, deaf and melancholy, lived in retirement, seldom went 
either to Court or to the Academy, and was almost inaccessible to strangers. 
Of the English and of English literature he knew nothing, He had hardly 
heard the name of Dryden. Some of our countrymen’ in the warmth of their 
patriotism have asserted that this ignorance must have been affected. We 
own that we see no ground for such a supposition. English literature was to 
the French of the age of Louis XIV. what German literature was to our own 
grandfathers. Very few, we suspect, of the accomplished’ men who, sixty or 
seventy years ago, used to dine in Leicester Squire with Sir Joshua, or at 
Sueatham with Mrs. Thrale, had the slightest notion that Wieland was onc 
of the first wits and s, and Lessing, beyond all dispute, the first critic 
in Europe. Boileau knew just as little about the ‘' Paradise Lost,” and 
about “ Absolom and Ahitophel;" buthe had read Addign’s Laftn poems 
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and admired them greatly. They had given him, he said, quite a_ new 
notion of the state of learning ‘and taste among the Entish. Johnson’ wi 

bave it that these praisés’ Were msincere. ‘‘* Nothing,” says he, “is bette 
known of Boileau than that he had an injudidous and ‘peevish conterttpt ot 
modern Latin ; and, therefore, his profession of regard was probably the effect 
of his civility rather than approbation.”” Now, nothing is better known of 
Boileau than that he was singularly sparing of cotipliments. We donot re: 
member that either friendship or fear ever induced him to bestow praise on any 
composition which he did not approve. On literary questions, his caustic, 
disdainful and self-confident spirit rebelled against that aythority to which every: 
thing else in France bowed down. He had the spirit ‘to tell Louis X1V., 
firmly and even rudely, that his Majesty knew nothing about poe and ad- 
mired verses which were detestable. What was there in Addison's position 
that could induce the satirist, whose stern and fastidious temper had been the 
dread of two generations, to turn sycophant for the first and last time? Nov 
was Boileau's contempt of modern Latin either injudicious or peevish. He 
thought, indeed, that no poem of the first order wotld ever bé written in 4 
dead language. And did he think amiss? Has not the experience of centu- 
ties confirmed bis opinion? Boileau also thought it probable that in the 
best modern Latin, a writer in the Augustan age would have detected 
ludicrous improprieties. And who can think otherwise? What modern 
scholar can honestly declare that he secs the smallest impurity in the ‘style 
of Livy? Yet is it not certain that, in the style of Livy, Poltio, whose 
taste had been formed on the banks of the Tiber, detected the inclegant idfom 
of the Po? Has any modern scholar understood Latin better than Frederic 
the Great understood French? Yet it is not notorious that Frederic the 
Great after reading, spewking, writing Irench, and nothing bat French, 
during more than half a century, after unlearning his mother tongue in order 
to learn French, after iiving familiarly during many years with French asso- 
ciates, could not, to the Jast, compose in French, without imminent risk of 
committing som: mistake which would have moved a smile-in the literary 
circles of Paris? Do we believe that Erasmus and Fracastorius wrote Latin 
as well as Dr. Robertson and Sir Waller Scott wrote English ? And are there 
not in the ‘ Dissertation on India” (the last of Dr. Robertson's works), in: 
‘* Waverley,” in ‘‘ Marmion,” Scotticisms at which a London apprentice would 
laugh? But does it follow, because we think thus, that we can find nothing 
to admire in the noble alcaics of Gray, or in the playful elegiacs of Vincent 
Bourne? Surely not. Nor was Boileau so ignorant or tasteless as to be inca- 
pable of appreciating good modern Latin. - In the very ‘letter to which John- 
son alludes, Boileau says: “‘Ne croyet pas pourtant que je veuille par la 
hlamer Jes vers Latins que vous m‘avet envoyes d’un de vos illustres académi- 
ciens, Je les ai trouvés fort beaux, et dignes de Vida et de Sannazar, mais non 
pas d’Horace et de Virgile." Several. poems, in modem Latin, have been’ 
rfegatl ef Boileau quite as liberally as it was his habit to praise anything. ' 
de says, tor example, of the Pére Fraguier’s epigrams, that Catullus’ seems ‘to’ 
have come to life again. Bat the best proof that Bcitean did not feel ‘the’ 
undiscerning contempt ‘for modern Latin verses which has been imputed to 
him, is that he wrote and published Latin verses in several metres. Indeed, it 
happens, curiously enough, that the most severe censure ever pronounced By’ 
him on modern. Latin is conveyed in Latin hexameters. ‘We allude to the frap~’ 

/  .l) ) + 8 Qaid madeeras Herum me Selbatire Latin, 
: ence Alpes cite natu de pote Sioa : 


For these reasons we feel aseured that the prise which Boileau lestowed 
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‘on fhe Wachine Gesticulantés and the (erane-Premcomachkia was sincere. 
. He certainly opened himself to Addison with a freedom which was a sure indi- 
cation of esteem. Literature was the chief subject of conversation, The old 
man talked on his favourite theme nmiuch and well, indeed, as his young hearer 
thought, incomparably well. Boileau had undoubtedly some of the qualities 
of a great critic. He wanted imagination; but he had strong sense. His 
literary code was formed on narrow principles ; but in applying it, he showed 
great judgment and penetration. In mere ne abstracted from the ideas of 
which style is the garb, bis taste was excellent. He was well acquainted 
with the great Gk writers ; and, though unable fully to appreciate their 
creative genius, admired the majestic simplicity of their manner, and had 
learned from them to ape bombast and tinsel, It is easy, we think, to dis- 
cover in the Sfecéafor and the Guardian, traces of the influence, in part salu- 
ae in part pernicious, which the mind of Boileau had on the mind of 
ddison. 

While Addison was at Pans, an event took place which made that capital a 
disagreealve residence for an Englishman and a Whig. Charles, second of 
the name, King of Spain, died, anc bequeathed his dominions to Philip, 
Duke of Anjou, a younger son of the Dauphin. The King of France, in direct 
Violation of his. engagements both with (reat Britain and with the States 
General, accepted the bequest on behalf of bis grandson. The House of 
Bourbon was at the summit of human grandeur. England had becn outwitted, 
and found herself in a situation at once degrading and perilous. © The people 
of France, not presaging the calamities by which they were destined to expiate 
the perfidy of their sovereign, went mad with pride and delight. Every 
mar looked as if a great estate had just been left him. =‘ The French oon- 
versation,” said Addison, ‘begins to grow insupportable ; that which was 
before the vainest nation io the world is now worse than ever.” Sick of the 
arrogant exultation of the Parisians, and probably foreseeing that the peace 
between France and England could not be of long duration he set off for ftaly. 
— Ia December, 1700,* he embarked at Marseilles. As he glided along the 
Ligurian coast, he was delighted by the Sight of myrtles and olive trees, which 
retained their verdure under the winter solstice. Soon, however, he encountered 
one of the black storms of the Mediterranean. The captain of the ship.gave 
up all for lost, and confessed himself to a capuchin who happened to be on 
board. The English heretic, in the meantime, fortitied himself against the 
terrors of death with devotions of a very diflerent kind. low strong an 
impression this perilous voyage made on him appears from the ode, ‘ How 
are Thy servants blest, O Lord!” which was long after pullished in the Spec- 
fator. After some days of discomfort and danger, Addison was glad to land 
at Savona, and to make his way, over mountains where no road had yet been 
hewn out by art, to the city of Genoa. ; 

At Genoa, still ruled by her own Doge, and by the nobles whose names 
were inscribed on her ‘‘ Book of Gold,” Addison made a short stay, He ad- 
mired the narrow streets overhung by long lines Qf towering palaces, the 
walls rich with frescoes, the gorgeous temple of the Annunciation, and the 
tapestries whereon were recorded the long glories of the house of Doria. 
Thence he hastened to Milan, where he contemplated the Gothic magnificence 
of the cathedral with more wonder than pleasure. He passed Lake Benacus 
while a gale was blowing, and saw the waves raging as they raged when be 
looked upon them. At Veibce, then the gayest‘Spot in Europe, the travell, 
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spent the Carnival, the gayest season of the year, in the midst of masques, 
| and serenades. Here he was at once diverted and provoked by the 
absurd dramatic pieces which then disgr the Italian stage. To one of 
those pieces, however, he was indebted for a valuable hint. He was present 
when a ridiculous play on the death of Cato was performed. Cato, it seems, 
was in love with a daughter of Scipio. The lady had given her heart to 
Cesar. The rejected lover determined to destroy himself. He appeared 
seated in his library, a dagger in his hand, a Plutarch and a Tasso before 
him; and, in this position, he pronounced a soliloquy before he struck the 
blow. We are surprised that so remarkable a circumstance as this should 
have escaped the notice of all Addison's biographers. Ther cannut, we 
conceive, be the smallest doubt that this scene, in spite of its absurdities and 
anachronisms, struck the traveller’s imagination and s ted to him the 
thought of bringing Cato on the English stage. It is well known that about 
this time he began his tragedy, and that he finished the first four acts before 
he returned to England. 

On his ig from Venice to Rome he was drawn some miles out of the 
beaten road by a wish to see the smallest independent state in Europe. 
On a rock where the snow still lay, though the Italian spring was now far 
advanced, was perched the little fortress of San Marino. The roads which led 
to the secluded town were so bad that few travellers had ever visited it, and 
none had ever published an account of it. Addison could not suppress a good- 
natured smile at the simple manners and institutions of this singular com- 
munity. But he observed, with the exultation of a Whig, that the rude 
mountain tract which formed the territory of the republic swarmed with an 
honest, healthy and contented peasantry, while the rich plain which sur- 
rounded the metropolis of civil*and spiritual tyranny was scarcely less deso- 
late than the uncleared wilds of America. 

At Rome Addison remained on his first visit only Jong enough to catch a 
glimpse of St Peter's and of the Pantheon. His haste is the more extra- 
ordinary because the Holy Week was olose at hand. He has given no hint 
which can enable us to pronounce why he chose to fly from a spectacle which 
every year allures from distant region’ persons of far less taste and sensibility 
than his. Possibly, travelling, as he did, at the charge of a Government 
. distinguished by its enmity to the Church of Rome, he may have thought 

that it would be imprudent in him to assist at the most magnificent rite of 
thet Church. Many cyes would be upon him; and he might find it dif- 
ficult to behave in such a manner as to give offence neither to his patrons 
in England nor to those among whom he resided. Whatever his motives may 
have been, he turned his back on the most august and affecting ceremony 
which is known among men and posted along the Appian way to Naples. 

Naples was then destitute of what are now, perk its chief attractions. 
The lovely bay and the awful mountain were i t But a farmhouse 
stood on the theatre of Herculaneum, and rows of vines grew over the streets 
of Pompeii. The temples of Prestum had not, indeed, been hidden from the cye 


of man by any great eonrulsion of nature ; but, st to say, their existence 
was @ secret even to artists and antiquaries, T situated within a few 
hours’ } of a great capital, where Salvator had not long before painted 


and where Vico was then lecturing, those noble remains were as littl known 
to Europe as the ruined cities overgrown vi! the forests of Yucatan. What was 
to be seen at Naples, Addison saw. He climbed Vesuvius, explored the 
tunnel of Posilipo, and wandered among (Ae vines and almond trees of Capreze. 
But neither the lag sealer ag ee oe 
aa ta prevent him from noticing, though carsorily, abuses of govern- 
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descended to Philip the Fifth, was in a state of paralytic dotage. Even Castile 
and Aragon were sank in wretchedness. Yet, compared with the Italian 
dependencies of the Spanish crown, Castile and Aragon might be called 
prosperous. It is clear that all the observations which Addison made in Italy 
tended to confirm him in the political opinions which he had adupted at 
home. To the last he — spoke of foreign travel as the best cure for 
Jacobitism. In his ‘* Freeholder,” the Tory Foxhunter asks what travelling 
is good for, except to teach a man to jabber French and to talk against 
passive obedience. 

From Naples Addison returned to Rome by sea, along the coast which his 
favourite Virgil had celebrated. The felucca passed the headland where the 
oar and trumpet were placed by the Trojan adventurers on the tomb of Miscnus, 
and anchored at night under the shelter of the fabled promontory of Circe. 
The voyage ended in the Tiber, still overhung with dark verdure, and still 
turbid with yellow sand, as when it met the cyes of -Eneas. From the ruined 
port of Ostia the stranger hurried to Rome ; and at Rome he remained during 
those hot cng sickly months when, even in the Augustan age, all who could 
make their escape ed from mad dogs, and from streets black with funerals, to 
vather the first figs of the season in the eet Itis probable that when he, 
on, 8 a poured forth in verse his gratitude to the Providence which had 
enabled him to breathe unhurt in tainted air, he was thinking of the August 
and September which he passed at Kome. , 

It was not tll the latter end of October that he tore himself away from the 
masterpieces of ancient and modern art which are collected in the city so long 
the mustress of the world. He then journeyed northward, passed thesagh 
Sienna, and for a moment forgot his prejudices in favour of classic architec- 
ture as he looked on the magnificent cathedral. At Florence he spent some 
days with the Duke of Shrewsbury, who, cloyed with the pleasures of ambition 
and impatient of its pains, fearing both parties and loving neither, had deter- 
mined to hide in an Italian retreat talents and accomplishments which, if they 
had been united with fixed principles and civil courage, might have made hiin 
the foremost man of his age. These days, we are told, passed ean) ; and 
we can easily believe it. For Addison as a delightful companion when he 
was at his ease ; and the Duke, though he seldom forgot that he was a Talbot, 
had the invaluable art of putting at ease ajl who came near him. 

Addison gave some time to Florence, and especially to the sculptures in 
the museum, which he preferred even to those of the Vatican. He then pur- 
sued his journey through a country in which the ravages of the last war were 
still discernible, and in which all men were looking forward with dread toa 
still fiercer conflict. Eugene had already descended from the Khictian Alps ta 
dispute with Catinat the rich plain of Lombardy. The faithless ruler of Savoy 
was still reckoned among the allies of Louis. England had not yet actually 
declared war against France, but Manchester had Ieft J’aris; and the nego- 
tiations which produced the Grand Alliance against the House of Bourbon 
were in progress. Under such circumstances it was desirable for an English 
traveller to reach neutral ground without delay. Addison resolved to cross 
Mont Cenis. It was December, and the road was ee different from that which 
now reminds the stranger of the power and genius of Napoleon. The winter, 
however, was mild, and the passage was, for those times, easy. To this 
journey Addison alluded when, in the ode which we have already quoted, he 
said that for him the Divine goodness had ‘‘ warmed the hoary Alpine hills.” 

It was in the midst of the eternal snow that he®com his Epistle to his 
friend Montagu, now Lord Halifax. That Epistle, once widely renowned, is 
now known only to curious readers, and will hardly be considered by those to 
whom it is known as in any pesceptible degree heightening Addiann’s fame. 
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It is, however, decidedly superior to any English composition which he had 
previously published. Nay, we think it quite as good as any poem in heroic 
tetre which appeared during the interval between the death of Dryden and 
the publication of the ‘‘ Essay on Criticism.” It contains passages as good as 
the second-rate passages of Pope, and would have added to the reputation of 
Parnell or Prior. | | i, 

But, whatever be the literary merits or defects of the ‘‘ Epistle,” it un- 
doubtedly does honour to the principles and spirit of the author. Halifax had 
now nothing to give. He had fallen from power, had been held up to obloquy, 
had been impeached by the House of Commons, and, though his Peers had 
dismissed the impeachment,” had, as it seemed, little chance of ever again 
filling high office. The ‘* Epistle,” written at such a time, is one among many 
proofs that there was no mixnure of cowardice or meanness in the suavity aod 
moderation which distinguished Addison from all the other public men of those 
stormy limes. | | 

At Geneva the traveller learned that a partial change of ministry had taken 
srg in England, and that the Earl of Manchester had become Secretary of 
State.t Manchester exerted himself to serve his young friend. It was thought 
advisable that an English agent should be near the person of Fugene in Italy ; 
and Addison, whose diplomatic education was now finished, was the man 
selected. fle was preparing to enter on his honourable functions when all 
his prospects were for a time darkened by the death of William IIT. 

Anne had long felt a strong aversion, personal, political and religious, to 
the Whig party. That aversion appeared in the first measures of her reign. 
Manchester was deprived of the seals, after he had held them only a few weeks. 
Neither Somers not Halifax was sworn of the Privy Council. Addison shared 
the fate of his three patrons. His hopes of employment in the public service 
were at an end ; his pension was stopped, and it was necessary for him to sup- 
port himself by his own exertions. He became tutor to a young English 
traveller, and appears to have rambled with his pupil over great part of Swit- 
ectland and Germany, At this time he wrote his pleasing treatise on ‘* Medals,” 
It was not published till after his de¢th ; but several distinguished scholars saw 
the manuscript and gave he pfaise to the grace of the style and to the learn- 
ing and ingenuity evinced by the quotations, : 

‘rom Germany Addison repaired to Holland, where he learned the melan- 
choly news of his father’s death. After passing some months in the United 
Provinces, he returned about the close of the year 1703 to England. He was 
there cordially received by his triends, and introduced by them into the Kit- 
Cat Clab—a a in which were collected all the various talents and accom. 
plishments which then gave lustre to the Whig party. | 

Addison was, during some months after his return from the Continent, hard 
pgssed by pecunjary difficulties. But it was soon in the power of his noble 
pitrans to serve him effectually. _ A political change, silent and gradual, but of 
the highest importance, was in daily progress. > he accession of Anne had 
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been hailed by the Tories with transports of joy aud hupe ; and, for a tue, at 
seemed that the Whigs had fallen never to rise again. The throne was sur- 
rounded by men supposed to be attached to the prerogative and to the Church ; 
and among these none stood so high in the favour of the sovereign as the 
Lord Treasurer Godolphin and the Captain General Marlborough, 

The country gentlemen and country clergymen fully expected that the 
policy of these ministers would be directly opposed tu that which had been 
almost constantly followed by Wilham ; that the landed interest wauld. be 
favoured at the expense of trade ; that no addition would te made to the 
funded debt ; that the privileges conceded to Dissenters by the late King 
would be curtailed, if not withdrawn ; that the war with brance, if there must 
be such a war, would, on our part, be almost entacly naval; and that the 
Government with avuid close connection with foreign powers, and, above all, 
with Holland. -* 

But the country pentlemen and ccudry Gergyinen were fated tu be deceived, 
not for the last tune. The prejudices and passions which raged without con- 
trol in vicarages, in cathedral cheas, and ta the manor-hauses of foxsbunting 
squires, Were not shared by the chiefs of Ufe aninistry, ‘Those statesmen saw 
that it’ was Loth for the public interest, and for their own interest, to adopt a 
Whig policy, at least as respected the alliances of the country and the conduct 
of the war. But, if the foreign policy of the Whigs were adopted, it was 
impossible to abutain from adopting also their financial policy. The natural 
consequences followed. The ngid Tories were alienated fron the Govern- 
ment. The votes of the Whigs became necessary to it. The votes-of the 
Whigs could be secured only by further concessions; and further concessions 
the Queen was induced to make. a 

At the beginning of the year 1704, the state of parties Lore a close analogy 
to the state of partics in 1826. In 1826, as in 1704, there was a Tory minist 
divided into two hostile sections. The position of Mr. Canning and Mik friends 
in 1826 corresponded tu that which MarlLorough and Godolphin occupied: in 
1704. Nottingham and Jersey were, in 1704, what Lord ystdon and Lord 
Westmdreland were in 1826. The W higs of 1704 were in a situation resembling 
that in which the Whigs of 1826 stood. @n 1704, Somers, Halifax, Sunder- 
land, Cowper were not in cfhee. There was po avowed coalition between 
them and the moderate Tories, It is probable that no direct communication 
tending to such a coalition had yet taken place; yet all men sew that such a 
coalition was inevitable, nay, that it was already {all formed, Such, or nearly 
such, was the state of things when tidings arrived of the great Lattle fought at 
Blenheim on the 13th August, 1704. Hy the Whigs the news was hailed with 
transports of joy ay eae No fault, no cause of quarrel, could be remembered 
by them against the Commander whose Rents had, in one day, changed the face 
of Europe, saved the Imperial throne, humbled the House of Bourbon, and 
secured the Act of Settlement against forcign hostility. The feeling of the 
Tories was very different. They coukl not, indeed, without imprudence, 
openly express regret at an event so glorious to their: country ; but their con- 
oralaleuens were so cold and sullen as lo give deep disgust to the victorious 
general and his friends. : 

Godolphin was not a reading man. Whatever time he could spare from. 
business he was in the habit of s ing at Newmasket or at the card-table. 
Rut he was not absolutely indifferent to poetry ; and he was too intelligent an 
observer pot to perceive that literature was a formidalde engine of political 
warfare, and that (* ~ wre 2 a J « “ a a ‘ . * o * a 
their character by 
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eee has been rescued from oblivion by the exquisite absurdity of thre¢ 


“ Think of two thousand gentlemen at least, 
And each man mounted on his qapering beast ; 
Into the Danube they were pushed by shoals. 


Where to procure better verses the Treasurer did notknow. He understood 
how to negotiate a loan or remit a subsidy: he was also well versed in the 
history of running horses and fighting cocks ; but his acquaintance among the 
potts was very small. He consulted Halifax, but Halifax affected to decline 
the office of adviser. He had, he said, done his best, when he had power, to 
encourage men whose abilities and acquirements might do honour to their 
country. Those times were over. Other maxims had prevailed. Merit was 
suffered to pine in obscurity ; and the public money was squandered on the un- 
deserving. ‘‘ 1 do know,” he added, ‘‘a gentleman who would celebrate the 
battle in a manner worthy of the subject ; but I will not name him.” Godol- 
phin, who was expert at the soft answer which turneth away wrath, and who 
was under the necessity of paying gourt to the Whigs, gently replied that there 
was too much ground for Halifax's complaints, but that what was amiss should 
in time be rectified ; and that in the meantime the services of a man such as 
Halifax had described should be liberally rewarded. Halifax then mentioned 
Addison, but, mindful of the dignity as well as of the pecuniary interest of his 
friend, insisted that the Minister should apply in the most courteous manner to 
Addison himself; and this Godolphin promised to do. 

Addison then occupied a garret up three pair of stairs, over a small shop in 
the Haymarket. In this humble lodging he was surprised, on the morning 
which followed the conversation between Godolphin and Halifax, by a visit 
from no less a person than the Right Honourable Henry Boyle, then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and afterwards Lord Carleton.* This high-born 
minister had been sent by the Lord Treasurcr as ambassador to the needy poet, 
Addison readily undertook the proposed task, a task which, to so font a Whig, 
was probably a pleasure. When the poem was little more than half finished, 
he showed it to Godolphia, who was delighted with it, and particularly with 
the famous similitude of the Angef’ Addison was instantly appointed to a 
Commissionership, with about two hundred pounds a-year, and was assured 
that this appointment was only an earnest of greater favours. 

The ‘Campaign " came forth, and was as much admired by the public as 
by the Minister. It pleases us less on the whole than the ‘‘ Epistle to Halifax.” 
Yet it undoubtedly ranks high among the poems which appeared during the 
interval between the death of Dryden and the dawn of Pope’s genius. The 
chief merit of the ‘‘ Campaign,” we think, is that which was noticed by John- 
son—the manly and rational rejection of fiction. The first great poet whose 
works have come down to us sang of war long before war became a science or 
atrade. If, in his time, there was enmity between two little Greek towns, 
each poured forth its crowd of citizens, ignorant of discipline, and armed with 
implements of labour rudely turned into weapons. On each side appeared 
conspicuous a few chiefs, whose wealth had enabled them to procure good armour, 
horses and chariots, and whose leisure had enabled them to practice military exer- 
cises. One such chief, if he were a man of great strength, agility and courage, 
would probably be more formidable thantwenty common men ; and the force and 
tinge ae with which he flung his ie might have no inconsiderable share in de- 
cidin the event of the day. Such were probably the battles with which H 
was familiar. But Homer felated the actions of men of a former generation— 
of men who sprang from the gods, and commauned with the gods face to faco— 
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of men, one of whom could with ease harl rocks which two sturdy hinds of a 
later period would be unable even to lift. He, therefore, naturally represented 
their martial exploits as resembling in kind, but far surpassing in itude, 
those of the stoutest and most expert combatants ofhisown age. Achilles, clad 
in celestial armour, drawn by celestial coursers, grasping the spear which none 
but himself could raise, driving all Troy and Lycia before him, and choking 
Scamander with dead, was only a magnificent exaggeration of the real hero, 
who, strong, fearless, accustomed to the use of weapons, guarded by a shield 
and helmet of the best Sidonian fabric and whirled along by horses of Thessalian 
breed, struck down with his own right arm foe after foe. In all rude societies 
similar notions are found. There are at this day countries where the Lifeguards. 
man Shaw would be considered as a much greater warrior than the Duke of 
Wellington. Buonaparte loved to describe the astonishment with which the 
Mamelukes looked at his diminutive figure. Mourad Bey, distinguished above 
all his fellows by his bodily strength and by the skill with which he managed 
his horse and his sabre, could not believe that a man who was scarcely five feet 
igh and rode like a butcher could be the greatest soldier in Europe. 

Tomer's descriptions of war had, therefore, as much truth as poetry requires. 
But truth was altogether wanting to the performances of those who, writin 
about battles which had scarcely anything in common with the battles of his 
times, servilely imitated his manner. The folly of Silius Italicus, in particular, 
is positively nauscous. He undertook to record in verse the vicissitudes of a 
great struggle between generals of the first order, and his narrative is made up 
of the hideous wounds which these generals inflicted with their own hands. 
Asdrubal flings a spear which grazes the shoulder of the consul Nero; but Nero 
sends his spear into Asdrubal’s side. Fabius eth Thuris, and Butes, and Maris, 
and Arses, and the long-haired Adherbes, and the gigantic Thylis, and fig, ete 
and Monssus, and the trumpeter Morinus. Hannibal runs Perusinus through 
the groin with a stake and breaks the backbone of Telesinus with a huge 
stone. This detestable fashion was copied in modern times, and continued to 
prevail down to the age of Addison. Several versifiers had dexribed William 
rile thousands to flight by his single prowess and a) ee te Bayne with 

ood. Nay, soestimable a writer ‘Ss John Philips, the author of the 
‘* Splendid Shilling,” represented Marlborough as having won the hatte of 
Blenheim merely by strength of muscle and skill in fence. The followmy lines 
may serve as an example :— 
“Churchill viewing where 


The violence of Tallard most prevailed, 
his sliughtering arm. With speed 


to 
ia! errr rode, urging his way 
O'er hills of heroes and fallen steeds 
Rolli in ea Pestrection, grim with blood, 


A s his ar dea coaree pabiierie 7 peat 

The giowi } nocent, while he 
wundire perl oy oway deals fatal blows 

Among the Gauls. In Gallic blood 

He dyes his reeking sword, and strews the ground 
With leas ranks. What can sae do? Or how 
Withstand his wide-destroying sword?” e 


Addison, with excellent sense and taste, departed from this ridiculous fashion. 
He reserved his praise for the qualities which made Marlborough truly great 
energy, sagacity, carpark Ager But, above all, the poet exalted the 
firroness of that mind which, in the midst of confusion, uproar and slaughter, 
examined and disposed everything with the serene Wisdom of a higher intelli- 








e 


Here it was that he introduced the famous comparison of Marlborough to an 
angel guiding the whirlwind. We will not dispute the general tustice of John- 
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son's remarks on this passage. But we must point out one circumstance which, 
appears to Wave escaped all the critles. The extraordinary effect which the 

tiffe produced when it first appeared, and which to the following generations. 
seemed inexplicable, is doubtless to be chiefly attributed to a line which most, 
renders now regard as a feeble parenthesis— | 


' Such as, of late, o'er pale Britannia pasced.” 


Addison spoke, not ofa storm, but ofthe storm. The great tempest of November, 
1703, the only tempest which in our latitude has equalled the rage of a tropical 
hurricane, had left a dreadful recollection in the minds of all men. No other 
tempest was ever in this country the occasion of a parliamentary addsess or of 
a public fast. Whole fleets had been cast away? Large mansions had Leen 
hlown down. One prelate had been buried beneath the mins of his palace. 
London and Bristol) had presented the appearance of cities just sacked, 
Hundreds of fanrilies were still in mourning. The prostrate ‘trunks of large 
trees and the ruins of houses still attested, In all the southern counties, (he fary 
of the blast. The popularity which the simile of the angel enjoyed among 
Addison's contemporaries has always seemed tous to be a remarkable insto 

of iat bli which, in rhetoric and poetry, the particular has over the 
coos after the Campaign" was published Addison's “ Narrative of his Travels 
in Italy.” The first etlect produced by this “ Narrative” was disappointment. 
The crowd of readers who expected politics and scandal, speculations on the pro- 
jects of Victor Amadeus, and anecrlotes about the jollities of convents and the 
amours of cardinals and nuns, were confounded by finding that the writer’s 
mind was much more occupied by the war between the Trojans and Rutulians 
than by the war between France and Austrin, and that he seemed to have heard 
no scandal of later date than the gallantries of the Empress Faustina. Tu time, 
however, the judgment of the many was overrulad by that of the few; and, 
before the took was reprinted, it was so eagerly sought that it sold for five times 
the otiginal price. [tis still read with pleasure: the style is pure and Howing, 
the classical quotations and allusions are numerous and happy, and we aré now 
and then charmed by that singulayly humane and delicate humour in which 
Addison excelled all men. Yet this agreeable work, even when considered 
merely as the history of a literary tour, may justly be censured on account ofits. 
fanits of omission. We have already said that, thoagh rich in extracts from” 
the Latin poets, it contains scarcely ay) references to the Latin orators and 
historians, We must add that at contains little or rather no information respect- 
ing the history and literature of moderh Italy. To the best of our remembrance 
Addison does not mention Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Boiardo, Berni, 
Lorenzo de Medici ér Machiavelli. He coldly tells us that at Ferrara he saw 
the tomb of Ariosto, and that at Venice he heard the gondoliers sing verses of 
Tasso. But for Tasso and Ariosto he Gane fet less than for Valerius Flaccus 
and Sidonius Apollinaris. The gentle @ow of-abe Ticin brings a line of Silius 
to his mind. The sulphurous steam of Albule suggests to him several passages 
of Martial, Bat he has not a word to say of she itastrious dead of Santa 
Croce, he crosses the wood of Ravenna without recollecting the Spectre Hunts- 
man, and wanders up and down Rimini without one thought of Francesca. At 
Paris he had eagerly sought an introduction to Boilean; bat he seems not ‘to, 
have been at all aware that at Florence he was in the vicinity of a poet with 
whom ‘Boileau could not sustain x comparison, of the greatest lyric poet af 
modern times, Vincenzio [ilicaja. This is the more remarkable “became 
Filicaja was the favourite poet of the all-accomplished Somers, under whose | 
protection Addison travelled, and to whom the account of the Travels is‘ 
dedicated. The truth is that Addison knew little and cared less about’ the 
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literature of modern Italy. His favourite models were Latin ; his favourite 
critics were French. Ilalf the Tuscan poetry that he had read seemed to him 
monstrous and the other half tawdry. eae 

His ‘‘ Travels” were followed by the lively Opera of * Rosamond.” This piece 
was ill set to music, and therefore failed on the stage, but it completely suceceded 
in print, and is, indeed, excelent in itskind. The smvothness with which the 
verses glade, and the elasticity with which they bound, is to our ears, at least, 
very pleasing. We are inclined to think that if Addison had left heroic 
couplets to Pope and blank verse to Rowe, and had employed himself io 
writing airy and spirited songs, his reputation as a poet would have stood far 
higher than it now does. Some years alter his death, ‘' Rosamond” was set to 
new iousic by Dr. Ame ; and was performed with complete success. Several 
passages long retained their popularity, and were daily sung, during the latter 
part of George the Second’s reign, at all the harpischords in England. 

While Addison thus amused himself, his prospects, and the prospects of his 
party, were constantly becoming brighter and brighter. In the spring of 1705 
the ministers were freed from the restraint imposed by a House of Commons 
in which Tories of the most perverse class had the ascendency. The elections 
were favourable to the Whigs. The coalition which had been tacitly and 
gradually formed was now openly avowed. The Great Seal was given to 
Cowper. Somers and Halifax were sworn of the Council. Halifax was sent 
in the following year to carry the decorations of ie order of the garter to the 
Electoral Prince of Hanover, and was accompanied on this honourable mission 
by Addison, who had just been made Under Secretary of Stale. The 
Secretary of State under whom Addison first served was Sir Charles Hedges, 
a Tory. But Hedges was soon dismissed, to make room for the most vehement 
of Whigs, Charles, Earl of Sunderland. In every department of the state, 
indeed, the High Churchmen were compelled to give place to their opponents. 
At the close of 1707, the Tories who still remained in office strove to rally, 
with Harley at thetr head. But the attempt, though favoured by the Queen, 
who had always been a Tory at heart, and who had now quarrelled with the 
Duchess of Marloorough, was unsuccessyl. The time was not yet. The 
Captain General was at the height of popularity and glory, The Low 
Church party had a majority im Parhament, The country squires and regtorna, 
though cee tie Y uttering a savage growl, were for the must part ip a state 
of torpor, which lasted til they were roused into activity, and, indeed, into 
madness, by the prosecution of Sacheverell. Harley and his adherents were 
compeHed to retire. The victory of the py was complete, At the 

eneral election of 1708, their strength in the House of Commons became 
irresistible ; and, before. the end of that year, Somers was made Lord President 
of the Council and Wharton Lord Lieutenant of Ireland.* 

Addison sat for Malmesbury in the House of Commons which was elected 
in 1708. But the House of Commons was not the field for him. The bashful- 
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* Mies Askin has not informed herself accurately as to the politics of thattime. We 

vea single specimen. We could easilygive many. ‘The Eacl of Sunderland” she says, 

was not od Jong to retain his hard-won secretaryship. the last month of 1 te 
was digmigeed to maké room for Lord Dartmouth, who ranked with the Tories. Just at 
this time the Zar! of Wharton, being appoi Lord Lieutenant of Ircland, named Mr. 
Addison bis chief secretary,” (1235). Sunderland was not dismissed to make room for 
Dartmouth tii) Jane, tyro; and most certainly Wharton would never have been arrcoled 
Lord Lieutenant et all if he had not been appointed long before Sunderland's distatesal. 
Miss Aikin’s mistake exactly resembies that of a per \ shouli rejate the history of 
iarn 5839 from the H 
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So ior Sie ares who ranked with the Tories, but just at this time, Zar! 
3 was appointed Lord Lientenant of Ireland with Lord Morpeth for his secre- 


Fortescue 
tary.” Such a narrative would gre to postarity retber a stfange notion of the ministerial 
revolytions of Queen Victoria's days, 
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ness of his nature made his wit and eloquence useless in debate. He once rose, 
but could not overcome his difidence, and ever after remained silent. Nobody 
can think it strange that a great writer should fail asa speaker. But many, 
probably, will think it strange that Addison's failure as a speaker should have had 
no unfavourable effect on his success as a politician. In our time, a man of high 
rank and great fortune might, though speaking very little and very ill, held 
a considerable post. But it would now be inconceivable that a mere adventurer, 
aman who, when out of office, must live by his , should in a few years be- 
come successively Under Secretary of State, Chief Secretary for Ireland, and 
Secretary of State, without some oratorical talent. Addison, without high birth, 
and with little pr ty, rose to a post which Dukes, the heads of the great 
houses of Talbot, Russell and Bentick, have thought it an honour to All. 
Without opening his lips in debate, he rose to a post, the highest that Chatham 
or Fox ever reached. And this he did before he had been nine years in 
Parliament. We must look for the explanation of this seeming miracle to the 
culiar circumstances in which that generation was placed. During the 
interval which elapsed between the time when the censorship of the Press 
ceased and the time when parliamentary proceedings began to be freely 
reported, maibed talents were, to a public man, of much more importance, 
and oratorical talents of much less importance, than in our time. —- At present 
the best way of giving rapid and wide publicity to a fact or an argument is to 
introduce that fact or argument into a speech made in Parliament. If a 
litical tract were to appear superior to the ** Conduct of the Allies,” or to the 
te numbers of the Frechodder, the circulation of such a tract would be 
languid indeed when compared with the circulation of every remarkable 
word uttered in the deliberations of the legislature. A speech made in the 
House of Commons at four in the morning is on ty thousand tables before 
ten. A speech made on the Monday is read on the Wednesday by multitudes 
in Antrim and Aberdeenshire. The orator, by the help of the shorthand 
writer, has to a great extent superseded the pamphbleteer. It was not so in the 
reign of Anne. The best ni could then produce no effect except on those 
who heard it. It was only by means of the Press that the opinion of the 
public without doors could be influsnced ; and the opinion of the public with- 
without doors could not but be of the highest importance in a country 
overned by parliaments ; and, indeed, at that time governed by triennial par- 
laments. e was, therefore, a more formidable priate engine than the 
tongue. Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox contended only in Parliament. t Walpole 
and Pulteney, the Pitt and Fox of an earlier period, had not done half of what 
was necessary when they satdown amidst the acclamations of the House of 
Commons. They had still to plead their cause before the country, and this 
they could do only by means of the press. Their works are now forgotten. 
But it ts certain that there were in Grub Street few more assidious scribblers of 
thoughts, letters, answers, remarks, than these two great chiefs of parties. 
Pulteney, when leader of the Opposition, and possessed of £30,000 a year, 
edited the Craftsman. Walpole, though not a man of literary habits, was 
the author of at least ten pamphlets, and retouched and corrected many more. 
These facts sufficiently show of how great importance literary assistance then 
was to the contending parties. St. John was, certainly, in Anne's reign, the best 
Tory speaker ; Cowper was probably the best Whig speaker. But it may well 
be dos ed whether Gh John did so much for the Tories as Swift, and w 
Cowper did so much for the Whigs as Addison. When these things are duly 
considered, it will not be 1 t st that Addison should have climbed 
higher in the state than any Eng has ever, by means merely of 
literary talents, been able to climb, Swift would, in all probability, have 
olimibed as high, if he hed not been encumbered by his cassock and his 
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pudding sleeves. As far as the homage of the great went, Swift had as much 
of it as if he had been Lord Tieasore’. oe 

To the influence which Addison derived from his literary talents was added 
all the influence which arises from character. The world, always ready to 
think the worst of needy political adventurers, was forced to make one 
exception. Restlessness, violence, audacity, laxity of principle, are the vices 
ordinarily attributed to that class of men. But faction itself could not den 
that Addison had, through all changes of fortune, been strictly faithful to his 
early opinions and to his early friends ; that his integrity was without stain ; 
that his whole deportment indicated a fine sense of the becoming ; that, in the 
utmost heat of controversy, his zeal was tempered by a regard for truth, 
humanity and social decorum; that no outrage could ever provoke him to 
retaliation unworthy of a Christian and a gentleman; and that his only faults 
were a too sensitive delicacy anda modesty which amounted to bashfulness. 

He was undoubtedly one of the most popular men of his time; anc much 
of his popularity he owed, we believe, to that very timidity which his friends 
lamented. That timidity often prevented him from exhibiting his talents to 
the best advantage. But it propitiated Nemesis. It averted that envy 
which would otherwise have been excited by fame so splendid, and by so 
rapid an elevation. No man is so great a favourite with the public as he who is 
at once an object of admiration, of respect and of pity ; and such were 
the feelings which Addison inspired. Those who enjoyed the privilege of 
hearing his familiar conversation, declared with one voice that it was superior 
even to his writings. The brilliant Mary Montagu said, that she had known 
all the wits, and that Addison was the best company in the world. The 
malignant Pope was forced to own that there was a charm in Addison's talk 
which could be found nowhere else. Swift, when burning with animosity 
against the Whigs, could not but confess to Stella that, after all, he had never 
known any associate so agreeable as Addison. Steele, an excellent judge of 
lively conversation, said, that the conversation of Addison was at once the 
most polite and the most mirthful that could be imagined-—that it was Terence 
aad Catullus in one, heightened by an exquisite something which was neither 
Terence nor Catullus, Sait Addison alones Young, an excellent judge of 
serious conversation, said, that when Addison was at his case, he went on 
in a noble strain of thought and language, so as to chain the attention of 
every hearer. Nor were his great colloquial powers more admirable than the 
courtesy and softness of heart which appeared in his conversation. At the 
same time, it would be too much to say that he was wholly devoid of the 
malice which is, perhaps, inseparable from a keen sense of the ludicrous. He 
had one habit which both Swift and Stella applauded, and which we hardly 
know how to blame. If his first sttempts to set a presuming dunce right 
were ill received, he changed his tonc, ‘‘assented with civil leer,” and lured 
the flattered coxcumb deeper and deeper into absurdity. That such was his 
practice, we should, we think, have guessed from his works. The Jatler's, 
criticisms on Mr. Softly’s sonnet, and the Spectator’s dialogue with the politi- 
cian who is so zealous for the honour of Lacy Q—p—t—s, are excellent 
specimens of this innocent mischief. . ° 

Such were Addison's talents for conversation. But his rare gifts were not 
exhibited to crowds or to strangers. As soon as he entered a large company, 
as soon as he saw an unknown face, his lips were sealed and his manners 
became constrained. None who met him only in great assemblies would have 
been able to believe that he was the same man who had often kept a few 
friends listening and laaghing round a table, from the time when the play 
ended, ull the clock of St. Paul’s in Covent Garden struck four. Yet, even 
at such a table, he was not seen to the best advantage. To enjoy his conver- 
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‘sation in the highest perfection, it was necessary to be alone with him, and ‘to 
hear him, in be oes phrase, think aloud. “There is no such thing,” he 
used to say, “as real ‘conversation, but between two persons.” _ : 
This timidity, 4 timidity purely neither ungraceful nor unamiable, led Addi- 
son into the two thost serious faults which can with justice be imputed to 
hime He found that wine broke the spell which lay on his fine intellect, 
and was, therefore, too easily seduced into convivial excess. Such excess was 
in that age regarded, even by grave men, as the most venial of all . 
dilides ; and was so far from being a mark of ill-breeding, that it was almost 
essential to the character of a fine gentleman. But the smallest speck is 
see on.a white ground ; and almost al) the biographers of Addison have 
said something about this failing. Of any other statesman or writer of Queen 
Anne’s reign, we should no more think of saying that he sometimes took too 
much wine, than that he wore a long wig and a sword. | 

‘To the excessive modesty of Addison’s nature, we must ascribe another 
fault which generally arises from a yery different cause. He became a little 
too fond of secing bimself surrounded by a small circle of admirers, to whom he 
was asa King or rather asa God, All these men were Jar inferior to him in 
ability, and some of them had ‘very serious faults. Nor did those faults escape 
his observation ; for, ifever there was an eye which saw through and through 
men, it was the eye of Addison. But, with the keenest observation, and ‘the 
finest sense of the ridiculous, he had a large charity. The feeling with which 
he looked on most of his humble companions was one of benevolence, slightly 
tinctured with contempt. He was at perfect ease in their company ; he was 
grateful for their devoted attachthent ; and he loaded them with benefits. 
Trclr veneration for him appears to have exceeded that with which Johnson 
was regarded by Boswell, or Warburton by Hurd. It was not in the power of 
aifulation to turn such a head or deprave such a heart as Addison's, But 
ft must in candour be admitted that he contracted some of the faults which can 
scarcely be avoided by any person who {s so unfortunate as to be the oracle of 
a small literary coterie. | | on 

One member of this little society was Eustace Budgell, a young Templar of 
some literdfiire, and a distant ceiation of Addison. cre was at this time no 
stain on the character of Budgell, and it is not improbable.that his career 
would have been prosperous and honourable if the life of his cousin had 
heen protongéd. But when the master was laid in the grave, the disciple broke 
loose from all restraint, descended rapidly from one degree of vice and misery 
to another, ruined his fortune by follies, attempted to repair it by crimes, 
and at length closed a wicked and unhappy life by self-murder. Yet, to the 
last, the wretched man, gambler, ey baled cheat, forger, as he was, retained 
his affection dnd veneration for Addison, and ccd those feelings in. the 
coats which he traced before he hid himself from infamy under London 


iage. 
| Aeihet of Addison's favourite companions was Ambrose Phillipps, a. good 
Whig and a middling poet, who had the honour of bringing into fashion a 
— of composition which has been called, after his name, Namédy-Pamby. 
it the most remarkable members of the litle senate, as Pope long afterwards 
called it, were Richard Steele and Thamas Tickell, | rhe 
Steele had known Addison from childhood, They bad been togethey at 
‘the Charter House and at Oxford ; but circumstances had then, for atime, 
seperated them widely. Steele had left college without taking a degree, had 
‘been disinhérited by a rith relation, had fed a. vagrant life, had served in 
the army, had tried to find the philosopher's stone and had written arel- 
gious treatise and several comedies, H¢ wag one of those peaple whom it is 
tmpossibte either to hate or to respect. His temper was sweet, his affections 
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warip, his spirits lively, his passions strong, and his principles weak. His _ life 
wit-spent in sinning ‘and repenting; in meulcating what was right and doing 
whit was wrong. In speculation, he was a man of piety and honour; in 
practice, he ‘was mach of the rake and a little of the swindler. He' wad, how- 
ever, sv goodnatured that it was not easy to be seriously angry with him, 
and that even rigid moralists felt more inclined to pity than to blame him, 
when he diced himself into a spunging house or drank himself into a fever, 
Addison regarded Steele with kindness not unmingled with scorn—tried, with 
little success, to keep him out of serapes, introduced him to the great, procured 
a good place for him, corrected his plays and, though by no means rich, 
lent -him large sums of money. One of these loans appears, from a fetter dated 
in Angust, 1708, to have amounted to a thousand pounds, — These pecuniary 
transactions probably led to frequent bickerings. It is said that, on one 
occasion, Steele’s negligence, or dishonesty, provoked Addison to repay 
himself by the help a a bailiff We cannot juin with Miss Aikin in reject- 
ing thisstory. Johnson heard it from Savage, who heard it from Stcele. Few 
private transactions which took place a hundred and twenty years ago are 
proved by stronger evidence than this. But we can by no means agree with 
those who condemn Addison’s severity. The most amiable of mankind may: 
well be moved to indignation, when a he has carned ead and lent wit 
great inconvenience to himself, for the purpose of relieving a friend in distress, 
is squandered with insane profusion. We will illustrate our meaning by an 
example, which ts not the fess striking because it is taken from fiction, Dr, 
Harrison, in Fielding’s ‘‘ Amelia,” is represented as the most benevolent of 
human beings; yet he takes in execution, not only the goods, but the person of 
his friend Booth. Dr. Harrison resorts to this strong measure because he has 
been informed that Booth, while pleading poverty as an excuse for not paying 
just debts, has been buying fine jewellery and sctting up a coach. No person 
who is well acquainted with Steels’s life and correspondence can doubt that he 
hehaved quite as ill to Addison as Booth was accused of behaving to Dr. 
Harrison, The real history, we have little doubt, was something hke this :— 
A letter comes to Addison, imploring help in pathetic terms, and promising 
reformation and speedy repayment. Poor Dick declares that he has not an 
inch of candice, or a bushel of coals, or credit with the butcher for a shoulder of 
matton. Addison is moved. He determines to deny himself some medals 
which are wanting to his series of the twelve ‘‘ Cresars ;” to put off buying the 
new edition of ‘‘ Bayle’s Dictionary ;” and to wear his old sword and \nuckles 
another year. In this way he manages to send a hundred pounds to his friend. 
The next day he calls on Steele and finds scores of gentlemen and ladies 
assembled. ¢ fiddies are playing. The table is groaning under Champagne, 
Burgundy and pyramids of sweetmeats. Is it strange that a man whose kind- 
hess is thus abused, shouk! send sheriff's officers to reclaim what is due to him? 

Tickell was a young man, fresh from Oxford, who had introduced himself to 
public notice by writing a most ingenious and graceful little poem in praise of 
the opera of ‘* Rosamond.” He deserved, and at length attained, the first 
place in Addison's friendship. For a time Steele and Tickeli were on go 
terms. But they loved Addison too much to love each*other, and at length 
beeaine as bitter enemies as the rival bulls in Virgil. | 

‘At the close of 1708" Wharton became Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
appointed Addison Chief Secretary. Addison was consequently under the 
neceasity of ee ee for Dubtip. Besides the chief secretaryship, which 
was then worth abotit two thousand pounds a yaar, he obtained a patent 
ap ai Nap keeper of the Irish Records for life, with a salary of three or 
four ‘hundred a year. Budgell accompanied his cousin in the capacity of 
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Wharton and Addison had nothing in common but Whiggism. The Lord 
Lieutenant was not only licentious and corrupt, but was distinguished from 
other libertines and jobbers by a callous impudence which presented the 
strongest contrast to the Secretary's gentleness and delicacy. Many parts of 
the Irish administration at this time appear to have deserved serious bigme. 
But against Addison there was not a murmur. He long afterwards asserted — 
what all the evidence which we have ever seen tends to prove—that his dili- 

ence and integrity gained the friendship of all the most consicerable persons 
in Ireland. 

The parliartentary career of Addison in Ireland has, we think, wholly 
escaped the notice of all his biographers. He was elected member for the 
borough of Cavan in the summer of 1709; and in the journals of two sessions 
his name frequently occurs. Some of the entries appear to indicate that he so 
fax overcame his timidity as to make speeches. Nor is this by any means im- 
probable ; for the Irish House of Commons was a far less formidable audience 
than the English House ; and many tongues which were tied by fear in the 
greater assembly became fluent in the smaller. Gerard Hamilton, for exam- 
ple, who, from fear of losing the fame gained by his ‘' single speech,” sat mute 
at Westminster during forty years, spoke with great effect at Dublin when he 
was Secretary to Lord Halifax. 

While Addison was in Ireland, an event occurred to which he owes his high 
and permanent rank among British writers. As yet his fame rested on. per- 
formances which, though highly respectable, were not built for duration, and 
which would, if he had produced nothing else, have now been almost forgotten : 
on some excellent Latin verses, on some English verses which occasionally rose 
above mediocrity, and ona book of travels, agreeably written, but not indicating 
any extraordinary powers of mind. These works showed him to be a man of 
taste, sense and learning, The time had come when he was to prove himself 
a man of genius, and to enrich our literature with compositions which will live 
as an the English language. 

In the spring of 1709 Steele formed a literary project, of which he was far 
indeed from forsecing the consequences. Periodical papers had during many 
years been published in London. Most of these were political ; but in some of 
them questions of morality, taste and love-casuistry had been discussed. The 
literary merit of these works was small indeed ; and even their names are now 
known only to the curious. 

Steele had been appointed Gazetteer by Sunderland, at the request, it is 
said, of Addison, and thus had access to foreign intelligence earlier and more 
authentic than was in those times within the reach of an ordinary news-writer. 
This circumstance seems to have suggested to him the scheme of publishing a 
periodical paper on a new plan. It was to appear on the days on which the 
post left London for the country, which were, in that generation, the Tuesdays, 

uradays and Saturdays. It was to contain the oreign news, accounts of 
theat representations, and the literary gossip of Will's and of the Grecian. 
It was also to contain remarks on the fashionable topics of the day, compliments 
to beauties, pasquinad +s on noted sharpers, and criticisms on popular preachers. 
The aim of Steele does not appear to have been at first higher than this. He 
was not ill qualified to conduct the work which he had planned. His public 
intelligence he drew from the best sources. He knew the town, and ra paid 
lear for his knowledge. He had read much more than the dissipated men of 
that time were in the haby of reading. He was a rake among sc and a 
scholar among rakes. His style was easy and not incorrect ; and, t his 
wit and humour were of no high order, his gay animal spirits im to 
his compositions an air of vivacity which ordinary readers could hardly dis- 
tinguish from comic genius. His writings have been well compared to those 
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light wines which, though deficient in body and flavour, are yet a pleasant 
small drink, if not kept too long or carried too far. 

Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire, Astrologer, was an imaginary person, almost as 
well known in that age as Mr. Paul Pry or Mr. Samuel Pickwick in ours. 
Swift had assumed the name of Bickerstaff in a satirical pamphlet against 
Partridge, the almanack-maker. Partridge had been fool enough to publish a 
furious reply. Bickerstaff had rejoined in a second pamphlet still more divert- 
ing than the first. All the wits had combined to keep up the joke, and the 
town was jong in convulsions of laughter. Steele determined to employ the 
name which this controversy had made popular ; and, in 1709, it was announced 
that Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire, Astrologer, was about to publish a paper called 
the 7atler. 

Addison had not been consulted about this scheme ; but as soon as he heard. 
of it, he determined to give it his assistance. The effect of that assistance can- 
not be better described than in Steele’s own words. ''T fared,” he said, ‘‘ like 
a distressed prince who calls in a powerful neighbour to his aid. I was undone 
by my auxiliary. When I had once called him in, I could not subsist without 
dependence on him.” ‘The paper,” he says elsewhere, ‘‘ was advanced 
indeed. It was raised to a greater thing than I intended it.” 

It is probable that Addison, when he sent across St. George's Channel his 
first contribution to the Za//er, had no notion of the extent and variety of 
his own powers. He was the possessor of a vast mine, rich with a hundred 
ores. But he had been acquainted only with the least precious part of his 
treasures, and had hitherto contented himself with ‘eben soinectimes copper 
and sometimes lead, intermingled with a little silver. AH at once, an 
mere accident, he had lighted on an inexhaustible vein of the finest 

old. , 
: The mere choice and arrangement of his words would have sufficed to make 
his essays classical. For never, not even by Dryden, not even by Temple, 
had the English language been written with such sweetness, grace and facility. 
But this was the smallest part of Addison's praise. Had he clothed his 
thoughts in the half French style of Hurgce Walpole, or in the half Latin 
style of Dr. Johnson, or in the half German jargon of the present day, his 

enius would have triumphed over all faults of manner. As a moral satirist 
Fe stands unrivalled. If ever the best Zaélers and Spectators were equalled 
in their own kind, we should be inclined to guess that it must have been by 
the lost comedies of Menander. 

In wit, properly so called, Addison was not inferior to Cowlcy or Butler. 
No single ode of Cowley contains so many happy analogies as are crowded 
into the lines to Sir Godfrey Kneller ; and we would undertake to collect from 
the Spectator as great a number of ingenious illustrations as can be found in 
** Hudibras.” Fhe still higher faculty of invention Addisun possessed in still 
larger measure. The numerous fictions, generally original, often wild and gro- 
teaque, but always singularly graceful and happy, which are found in his 
essays, fully entitle him to the rank of a great poet—a rank to which his me- 
trical compositions give him no claim. As an observer,of life, of manners, of 
all the shades of human character, he stands in the first class. And what he 
observed he had the art of communicating in two widely different ways. He 
eculd describe virtues, vices, habits, whims, as well as Clarendon. But he 
could do something better. He could call human beings into existence and 
make them exhibit themselves. If we wish to find anything more vivid than 
Addison’s best its, we must go cither to Shakspeare or to Cervantes. 

Bat what we say of Addison's humour, of his sense of the ludicrous, 
of bis power of awakening that sense in others, and of drexity mirth from 
incidents which occur every dey, and from little peculisrities of tepper and 
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manner, such as may be found in every man? We feel the charm : we give 
ourselves up to it: but we strive in vain to analyse it. i ere 
‘Perhaps the best way of describing Addison’s peculiar pleasagtry is to com- 
pare it with the pleasantry of some other great satirists. The three most 
eminent masters of the art of ridicule, during the eighteenth century, were, 
we conceive, Addison, Swift and Voltaire. Which of the three had the greatest 
power of moving laughter may be questioned. © But each of them, within his 
own domain, was supreme. Voltaire is the prince of buffoons. His merriment 
ig without disguise or restraint. Ile gambols; he grins; he shakes his sides ; 
he points the finger; he turns up the nase ; he shoots out the tongue. The 
manner of Swift 1s the very opposite to this. He moves laughter, but never 
joins init. He ai far in his works such as he appeared in society. All the 
company are copvulsed with merriment, while the Dean, the author of all the 
marth, reserves an invincible gravity and even sourness of aspect, and gives 
utterance to the most eccentric and ludicrous fancies, with the air of a man 
reading the commination-service. | 

The manner of Addison is as remote from that of Swift as from that of Vol- 
taire. We ncither laughs out like the French wit nor, like the Trish wit, 
throws a double portion of severity into his countenance while laughing inly ; 
but preserves a louk peculiarly his own, a look of demure serenity, disturbed 
anly by an arch sparkle of the eye, an almost imperceptible elevation of the 
brow, an almost perce ee curl of the lip. His tone is never that cither 
of a Jack Pudding or of a Cynic. It is that of a gentleman, in whom the 
ples ae of the ridiculous is constantly tempered by good nature and 
ood breeding. 

We own that the humour of Addison is, in our opinion, of a more deli- 
cious favour than the humour of cither Swift or Voltaire. Thus much, at 
least, is certain, that both Swift and Voltaire have been successfully 
mimicked, and that no man has yet been able to mimic Addison. The letter 
of the Abbé Coyer to Pansophe is Voltaire all over, and itnposed, during a 
long time, on the Academicians of Paris. There are passages in Arbuth- 
nots satirical works which we, atleast, cannot distinguish from Swift’s best 
writing. But of the many eminent men who have made Addison their 
model, though several have copied his mere diction with happ effect, none 
has been able to catch the tone of his pleasantry. In the Jf rll, in the Con- 
soisseur, in the Mirror, in the Lounger, there are numerous papers written in 
obvious imitation of his Zuders and Spectators. Most of those papers have 
some merit; many are very lively and amusing ; but there is nat.a single one 
which could be passed off as Addison's on a critic of the smallest perspacity 

But that which chiefly distinguishes Addison from Swift, from Voltaire, 
from almost all the other great masters of ridicule, is the grace, the nobleness, 
the moral purity, which we find even in his merriment. Severity, gradually 
hardening and darkening into misanthropy, characterises the works of Swift. 
The nature of Voltaire was, indeed, not inhuman; but be venerated nothing. 
Neither in the masterpieces of art nor in the purest examples of virtue, neither . 
in the Great First Cause nor in the awful enigma of the grave, could he see 
anything but subjects for drollery. The more solemn and august the theme, | 
poner igers Poartiobert- ph distant i > mirth of Swift 
{ Me 


iq the mirth of Mephistophiles ; the mirth of Voltaire i the mirth of Puck. 









If, as Soame Jenyns oddly imagined, a portion of the happiness of. 

and jos men We pees as diced bom an a quisite seesitiot of the. ludi 
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onsistent with tender com; “for all that is, frail, and. with. profonr 
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Addison with any degrading idea. His humanity is without a parallel in literary 
history. The highest proof of virtue is to possess boundless power without 
abusing it: No kind of power {s more formidable than the power of making 
men udiculous; and that power. Addison possessed in boundless measure, 
How grossly that power was abused by Swift and by Voltaire is well known. 
But i Addison it may be confidently affirmed that he has blackened’ no 
man’s character, nay, that it would be difficult, if not impossible, to find in 
all the volumes which he has left us a single taunt which can be called un- 
generous or unkind. Yet he had detractors, whose malignity might have 
seemed. to justify as terrible a revenge as that which men, not superior to him 
in genius, wreaked on Bettesworth and on Franc de Pompignan. He was a 
politician; he was the best writer of his party; he lived in times of fierce 
excitement—in times when persons of high character and station stooped to 
scurrility such as is now practised only by the basest of mankind. Yet no 
provocation and no example could induce him to return railing for railing. | 

Of the service which his Essays rendered to morality it is difficult to speak 
too highly. It is true that, when the 7aflr appeared, that age of outrageous 
profaneness and licentiousness which followed the ‘Kestoration had passed 
away. . Jeremy Collier had shamed the theatres into something which, com- 
pared with the excesses of Etherege and Wycherley, might be called de- 
cency. Yet there still lingered in the public mind a pernicious notion that 
there was some connection between genius and profligacy—hetween the do- 
mestic virtues and the sullen formality of the Puritans. at errorit is the 
glory ‘of Addison to have dispelled. He taught the nation that the faith and 
the sien of Hale and Tillotson might be found in company with wit 
more sparkling than the wit of Congreve and with humour richer than the 
humour of Vanbrugh. So effectua ly, indeed, did he retort on vice the 
mockery which had recently been directed against virtue, that, since his 
time, the violation of decency has always been considered among us as 
the mark of a fool, And this revolution, the greatest and most salutary ever 
effected by any satirist, he accomplished, be it remembered, without writing 
one personal lampoon. 9 

‘In the carly contributions of Addison to the Zatler his peculiar powers 
were not fully exhibited. Yet from the first, his superiority to all his coadju- 
tors was evident. Some of his later Zatlers are fully equal to anythin . 
that he ever wrote. Among the portraits we most admire om Folio, Nec 
Softly and the Political Upholsterer. The proceedings of the Court of Honour, » 
the Thermometer of Zeal, the story of the Frozen Words, the Memoirs — 
of the Shilling, are excellent specimens of that ingenious and fively species of 
fiction in which Addison excelled all men. There is one still better paper of 
the same class. But though that paper, a hundred and thirty-three years ago, 
was probably thought as edifying as one of Smatridge’s sermons, we dare not - 
indicate to the squeamish readers of the nineteenth century. 

During the session of Parliament which commenced in November, 1709, and 
which the impeachment of Sacheverell has made memorable, Addison appears 
to have resided in London. The 7aéler was now more popular than any peri- 
odical paper had ever been; and his connection with it was generally known. 
It. was not. known, however, that almost everything good in the 7atia was his. 
The truth :is, that the fifty or sixty numbers which we owe to him were not 
maran eager but so decidedly the best that any five of then are more valu- 
able. all the two bundsed anmbers in which he hadno share, 

He required, at this time, all the solace which he could derive froni Itferary” 
success. The Queen had always disliked the Whigs. She had during some 
years disliked the Marlboxough family, But, reigning by a disputed. title, she 


cquid, not .ventuwe directly to oppose herself to a majority of both Howes of | 
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Parliament; and, ged as she was in a war on the event of which her own 
Crown was staked, she could not venture to disgrace a great and successful 
eades But at length, in the year 1710, the causes which had restrained her 
rom showing her aversion to the Low Church party ceaséd to operate. The 
trial of Sacheverell produced an outbreak of public feeling scarcely less violent 
than the outbreaks which we can ourselves remember in 1820 and in 1831, 

e country gentlerhen, the ow clergymen, the rabble of the towns, were 
all, for once, on the same side. It was clear that, if a general election took 
place before the excitement abated, the Tories would have a majority. The 
services of Marlborough had been so splendid that they were no longer neces- 
oy. The Queen’s throne was secure from all attack on the part of Louis. 
Indeed, it seemed much more likely that the English and German armies 
would divide the spoils of Versailles and Marli than that a Marshal of France 
would ear, back the Pretender to St. James's. The Queen, acting by the 
advice of Harley, determined to dismiss her servants. In June the change 
commenced. Sunderland was the first who fell. The Tories exulted over his 
fall. The Whigs tried, during a few weeks, to persuade themselves that her 
Majesty had acted only from personal dislike to the Secretary, and that she 
meditated no further alteration. But early in August, Godolphin was sur- 
sed bya letter from Anne, which directed him to break his white staff. 
{ven after this event, the irresolution or dissimulation of Harley kept up the 
hopes of the Whigs during another month; and then the ruin became rapid 
and vinlent. The Parliament was dissolved. The Ministers were turned ont. 
The Tories were called to office. The tide of popularity ran violently in favour 
of the High Church party. That party, feeble in the the late House qf Com- 
mons, was now Srvesistible. The power which the Tories had thus suddenly 
acquired, they used with blind and stupid ferocity. The howl which the whole 
pack set up for prey and for blood appalled even him who had roused and un- 
chained them. When, at this distance of time, we calmly review the conduct 
of the discarded ministers, we cannot but feel a movement of indignation at 
ie injustice with which they werg treated. No body of men had ever admin- 
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st the government with more energy, ability and moderation ; and their 
success had been proportioned to their wisdom. had saved Holland and 
Germany. They had humbled France. They had, as it seemed, all but torn 
Spain from the House of Bourbon. They had made England the first power 
in Europe. At home they had united England and Scotland. They had 
respected the rights of conscience and the liberty of the subject. They retired, 
leaving their country at the height of prospenty and glory.* And yet they 
were pursued to their retreat by such a roar of obloquy as was never raised 
against the government which threw away thirteen colonies, or against the 
government which sent a gallant army to perish in the ditches of Walcheren. 
None of the Whigs suffered more in the general wreck than Addison. He 
had just sustained some heavy pecuniary losses, of the nature of which we are 
ey os whee his Secretaryship was taken from him. He had 
reason to believe thay he should also be deprived of the small Irish office which 
he held by patent. He had just sp, Soap his Fellowship. It seems probable 
that he had already ventured to raise his eyes to a great lady, and that, while 
his political friends were in power, and while his own fortunes rising, he 
had been, in the phrase of the romances which were then fashionable, per- 
mitted to hope. But Mr, Addison the ingenious writer, and Mr. Addison the 
chief Secretary, were, in‘ her ladyship's opinion, two very different persons. 
* Mise Alkin attribates the unpopularity of the Whigs and the change of 
eee of Stanhope's arm 43). din: 
the new dort Sramhope's army (c 3}, The ct thatthe bliniy woe 
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All these calamities united, however, could not disturb the serene cheerfulness 
of a mind conscious of innocence, and rich in its own wealth. He told his 
friends, with smiling resignation, that they ought to admire his philosophy, that 
he had lost at once his fortune, his place, his Fellowship and his mistress, that 
he must think of turning tutor again, and yet that his spirits were as good as 
ever. 

He had one consolation. Of the unpopularity which his friends had incurred, 
he had no share. Such was the esteem with which he was regarded that, while 
the most violent measures were taken for the purpose of forcing Tory members 
on Whig corporations, he was returned to Parliament without even a contest. 
Swift, who was now in London, and who had already determined on quitting 
the Whigs, wrote to Stella in these remarkable words: ‘‘ The Tories carry it 
among the new members six to one. Mr. Addison’s election has passed easy 
and undisputed ; and I believe if he had a mind to be king he would hardly 
be relised.” 

The good will with which the Tories regarded Addison is the more honour- 
able to him, because it had not been purchased by any concession on his part. 
During the general election he published a political Journal, entitled the Wéig 
Examiner, Of that Journal it may be sufficient to say that Johnson, in spite 
of his strong political prejudices, pronounced it to be superior in wit to any of 
Swift's writings on the other side. When it ceased to appear, Swift, in a letter 
to Stella, expressed his exultation at the death of so formidable an antagonist. 
** He might well rejoice.” says Johnson, ‘‘ at the death of that which he could 
not have killed.”” ‘On no occasion,” he adds, '' was the genius of Addison 
more vigorously exerted, and on none did the superiority of his powers more 
evidently appear.” 

The only use which Addison appears to have made of the favour with which 
he was regarded by the Tories was to save some of his friends from the general 
ruin of the Whig party. He felt himself to be in a situation which made it his 
duty to take a decided part in politics. But the case of Stecle and of Ambrose 
Phillipps was different. For Phillipps, Addison even condescended to solicit, 
with what success we have not ascertained.” Steele held two places. He was 
Gazetteer, and he was also a Commissioner of Stamps. e Castle was 
taken from him. But he was suffered to retain his place in the Stamp Office, 
on an implied understanding that he should not be active against the new 
government ; and he was, during more than two years, induced by Addison to 
observe this armistice with tolerable fidelity. 

Isaac Bickerstaff accordingly became silent te pee litics, and the article of 
News, which had once f about one-third of his paper, altogether dis- 
appeared. The Zase/y had completely changed its character. It was now 
nothing but a series of essays on books, morals and manners. Steele, therefore, 
resolved to bring it to a close and commence a new work on an improved 
plan. It was announced that this new work would be published daily. The 
undertaking was generally regarded as bold, of rather rash; but the event 
amply justibed the Sonhdence with which Steele relied on the fertility of 
Addison's genius. On the second of January, 1711, a ed the last Zasler. 
At the begin of March following appeared the first of an incomparable series 
e papers, containing observations on life and literature by an imaginary 

spectator. 
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* Miss Aikin mentions the exertions which Addison made in 1710, before the change of 
Ministry. to serve Phillipps, and adds that” Phillipps some time afterwards ir 
Geil ee ee ea ie ea =o 
postical description of a frozen shower." ? wrong. yea 
Written in March, syop, and printed in the Tatle; of the 6th of May, Allowing. 
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The Spectator himself was conceived and drawn by Addison ; and it is’ not 
easy to doubt that the portrait was meant to be in some features a likeness of . 
the painter. The Spectator is a gentleman who, after passing a studious youth | 
at the university, has travelled on classic ground and has bestowe otuch - 
altention on curious points of antiquity. He has, on his return, fixed his- 
residence, in London, and has observed all the forms of life which are to be. 
found in that great city; has daily listened to the wits of Will's, has smoked > 
with the philosophers of the Grecian, and has mingled with the parsons: ft 
Child’s and with the politicians at the St. James's, In the morning he often 
listens: to the hum of the Exchange ; in the evening his face is constantly to be 
seen in the pit of Drury Lane atre. But an insurmountable bashfulness 
oe him from opemng his mouth, except in a small circle of intimate 

nds. ) 7 | 

These friends were first sketched by Steele. Four of the club, the templar, 
the clergyman, the soldier and the merchant were uninteresting figures, fit only 
for a background. But the other two, an old country baronet and an old 
town rake, though not delineated with a very delicate pencil, had some good 
strokes. Addison took the rude outlines into his own hands, retouched them, 
cotoured them, and is in truth the creator of the Sir Roger de Coverley and the 
Will Honeycomb with whom we are all familiar. Mae | 

The plan of the Spectator must be allowed to be both original and eminently 
happy. Every valuable essay in the series may be read with pleasure sepa- 
rately ; yet the five or six hundred essays form a whole, and a whole which has 
the interest of a novel. Jt must be remembered, too, that at that time no novel, 
riving a lively and powerful picture of the common life and manners of 
england, had appeared. Richardson was working as a compositor. Fielding | 
was robbing birds’ nests. Smoliett was not yet born. The narrative, there- 
fore, which connects together the Spectator's Essays, gave to our ancestors 
their first taste of an exquisite and untried pleasure. That narrative was 
indeed constructed with no art or labour. The events were such events as. 
occur every day. Sir Roger comes up to town to see Engenio, as the worthy 
baronet always calls Prince Eugeng. goes with the Spectator on the water to 
Spring Gardens, walks amang the tombs in the Abbey, and is frightened by 
the Mohawks, but conquers his apprehension so far as-to go to the theatre 
when the * Distressed Mather” is acted. The Spectator pays a visit in the 
seminer to Coverley Hall, is charmed with the old house, the old butler and) 
the old chaplain, eats a jack caught by Will. Wimble, rides to the assizes and 
hears a point of law discussed by Tom Touchy. At fast a letter from the 
honest butler brings to the club the news that Sir Roger is dead, Will Honey 
comb marries and reforms at sixty. The club breaks up; and the Spectator 
resigns his fanctions Such events can hardly be sald to forma plot; yet they 
are related with such truth, such grace, sach wit, such humour, such pathos, 
such knowledge of the human heart, such knowledge of the ways of the world, 
that they charm us on the hundredth perusal. We have not the least doubt 
that if Addison had wiitten:a novel on an extensive , it would have been 
superior to any that we possess. As it is, he is entitled to be considered, Hot: 
onty as the greatest of the English essayists, but as the forerunner of the great 







n novelists. ee. | ae Pee ae 
We say this of Addison alone : for Addisas is the Spectater. About: titee- 
sevenths of the work are his ; and it is no exaggeration to say that his worst. 
essay is as good as the beg essay of any of his coadjutors, His best essays 
roach near to absolute perfection ; nor is their excellence more wonderful 
the necessity of sepeating himsel/, or of wearing. out..a subject. There are ne: 
dregs fnthis wine, - Hie regaies us after the fasion of that neodigal nabols. who" 
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held that there was only one good glass in a bottle. Assoon as we have tasted 
the first sparkling foart of a jest it is withdrawn, and a fresh draught of nectar 
is at our Jips. On the Monday we have an aa as lively and ingenioug as 
Lucian’s ‘‘ Auction of Lives’”’;.on the Tuesday an Eastern apologue, as richly 
coloured as the ‘‘ Tales of Scherezade”; on the Wednesday, a character 
described with the skill of La Bruyere ; on the Thursday, a scene from common 
life, equal to the best chapters in the ‘‘Vicar of Wakefield"; on the Friday, 
some sly Horatian pleasantry on fashionable follies--on hoops, patches or 
puppet shows ; and on the Saturday a religious meditation, which will bear a 
comparison with the finest passages in Massillon, | 

It is dangerous to select where there is so much that deserves the highest 
praise. We will venture, however, to say that any person who wishes to form 
a just notion of the extent and variety of Addison’s powers, will do well to read 
at one sitting the lowing papers :—the two Visits to the Abbey, the Visit to 
the Exchange, the Journal of the Retired Citizen, the Vision of Mirza, the 
Transmigrations of Pug the Monkey, and the death of Sir Roger de Coverley.* 

The least valuable of Addison's contributions to the Spectafor are, in the 
jud ment of our age, his critieal papers. Yet his critical papers are always 
umimous and often ingenious. The very worst of them must be regarded as 
creditable to him, when the character of the school in which he had been 
trained is fairly considered. The best of them were much too good for his 
readers. In truth, he was not so far behind our generation as he was before 
his own. No essays in the Sfectifor were more censured and derided than 
those in which he raised his voice against the contempt with which our fine old 
ballads were yegarded, and showed the scoffers that the same gold which, 
burnished and polished, gives lustreto the *’Eneid " and the ‘‘ Odes of Horace,” 
is mingled with the rude dross of ‘* Chevy Chace.” i 

It is nat strange that the success of the Spectator should have been such as 
no sirnilar work has ever obtained. The number of copies daily distributed 
was at first three thousand, It subsequently increased, and had risen to near 
four thousand when the stamp tax was imposed. That tax was fatal tu a 
crowd of journals. The Spectator, howev€r, stood its ground, doubled its 
price, and, though its circulation fell off, still yielded a large revenue both to 
the state and to the authors. For pasticular papers the demand was immense ; 
of some, it is said, twenty thousand copies were required. But this was not 
all,. To have the Spectator served up every morning with the bohca and 
rolls was a luxury for the few. The majority were content to wait till essays 
enough had appeared ‘to form a volume. Ten thousand copies of each volume 
were immediately taken off, and new editions were called for. . It must be 
remembered that the population of England was then hardly a third of what it 
| is. The number of Englishmen who were in the habit of reading, was 

ably not a sixth of what it now is. A shopkeeper or a farmer who 

__. any pleasure in litesature was a rarity, Nay, there was doubtless 
more than one knight of the shire whose country seat did not contain ten 
‘books—receipt books and books on farriery included, In, these circumstances, 
the sale of the Specsator roust be considered as. Picton eee quite as 

reat as that of the most successful works of Sir Walter Scott and Mr. Dickens 
In our own time. | | 

At the close of 1712 the Spectator ceased to appear, Tt was probably 
felt that the short-faced gentleman and his club bad been long enough before | 
the town, and that it was time to withdraw them, afl. to replace them by.a 
new set of characters. In a few weeks the first number of the Guardian 
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was published.* But the Guardian was unfortunate both in its birth and in 
its death. It began in dulness and disappeared in a tempest of faction. The 
ri ith get was bad. Addison contributed nothing till sixty-six numbers had 
appeared, and it was then impossible even for him to make the Gaerdian 
what the Spectator had been. Nestor Ironside and the Miss Lizards were 
people to whom even he could impart no interest. He could only furnish 
some excellent little essays, both serious and comic, and this he did. 

Why Addison gave no assistance to the Guardian during the first two 
months of its existence, is a question which has puzzled the editors and bio- 

phers, but which seems to us to admit of a very easy solution. He was 
then engaged in bringing his ‘‘ Cato" on the stage. 

The first four acts of this drama had been lying in his desk since his return 
from Italy. His modest and sensitive nature shrank from the risk of a public 
and shameful failure; and, though all who saw the manuscript were loud in 
praise, some thought it possible that an audience might become impatient even 
of very good rhetoric, and advised Addison to print the play without hazardin 
n representation. At length, after many fits of apprehension, the poet yielde 
to the urgency of his political friends, who ig lhe the public would dis- 
cover some anal between the followers of rand the Tories, between 
Sempronius and the apostate Whigs, between Cato, struggling to the last for 
the liberties of Rome, and the band of patriots who still stood firm round Halifax 
and Wharton. 

Addison gave the play to the managers of Drury Lane Theatre, without stipu- 
lating for any advantage to himself. cy, therefore, thought themselves bound 
to spare no cost in scenery and dresses. The decorations, it is true, would not 
have pleased the skilful eye of Mr. Macready. Juba’'s waistcoat blazed with 
gold sce ; Marcia's hoop was worthy of a duchess on the birthday, and Cato 
wore a wig worth fifty guineas. The prologue was written by Pope, and is 
undoubtedly a dignified and spirited composition. The part of the hero was 
excellently play by Booth. Steele undertook to pack a house. The boxes 
were ina blaze with the stars of the Peers in opposition. The pit was crowded 
with attentive and friendly listen~es from the Inns of Court and the literary 
coffee houses. Sir Gilbert Heathcote, Governor of the Bank of England, was 
at the head of a powerful body of auxiliaries from the City—-warm men and 
true Whigs, but better known at Jonathan's and Garraway's than in the haunts 
of wits and critics. . 

These precautions were quite superfluous. The Tories, as a body, regarded 
Addison with no unkind feelings. Nor was it for their interest—professing, as 
they did, profound reverence for law and prescription, and abhorrence buth of 

lar insurrections and of standing armies—to appropriate to themselves 
reflections thrown on the great military chief and demagogue, who, with the 
sup of the legions and of the common people, subverted all the ancient 
institutions of his country. Accordingly, every shout that was raised by the 
members of the Kit-Cat was echoed by the High Churchmen of the October, 
and the curtain at Jength fell amidst thunders of unanimous applause. 

The delight and admiration of the town were described by the Caordian 
in terms which we might attribute to partiality, were it not that the Examiner, 
the organ of the ministry, held similar language. The Tories, indeed, found 
much to sneer at in the conduct of their opponents. Steele had on this, as on 
other occasions, shown more zeal than taste or judgment. The honest citizens 
who marched under the,orders of Sir Gibby, as he was facetiously called, 
probably knew better when to buy and when to sell stock than when to clap 
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and when to hiss at a play, and incurred some ridicule by making the h 
critical Sempronius their favourite, and by giving to his insincere rants loaller 
plaudits than they bestowed on the temperate eloquence of Cato. Wharton, 
too, who had the incredible effrontery to applaud the lines about flying from 
prosperous vice and from the power of impious men to a private station, did 
not escape the sarcasms of those who justly thought that he could fly from 
nothing more vicious or impious than himself. The epilogue, which was 
written by Garth, a zealous Whig, was severely and not unreasonably censured- 
as ignoble and out of place. But Addison was described, even by the bitterest 
Tory writers, as a gentleman of wit and virtue, in whose friendship many 
persons of both parties were happy, and whose name ought not to be mixed 
up with factious squabbles. 

Of the jests by which the triumph of the Whig party was disturbed, the most 
severe and happy was Bolingbroke’s. Between two acts he sent for Booth 
to his box, and presented him, before the wholc theatre, with a purse of fifty 
guineas, for defending the cause of liberty so well against the perpetual Dictator. * 

It was April; andin April, a hundred and thirty years ago, the London season 
was thought to be far advanced. During a whole month, however, ‘‘ Cato" was 
performed to overflowing houses, and brought into the treasury of the theatre 
twice the gains of an ordinary spring. In the summer the Drury Lane Company 
went down to the Act at Oxford, and there, before an audience which retained 
an affectionate remembrance of Addison’s accomplishments and virtues, his 
tragedy was acted during several days. The gownsmen began to besiege the 
theatre in the forenoon, and by one in the afternuon all the seats were filled. 

About the merits of the piece which had so extraordinary an effect, the public, 
we suppose, has made up its mind. To compare it with the masterpieces of 
the Attic stage, with the great English dramas of the time of Elizabeth, or even 
with the productions of Schiller’s manhood, would be absurd indeed. Yet it 
contains excellent dialogue and declamation, and among plays fashioned on 
the French model, must be allowed to rank high; not, indeed, with ‘ Athalie,” 
** Zaire,” or ‘Saul ;” but, we think, not below *‘ Cinna,” and certainly above any 
other English tragedy of the same school, above many of the plays of Corneille, 
above many of the plays of Voltaire anW Alfieri, and above some plays of 
Racine. Be this as it may, we have little doubt that ‘‘ Cato" did as much as the 
Tatiers, Spectators and Freeholders united, to raise Addison's fame among his 
contemporaries. 

The modesty and good nature of the successful dramatist had tamed even the 
malignity of faction. But literary envy, it should seem, is a fiercer passion 
than party spirit. It was by a zealous Whig that the fiercest attack on the 
Whig tragedy was made. fohn Dennis published remarks on ‘‘ Cato,” which 
were written with some acuteness and with much coarseness and a EE 
Addison neither defended himself nor retaliated. On many paints he an 
excellent defence, and nothing would have been easier than to retaliate; for 
Dennis had written bad odes, bad tragedies, bad comedies ; he had, moreover, 
a larger share than most men of those infirmities and eccentricities which excite 
laughter ; and Addison's power of turning either an absyrd book os an absurd 
man into ridicule was unrivalled. Addison, however, serenely conscious of his 
superiority, looked with pity on his assailant, whose temper, naturally irritable , 
and gloomy, had been soured by want, by controversy, and by literary failures. 

but among the young candidates for Addison’s favour was one dis. 
tinguished by talents the rest, and distinguished, we fears, not less by 
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tnalignity and insincerity. Pope was only twenty-five. But his powers had 
expanded to their full maturity; and his best poem, the “‘ Rape of the Lock,” 
had recently been published. Of his genius, Addison had always expressed 
high admiratian. t Addison had early discerned, what might indeed have 
been discerned by an eye Jess penetrating than his, that the diminutive, 
crooked, sickly boy was eager to revenge himself un society for the unkindness 
of natare. In the Spectator, the ‘Essay on Criticism ” had been praised with 
cordial warmth; but a gentle hint had been added, that the writer of so 
excellent a poem would have done well to avoid ill-natured personalities. Pope, 
though evidently more galled by the censure than gratified by the praise, 
returned thanks for the admonition and promised to profit by it. The two 
writers continued to exchange civilities, counsel and small good offices. 
Addison publicly extolled Pope’s miscellaneous pieces; and Pope furnished 
Addison with a prologue. This did not Jast long. Pope hated Dennis, whom 
he had injured without provocation. The appearance of the ‘* Remarks on 
Cato" gave the irritable poet an opportunity af venting his malice under the 
show of friendship ; and sach ao opportunity could nos but be welcome toa 
nature which was implacable in enmity, and which says preferred the 
tortuons to the straight path. He published, accordingly, the ‘ Narrative of 
the Frenzy of John Dennis.” But Pope had mistaken his powers. He wasa 
at master of invective and sarcasm: be could dissect a character in terse 
and sonorogs couplets, brilliant with antithesis: but of dramatic talent he was 
altogether destitute. Jf he had written a lampoon on Dennis, such as that on 
Atticus, or that on Sporus, the old grumbler would have been crushed. But 
Pope writing dialogue resembled—to borrow Horace's imagery and his own 
—a wolf, which, instead of biting, should take to kicking, or a monkey 
which shuld try to sting. The ‘‘ Narrative ” is utterly contemptible, Of argu- 
ment there is not even the show ; and the jests are such as, if they were in- 
troduced into a farce, would call forth the hisses of the shilling gallery. 
Dennis raves about the drama; and the nurse thinks that he is calling for a. 
dram. “ There is,” he cries, ‘‘no peripetia in the tragedy, no change of 
tune, nochange at all.” .“Pray, good sir, be not angry,” says the old woman, 
Vil fetch change.” This is not exactly the pleasantry of Addison. | 

‘ “There can‘be no doubt that Addison saw through this officious zeal, and felt 
himself deeply ee try it. So foolish and spiteful a pamphlet could do 
him no » and if he were thought to have any hand in it, must do him 
harm. Gifted with incomparable powers of ridicule, he had never, even in 
self-defence, used those powers inhumanly or uncourteously ; and he was not 

faposed to let others make his fame and his interests a pretext under which 
they might commit outrages from which he had himself constantly abstained. 

He accordingly d that he had no concern in the ‘‘ Narrative,” that 
= ere A of it, and that if he answered the ‘‘ Remarks,” he would 
andwer them like a gentleman; and he took care to communicate this to 
Dennis. Pope was bitterly mortified ; and to this transaction we are inclined 
to ascribe the hatred with which he ever after regarded Addison. 

“Yn September, 1713, the Guardian ceased to appear. Steelé had gone mad 
about politics. A general election had just taken place: he had been chosen 
member for Stock 3 and fully expected to p Sepa part in Parliament. 
The immense success of the’ Tatler and Stu 4 turned his bead. He 
‘had'béen the editor of both owe Papers and was not awate how entirely they 
owed their inflaence and popularity to the genius of his friend. His 










always violent, were now ‘excited by vanity, ambition and faction, to such a 
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But he has sent me word that he is determined to go on, and that any 
advice I may give him in this particular will have no weight with him.” A 

‘Steel set up a political paper called the Amngiishman, which, as it was not 
supported by contributions from Addison, completely failed. By this work, b 
some other writings of the same kind, and by the airs which he gave himself 
at the first meeting of the new Parliament, he made the Tories so angry that 
they determined to expei him. The Whigs stood by him gallantly, but 
were unable to save him. The vote of expulsion was regarded by all dis’ 
sassionate men as a tyrannical exercise of the power of the majority. But 
Ss ele’s violence and folly, though they by no means justified the steps which 
his enemies took, had completelely disyusted his friends; nor did he ever 
regain the place which he had held in the public estimation, 

Addison, about this time, conceived the design of adding an cighth volume 
to the Spectator. In June, 1714, the first number of the new series appeared, 
and during about six months three papers were published weekly. Nothing 
can be more striking than the contrast between the Ang/ishutan and the 
eighth volume of the Sfectafor-—between Steele without Addison, and 
Addison without Steele. The Aagishman is forgotten; the eighth volume 
of the Spectator contains, perhaps, the finest essays, both serious and playful, 
in the English language. 

Before this volume was completed, the death of Anne produced an entire 
change in the administration of public affairs. The blow fell suddenly. It 
found the Tory party distracted by internal feuds and unprepared for an 
great effort. Harley had just been dngrace Bolingbroke, it was su spake, 
would be the chief minister. But the Queen was on her death-hed ielore the 
white staff had been given, and her last public act was to deliver it with a 
feeble hand to the Duke of Shrewsbury. The emergency produced a coalition 
between all sections of public men who were attached to the Protestant succession, 
George I. was proclaimed without opposition. A Council, in which the leading 
Whigs had seats, took the direction of affairs till the new King should arrive. 
The first act of the Lords Justices was to appoint Addison their seerctary, | 

There is an idle tradition that he was directed to prepare a letter to the 
King, that he could not satisfy himselggas to the style of this composition, 
and that the Lords Justices called in a clerk who at once did what was wanted. 
It is not strange that a story so flattering to mediocrity should be popular ; and 
we are sorry to deprive dances of their consolation, But the teat must be 
told. It was well observed by Sir James Mackintosh, whose knowledge of 
these times was unequalled, that Addison never, in any official document, 
affected wit or eloquence, and that his despatches are, without exception, 
remarkable for unpretending simplicity. Everybody who knows with what 
ease Aiidison’s finest essays were produced must be convinced that, if well 
turned phrases had been wanted, he would have had no difficulty in finding 
them. We are, however, inclined to believe, that the story is not absolutely 
without a foundation. It may well be that Addison did not know, till he 
had consulted experienced clerks who remembered the times when William IT. 
was absent on the Continent, in what form a letter from the Councif 
of Regency to the King ought to be drawn. We think it very likely that 
the ablest statesmen of our time, Lord John Russell, Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
Palmerston, for example, would, in similar circumstances, be found quite 
us ignorant. Every office has some little mysteries which the dullest man 
may learn with a little attention, and which the greatest man cannot possibly 
know by intuition. One paper must be signed gy the chief of the depart. 
ment, another by his deputy. To a third the royal sign-manual is necessary, 
One communication is to ve registered and another is not. One sentence 
must be in black ink and another in red ink. Ifthe ablest Secretary for Ire- 
lend were moved to the India Board, if the ablest President pf the Iadia Board 
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Were moved to the War Office, he would require instruction on points like 
these ; and we do not doubt that Addison required such instruction when he 
became, for the first time, Secretary to the Lords Justices. 

George I. took possession of his kingdom without opposition. A new ministry 
was formed and a new Parlianseat, evcarstle tothe Whigs, chosen. Sunder- 
land was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and Addison again went to 
Dublin as Chief Secretary. 

At Dublin Swift resided, and there was much speculation about the way in 
which the Dean and the Secretary would behave towards each other. The 
relacions which existed between these remarkable men form an interesting and 
pleasing portion of literary history. They had early attached themselves to 
the same political party and to the same patrons. While Anne's Whig ministry 
was in power, the visits of Swift to London and the official residence of Addison 
in Ireland had given them opportunities of knowing cach other. They were 
the two shrewdest observers of their age. But their observations on each other 
had led them to favourable conclusions. Swift did full justice tu the rare 
powers of conversation which were latent under the bashful deportment of 
Addison. Addison, on the other hand, discerned much good nature under the 
severe look and manner of Swift ; and, indeed, the Swift of¢1708 and the Swift 
of 1738 were two very different men. 

But the paths of the two friends diverged widely. The Whig statesmen 
Joaded Addison with solid benefits. They praised Swift, asked him to dinner, 
and did nothing more forhim. His profession laid them under a difficulty. In 
the State they could not promote him ; and they had reason to fear that, by 
bestowing preferment in the Church on the author of the ** Tale of a Tub,” 
they might give scandal to the public, which had no high opinion of their 
orthodoxy. He did not make fair allowance for the difficulties which prevented 
Halifax and Somers from serving him, thought himself an ill-used man, sacrificed 
honour and consistency tu revenge, joined the Tories, and became their most 
formidable champion. He soon found, however, that his old friends were less 
to blame than he had supposed. The dislike with which the Queen and the 
heads of the Church regarded him was insurmountable, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that he obtained an ecclesiastical dignity of no great value, 
un condition of fixing his residence in a country which he etested. 

Difference of political opinion had produced, not indeed a quarrel, but a 
coolness between Swift and Addison. They at length ceased altogether to see 
each other. Yet there was between them a tacit compact like that between the 
hereditary guests in the ‘‘ Hiad.” 

“Kyxee 3 GNAnAwy ddewueOa cai br’ cpirov, 
TwAAes per yap tas Tees chested 1’ éwineupos, 
K reseece, bv «e feos 74 Wopy Kas Wowas KiXCre, 

Tho AAo 8 ab ows Axara: dvarpeper, dy x6 dena. 


It is not strange that Addison, who calumniated and insulted nobody, should 
not have calumniated or insulted Swift. But it is remarkable that Swift, to 
whom neither genius nor virtue was sacred, and who generally seemed to find, 
like most other renegaden, a peculiar pleasure in attacking old friends, should 
have shown 80 much respect and tenderness to Addison. 

_Fortune had now changed. The accession of the House of Hanover had 
secured in England the liberties of the people .and in Ireland the dominion of 
the Protestant caste. To that caste Swift was more odious than any other man. 
He was hooted and even pelted in the streets of Dublin, and could not venture 
to ride along the strand for his health without the attendance of armed servants. 
Many whom he had formerly served now libelled and insulted him. At this 
time Addison arrived. He been advised not to show the smallest civilit 
to the Dean of St. Patrick’s. He had answered, with admirable spirit, that it 
might be necessary tbr men whose fidelity to their party was suspected, to hold 
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no intercourse with political opponents ; but that one who had been a steady 
Whig in the worst times might venture, when the good cause was triumphant, 
to shake hands with an old friend who was one of the vanquished Tories. His 
kindness was soothing to the proud and cruelly wounded spirit of Swift, and the 
two great satirists resumed their habits of friendly intercourse. 

Those associates of Addison whose political opinions agreed with his shared 
his good fortune. He took Tickell with him to Ireland. He procured for 
Budgell a lucrative place in the sane kingdom. Ambrose Phillipps wag provided 
for in England. Steele had injured himself'so much by his eccentricity and 

srverseness that he obtained but a very small part of what he thought his due. 

le was, however, knighted, he had a place in the household, and he subse 
quently received other marks of favour from the Court. 

Addison did not remain long in Ireland. 1n171§ he quitted his secretaryship 
for a seat at the Board of Trade. In the same year his comedy of ** The 
Drummer" was brought on the stage. The name of the author was not 
announced, the piece was coldly received, and some critics have expressed a 
doubt whether it were really Addison's. To us the evidence, both external and 
internal, secms decisive. if is not in Addison’s best manner, but it contains 
numerous passages which no other writer known to uscould have produced. It 
was again performed after Addison's death, and, being known to be his, was 
loudly applauded. 

Towards the close of the year 1715, while the Rebellion was still raging in 
Scotland,® Addison publanedihe first number of a paper called the Ar: cholder, 
Among his political works the /rcehofder is entitled to the first place. Even 
in the Spectufor there are few serious papers nobler than the character of his 
friend Lord Somers, and certainly no satirical papers superior to those in which 
the Tory fox-hunter is introduced. This character is the original of Squire 
Western, and is drawn with all Fielding’s force and with a delicacy of which 
fielding was altogether destitute. As none of Addison's works exhibit stronger 
marks of his genius than the Arcehodder, so none does more honour to his moral 
character. re is difficult to extol too highly the candour and humanity of a 
poluical writer whom even the ene of cul war cannot hurry into un- 

-ctily volence. Oxford, it is well knowh, was then the stronpliold of Tory. 

toe Pigh Street had been repeatedly ined with bayonets in order to 
ae ath the dsatieeted gownsmen, and traitors pursued by the messengers 
of the Government had heen concealed in the garrets: of several colleges. Vet 
the admonition which, even under such circumstances, Addison addressed to 
the University is singularly gentle, respectful and even affectionate. Indeed, 
he could not find it in his heart to deal harshly even with imaginary persons. 
His fox-hunter, though ignorant, stupid and violent, is at heart a good fellow, 
and is at last reclaimed by the clemency of the King. Steele was dissatisfied with 
his friend’s moderation, and, though he acknowledged that the Frecholdr, 
was excellently written, complained that the ministry played on a lute when it 
was necessary to blow the trumpet. He accordingly determined to execute a 
flourish after his own fashion, and tried to rouse the public spirit of the nation 
by means of a paper called the 7own Ta/k, which is now as utterly forgotten 
as his Aa: dishwran, as his ‘* Crisis,” as his ** Letter to the Bailiff of Stock- 
bridge,” as his ‘‘ Reader,” in short, as everything that he wrote without the 
hetp of Addison. 

In the same year in which the ‘ Drummer” was acted, and in which the 
first numbers of the /+recho/der appeared, the gstrangement of Pope and 
Addison became compicte. Addison had from the first seen that Pope was 


% 


* Miss Aikin has been most unfortunate in ber account of this Rebellion, We will 
notice only two errors which occur in one page, She says that the Kebellion was under 
aaken in favour of James I{., who had been fourteen years dead, ang, that ic Was brads 
by Charles Edward. who was not born (ii. 172). 
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false and malevolent. Pope had discovered that Addison was jealous. The 
discovery was made in a strange manner. Pope had written the ‘ Rape of 
the Lock,” in two cantos, without supernatural machinery. These two cantgas 
had been loudly applauded, and by none more soy than by Addison. THen 
Pope thought of the Sylphs and Gnomes, Ariel, Momentilla, Crispassa and 
Umbriel ; and resulved to interweave the Rosicrucian mythology with the 
original fabric. He asked Addison's advice. Addisan said that the poem as it 
was a delicious little thing, and entreated Pope not to run the risk of mag- 
ring what was so excellent in trying tomend it. Pope afterwards declared that 
this insidious counsel first opened his eyes to the baseness of him who gave it. 

Now there can be no doubt that Pope's plan was most ingenious, and that he 
afterwards executed it with great skill and success. But does it necessarily 
follow that Addison's advice was bad ? And if Addisun’s advice was bad, does 
it necessarily follow that it was given from bad motives ? Ifa friend were to ask 
us whether we would advise bim to risk his all in a lottery of which the chances 
were ten to one against him, we should do our best to dissuade him from run- 
ning such a risk. ven if he were so lucky as to get the £30,000 prize, 
we should not admit that we had counselled him ill; and we should cer- 
tainly think it the height cf injustice in him to accuse us of having been 
actuated by malice. We think Addison's advice good advice. — It rested on a 
sound principle, the result of long and wide experience. The general rule 
wndoubtedly is that, when a successful work of imagination has been produced, 
it should not be recast. We cannot at this moment call to mind a single 
instance in which this rule has been transgressed with happy effect, except the 

-instance of the ‘Rape of the Lock.” Tasso recast his ‘Jerusalem ;” 
Akenside recast his ‘ Pleasure of the Imagination,” and his ‘‘ Epistle to 
Curio.” Pope himself, emboldened no doubt by the success with which he 
had acpauded and remodelled the ' Rape of the Lock,” made the same 
experiment on the * Dunciad.” All these attempts failed. Who was to forsee 
that Pope would, once in his life, be able to do what he could not himself do 
twice, and what nobody else has ever done ? 

Addison's advice was good. But had it been bad, why should we pronounce 
it dishonest? Scott tells us Chat ore, of his best friends predicted the failure of 
Waverley.” Herder adjured Goethe not to take so unpromising a subject as 
** Faust.” Hume tried to dissuade Robertson from writing the “ History of 
Charles the Fifth.” Nay, Pope, himself was one of those who prophesied that 
Cato" would never succeed on the stage, and advised Addison to print it 
without risking a representation. But Scatt, Geothe, Robertson, Addison, 
had the good sense and generosily to give their advisers credit for the best 
intentions. Pope's heart was not of the same kind with theirs. 

In 1745. while he was engaged in translating the ‘‘ Thad,” he met Addison 
at a coffee-house. Phillips and Budgell were there ; but their sovereign got rid 
af them, and asked Pope to dine with him alone. After dinner, Addison said 
that he lay under a difficulty which he wished to explain. ‘* Tickell,” he said, 
‘* translated some time ago the first book of the ‘Tliad.’ IT have promised to 
look it over and correct it. I cannot therefore ask to see yours ; for that would 
would be double dealing.” Pépe made a civil reply, and begged that his second 
book might have the:advantage of Addison’s revision. Addison readily agreed, 
looked over the second book, and sent it back with warm commendations. 

Tickell’s version of the first book appeared soon after this conversation. In 
the preface, all rivalry was earnestly disclaimed. Tickell declared that he 
should ‘not go on with ihe ‘‘Tliad.” That enterprise he should leave to 
powers which he admitted to be superior to his own. His only view, he said, 
in publishing this specunen was to the favour of the public fo a (rans- 
lation of the “ Odyssey,” in which he had made some | | so 

Addison, andwAddison’s devoted followers, pronounced both the versions 
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good, but maintained that Tickell's had more of the original. The town gave 
a decided preference to Pope's. We do not think it worth while to settle such 
a question of precedence. Neither of the rivals can be said to have transhated 
the “* Iliad,” unless, indeed, the word translation be used in the sense which ét 
bears in the “‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” When Bottom makes his appear: 
ance with an ass's head instead of his own, Peter Quince exclaims, ‘ Bless 
thee !° Bottom, bless thee ! thou art translated.” In this sense, undoubtedly, 
the readers of either Pope or Tickell may very properly exclaim, ‘' Bless thee ! 
Homer ; thou art translated indeed.” 

Our readers will, we hope agree with us in thinking that no man in Addison's 
situation could have acted more fairly and kindly, both towards Pope, and 
towards Tickell, than he appears to have done. But an odious suspicion bad 
spring up in the mind ef Pope. He fancied, and he soon firmly believed, 
that there was a deep conspiracy against his fame and his fortunes. The work 
on which he had staked his reputation was to be depreciated. The subserip- 
tion, on which rested his hopes of a competence, was to be defeated. With 
this view Addison had made a rival translation; Tickell hac consented to 
father it; and the wits of Button’s had united to puff it. 

Is there any external evidence to support this grave accusation? The 
answer is short. There is absolutcly none. 

Was there any internal evidence which proved Addison to be the author of 
this version? Was it a work which Tickell was incapable of producing? 
Surely not. Tickell was a Fellow of a College at Oxford, and must be sup- 
posed to have been able to construe the ‘ iad 3” and he was a better versifier 
than his friend. We are not aware that Pope pretended to have discovered 
any turns of expressicn peculiar to Addison. Had such turns of expression 
been discovered, they would de sufficiently accounted for by supposing Addison 
to have corrected his friend’s lines, as he owned that he had done. 

Is there anything in the character of the accused persons which makes the 
accusation probable 2 We answer confidently — nothing. Tickcll was long 
after this time described by Pope himself as a very fair and worthy man. 
Addison had been, during many years, Hefore the public. — Literary rivals, 
political opponents, had kept their cycs on him. But neither envy nor faction 
im their utmost rage, had ever imputed to him a single deviation from the laws 
of honourand of social morality. Had he been indeed a man meanly jealous of 
fame and capable of stooping to base and wicked arts for the purpose of in- 
juring his competitors, would his vices haye remained latent so long? He was 
a writer of tragedy ; had he ever injured Rowe? He was a writer of 
comedy ; had he not done ample justice to Congreve and given valuable hebp 
to Steele? He was a pamphleteer ; have not his good nature amd generosity 
been acknowledged by Swift, his rival in fame and his adversary in polities ? 

That Tickell should have been guilty of a villainy scems ‘0 us highty 
imorobable. That Addison should have been guilty of villainy seems to os 
highly improbable. But that thése two men -hould have conspired together to 
commit a villainy seems to us improbable in a tenfold degree. Alf that 49 
known to us of their intercourse tends to prove, that it was not the intet- 
course of two accomplices in crime. These are some of the lines in which 
Tickell poured forth his sorrow over the coffin of Addison : | 


“Or dostthou warn poor mortals left behind, 
A task well suited to thy gentle mind 
Oh, if somaticnes thy spotless form déscend, 
To me thine afd, thou guardian genius, lend. 
When taisguides ma, or when fear alarms, 
When pain jigtzeases, or when pleasure charms, | 
In silent whi Ps idl ghis impart, 
And rarn from Hl « and feeble heart, 
iene through the thy 2 trod befor: 
il bliss shal! oin, nor death can part us ax 
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In what words, we should like to know, did this guardian genius invite his 
pupil to join in a plan such as the Editor of the Satirist would hardly dare 
to propose to the Editor of the Age. 

edo not accuse Pope of bringing an accusation which he knew to be 
false. We have not the smallest doubt that he believed it to be true; and the 
evidence on which he believed it he found in his own bad heart. His own 
life was one long series of tricks, as mean and as malicious as that of which he 
suspected Addison and Tickell. H+ was all stiletto and mask. To injure, to 
insult, and to save himself from ‘!:¢ consequences of injury and insult by 
lying and equivocating, was the habit of his life. He published a lampoon 
on the Duke of Chandos ; he was taxed with it ; and he lied and equivocated. 
He published a lampoon on Aaron Hill ; he was taxed with it; and he 
lied and equivocated. He published a still fouler lampoon on Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu ; he was taxed with it ; and he lied with more than usual 
effrontery and vehemence. He puffed himself and abused his enemies under 
feigned names. He robbed himself of his own letters and then raised the 
hue and cry after them. Besides his frauds of malignity, of fear, of interest 
and of vanity, there were frauds which he seems to have committed from love 
of fraud alone. He had ahabit of stratagem—a pleasure in outwitting all 
who came near him. Whatever his object might be, the indirect road to it 
was that which he preferred. For Bolingbroke, Pope undoubtedly felt as 
much love and veneration as it was in his nature to feel for any human being. 
Yet Pope was scarcely dead when it was discovered that, from no motive 
except the mere love of artifice, he had been guilty of an act of gross perfidy 
to Bolingtroke. 

Nothing was more natural than that such a man as this should attribute to 
others that which he felt within himself. A plain, probable, coherent ex- 

tion is frankly given to him. He is certain that it is all a romance. 
A line of conduct scrupulously fair, and even friendly, is pursued towards 
him. He is convinced that it is merely a cover for a vile intrigue by 
which he is to be disgraced and ruined. It is vain to ask him for proofs. 
He has none and wants none, e:cept those which he carries in his own 
bosom. 

Whether Pope’s malignity at length provoked Addison to retaliate for the 
first and last time, cannot now be known with certainty. We have only 
Pope's story, which runs thus. A pamphiet appeared containing some 
reflections which stung Pope to the quick. What those reflections were, and 
whether they were reflections of which he had a right to complain, we have 
now no means of deciding. The Ear] of Warwick, a foolish and vicious lad, 
who regarded Addison with the feelings with which such lads generally regard 
their best friends, told Pope, truly or falsely, that this pamphlet had been 
written by Addison’s direction. When we consider what a tendency stories 
have to grow, in passing even from one honest man to another honest man, 
and when we consider that to the name of honest man neither Pope nor the 
Earl of Warwick had a claim, we are not disposed to attach much importance 
to this anecdote. 

It is certain, however, that Pope was furious. He had already sketched the 
character of Atticus in prose. In his anger he turned this prose into the bril- 
liar and energetic lines which PbS age Clpttal by heart, or ought to know 
by heart, and sent them to Addison. charge which Pope has enforced 
with great skill is probably not without foundation. Addison was, we are 
inclined to believe, too of presiding over a circle of bumble friends. Of 
the other imputations which ies famous lines are intended to convey, 
scarcely one has ever been proved to be just, and some are certainly false. That 
Addison was not.n the habit of “ damning with faint praise” appears from 
innumerable passages in his writings, and from none more than from those in 
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which he mentions Pope. And it is not merely unjust, but ridiculous, to 
describe a man who made the fortune of almost every one of his intimate 
friends, as ‘‘ so obliging that he ne'er obliged.” 

That Addison felt the sting of Pope’s satire keenly, we cannot doubt. That 
he was conscious of one of the weaknesses with which he was reproached, 
is highly probable. But his heart, we firmly believe, acquitted him of the 
pravest part ofthe accusation. He acted like himself. Asa satirist he was, 
at his own weapons, more than Pope’s match; and he would have been 
at no loss for topics, A distorted and diseased body, tenanted by a yet more 
distorted and diseased mind—spite and envy thinly disguised by sentiments as 
benevolent and noble as those which Sir Peter Teazle admired in Mr. Joseph 
Surface ; a feeble sickly licentiousness—an odious love of filthy and noisome 
images—these were things which a genius less powerful than that to which 
we owe the Spectator could easily have held up to the mirth and hatred of 
mankind. Addison had, moreover, at his command, other means of vengeance 
which a bad man would not have scrupled to use. He was powerful in the 
state. Pope was a Catholic; and, in those times, a minister would have 
found is easy to harass the mosti nnocent Catholic by innumerable petty 
vexations. Pope, near nate years later, said that “through the lenity of 
the govenment alone he could live with comfort.” ** Consider,” he exclaimed, 
“the injury that a man of high rank and credit may do to a private person, 
under penal laws and many other disadvantages.” It is pleasing to reflect 
that the only revenge which Addison took was to insert in the Freeholder a 
warm encomium on the translation of the © Tiiad,” and to exhort all lovers of 
learning to put down their names as subscribers. There could be no dowbt, 
he said, from the specimens already published, that the masterly hand of Pope 
would clo as much for Homer as Dryden had done for Virgil. From that time 
to the end of his life, he always treated Pope, by Pope’s own acknowledge- 
ment, with justice. Friendship was, of course, at an end. 

One reason which induced the Earl of Warwick to play the ignominious 
part of talebearer on this occasion, may have been his dislike of the marriage 
which was about to take place between@#is mother and Addison. The Coun- 
tess Dowager, a daughter of the old and honourable family of the Middletons 
of Chirk, a family which, in any country but ours, would be called noble, 
resided at Holland House. Addison had, curing some years, occupied at 
Chelsea a small dwelling, once the abode of Nell Gwynn. Chelsea is now 
a district of London, and Holland House may be called a town residence. But, 
in the days of Anne and George the First, milkmaids and sportsmen wandered 
between green hedges and over fields bright with daisies, from Kensington al- 
mast to the shore ofthe Thames. Addison and Lady Warwick were country 
neighbours and became intimate friends. The great wit and scholar tried to 
allure the young Lord from the fashionable amusements of beating watchmen, 
breaking windows and rolling women in hogsheads down Holborn Hill, 
to the study of letters and the practice of virtue. These well-meant exertions 
did little good, however, either to the disciple orto the master. Lord 
Warwick grew up a rake; and Addison fell in love. The mature beauty of 
the Countess has been celebrated by poets in language which, after a very 

large allowance has been made for flattery, would lead us to believe that she 
was 2 fine woman; and her rank doubtless heightened her attractions. The 
courtship was long. The hopes of the lover appear to have risen and fallen 
with the fortunes of his party. His attachment ws at length a matter of such 
notoriety that, when he visited Ireland for the last time, Rowe addressed come 
consolatory verses to the Chloe of Holland House. It strikes us asa little 
strange that, in these verses, Addison should be called Lycidas; g name ol 
singularly evil omen for a swain just about to cross St. Gedige’s Channel. 
t length Chloe capitulated. Addison was, indeed, able to treat with her on 
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equal terms. He had reason to expect preferment even higher than that-which 
he had attained. He had inherited the fortune of a brother who died Governor 
of Madras. Wie had purchased an estate in Warwickshire, and had been wel- 
comed to his domain in very tolerable verse by one of the neighbouring 
squires, the poetical fox-hunter, William Somerville. In August 1716, the 
newspapers announced that Joseph Addison, Esquire, famous for many 
excellent works both in verse and prose, had espoused the Countess Dowager 
of Warwick. 

He now fixed his abode at Holland House—a house which can boast of a 
greater number of inmates distinguished in political and literary history than 
any other private dwelling in England. His portrait now hangs there. The 
features are pleasing ; the complexion is remarkably fair ; but in the expression 
we trace rather the gentleness of his disposition than the force and keenness of 
his intellect. . 

Not long after his marriage he reached the height of civil greatness. The 
Whig Government had, during sone time, been torn by internal dissensions. 
Lord Townshend led one section of the Cabinet, Lord Sunderland the other. 
At length, in the spring of 1717, Sunderland triumphed. Townshend retired 
from office, and was accompanied by Walpole and Cowper. Sunderland pro- 
ceeded to reconstruct the aia and Addison was appointed Secretary of 
State. It is certain that the Seals were pressed upon him, and were at first 
declined by him. Men equally versed in official business might easily have 
heen found, and his colleagues knew that they could not expect assistance 
from him in debate. Tle owed his elevation tu his popularity, to his stainless 
probity and to his literary fame. 

But scarcely had Adidison entered the Cabinet when his health began to 

fail, From one serious attack he recovered in the autumn, and his recovery 
wus celebrated in Latin verses, worthy of his own pen, by Vincent Bourne, 
who was then at T a | College, Cambridge. A relapse soon took place, and 
in the following spring Addison was prevented by a severe asthma from discharg- 
ing the duties of his post. He resigned it, and was succeeded by his friend 
Craggs, a young man whose natural parts, though little improved by cultiva- 
tion, were quick and showy, whose graceful person and winning manners had 
made him generally acceptable in society, and who, if he had lived, would 
probably have been the most formidable of all the rivals of Walpole. 
' As yet there was no Joseph Hame. The Ministers therefore were able to 
westow on Addison a retiring pension £1,500 a year, In what form this pen- 
sion was given we are not told by the biographers, and have not time to 
inquire. But it is certain that Addison did nut vacate his seat in the House of 
Comrfions. | 

Rest of mind and body seem to have re-established his health, and he thanked 
God with cheerful piety for having set him free both from his office and from 
his asthma. Many years seemed to be before him, and he meditated many 
works—a tragedy on the death of Socrates, a translation of the Psalms, a treatise 
on the evidences of Christianity. Of this last performance a part, which we 
could well spare, has c me down to us. 

But the fatal oe soon returned and gradually prevailed against all 
the resources of medicine. It is melancholy to think that the last moments of 
such a life should have been overclouded both by domestic and by political 
vexations. A tradition which began early, which been generally received, 
and to which we have nothing to oppose, represented his wife as an arrogant 
and imperious woman. It is said that, all his health failed him, be was glad 


with the gilded devices of the House of Rich, to some tavern where he ¢ | 
enjoy a hugh ‘a @)k about Virgil and Boilean, and a bottle of claret, with the 
friends of hi 


er days. those friends, however, were not left to him. 
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Sir Richard Steele had been gradually estranged by various causes. He con- 
sidered himself as one who, in evil times, had braved martyrdom for his political 
principles, and demanded, when the Whig party was triumphant, a large com- 
pensation for what he had suffered when it was militant. The Whig leaders 
took a very different view of his claims. They thought that he had, by his 
own petulance and folly, brought them as well as well as himself into trouble, 
and though they did not absolutely neglect him, doled out favours to him with 
a sparing hand. It was natural that he should be angry with them, and 
especially angry with Addison. Rut what above all scems to have disturbed 
Sir Richard was the elevation of Tickell, who, at thirty, was made by Addison 
Under-Secretary of State, while the editor of the Zaéler and Sfeclator, the 
author of the ‘Crisis,’ the member for Stackbridge, who had been perse 
cuted for firm adherence to the House of Hanovy, was, at near fifty, forced, 
after many solicitations and complaints, to content himself with a share in the 

atent of Drury Lane Theatre. Steele himself says, in his celebrated letter to 
-ongreve, that Addison, by his preference of Tickell, “incurred the warmest 
resentment ef other yentlemen,” and everything secms to indicate that, of 
those resentful gentlemen, Steele was hitnselt ane, 

While poor Sir Richard was breoding over what he considered as Addison's 
unkindness, a new cause of quarrel arose. The Whig party, already divided 
against itself, was rent by a new schism, The celebrated Bill for Jimiting the 
number of Peers had been brought in. The proud Duke of Somerset, first 
in rank of all the nobles whose religion permitted them to sit in Parliament, 
was the ostensible author of the measure. But it) was supported, and in truth 
devised by the Prime Minister. 

We are satisfied that the Bill was most permicious, and we fear that the mo- 
tives which induced Sunderland to frame it were not honourable to him. But 
we cannot deny that it was supported by many of the best and wisest men ot 
that age. Nor was this strange. The royal prerogative had, within the memory 
of the generation then in the vigour of Ife, been so grossly abused that it was 
still regarded with a jealousy which, when the abet situation of the House 
of Bruuswick is considered, may perhaps (®@ called immodesate. The preroga- 
tive of creating Peers had, in the opinion of the Whigs, been grossly abused by 
Queen Anne’s last ministry, and even the Torics glacitedt that her Majesty, 
in swamping, as it has since been called, the Upper House, had dane what 
only an extreme case could justify. The theory cf the English constitution, 
according to many high puthorities was that three independent powers, the 
sovereign, the nobility and the commons, ought constantly to act as checks 
on each other. If this theory were sound, it seemed ta follow that to put one 
of these powers under the absolute control of the other two, was absurd. 
But if the number of peers were wnlimited, it could not be denied that the 
Upper House was under the absolute control of the Crown and the Commons, 
and was indebted only to their moderation for any power which it might be 
suffered to retain. " 

Steele took part with the Opposition, Addison with ge Ministers. Steele, 
in a paper called the /Vebianm, vehemently attacked the Bill. Sunderland 
called for help on Addison, and Addison obeyed the call. Ina paper called the 
Old |Whig, he answered, and indeed refuted, Steele’s arguments. It seems to 
us that the premises of both the controversialists were unsound, that on those 

emises Addison reasoned well and Steele ill; and ghat consequently Addison 

wought out a false conclusion while Steele blundered upon the truth. In. 
style, in wit and in politeness, Addison maintained his superiority, though 
the Old Whig is by no means one of his happiest performances. ° 

Speen aay eae aeek eee ” ae en mre arenes 

* Miss Aikin eays that these pieces, never having been pu ghipeng he now of extreme 
sarity. Thisisa mistake. They have been reprinted, an be obtained witheut 
the gmafiest dificulty. The copy vow lying before us bears the dats of 1789. 
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At first both the anonymous opponents observed the laws of propriety; 
but at length Steele so far forgot himself as to throw an odious imputation 
on the morals of the chiefs of the administration. Addison replied with 
severity, but, in our opinion, with less severity than was due to so grave an 
oflence against morality and decorum ; nor did he, in his just anger, forget for a 
moment the laws of good taste and good breeding. One calumny which has 
heen often repeated, and never yet contradicted, it is our duty to expose. It 
is asserted in the ‘‘ Biographia Britannica,” that Addison designated Steele as 
“‘Hittle Dicky,” This assertion was repeated by Johnson, who had never seen 
the Old Whig, and was therefore excusable. It has also been repeated by Miss 
Aikin, who has seen the Old Whig, and for whom therefore there is less 
excuse. Now it is true that the words ‘little Dicky" occur in the O/d IWhag, 
and that Steele's name was Richard. It is equally true that the words “ little 
Isaac” occur in the ‘‘ Duennm,"” and that Newton's name was Isaac. But we 
confidently affirm that Addison's little Dicky had no more to do with Steele, 
than Sheridan’s little Isaac with Newton. If we apply the words ‘‘ little 
Dicky” to Steele, we deprive a very lively and ingenious passage, not only 
of all its wit but of all its meaning. Little Dicky was the nickname of Henry 
Norris, an actor of remarkably small stature, but of great humour, who played 
the usurer Gomez, then a most popular part, in Dryden's ‘‘ Spanish Friar.'’* 

The merited reproof which Steele had received, though softened by some 
kind and courteous expressions, galled him bitterly. He replied with little 
force and great acrimony; but no rejoinder appeared. Addison was fast 
hastening to his grave ; and had, we may well suppose, little disposition to 
prosecute a quarrel with an old friend. His complaint had terminated in 
drapsy. He bore up long and manfully. But at length he abandoned all hope, 
dismissed his physicians and calmly prepared himself to die. 

His works he entrusted to the care of Tickell, and dedicated them a very few 
days before his death to Craggs, in a Jetter written with the sweet and graceful 
eloquence of a Saturday's Spefater. In this, his last composition, he alluded 
to his approaching end in words so manly, so cheerful and so tender, that it is 
dificult to read them without tears At the same time he earnestly recom- 
mended the interest of Tickell to the care of Craggs 

Within a few hours of the time at which this dedication was written, Addison 
sent to beg Gay, who was then living by his wits about town, to come to 
Holland Hous. Gay went, and was received with great kindness. To his 
amazement his forgiveness was implored by the dying man. Poor Gay, the 
the most good-natured and simple of mankind, could not imagine what he had 
to forgive. There was, however, some wrong, the remembrance of which 
weighed on Addison’s mind, and which he declared himself anxious to repair. 
He was in a state of extreme exhaustion; and the parting was doubtless a 
friendly one on both sides. of ae that some plan to serve him had 
been in agitation at Court, and had been frustrated by Addison's influence. 
Nor is this improbable. Gay had paid assiduous court to the royal family. But 
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* We will transcribe the whole paragraph. How it can ever have been misunderstood 
is unintelligible to us: 

** But our author's chief concern is for the House of Commons, whom he repre- 
sents as naked and defenceless, when the Crown, by losing this eee eae 
be less able to protect them against the power of a House of Lords. bears 
laughing when the Spanish Friar represents little Dicky, under the person of 
sonst, ane the Colone] that was able to fright him out of his wits with a 
single frown? This Gom 3 he, few u him like a Hier sll gee etn 
the Devil Delog STONE in him, and gave bastinado an bastinado, and buffet . 
on buffet, which the poor Colonel, prostrate, suffered with a most Christian 
patience. The improbability of the fact nevers fails to raise mirth in the audience ; 
and one gpay venture to answer for a British House of Commons, if we may guess 
from ite t bi/serto, that i¢ will scarce be either so tame or so weak as cur aather 
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in the Queen’s days he had been the eulogist of Bolingbroke, and was still con- 
nected with many Tories. It is not strange that Addison, while heated by 
conflict, should have thought himself justified in obstructing the preferment of 
one whom he might regard as a political enemy. Neither is it strange that, 
when reviewing his whole life, and earnestly serutinising all his motives, he 
should think that he had acted an unkind an ungenerous part, in using his 
power against a distressed man of letters, who was as harmless and as helpless 
as a child. 

One inference may be drawn from this anecdote. It appears that Addison, 
on his death-bed, called himself to a strict account, and was not at ease till he 
had asked pardon for an injury which it was not even suspected that he had 
committed—for an injury which would have caused disquiet only to a very 
tender conscience. ITs it not then reasonable to infer that, if he had really been 
guilty of forming a base conspiracy apatst the fame and fortunes of a rival, he 
would have expressed some remorse for so serious a crime? But it is unneces- 
sary to multiply arguinents and evidence for the Defence, when there is neither 
arpument nor evidence for the Accusation. 

The last moments of Addison were perfectly screne. His interview with his 
step-son is universally known. ‘‘ See,” he said, ‘‘how a Christian can die.” 
The piety of Addison was, in truth, of a singularly cheerful character. The 
feeling which predominates in all his devotional writings, is protitude. God 
was to him the allwise and allpowerful friend who had watched over his cradle 
with more than maternal tenderness ; who had listened to his cries before they 
could form themselves in prayer ; who had preserved his youth from the snares 
of vice; who had made his cup run over with worldly blessings; who had 
doubled the value of those blessings by bestowing a thankful heart to enjoy 
them, and dear friends to partake them ; who had rebuked the waves of the 
Ligurian gulf, who had purified the autumnal air of the Campagna, and had 
restrained the avalanches of Mont Cenis. Of the Psalms, his favourite was 
that which represents the Ruler of all things under the endearing image of a 
shepherd, whose crook guides the flock safe, through gloomy and desolate glens, 
to meadows well-watered and rich with @erbage. On that goodness to which 
he ascribed all the happiness of his life, he relied in the hour of death with the 
love which casteth out fear. He died on the seventeenth of June, 1719. He 
had just entered on his forty-cighth year. | 

His body lay in state in the Jerusalem Chamber, and was borne thence to 
the Abbey at dead of night. The choir sang a funeral hymn. Bishop Atter- 
bury, one of those Tories who had loved and honoured the most accomplished 
of the Whigs, met the corpse, and led the procession by torchlight, round the 
shrine of Saint Edward and the graves of the Plantagenets, to the Chapel of 
Henry the Seventh. On the north side of that Chapel, in the vault of the 
House of Albemarle, the coffin of Addison lies next to the cofin of Moprtagu. 
Yet a few months; and the same mourners again along the same aisle, 
The same sad anthem was again chanted. e same vault was again opened ; 
and the coffin of Craggs was placed close to the coffin of Addison. 

Many tributes were paid to the memory of Addison; but one alone is 
now remembered. Tickell bewailed his fnend in an elegy which would do 
honour to the greatest name in our literature, and which unites the energy and 
magnificence of Dryden to the tenderness and purity of Cowper. This fine 
oem was prefixed to a superb edition of Addison's works, which was published 
in 3721, by subscription. The names of the subscrfbers proved how widely his 
fame had spread. That his countrymen should be eager to | his 
writings, even in a costly form, is not wonderful. But it is wonderful that, 
t 1 English literature was then little studied on the ritinenteS ish 
Grandees, Italian Prelates, Marshals of France, should b® found in the list. 
Among the most remarkable names are those of the Queen of Sweden, of 
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Prince Eugene, of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, of the Dukes of Parma, 
“Modena and Guastalla, of the Doge of Genoa, of the Regent Orleans and of 
‘Cardinal Dubois. We ought to add that this edition, though eminently beau 
tiful, is in some important points defective ; nor, indeed, co we yet possess a 
‘contplete collection of Addison's writings. | 

It is strange that neither his opulent and noble widow, nor any of his 

werful and attached friends should have thought of placing even a simple 
tablet, inscribed with his name, on the walls of the Shey: It was not tll 
three generations had laughed and wept over his pages that the omission was 
ares by the public veneration. At length, in our own time, his image, skil- 
fally graven, appeared jin Poet’s Corner. It represents him, as we can conceive 
him, clad in his dressing-gown and freed from his wig, stepping from his 
parlour at Chetsea into his trim little garden, with the account of the 
4 Everlasting Club,” or the ‘ Loves of Hilpa and Shalum,” just finished for 
the next day's Spec/ator, in his hand. Such a mark of national respect was 
due to the tinsullied statesman, to the accomplished scholar, to the olaster of 
pure English eloquence, to the consummate painter of life and manners. It 
was due, above all, to the great satirist, who alone knew how to use ridicule 
without abusing it, who, without inflicting a wound, effected a great social 
reform, and who reconciled wit and virtue, after a long and disastrous separar 
tion, during which wit had been led astray by profligacy and virtue by 
fanaticism. 
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THE EARL OF CHATHAM. (Ocropgr, 1844.) 

3. Correspondence of William Prtt, Earl of Chatham. 4 vols. 8vo. London, 1840. 
% sr of Horace Walpole, Earl of Usford, to Horace Mann. 4 vols. $vo. London, 

| EOES~44. 
MORE than ten years ago we commenced a sketch of the political life of the 
great Lord Chatham.* We then stopped at the death of George the Second 
With the intention of speedily resuming our task. Circumstances, which it would 
be tedious to explain, long prevented “'s frcim carrying this intention into effect. 
Nor can we regret the delay. For the materials which were within our reach 
In 3834 were scanty and unsatisfactory when compared with those which we 
At present possess. Even now, though we have had access to some valuable 
sources of information which have not yet been opened to the public, who can- 
not but feel that the history of the first ten years of the reign of George IIT. is 
but imperfectly known to us, Nevertheless, we are inclined to think that 
we are in a condition to lay before our readersa narrative neither uninstractive 
uninteresting. We therefore return with pleasure to our long interrupted 
BOUT. | 

_. We loft Pixs in the zenith of prosperity and glory, the idol of England, the 
terror of France, the admiration of the whole civilized world. The wind, 
from whatever quarter it blew, carried to-England tidings of battles won, for-' 
tresses taken, era added to the empire. At home factions had sunk into 
a lethargy such has had™ever been known since the great religious schist of 
the sixteenth century bad roused the public mind from repose. 

In order that the events which we have to relate may be clearly understood, 
ht may be desirable that we should advert to the causes which had for a time 
rss Sr the animation of both the great English parties. a 
"_Tf, rejecting all that is m.rely accidental, we look at the essential charac- 
teristics of the Whig and the Tory, we may consider each of them as the 
representative of a great principle, essential] to the welfare’of nations. One is, 
in ai ial manner, the guardian of liberty, and the other of order. One is 

y power end the other the steadying power of the state. One.is the 
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sal, without which society would make no progress; the other phe ballast, 
without which there would be small safety in a tempest. But, during. the 
forty-six years which followed the accession of the House of Hanover, these 
distinctive peculiarities seemed to be eHaced. The Whig conceived that he 
could not better serve the cause of civil and religious freedom than by strenu- 
ously supporting the Protestant dynasty. The Tory conceived that he could 
not better prove his hatred of revolutions than by attacking a government to 
which a revolution had given birth. Both came by degrees to attach mare 
importance to the means than to the end. Both were tires into unnatural 
situations ; and both, like animals transported to an uncongenial chinate, 
languished and degencrated. The Tory, removed from the sunshine of the 
Court, was as a camel in the snows of Lapland. The Whig, basking in the 
rays of royal favour, was as a reindeer in the sands of Arabia. 

ante tells us that he saw, in Malebolge, a strange encounter between a 
huinan form and a serpent. The enemies, after crucl wounds inflicted, stoad 
for a time glaring on each other. A great cloud surrounded them, and then a 
wonderful metamorphosis began. Each creature was transfigured into the 
likeness of its antagonist. The serpent’s tail divided itself into two legs; the 
man’s legs intertwined themselves into a tail, The body of the serpent put 
forth arms ; the arms of the man shrank into his body. At length the serpent 
stood up a man, and spake ; the man sank down a serpent, and glided hissing 
away. Something hke this was the transformation which, during the reign of 
George the First befel the two English partics. Each gradually took the shape 
and colour of its foe, ull at length the Tory rose up erect, the zealot of freedom, 
and the Whig crawled and licked the dust at the fect uf power, 

It is true that when these degenerate politicians discussed questions merely 
speculative, and, above all, when they discussed questions relating ¢o the con- 
duct of their own grandfathers, they sill seemed to differ as their grandfathers 
had differed. The Whig, who, during three Parliaments, had never given one 
vote against the court, and who was ready to sell his soul for the Comptroller's 
Staff or for the Great Wardrobe, still professed to draw his political doctrines 
from Locke and Milton, still worshipped he memory of I’ym and Hampden, 
and would still, on the thirueth of January, take his glass, first to the man in 
the mask and then tothe man who would do it without amask. The Tory, on 
the other hand, while he reviled the mild and temperate Walpole as a deadly 
eneniy of liberty, could see nothing to reprobrate in the iron tyranny of Strafford 
and Laud. But whatever judgment the Whig or the Tory of that age might pro- 
nounce on transactions long a there can be no doubt that, as respected the 
practical questions then pending, the Tory was a reformer, and indeed an in- 
temperate and indiscreet reformer, while the Whig was conservative even to 
bigotry. Wehave ouselves seen similar ctlects produced in a neighbouring 
country by similar causes. Who would have Leheved, fifteen years ago, that 
M. Gaizotand Sf. Villemain would have to defend property and social order 
against the Jacobinical attacks of such enemics as M. Genoude and M, de La 
Roche Jaquelin ? | 

Thus the successors of the old Cavaliers had turne@demagogucs ; the suc- 
cessors of the old Roundheads had turned courtiers. Yet was it jong before 
their mutual animosity began to abate ; for it is the nature of parties to retain 
their original enmities far more firmly than their original principles. . During 
many years, 3 oo of Whigs, whom Sidney would have spushed as 
slaves, sare to wage Tosgesad ton with a generation of Tones whom 

effreys w pave hanged for republicans. Gees 
: Throw ‘the whole reign of George the Firsi, and through nearly hall of the 
reign of George the Secoud, a Tory was regauded as an enemy of the reigning 
housg, and was exchided from all the favours of the ie be Thatgh most 
of the country gentlemen were Tories, none but Whigs Were created peers 
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and beronets. Though most of the clergy were Tories, none but Whig 
were appointed deans and bish In every county, opulent and well- 
descended Tory squires complained that their names were left out of the com- 
mission of the peace, while men of small estate and mean birth, who were for 
toleration and excise, septennial parliaments and standing armies, presided 
at A ahd sessions, and became deputy lieutenants. 

y degrees some approaches were made towards a reconciliation. While 
Walpole was at the head of affairs, enmity to his power induced a large and 
powerful body of Whigs, headed by the heir apparent of the throne, to make 
an alliance with the Tories and a truce even with the Jacobites, After Sir 
Robert's fall, the ban which lay on the Tory party was taken off. The chief 
places in the administration continued to be filled by Whigs, and, indeed, could 
scarcely have been filled otherwise ; for the Tory nobility and gentry, though 
strong in numbers and in property, had among them scarcely a single man 
distinguished by talents, either for business or for debate. <A few of them, 
however, were admitted to subordinate offices ; and this indulgence produced a 
softening effect on the temper of the whole body. The first levee of George 
the Second after Walpole’s resignation was a remarkable spectacle. Mingled 
with the constant supporters of the House of Brunswick, with the Russells, the 
Cavendishes and the Pelhams, appeared a crowd of faces utterly unknown to 
the pages and gentlemen ushers, lords of rural manors, whose ale and fox- 
hounds were renowned in the neighbourhood of the Mendip hills, or round 
the Wrekin, but who had never crossed the threshold of the palace since the 
days when Oxford, with the white staff in his hand, stood behind Queen Anne. 

During the eighteen years which followed this day, both factions were 
gradually sinking deeper and deeper into repose. The apathy of the public 
mind is partly to be ascribed to the unjust violence with which the administra- 
tion of Walpole had been assailed. In the body politic, as in the natural 
body, morbid languor gencrally succeeds to morbid excitement. The people 
had been maddened by sophistry, by calumny, by rhetoric, by stimulants 
applied to the national pride. In the fulness of bread, they had raved as 
it amine had been in the land. While enjoying such a measure of civil and 
religious freedom as, till then, no great society had ever known, they had cried 
out for a Timoleon or a Brutus to stab their oppressor to the heart. They were 
in this frame of mind when the change of administration took place ; and 
they soon found that there was to be no change whatever in the system of 
government. The natural consequences followed. To frantic zeal succeeded 
sailen indifference. The cant of patriotism had not merely ceased to charm 
the public ear, but had become as nauseous as the cant of Puritanism after the 
tlownfall of the Rump. The hot fit was over, the cold fit had begun; and it 
was long before seditious arts, or even real gnevances, could bring back the 
fiery paroxyism which had run its course and reached its termination. 

wo attempts were made to disturb this tranquility. The banished heir of 
the House of Stuart headed a rebellion ; the discontented heir of the House of 
Bruns wick headed an opposition. Both the rebellion and the opposition came 
to nothing. The battle of Culloden annihilated the Jacobite party. The death 
ot Prince Frederic dissolved the faction which, under his guidance, had feebly 
atriven to annoy his father’s government. His chief followers hastened to make 
their peace with the ministry ; and the a torpor became complete. 

. Five years after the death of Prince Frederic, the public mind was for a time 
violently excited. But thissexcitement had nothing to do with the old disputes 
between Whigs and Tories. England was at war with France. The war had 
been teebly conducted. Minorca had been torn from us. Our fleet had retired 
before the white flag of the House of Bourbon. A bitter sense of humiliation, 
new to ‘the pane and bravest of nations, saperseded every other feeling. 
The cry of all the counties and great towns of the realm was for a government 
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which would retrieve the honour of the English arms. The two most power: 
ful men in the country were the Duke of Newcastle and Pitt. Alternate 
victories and defeats had made them sensible that neither of them could stand 
alone. The interest of the state, and the interest of their own ambition, 
impelled them to coalesce. By their coalition was formed the ministry which 
was in power when George the Third ascended the throne, 

The more carefully the structure of this celebrated ministry is examined, the 
more shall we see reason to marvel at the skill or the luck which had combined 
in one harmonious whole such various and, asit seemed, incompatible elements 
of force. The influence which is derived from stainless integrity, the influence 
which is derived from the vilest arts of corruption, the strength of aristocratical 
connection, the strength of democratical enthusiasm, all these things were for 
the first time found together. © Newcastle brought to the coalition a vast mass 
of power, which had descended to him from Walpole and Pelham. The public 
offices, the church, the courts of law, the army, the navy, the diplomatic 
service, swarmed with his creatures. The boroughs, which long afterwards 
me%e up the memorable schedules A and B, were represented by his nominees. 
The great Whig families, which, during several generations, had been trained 
in the discipline of party warfare, and were accustomed to stand together ina 
firm phalanx, acknowledged him as their captain. Vitt, on the other hand, had 
what Newcastle wanted, an eloquence which stirred the passions and charmed 
the imagination, a high reputation for purity, and the confidence and ardent love 
of millions. 

The partition which the two ministers made of the powers of government 
was singularly happy. Each occupied a province i which he was well 
qualified ; and neither had any inclination to.intrude himself into the province 
of the other. Newcastle took the treasury, the civil and ecclesiastical 
patronage, and the disposal of that part of the seeret service moncy which was 
then employed in bribing members of Parliament. Pitt was Secretary of State, 
with the direction of the war and of forcign affairs, Thus the filth of all the 
noisome and pestilential sewers of government was poured into one channel. 
Through the other passed only what ygs bright and stainless. Mean and 
selfish politicians, pining for commissionerships, gold sticks and ribands, 
flocked to the great house at the corner of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. There at ever 
levee, appeared eighteen or twenty pair of lawn sleeves ; for there was not, it 
was said, a single prelate who had not owed either his first elevation or some 
subsequent translation to Newcastle. There appeared those members of the 
House of Commons in whose silent votes the main strength of the government 
lay. One wanted a place in the excise for his butler. nother came about a 
prebend for his son. A third whispered that he had halt stood by his Grace 
and the Protestant succession ; that his last election had been very expensive ; 
that potwallopers had now no conscience ; and that he had been forced to take 
up money on mortgage; and that he hardly knew where to turn for five 
hundred pounds. The Duke pressed all their hands, passed his arms round all 
their shoulders, patted all their backs, and sent away, some with wages and 
soine with promises. From this traffic Pitt stood haughtily aloof. Not only 
was he himself incorruptible, but he shrank from the loathsome drudgery of 
corrupting others. He had not, however, been twenty years in Parliament, and 
ten in office, without discovering how the government wascarricd on. He was 

fectly aware that bribery was practised on a large scale by his colleagues. 
Hating the practice, yet despairing of putting it gown, and doubting, whether 
in those times, any ministry could stand without it, he determined to be blind 
to it. He would see nothing, know nothing, believe nothing. People who 
came to talk to him about shares in lucrative contracts or about the means of 
seouring a Cornish corporation, were soon put out of Yountenaace by his 
arrogant humility. They did him too much honour. “Such matters were 
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beyond his capacity. It was true that his poor advice about expeditions and 

treaties was listeried to with indulgence by a gracious sovereign. If the 

question were, who should copjmand in North America, or who should be 

ambassador at Berlin, his colleagues would probably condescend to take his 

opinion. But he had not the smallest influence with the Secretary of the 
reasury, and could not venture to ask even for a tidewaiter’s place. 

It may be doubted whether he did not owe as much of his popularity to his 
ostentatious purity as to his eloquence, or to his talents for the administration 
of war. It was everywhere said with delight and admiration that the great 
Commoner, without any advantages of birth or fortune, had, in spite of the 
dislike of the Court and of the aristocracy, made himself the first nran in Eng- 
land, and made England the first country in the world; that his fame was 
mentioned with awe in every palace from Lisbon to Moscow ; that his trophies 
were in all the four quarters of the globe ; yet that he was still plain William 
Pitt, without title or riband, without pension or sinecure place. Whenever he 
should retire, after saving the state, he must sell his coach horses and his 
silver candlesticks. Widely as the taint of corruption had spread, his hands 
were clean. They had never received, they had never given, the price of in- 
famy. Thus the coalition gathered to itself support from all the high and all 
the lea parts of human nature, and was strong with the whole united strength 
of virtue and of Mammon. 

_ Pitt and Newcastle were co-ordinate chief ministers. The subordinate places 
had been filled on the principle of including in the government every party 
and shade of party, the avowed Jacobites alone excepted, nay, every public 
man who, from his abilities or from his situation, seemed likely to be either 
useful in office or formidable in opposition. 

The Whigs, according to what was then considered as their prescriptive 
right, held i far the largest share of power. The tnain support of the ad- 
ministration was what may be called the great Whig connection-~a connec- 
tion which, during near half a century, had generally had the chief sway in the 
country, and whigh derived an immense authority from rank, wealth, borough 
interest and firm union. To this connection, of which Newcastle was the 
head, belonged the houses of Cavendish, Lennox, Fitzroy, Bentinck, Manners, 
Conway, Wentworth, and many vthers of high note. 

There were two other powerful Whig connections, either of which might have 
been a nucleus for a strong opposivion. But room had been found in the 
government for both. ie?) were known as the Grenville; and the Bedfords. 

The head of the Grenvilles was Richard, Earl Temple. His talents for ad- 
ministration and debate were of no high order. But his great possessions, 
his turbulent and unscrupulous character, his restless activity and his skill 
in the most ignoble tactics of faction, made him one of the most formidable 
enemies that a ministry could have. He was keeper of the privy seal. His 
brother George was treasurer of the navy, They were supposed to be on 
terms of close friendship with Pitt, who had married their sister, and was the 
most uxorious of husbands, | 
. The Bedfords, or, as they were called by their enemies, the Bloomsbury gang, 
“professed to be led by John, Duke of Bedford, but in truth led him wherever 
they chose, and very often led him where he never would have gone of his 
own accord. He had many good qualities of head and heart, and would have 
been certainly a respectable, and possibly a distinguished, man, if he had been 
leas under the influence of his friends, or more fortunate in choosing them. 
Some of them were indeed, ro do them justice, men of parts. But here, we 
are afraid, eulogy must end. Sandwich and Rigby were able debaters, plea- 
sant boon companions, dexterous intriguers, masters of all the arts of jobbin 
and electigneering, and both in public and private life, shamelessly immoyal 
{Weymouth had a watural eloquence, which sometimes astonished those who 
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knew how little he owed to study. But he was indolent and dissolute, and 
had earl daa le a fine estate with the dice-box and a fine constitution with 
the bottle. The wealth and power of the Duke, and the talents and audacity 
of some of his retainers, might have seriously annoyed the strongest ministry. 
But his assistance had been secured. He was Lerd Licutenant of Ireland ; 
Rigby was his secretary, and the whole party dutifully supported the measures 
of the Government. 

’ Two men had, a short time before, been thought likely to contest with Pitt 
the Jead of the House of Commons, William Murray and Henry Fox. But 
Murray had been removed to the Lords, and was Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench. Fox was, indeed, still in the Commons; but means had been found 
to secure, if not his strenuous support, at least his silent acquiescence. He 
was a poor man; he was a doting father. The office of Paymaster-General 
during an expensive war was, in that age, perhaps the most lucrative situation 
in the gift of the government. This office was bestowed on Fox. The hae 
of making a noble fortune in a few years, and of providing amply for his darling 
boy Charles, was irresistibly tempting. To hold a subordinate place, however 
profitable, after having led the House of Commons, and having been intrusted 
with the business of forming a ministry, was indeed a great descent. But a 
punctilious sense of personal] dignity was no part of the character of Henry Fox. 

We have not time to enumerate all the other men of weight who were, by 
same tie or other, attached to the government, We may mention Hardwicke, 
reputed the first lawyer of the age; Legge, reputed the first financier of the 

e; the acute and ready Oswald; the bold and humorous Nugent; Charles 

ownshend, the most brilliant and versatile of mankind; Elliot, Barrington, 
North, Pratt. Indeed, as far as we recollect, there were in the whole House 
of Commons only two men of distinguished abilities. who were not connected 
with the government; and those two men stood so low in public estimation, 
that the only service which they could have rendered to any government would 
have been to oppose it. We speak of Lord George Sackville and Bubb Dad- 
ington. 

ough most of the official men, andl] the members of the cabinet, were 
reputed Whigs, the Tories were by nou means excluded from employment. 
Pitt had gratified many of them with commands in the militia, which increased 
both their income and their importance in their own counties ; and they were 
therefore in better humour than at any time since the death of Anne. Some 
ef the party still continued to grumble over their punch at the ‘‘ Cocoa Tree ;” 
but in the House of Commons not a single one of the malcontents durst lift 
his eyes above the buckle of Pitt’s shoe. 

Thus there was absolutely no opposition. Nay, there was no sign from 
which it could be guessed in what quarter opposition was likely to arise. 
Several years passed during which Parliament seemed to have abdicated its 
chief functions. The Journals of the House of Commons, during four ses- 
sions, contain no trace of a division on a party question. The supphes, though 

ond precedent great, were voted without discussio The most animated 
ilebates of that period were on read bills and inclosuré bills. 

The old King was content; and it mattered little whether he were content 
or not. It would have been impossible for him to emancipate himself from 
a ministry so powerful, even if he had been inclined todo so. But he had no 
such inclination. He had once, indeed, been strongly prejudiced against Pitt, 
and had repeatedly been ill-used by Newcastle # but the vigour and success 
with which the war had been waged in Germany, and the smoothness with 
pick all pubic business was carried on, had produced a favourable change in 

¢ royal mind. | | - | 

| Shel was the posture of affairs when, on the twent: -filte of OctiBer, 1760, 
George the Second suddenly died, and George the Third, then twenty-two 
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years old, became King. The situation of George the Third differed widely 
from that of his grandfather and that of his great-grandfather. Many years 
had elapsed since a sovereign of England had been an object of affection 
to any part of his people. The first two Kings of the House of Hanover 
‘had neither those hereditary rights which have often supplied the defect 
of merit, nor those personal qualities which have often supplied the defect of 
title, A prince may be popular with little virtue or capacity, if he reigns 
hy birthright derived from a long line of illustrious predecessors. An usurper 
may be popular, if his genius has saved or aggrandised the nation which he 
governs. Perhaps no rulets have in our time had a stronger hold on the 
affection of subjects than the Emperor Francis, and his son-in law the Emperor 
Napoleon. But imagine a ruler with no better title than Napoleon, and 
no better understanding than Francis. Richard Cromwell was such a ruler ; 
and, as soon as an arm was lifted up against him, he fell without a struggle, 
amidst universal derision. George the First and George the Second were in 
a situation which bore some resemblance to that of Richard Cromwell. 
They were saved from the fate of Richard Cromwell by the strenuous and 
able exertions of the Whig party, and by the general conviction that the 
nation had no choice but between the House of Brunswick and popery. But 
by no class were the Guelphs regarded with that devoted affection, of which 
Charles the First, Charles the Second and James the Second, in spite of the 
greatest faults, and in the midst of the greatest misfortunes, received innume 
table proofs. Those Whigs who stood by the new dyna:'y so manfully with 
purse and sword did so on principles independent of, and, indeed, almost incom. 
patible with, the sentiment of devoted loyalty. The moderate Tories 
regarded the foreign dynasty as a great evil, which must be endured for fear 
ofa greater evil. In the eyes of the high Tories, the Elector was the most 
hateful of robbers and tyrants. The crown of another was on his head ; 
the blood of the brave and loyal was on his hands. Thus, during many years, 
the Kings of England were obiccts of strong personal aversion to many of 
their subjects, and of strong personal attachment to none. They found, 
indeed, firm and cordial support against the pretender to their throne; but 
this support was given, not at all fMtheir sake, but for the sake of a religious 
and political system which would have been endangered by their fall. This 
support, too, they were coinpelled to purchase by perpetually sacrifici 
their private inclinations to the party which had set them on the throne, an 
which maintained them there. 

At the close of the reign of George the Second, the feeling of aversion with 
which the House of Brunswick had long been regarded by half the natfon 
had died away; but no feeling of affection to that house had yet sprung up. 
There was little, indeed, in the old King’s character in inspire esteem or 
tenderness. He was rot our countryman. He never set foot on our soil 
till he was more than thirty years old. His speech betrayed his foreign origin 
and breeding. His love for his native Jand, though the most amiable art of 
his character, was not likely to endear him to his British subjects. He was 
never so happy as whey he could exct St. James's for Hermhausen ; that 
year after year, our fleets were employed to convoy him to the Continent, 
that the interests of his kingdom were as nothing to him when compared with 
the interests of his Electorate, could scarcely be denied. As to the re: 
he had neither the qualities which make dulness respectable, nor the qualiti 
which make libertinism attractive. He had been a bad son and a worse 
father, an unfaithful husban®and an ungraceful lover. Not one magnanimous 
or humane action is recorded of him ; but many instances of meanness, and 
of a harshness which, bat for the strong constitutional restraints under which 
he was Plgced, might have made the misery of his people. . 

He died ; and aSonce a new world opened, The young King was a born 
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Englishman. All his tastes ard habits, good or bad, were English. No 

rtion of his subjects had anything to reproach him with. Even the remain- 
ing adherents of the House of Stuart could scarcely impute to him the guilt 
of usurpation. He was not responsible for the Revolution, for the Act of 
Settlement, for the suppression of the nsings of 171§ and of 1745. He was 
innocent of the blood of Derwentwater and of Kilmarnock, of Balmerino and 
Cameron. Born fifty years after the old line had been expelled, fourth in 
descent and third in succession of the Hanoverian dynasty, he might plead 
some show of hereditary right. His age, his appearance, and all that was 
known of his character, conciliated public favour. Hie was in the bloom 
of youth ; his person and address were pleasing. Scandal imputed to him no 
vice; and flattery might, without any glaring absurdity, ascribe to him many 
princely virtues. 

It is not strange, therefore, that the sentiment of loyalty, a sentiment 
which had lately seemed to be as much out of date as the belief in 
witches or the practice of pilgrimage, should, from the day of his accession, 
have begun to revive. The Tories in particular, who had always been 
inclined to King-worship, and who had long felt with pain the want of an idol 
before whom they eal bow themselves down, were as joyful as the priests of 
Apis, when, after along interval, they had found a new calfto adore. It was 
soon clear that George the Third was regarded by a portion of the nation 
with a very different feeling from that which his two predecessors had inspired. 
They had been merely First Magistrates, Doges, Stadtholders; he was 
emphatically a King, the anointed of heaven, the breath of his people's 
nostrils. The years of the widowhood and mourning of the Tory party were 
over. Dido had kept faith long enough to the cold ashes of a former lord ; she 
had at last found a comforter, and recognised the vestiges of the old flame. 
The a ae days of Harley would return. The Somersets, the Lecs and 
the Wyndhams would again surround the throne. The latitudinarian Prelates, 
who had not been ashamed to correspond with Doddridge and to shake 
hands with Whiston, would be succeeded by divines of the temper of South 
and Atterbury. The devotion which had been so signally shown to the 
House of Stuart—which had been pr@of against defeats, confiscations and 
proscriptions, which perfidy, oppression, ingratitude could not weary out, was 
now transferred entire to the House of Brunswick. If Geprge the Third-would 
but accept the homage of the Cavaliers and High Churchmen, he should be to 
them all that Charles the First and Charles the Second had been. 

The Prince, whose accession was thus hailed by a great party long estranged 
from his house, had received from nature a strong will, a firmness of 
temper to which a harsher name might perhaps be given, and an under- 
standing not, indeed, acute or enlarged, but such as qualified him to be a good 
man of business. But his character had not yet fully developed itself. He 
had been brought up in strict seclusion. The detractors of the Princess 
Dowager of Wales afhrmed that she had kept her children from commerce 
with society, in order that she might hold an undivided empire over their 
minds. She gave a very different explanation of ng conduct. She would 
gladly, she said, see her sons and daughters mix in ‘the world, if they could 

o so without risk to their morals, But the profligacy of the people of quality 
alarmed her. The young men were all rakes ; the young women made love, 
instead of waiting till it was made to them. She cou'd not bear to si ho 
those whom she loved best to the contaminating influence of such society. The 
moral advantages of the system of education which formed the Duke of York, 
the Duke of “Cambedand and the Queen of Denmark, may perhaps be ques- 
tioned. George the Third was indeed no libertine; but he bsought to the 
throne a mind only half opened, and was for some time entirely under the 
influence of his mother and of his groom of the Stole, John Stuart, EM of Bute, 
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Khe Earl of Bute was: scarcely known, even by name, to the country. which 
h@.was- soon to govern. He had, indeed, a short time after he came of age, 
been chosen to Ali a vacancy, which, in the middle of a parliament, had taken 
place among the Scotch representative peers.. He had disobliged the Whig 
ministers by giving sume silent. votes with the Tories, had consequently lost 
his seat at the next dissolutioa, and had never been re-elected. Near twenty 
years: had elapsed since he had borne any part in politics. He had passed 
some of those years at his seat in one of the Hebrides, and from that retirement 
he iad emerged as one of the household of Prince Frederic. Lord Bute, ex- 
eluded from public life, had found out many ways of amusing his leisure. Ite 
was a tolerable actor in private theatricals, and was particularly saccessful in 
the part of Lothario. A handsome leg, to which Loth painters and satirists 
took care to give prominence, was among his chief qualifications for the stage. 
He devised quaint dresses for masquerades. He dabbled in geometry, 
mechanicg and botany. He paid some attention to antiquities and works of 
axt, and was considered in his own circle as a judge of painting, architecture 
and poctry, It is said that his spelling was incorrect. But though, in our 
time, incorrect spelling is justly considered as a proof of sordid ignorance, it 
would be unjust to apply the same rule to people who lived a century ago. 
The -novel of Sir Charles Grandison was published about the time at which 
Lord Bute made his appearance at Leicester House. Qur readers may, perhaps, 
remember the account which Charlotte Grandison gives of her two lovers. 
Qne of them, a fashionable baronet who talks French and Italian fluently, 
camnot write a jing in his own language without some sin against orthography ; 
the: athes, who is represented as a most respectable specimen of the young 
aristocracy, and something of a virtuoso, is described as spelling pretty well for 
a lord. On the whole, the Earl of Bute might fairly be called a man of culti- 
vated mind. He was alsoa man of undoubted honour. But his understanding 
was narrow, and his manners cold and haughty. His qualifications for the part 
of a statesman were best described by Frederic, who often indulged in the un- 
princely luxury of sneering at his dependents. ‘‘ Bute,” said his Royal High- 
ness, ‘‘ you are the very man to be exvoy at some small, proud German court 
where there is nothing to do.”’ | | 
Scandal represented the Groom of the Stole as the favoured lover of the 
Princess Dowager, e was undoubtedly her confidential friend. The influence 
which the two united exercised over the mind of the King was for a time un- 
bounded. The Princess, a woman and _a foreigner, was not likely to bea 
judicious adviser about affairs of state. The Earl could scarcely be said to have 
served even a noviciate in politics. His notions of government had been 
acquired. in the society which had been in the habit of assembling round 
Frederic at Kew and Leicester House. That society consisted principally of 
Tories, who had been reconciled to the House of Hanover by the civility with 
which the Prince had treated them, and by the hope of obtaining high prefer- 
ment, when he should come to the throne. Their political creed was a peculiar 
modification of Toryism. It was the creed neither of the Tories of the seven- 
teenth nor of the Tories 8f the nineteenth century. It was the creed, not of 
Filmer and Sacheverell, not of Perceval and Eldon, but of the sect of which 
lingbroke may be considered as the chief doctor. This sect deserves com- 
mendation for haviag pointed out and justly reprobated some great abuses 
which sprang up during the long domination of the Whigs. But it is far easter 
to point out andr te alhuses than to propose reforms; and the reforms 
whigh tora salar gt ere would either have been utterly inefheient, or 
mad: have. | much more mischief than they would have removed. 
: The Revolution had saved the nation from one clase of evils, but had at the 
samae tim®—such isfthe imperfection of all things. eter 
aggravated another class of evils which required new remedies. Liberty and 
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property were secure from the attacks of prerogative. Conscience was respected. 
o government ventured to infringe any of the rights solemnly recognised by 
the instrament which had called William and Mary to the throne. But it can- 
not be denied that, under the new system, the public interests and the public 
morals were seriously endangered by corruption and faction. During the long 
strugple against the Stuarts, the chief abject of the most enlightened statesmen 
had been to strengthen the House of Commons. The struggle was over; the 
victory was won; the House of Commons was supreme in the state ; and all 
the vices which had till then been latent in the representative system were 
rapidly developed by prosperity and power. Scarcely had the executive 
overnment become really responsible to the House of Commons, when it 
gan to appear that the Mouse of Commons was not really responsible to the 
nation. Many of the constituent bodies were under the aicolute control of 
individuals ; many were notoriously at the command of the highest bidder. 
The debates were not published. It was very seldom known out of doors how 
a gentleman had voted. Thus, while the ministry was accountable to the Par- 
liament, the majority of the Parliament was accountable to nobody. Under 
such circumstances, nothing could be more natural than that the members 
should insist on being paid for their votes, should form themselves into combin- 
ations for the purpose of raising th eprice of their votes, and should, at critical 
conjunctures, cxtort large wages by threatening a strike. Thus the Whig 
Ministers of George the First and George the Second were coinpelled to reduce 
corruption to a system, and to practise it on a gigantic scale. 

If we are right as to the cause of these abuses, we can scarcely be wrong ag 
to the remedy. The remedy was surely not to deprive the House of Commons 
of its weight in the state. Such a course would undoubtedly have put an end 
to parliamentary corruption and to parliamentary factions; for, when votes 
cease to be of importance, they will cease to be bought; and, when knaves can 
get nothing by combining, they will cease to combine. But to destroy corruption 
and faction by introducing despotism would have been to cure bad by worse, 
The proper remedy evidently was, to make the [fouse of Commons responsible 
tothe nation ; and this was to be effected in two ways—tirst, bygiving publicity, 
to parliamentary proceedings, and thus pamcing every member on his trial before 
the tribunal of public opinion ; and secondly, by so reforming the constitution 
of the [louse that no man should be able to sit in it who had not Leen returned 
by a respectable and indenendent body of constituents. i 

Bolingbroke and Bolingbroke’s disciples recommended a veiy different, 
mode of treating the diseases of the state. Their doctrine was that a. vigorous 
use of the prerogative by a patriot King would at once break all factious com. 
binations and supersede the pretended necessity of bribing members of Parlia- 
ment. The King had only to resolve that he would be master, that he would 
not be held in thraldom by any set of men, that he would take for ministers 
any persons in whom he had confidence, without distinction of party, and that 
he would restrain his servants from influencing by immoral means either the 
constituent bodies or the representative body. This: childish scheme proved 
that those who proposed it knew nothing of the nature of the evil with which 
they pretended to deal. The real cause of the prevMence of corruption and 
faction was that a House of Commons, not accountable to the people, was 
more powerful than the King. Bolingbroke’s remedy could Le applied only by, 
a King more powerful than the House of Commons. How was the patriot 
Prince to govern in defiance of the body without whose consent he could ‘not 
equip a sloop, keep a battalion under arms, send@n embassy, or defray even 
the charges of his own household? Was he to dissolve the Parliament? And 
what wag he likely to gain by appealing to Sudbury and Old Sarugn against the 
venality of their representatives? Was he to send ont privy seals?. Wes he to 
levy’ ship-money? If so, this boasted refornt must commeige in all ¥obability, 
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by civil war, and, if consummated, must be consummated by the establishment 
of absolute monarchy. Or was the patriot King to carry the House of Com- 
mons with him in his upright designs? By what means? Interdicting himself 
from the use of corrupt influence, what motive was he to address to the Doding- 
tons and Winningtons ? Was cupidity, strengthened by habit, to be laid asleep 
by a few fine sentences about virtue and union. 

Absurd as this theory was, it had many admirers, particularly among men of 
letters. It was now to be reduced to practice; and the result was, as any 
nan of sagacity must have foreseen, the most piteous and ridiculous of failures. 

On the very diy of the young King’s accession, appeared some signs which 
indicated the approach of a great change. The speech which he made to his 
council was not submitted to the cabinet. It was drawn up by Bute, and con- 
tained some expressions which might be construed into reflections on the 
conduct of affairs during the late reign. Pitt remonstrated, and begged that 
these expressions might be softened down in the printed copy ; but it’ was not 
till after some hours of altercation that Bute yielded ; and, even after Bute had 
yielded, the King affected to hold out till the following afternoon. On the 
same day on which this singular contest took place, Bute was not only sworn 
of the privy council, but introduced into the cabinet. 

Seon after this Lord Holdernesse, one of the Secretaries of State, in pur- 
suance of a plan concerted with the court, resigned the seals. Bute was 
instantly appointed to the vacant place. A general election speedily followed, 
and the new Sceretary entered parliament in the only way in which he then 
could enter ij, as one of the sixteen representative peers of Scotland. * 

Had the ministers been firmly united, it can scarcely be doubted that they 
would have been able to withstand the Court. The parliamentary influence of 
the Whig aristocracy, combined with the genius, the virtue and the fame of Pitt, 
would have been irresistible, But there had been in the Cabinet of George the 
Second latent jealousies and enmities, which now began to show themselves. 
Pict had been estranged from his old ally Legge, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Some of the ministers were envious of Pitt's popularity ; others were, not alto- 
gether without cause, disgusted by his imperious and haughty demeanour ; 
_ others, again, were honestly opposed to some parts of his policy. They 
admitted that he had found the country in the depths of humihation and had 
raised it to the height ef glory ; they admitted he had conducted the war with 
energy, ability and splen:ld success. But they began to hint that the drain on 
the resources of the state was unexampled, and that the public debt was in- 
creasing with a speed at which Montagu or eps) ig would have stood aghast. 
Some of the acquisitions made by our fleets and armies were, it was acknow- 
ledged, profitable as well as honourable ; but, now that George the Second was 
dead, a courtier might venture to ask wee England was to become a party in a 
dispute between two German powers. What was it to her whether the House 
of Hapsburg or the House of Brandenburg ruled in Silesia? Why were the 
best English regiments fighting on the Main? Why were the Prussian battal- 
ions paid with anghish gold?) The great minister seemed to think it beneath 
him to calculate the prive of victory. As long as the Tower guns were hired, 
as the streets were illumimated, as French banners were carned in triumph 
through the streets of London, it was to him matter of indifference to what 
extent the public burdens were augmented. Nay, he seemed to giory in the 
magnitude of those sacrifices which the people, fascinated by his eloquence and 
success, had too readily made and would long and bitterly regret. cre was 
no check on waste or embezzlement. Our commissaries returned from the 
camp of Prince Ferdinand to buy boroughs, to rear palaces, to rival the magni- 
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ficence of the old aristocracy of the realm. Already had we borrowed, in four 

ears of war, more than the most skilful and economical government would pay 
mn forty years of ssa But the prospect of peace was as remote as ever. It 
could not be doubted that France, smarting and prostrate, would consent to fair 
terms of accommodation; but this was not what Pitt wanted. War had made 
him powerful and popular ; with war, all that was brightest in his life was asso- 
ciated ; for war his talents were peculiarly fitted. He had at length begun to 
love war for its own sake, and was more disposed to quarrel with neutrals than 
to make peace with enemies. 

Such were the views of the Duke of Bedford and of the Earl of Klardwicke ; 
but no member of the government held these opinions so strongly as George 
Grenville, the Treasurer of the Navy. George Grenville was brother-in-law of 
Pitt, and had always been reckoned one of Pitt’s personal and political friends. 
But it is difficult to conceive two men of talents and integrity more utterly unlike 
each other. Pitt, as his sister often said, knew nothing accurately except Spenser's 
‘* Fairy Queen.” He had never applied himself steadily to any branch of know- 
ledge. He was a wretched financier. He never became familiar even with the 
rules of that House of which he was the brightest ornament, He had never 
studied public law as a system ; and was, indeed, so ignorant of the whole sub- 
ject, that George the Sccond, on one occasion, complained bitterly that a man 
who had never read Vattel should presume to undertake the direction of Foreign 
affairs. But these defects were more than redeemed by high and rare gifts ; by 
a strange power of inspiring great masses of men with confidence and affection ; 
by an eloquence which not only delighted the ear, but stirred the blood, and 
brought tears into the eyes; by originality in devising plans ; by vigour in 
executing them. Grenville, on the other hand, was by nature and habit a man 
of details. He had been bred a lawyer ; and he had brought the industry and 
acuteness of the Temple into ofhcial and parliamentary life. He was supposed 
to be intimately acquainted with the whole fiscal system of the country. He 
had paid special attention to the law of Parliament, and was so learned in all 
things relating to the privileges and orders of the House of Commons, that 
those who loved him least pronounced him the only person competent to suc- 
ceed Onslow in the Chair. His speeches®were generally instructive, and some- 
times, from the gravity and earnestness with which he spoke, even impressive, 
but never brilliant, and generally tedious. Indeed, even when he was at the head 
of affairs, he sometimes found it difhcult to obtain the ear of the House. In dis 
position as well as in intellect, he differed widely from his brother-in-law. Pitt 
was utterly regardless of money. He would scarcely stretch out his hand to 
take it; and, when it came, he threw it away with childish profusion, Gren- 
ville, though strictly upright, was grasping and parsimonious. Pitt was a man 
of excitable nerves, sanguine in hope, easily elated by success and popularity, 
keenly sensible of injury, but prompt to forgive; Grenville’s character was 
stern, melancholy and pertinacious. Nothing was more remarkable in him 
than his inclination always to look on the dark side of things. He was the 
raven of the House of Commons, always croaking defeat in the midst of 
triumphs, and bankruptcy with an overflowing exchequer. Burke, with 
general applause, compared Grenville, in a time of quitt and plenty, to the evil 
spirit whom Ovid described looking down on the stately temples and wealthy. 
haven of Athens, and scarce able to refrain ftom weeping because she could. 
find nothing at which to weep. Such a man was not likely to be popular. Bat~ 
to unpopularity Grenville of a dogged determination, which sometimes’. 
psiced eves those who hated him to respect him. ® a 

It was natural that Pitt and Grenville, igs reir as they were, should take | 
very different views of the situation of affairs. Pitt could see nothing but the tro- . 
phies ; Grenville could see porhing bet the bill. Pitt boasted that was 
victdrious at once in America, in India and in Germany-@the umpire of the 
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Continent, the mistress of the sea. Grenville cast up the subsidies, sighed 
ower the army extraordinaries, and groaned in spirit to think that the nation 
had borrowed eight millions in one year. 

With a ministry thus divided it was not difficult for Bute to deal. Legge 
was ithe first who fell. He had given offence to the young King in the Ente 
reign, by refusing to support a creature of Bute at a Hampshire election, He 
was now not only turned out, but in the closet, when he delivered up his seal 
of office, was treafed with gross incivility. 

Pitt, who did not love Legge, saw this event with indifference, But the 
danger was now fast approaching himself. Charles the Third of Spain had 
easly conceived a deadly hatred of England. Twenty years before, when he 
was King of the Two Sicilies, he had been eager to join the coalition against 
Marin Theresa. But an English fleet had suddenly appeared in the Bay of 
Naples. An oh ta Captain had landed, had proceeded to the palace, had 
laid.’ watch on the table, and had told his ae that, within an hour, a 
treaty of neutrality must be signed, or a ees ment would commence. 
The treaty was signed ; the squadron sailed out of the bay twenty-four hours 
after it had sailed in; and from that day the ruling passion of the humbled 
Prince was aversion to the English name. He was at length in a situation in 
which he might hope to gratify that passion. He had recently become King 
of Spain and the Indies. He saw, with envy and apprehension, the triumphs 
of our navy and the rapid extension of our colonial Empire. He was a 
Bourbon, and sympathised with the distress of the house from which he 
sprang. We was a Spaniard; and no Spaniard could bear to see Gibraltar 
and Minorca in the possession of a foreign power. _Impelled by such feelings, 
Charles concluded a secret treaty with France. By this treaty, known as the 
Famity Compact, the two powers bound themselves, not in express words, but 
by the clearest implication, to make war on England in common. — Spain 
postponed the declaration of hostilities only tll her flect, laden with the trea- 
sures of America, should have arrived. 

The existence of the treaty could not be kept 2 secret from Pitt. He acted as a 
man of his capacity andenergy might he expected to act. He at once proposed 
to declare war against Spain and to intercept the American fleet. He had de- 
termined, it is satd, to attack without delay both Havanna and the Philippines. 

His wise and resolute counsel was rejected. Bute was foremost in opposing 
it, and. was supported by almost the whole cabinet. Some of the ministers 
doubted, or affected to doubt, the correctness of Pitt’s intelligence ; some 
shtank from the responsibility of advising a course so bold and. decided as 
that which he proposed ; some were weary of his ascendancy, and were glad to 
be rid of him on any pretext. One only of his colleagues agreed with him, his 
brother-in-law, Earl Temple. S43 | 3 

Pitt and Temple resigned their offices. To Pitt the young King behaved at 
parting: in the most gracious manner. Pitt, who, proud and fiery everywhere 
else, was always meek and hamble in the closet, was moved even to tears. 
The King and the favourite urged him to accept some substantial mark of 
nl: gratitude. © Would, he like to be appointed governor of Canada? A 
of £5,000 avyear should be annexed to the office. Residence would not 
be sd. lt was true that the pales of Canada, as the law then stood, 
cold ‘not be a member of the House of Commons. But a bill should be 
brought: in, aathorising Pitt to hold his government together with a seat i 
Parliament, and in the preamile should be set forth his c aims to the gratitude 















of his country. Pitt answered, with all delicacy, that hi & were 
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acceptable to him'as a mark’ of ‘roya} goodness which mtight ‘be bentficial to 
those showers ‘dearest “fo him. - The hint was-taken, “The same Camis? _ 
whith ‘annomnedd thd retirement Of the Secretary of State announced also that,” 
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in consideration of his great public services, his wife had been created a peer- 
ess in her own right, and that a pension of three thousand pounds a-year, for 
three lives, had been bestowed on himself. It was doubtless thought that the 
rewards and honours conferred on the great minister would have a conciliatory 
effect on the public mind. Perhaps, too, it was- thought that his popularity, 
which had partly arisen from the contempt which he had always show Tor 
money, would be damaged by a pension; and, indeed, a crowd of libels in- 
stantly appeared, in which he was accused of having sold his country. Man 
of his true friends thought that he would have best consulted the dignity of his 
character by refusing to accept any pecuniary reward from the Court. Never- 
theless, the general opinion of his talents, virtues and services remained 
unaltered. Addresses were presented to him from several large towns. Lon- 
don showed its admiration and affection in a still more marked manner. 
Soon after his resignation came the Lord Mayor’s day. The King and the 
royal family dined at Guildhall. Pitt was one of the guests. The young 
Sovereign, seated by his bride in his state coach, reccived a remarkable lesson. 
He was scarcely noticed. All eyes were fixed on the fallen minister; all 
acclamations directed to him. The streets, the balconies, the chimney tops, 
burst into a rear of delight as his chariot passed by. The tadies waved their 
handkerchiefs from the windows. The common people clung to the wheels, 
shook hands with the footmen, and even kissed the horses. Cries of ‘* No 
Bute!” “ No Newcastle salmon !” were mingled with the shouts of * Pitt for 
ever!” when Pitt entered Guildhall, he was welcomed by loud huzzas anil 
clapping of hands, in which the very magistrates of the city joined. Lord 
Bate, m the meantime, was hooted and pelted thriaagh Cheapside, and 
would, it was thought, have been in some danger, if he had not taken the pre- 
caution of surrounding his carriage with a strong body guard of boxers. 
Many persons blamed the conduct of Pitt on this occasion as disrespectful to 
the King. Indeed, Pitt himself afterwards owned that he had done wrong. 
He was led into this error, as he was afterwards led into more serious crrors, 
by the influence of his turbulent and mischievious brother-in-law, Temple. 
The events which immediately followed Pitt’s retirement raised his fame 
higher than ever. War with Spain proved to be, as he had predicted, inevi- 
table. News came from the West Indi& that Martinique hal been taken by 
an expedition which he had sent forth. Havanna fell; and it was known 
that he had planned an attack on Havanna. Manilla capitulated ; and it was 
believed that he had meditated a blow against Manilla. The American fleet, 
which he had proposed to intercept, had unloaded an immense cargo of bullion 
in the haven of Cadiz, before Bute could be convinced that the Court of Madrid 
really entertained hostile intentions. . 
The session of Parliament which followed Pitt’s retirement passed over 
without any violent storm. Lord Bute took on. himself the most prominent 
rt in the House of Lérds. | He had become Secretary of State, and, indeed, 
Prine Minister, without having once opened his lips in public except ay an 
actor. There was, therefote, no small curiosity to know how he would 
acquit himself. Members of the House of Commons crowded the bar of the 
Lords and covered the steps of the throne. It wag generally expected that 
the orator would break down ; but his most malicious hearers were forced to 
own that he had made a better figure than they expected. They, indeed, 
ridiculed his action 9s theatrical and his style as tumid. They were '¢s- 
pecially amused by the long pauses whieh, not from hesitation, but from 
affectation, he made at all the emphatic words, and Charles Townshend cried 
out, ‘‘ Minate guns!” The general opinion however was, that, if Bute had 
been early practised in debate, he might have become‘an impressive speaker. — 
In the Commons, George Grenville had been intrusted with tie lead; The 
‘task, was not, as yet, a very difficult one ; for Pits, did notghink fit tsaise the 
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standard of opposition. His speeches at this time were distinguished, not only 

by that eloquence in which he excelled all his rivals, but also by a temperance 
and a modesty which had too often been wanting to his character. When war 
was declared against Spain, he justly laid claim to the merit of having foreseen 
what had at length become manifest to all, but he carefully abstained from 
arrogant and acrimonious expressions; and this abstainence was the more 
honourable to him, because his temper, never very placid, was now severely 
tried, both by gout and by calumny. The courtiers had adopted 2 mode of 
warfare which was soon turned with far more formidable effect against them- 
selves. Half the inhabitants of the Grub Street garrets paid their milk scores 
and got their shirts out of pawn by abusing Pitt. His German war, his sub- 
sidies, his pension, his wife's peerage, were shin of beef and gin, blankets and 
baskets of small coal, to the starving poetasters of the Fleet. Even in the 
House of Commons he was, on one occasion during this session, assailed with 
an insolence and malice which called forth the indignation of men of all 
parties; but he endured the outrage with majestic patience. In his younger 
days he had been but too prompt to retaliate on those who attacked him; but 
now, conscious of his great services, and of the space which he filled in the 
eyes of all mankind, he would not stoop to personal squabbles. ‘‘ This is no 
season,” he said, in the debate on the Spanish war, ‘‘ for altercation and 
recrimination. A day has arrived when every Englishman should stand forth 
for his country. Arm the whole; be one people; forgot everything but the 
public, I set you the example. Harrassed by slanderers, sinking under pain 
and disease, for the public I forget both my wrongs and my infirmities!” On 
a general review of his life, we are inclined to think that his genius and virtue 
never shone with so pure an effulgence as during the session of 1762. 

The session drew towards the close ; and Bute, emboldened by the-acquies- 
cence of the Houses, resolved to strike another great blow, and to become first 
minister in name as well as in reality. That coalition, which a few months 
before had seemed all powerful, had been dissolved. The retreat of Pitt had 
deprived the government of popularity. Newcastle had exulted in the fall of 
the illustrious colleague whom he envied and dreaded, and had not foreseen 
that his own doom was at hand. He still tried to flatter himself that he was 
at the head of the government ; but insults heaped on insults at Jength unde- 
ceived him. Places which had always been considered as in his gift, were be 
stowed without any reference to him. His expastulations only called forth sig 
nificant hints that it was time for him toretire. One day he pressed on Bute the 
claims of a Whig Prelate to the archbishopric of York.‘ If your grace thinks 
so highly of him,” answered Bute, ‘I wonder that you did not promote him 
when you had the power.” Still the old man clung with a desperate p to 
the wreck. Seldom, indged, have Christian meekness and Christian humility 
equalled the meekness and humility of his patient and abject ambition. At 
length he was forced to understand that all was over. He quitted that Court 
where he had held high office during forty-five years, and hid his shame and 
— among the cedars of Claremont. Bute became First Lord of the Treasury. 
_ The favourite had undoubtedly committed a great error. It is impossible to 
imagine a tool better suited to his purposes t that which he thus threw 
away, or rather put inte the hands of his enemies. If Newcastle had been 
suffered to play at being first minister, Bute might securely and quietly have 
enjoyed the substance of power. The gradual introduction of Tories into all 
the departments of the government might have been effected without any 
Violent clamour, if the chief of the great Whig connection had been ostensibly 
at the head of affairs. This was strongly represented to Bute by Lord Mans- 
field, a mane who may justly be called the father of modern Toryism, of 
Toryism ,odified te suit an order of things under which the House of Cpm- 
mons is the most powerful body in the state. The theories which had dazzled 
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Bute could not impose on the fine intellect of Mansfield. The temerity with 
which Bute provoked the hostility of powertul and deeply rooted interests, was 
displeasing to Mansfield’s cold and timid nature. Expostulation, however, 
was vain. Bute was impatient of advice, drunk with success, eager to be, in 
show as well as in reality, the head of the government. He had engaged in an 
undertaking in which a screen was absolutely necessary to his success, and even 
to his safety. He found an excellent screen ready in the very place where it 
was most needed ; and he rudely pushed it away. 

And now the new system of government came into full operation. For the 
first time since the accession of the House of Hanover, the Tory party was in 
the ascendant. The Prime Minister himself was a Tory. een Egremont, 
who had succeeded Pitt as Secretary of State, was a Tory and the son of a 
Tory. Sir Francis Dashwood, a man of slender parts, of small experience, 
and of notoriously immoral character, was made Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
for no reason that could be imagined, tia that he was a Tory and had been 
a Jacobite. The royal household was filled with men whose favourite toast, a 
few years before, had been the ‘‘ King over the water.”’ The relative position 
of the two great national seats of learning was suddenly changed. The Univer- 
sity of Oxford had long been the chief seat of disaffection. In troubled times 
the High Street had been lined with bayonets ; the colleges had been searched 
by the King’s messengers. Grave doctors were in the habit of talking very 
Ciceronian treason in the theatre ; and the undergraduates drank bumpers to 
Jacobite toasts and chanted Jacobite airs. Of four successive Chancellors of 
the alan one had notoriously been in the Pretender’s service ; the other 
three were fully believed to be in secret correspondence with the exiled 
family. Cambridge had, therefore, been especially favoured by the Hanoverian 
Princes, and had shown herself grateful fur their patronage. George the First 
had enriched her library ; George the Second had contributed munificently to 
her Senate House. Bishoprics and deaneries were showered on her children. 
Her Chancellor was Newcastle, the chief of the Whig aristocracy; her High 
Steward was Hardwicke, the Whig head of the law, Both her burgesses had 
held office under the Whig ministry. ‘Times had now changed. The Univer- 
sity of Cambridge was received at St. Jaim@s’s with comparative coldness. The 
answers to the addresses of Oxford were all graciousness and warmth. 

The watchwords of the new government were prerogative and purity. The 
sovereign was no longer to be a puppet in the hands of any subject, or of any 
‘combination of subjects. George the Third would not be forced to take 
ministers whom he disliked, as his grandfather had been forced to take Pitt. 
George the Third would not be forced to part with any whoin he delighted to 
honour, as his grandfather had beert forced to part with Carteret. At the same 
time, the system of bribery which had grown up during the late reigns was to 
cease. It was ostentatiously proclaimed that, since the accession of the young 
King, neither constituents nor representatives had been pay ith with the secret 
service money. To free Britain from corruption and oligarchical cabals, to de- 
tach her from continental connections, to bring the bloody and expensive 
war with France and Spain to a close, such were the pocious objects which 
Bute professed to procure. 

Some of these objects he attained. England withdrew, at the cost of a deep 
stain on her faith, from her German connections. The war with France and 
Spain was terminated by a peace, honourable, indeed, and advantageous to 
our country, yet less honourable and Jess advantageous than might have been 
expec:ed from a long and almost unbroken series ofYictories, by land and sea, 
in very part of the world. But the only effect of Bute’s domestic administra- 
tion was to make faction wilder and corruption fouler than ever. —e 

‘The mutual animosity of the Whig and Tory parties hgd begun gp lan. 
guish Sifter the fall of Walpole and had seemed to be alm@st extinct at the 
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close of the reign of George the Second. It now revived in all xs force. 
Many Whigs, it is true, were still in office. The Duke of Bedford had signed 
the treaty with France, The Duke of Devonshire, though much ‘out of 
humour, still continued to be Lord Chamberlain. Grenville, who ‘led the 
House of Commons, and Fox, who still enjoyed in silence the immense gains 
of the Pay Office, had always been regarded as strong Whigs. But the bulk 
of the party throughout the country regarded the new minister with abhor- 
rence. There was, indeed, no want of popular themes for invective against 
his character. He was a favourite ; and favourites have always been odious in 
this country. No mere favourite had been at the head of the government 
since the dagger of Felton had reached the heart of the Duke of Buckingham. 
After that event the most arbitrary and the most frivolous of the Stuarts had 
felt the necessity of confiding the chief direction of affairs to men who had 
iven some proof of parliamentary or official talent. | Strafford, Falkland, 
‘arendon, Clifford, Shaftesbury, Lauderdale, Danby, Temple, Halifax, 
Rochester, Sunderland, whatever their faults mights be, were all men of ac- 
knowledged ability. They did not owe their eminence merely to the favour of 
the sovercign. On the contrary, they owed the favour of the sovereign to their 
eminence, Most of them, indeed, had first attracted the notice of the court 
by the capacity and vigour which they had shown in opposition. The Revola- 
tion seemed to have for ever secured the state against the domination of a Carr 
or a Villiers. Now, however, the personal regard of the King had at once 
raised a man who had seen nothing of public business, who had never opened 
his lips in Parliament, over the heads of a crowd of eminent orators, financiers, 
diplomatists. From a private gentleman, this fortunate minion had at once 
been turned into a Secretary of State. He had made his maiden speech when 
at the head of the administrition. The vulgar resorted to a simple explana- 
tion of the phenomenon, and the coarsest ribaldry against the Princess Mother 
was scrawled on every wall and sung in every alley. 7 
This was not all. The spirit of party, roused by impolitic provocation from 
its long sleep, roused in turn a still fiercer and more malignant Fury, the 
spirit of national gluten The grudge of Whig against Tory was mingled 
with the grudge of Englishman egainst Scot. The two sections of the great 
British people had not yet been indfsolubly blended together. The events of 
1715 and of 1745 had left painful and enduring traces. The tradesmen of 
Cornhill had been in dread of seeing their tills and warehouses plundered by 
bare-lepged mountaineers from the Grampians. They still recollected that 
Black Priday, when the news came that the rebels were at Derby, when all the — 
shops in the city were closed, and when the Bank of England began to pay in 
sixpences. The Scots, on the other hund, remembered, with natural resent- 
ment, the severity with which the insurgents had been chastised, the ee 
outrages, the humiliating laws, the heads fixed on Temple Bar; the fires and 
quartering blocks on Kennington Common. The favourite did not suffer the 
nglish to forget from what part of the island he came. The cry of all the 
south was that the public offices, the army, the navy, were filled with high- 
cheeked Drummonds and Erskines, Macdonalds and i lovely es who could 
not talk a Christian tongue, and some of whom had but lately begun to wear 
Christian breeches. All the old jokes on hills without trees, girls without 
stockings, men eating the food of horses, pails emptied from the fourteenth 
storey, were pointed ages these Incky adventurers. To the honour of the 
Scots it must be said, that their eh and their pride restrained them from 
retaliation. Like the princess in the Arabian tale, they stopped their cars 
tight, amd, unmoved by the shrillest notes of abuse, walked on, without once 
looking rownd, straight towards the Golden Fountain. 4° 
Bute, who had always been considered a3 a mian of taste and re 
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he expected to conciliate the public by encouraging literature and ‘axt, he was 

eviously mistaken. Indeed, none of the objects of his munificence, with 
the single exception of Johnson, can be said to have been well selected; and 
the ‘public, not unnaturally, ascribed the selection of Johnson rather to the 
Doctor’s political prejudices than to his literary merits. For a wretched scrib- 
bler named Shebbeare, who had nothing in common with Johnson except 
violent Jacobitism, and who had stood in the pillory for a libel on the Revolu- 
tion, was honoured with a mark of royal approbation, similar to that which 
was bestowed on the author of the ‘* English Dictionary,” and of the ‘* Vanity 
of Human Wishes.” It was remarked that Adam, a Scotchman, was the 
court architect, and that Ramsay, a Scotchman, was the court painter, and 
was preferred to Reynolds. Mallet, a Scotchman, of no high literary fame, 
and of infamous character, partook largely of the liberality of the government. 
John Home, a Scotchman, was rewarded for the tragedy of ‘‘ Douglas,” both 
with a pension and with a sinecure place. But, when the author of the 
** Bard,” and of the ‘‘ Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” ventured to ask fora 
Professorship, the emoluments of which he much needed, and for the duties of 
which he was, in many respects, better qualified than any man living, he was 
refused ; and the post was bestowed on the pedagogue under whose care the 
favourite’s son-in-law, Sir James Lowther, had made such signal proficiency in 
the graces and in the humane virtues. 

Thus, the First Lord of the Treasury was detested by many as a Tory, by 
many as a favourite and by many as a Scot. <All the hatred which flowed 
from these various sources soon mingled, and was directed in one torrent of 
obloquy against the treaty of peace. The Duke of Bedford, who had negoti- 
ated that treaty, was hooted through the streets. Bute was attacked in his 

ir, and was with difficulty rescued by a troop of the guards. He could 
hardly walk the streets in safety without disguising himself. A gentleman 
who died not many years ago used to say that he once recognised the favourite 
Far! in the piazza of Covent Garden, muffled in a large coat and with a hat 
and wig drawn down over his brows. His lordship’s established type with the 
mob was a jack boot, a wretched pun on his Christian name and title. A jack 
boot, generally accompanied by a petticoas, was sometimes fastened on a fal 
lows and sometimes committed to the flames. Libels on the court, exceeding 
in audacity and rancour any that had been published for many years, now ap- 
peared daily in prose and verse. Wilkes, with lively insolence, compared the 
mother of George the Third to the mother of Edward the Third, and the 
Scotch minister to the gentle Mortimer. Churchill, with all the energy of 
hatred, deplored ‘the fate of his country, invaded by a new race of savages, 
more crue! and ravenous than the Picts or the Danes, the poor, proud children 
of Leprosy and Hunger. It is a slight circumstance, but deserves to be re- 
corded; that in this year pamphleteers first ventured to print at length the 
names of the great men whom they lampooned. George the Second had al- 
ways been the K—-—. His ministers had been Sic R—— W——, Mr. P-—— 
ahd the Duke of N-———. But the libeers' of George the Third, of the 
Princess Mother and of Lord Bute did not give quarter to a single vowel, 

‘It was supposed that Lord Temple secretly ee ly abe the most scurrilous 
‘ aieailants of the government. {n truth, those who knew his habits tracked 
him a$ meni track a mole. It was his nature to grub underground. Whenever 
a heap of dirt‘ was flung up it might well bé suspected that he was at work in 
sore Foul ‘crooked labyrinth below. Pitt turned away from the filthy work of 
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government. He had. apr ty to pri ev 
sexe the disgust ‘which he felt at the insults offered by own agherent to 
the Sec ‘nation, and missed “no opportunity of extolling thé couragé and. 
‘fidelity which the Highland regiments had displayed threugh the wilWlé was. 
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But, though he disdained to use any but lawful and honourable weapons, it 
was well known that his fair blows were hkely to be far more formidable than 
the privy thrusts of his brother-in-law’'s stiletto. 

Bute’s heart began to fail him. The Houses were about to meet. The treaty 
would instantly be the subject of discussion. It was probable that Pitt, the 
qrreat Whig connection and the multitude would all be on the same side. The 
favourtte had professed tu hold in abhorrence these means by which preceding 
ministers had kept the House of Commons in good humour. He now began 
to think that he a been too scrupulous, This Utopian visions were at an end, 
It was necessary, not only to bribe, but to bribe more shamelessly and flagitiously 
than his predecessors, in order to make up for lost me. A majority must be 
secured, no matter by what means. Could Grenvdle do this? Would he do it? 
His firmness and ability had not yet been tried in any perilous crisis. Tle had 
been generally regarded as a humble follower of his brother Temple and of his 
brother-in law Put, and was supposed, though with little reason, to be stall 
favourably inclined towards them, Other aid must be called in. And where 
was other aid to be found ? 

There was one man, whose sharp and manly logic had often in debate been 
found a match for the lofty and impassioned rhetoric of Pitt, whose talents for 
jobbing were not inferior to his talents for debate, whose dauntless spirit shrank 
from ne difficulty or danger, and who wasas little troubled with scruples as with 
fears. Henry Fox, or nobody, could weather the storm which was about to 
burst. Yet was he a person to whom the Court, even in that extremity, was 
unwilling to have recourse, | He had always been regarded asa Whig of the 
Whigs. He bad been the frend and disciple of Walpole. | He had Jong been 
connected by close ties with William, Duke of Cumberland. By the Tories he 
was more hated thanany man living. So strong was their aversion to him that 
when, inthe Jate reign, he had attempted to form a party against the Duke of 
Neweastle, they had thrown all their weight into Newcastle's scale. By the 
Scots, Fox was abborred as the confidential friend of the conqueror of Culloden. 
He was, on personal grounds, most obnoxious tothe Princess Mother. For he 
had, immediately after her husband's death, advised the late King to take the 
education of her son, the heir apparent, entirely out of her hands. He had 
recently given, if possible, still deepeF offence ; for he had indulged, not with- 
out some ytround, the ambitious hope Unit his beautiful sister-in-law, the Lady 
Sarah Lennox, might be queen of England. It had been observed that the 
King at one time rode every morning by the grounds of Holland House, and 
that on such occasions, Lady Sarah, dressed like a shepherdess at a masquerade, 
was making hay close to the road, which was then separated by no wall from 
the lawn. On account of the part which Fox had taken in this singular 
love affair, he was the only member cf the Privy Council who was not sum- 
moned to the meeting at which his Majesty announced his intended marriage 
with the Princess of Mecklenburg, Of all the statesmen of the age, therefore, 
it yeemed that Fox was the last with whom Bute, the Tory, the Scot, the 
favourite of the Princess Mother, could, under any circumstances, act. Yet to 
Fox Bute was new compeiled to apply. 

Fox had many noble pnd amiable qualities, which in private life shone forth 
in full lustre, and made him dear to his children, to his dependents and to his 
friends 5 but as a public man he had no title to esteem. In hit the vices which 
were common to the whole school of Walpole appeared, not, perhaps, in their 
worst, but certainly in their most prominent form; for his parliamentary and 
official talents made all his faults conspicuous, His courage, his vehement 
temper, his contempt for appearances: led him to display much that others, 
quite as unscrupulous as himself, covered with a decent veil. He was the mast 
unpopular of the statesmen of his time, not because he sinned more than many 
of them ut becauce he canted less. ene es 3 
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re relt his unpopularity ; but he felt it after the fashion of strong minds. | 
He became, not cautious, but reckless, and faced the rage of the whole nation 
with a scowl of inflexible dehance. — Tle was born with a sweet and generous 
temper ; but he had been goaded and baited into a savageness which was not 
natural to him, and which amazed and shocked those who knew him best. 
Such was the man to whom Bute, in extreme need, applied for succour, 

That succour Fox was not unwilling to aflord, | Though by no means of an 
envious temper, he had undoubtedly contemplated the success and popularity 
of Pitt with bitter mortification. He thought himself Pitt's match as a debater 
and Pitt’s superior as a man of basiness. They had long been regarded as 
well-paired rivals. They had started fair in the career of ambition. They had 
Jong run side by side. At length Fox had taken the lead and Vitt had fallen 
behind. Then had come a sudden turn of fortune, like that in Virgil's foot- 
race. Fox had stumbled in the mire, and had not only been defeated, but be- 
fouled. Pitt had reached the goal and received the prize. The emoluments 
of the Pay Office might induce the defeated statesman to submit in silence to 
the ascendancy of his competitor, but could not satisfy a mind conscious of 
great powers and sore from great vexations. As soon, therefore, as a party 
arose adverse to the war and to the supremacy of the great war minister, 
the hopes of Fox began to revive. — His feuds with the Princess Mother, with 
the Scots, with the Fries, he was ready to forget, if, by the help of his old 
enemies, he could now regain the importance which he had lost, and confront 
Pitt on equal terins. 

The aHliance was, therefore, soon concluded. Fox was assured that, ifhe would 
pilot the government out of its ee situation, he should be rewarded 
with a peerage, of which he had long been desirous. He undertook on his side 
to obtain, by fair or foul means, a vote in favour of the peace. In consequence 
of this arrangement he became Jeader of the House of Commons; and Grenville 
stifling his vexation as well as he could, sullenly acquiesced in the change. 

Fox had expected that his influence would secure tothe Court the cordial sup- 

wort of some eminent Whigs who were his personal friends, particularly of the 
ke of Cumberland and of the Duke of Devonshire. He was disappointed, and 
svon found that, in addition to all his otger difficulties, he must reckon on the 
opposition of the ablest prince of the blood and of the great house of Cavendish. 

Nut he had pledged himself to win the battle ; and he was nota man to go 
back. It was no time for squeamishness. Bute was made to comprehend that 
the ministry could be saved only by practising the tactics of Walpole to an 
extent at which Walpole himself would have stared. The Vay Office was 
turned into a mart for votes. Hundreds of members were closeted there with 
Fox, and, as there is too much reason to believe, departed carrying with them 
the wages of infamy. It was affirmed by persons who had the best opportunities 
of obtaining information, that twenty-hve thousand pounds were thus paid 
away ina single morning. The Jowest bribe given, it was said, was a bank- 
note for two hundred pounds. 

Intimidation was joined with corruption. All ranks, from the highest 
to the lowest, were to be taught that the King would be obeyed. The Lords 
Tieutenants of several counties were dismissed. TB Duke of Devonshire 
was especially singled out as the victim by whose fate the magnates of England 
were to take warning. His wealth, rank and influence, his stainless pri- 
vate character, and the constant attachment of his family to the House of 
Hanover did not secure him from gross personal indignity. It was known that 
he disapproved of the course which the governmeent had taken; and it was 
accordingly determined to humble the Prince of the Whigs, as he had been 
nicknamed by the Princess Mother. He went to the palace to yay his duty. 
*< Tell him,” said the King toa page, ‘‘ that I will not see him. oe page 

hesitated. ‘‘Go to him,” said the King, ‘‘ and tell himghose yverf words.” 
- : EE 
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~The message was delivered. The Duke tore off his gold key, and went away 
boiling with anger. His relations who were in office instantly resigned. A 
few days later, the King called for the list of Privy Councillors, and with his 
own hand struck out the Duke's name. 

In this step there was at least courage, though little wisdom or good 
nature. But, as nothing was too high for the revenge of the Court, so also was 
nothing too low, <A persecution, such as had never been known before, and 
has never been known since, raged in every public department. Great num- 

bers of humble and laborious clerks were deprived of their bread, not because 
they had neglected their duties, not because they had taken an active part 
against the ministry, but merely because they had owed their situations to the 
recommendation of some nobleman or gentleman who was against the peace. 
The proscription extended to tidewaiters, to gaugers, to doorkeepers. One 
poor man to whom a pension had been given for his ean ina fight with 
smugglers, was deprived of it because he had been befriended by the Duke of 
Grafton. An aged widow, who, on account of her husband’s services in the 
navy, had, many years before, been made housekeeper to a public office, was 
dismissed from her situation, because it was imagined that she was distantly 
connected by marriage with the Cavendish family. The public clamour, as 
may well be supposed, grew daily louder and louder. But the louder it grew, 
the more resolutely did Fox go on with the work which he had begun. His 
old friends could not conceive what had possessed him. ‘‘T could forgive,” 
said the Duke of Cumberland, ‘* Fox's political vagaries ; but Iam quite con- 
founded by his inhumanity. Surely he used to be the best-natured of nen.” 

At last Fox went so far to take a legal opinion on the question, whether the 
patents granted by George the Second were binding on George the Third. It 
is said, that, ifhis colleagues had not flinched, he ‘would at once have turned 
out the Tellers of the Exchequer and Justices in Eyre. 3 

Meanwhile the Parliament met. The ministers, more hated ly the people 

> than ever, were secure of a majority, and they had also reason to hope that 
they would have the advantage in the debates as well as in the divisions ; for 
Pitt was contined to his chamber by a severe attack of gout. His friends 
“moved to defer the consideration of the treaty till he should be able to attend : 
but the motion was rejected. The great day arrived. The discussion had 
lasted some time, when a loud huzza was heard in Palace Yard. The noise 
came nearer and nearer, up the stairs, through the lobby. The door opened, 
and from the midst of a shouting multitude came forth Pitt, borne in the arms 
of his attendants. His face was thin and ghastly, his limbs swathed in flannel, 
his crutch in his hand. The bearers set him down within the bar. His friends 
~Jnstantly surrounded him, and with their help he crawled to his seat near the 
table. In this conditien he spoke three hours and a half against the peace. 
_ Daring that time he was ay mage! forced to sit down and to use cordials, It 
may well be supposed that his voice was faint, that his action was languid, and 
that his speech, though occasionally brilliant and impressive, was feeble when 
eampared with his best oratorical performances. But those who remembered 
“what he had done, and who saw what he suffered, listened io him with 
emotions stronger than a,y that mere eloquence can produce. He was unable 
_to stay for the division, and was carried away from the House amidst shouts as 
-Joud as those which had announced his arrival. 
“A large majority approved the peace. The exultation of the Court was 
boundless. “‘ Now,” exclaimed the Princess Mother, **‘ my son is really King.” 
"The young sovercign spoke of himself as freed from the bandage in which his. 
‘grandfather had been held. On one point, it was announced, his mind was- 
wnalterably mode up. Under no circumstances whatever should those Whig’ 
-ygrandees, who had enslaved his predecessors and endeavoured to enslave him- 
self, be resiored to power, | | as 
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- This vaunting was premature. The real strength of the favourite was by no 
means proportioned to the number of votes which he had, on one particular 
diviston, been able to command. He was soon again in difficulties. The 
most important part of his budget was a tax on cider. The measure was 
opposed, not only by those who were generally hostile to his administration, | 
hut also by many of his supporters. The name of excise had always been hateful 
to the Tories. One of the chief crimes of Walpole, in their eyes, had been his 
partiality for this mode of raising money. The Tory Johnson had in his ‘+ Die 
honary " given so scurrilous a definition of the word ** Excise,” that the Com- 
missioners of Excise had seriously thought of prosecuting him. The counties 
which the new impost particularly affected had always been ‘Tory counties, It 
was the boast of John Philips, the poet of the English vintage, that the Cider. 
Jand had ever been faithful to the throne, and that all the pruning-hooks of her 
thousand orchards had been beaten into swords for the service of the ill-fated 
Stuarts. The effect of Bute’s fiscal scheme was to produce an union between 
the gentry and the yeomanry of the Cider-land and the Whigs of the capital. 
Herefordshire and Worcestershire were in a flame. The city of London, 
though not so directly interested, was, if possible, still more excited. The 
debates on this question irreparably damaged the government. Dashwood's 
financial statement had been confused and absurd beyond belief, and had been 
received by the House with roars of Jaughter. He had sense enough to be 
conscious of his unfitness for the high situation which he held, and exclatmed 
in a comical fit of despair, ** What shall ldo? The boys will point at me in 
the street, and ery, ‘ There goes the worst Chancellor of the Pachequer that 
ever was.’” George Grenville came to the rescue, and spoke strongly on his 
favourite theme, the profusion with which the late war had been carried on, 
That profusion, he said had made taxes necessary. Tle called on the gentle- 
men opposite ta him to say where they would have a tax laid, and dwelt on 
this topic with his usual prolixity. ‘ Let them tell me where,” he repeated, 
in a monotonous and somewhat fretful tone. ‘Tsay, sir, let them tell me 
where. IL repeat it, sir; Iam entitled to say to them, Tcll me where.” Un- 
luckily for him, Pitt had come down to ghe House that night, and had been 
bitterly provoked by the reflections thrown on the war. He revenged himself 
by murmuring in a whine resembling Grenville’s, a line of a well-known song, 
“* Gentle Shepherd, tell me where.” ‘“1f,” crted Grenville, ‘‘ gentlemen are 
to be treated in this way—-—” Pitt, as was his fashion when he meant to 
mark extreme contempt, rose deliberately, made his bow, and walked out of 
the House, leaving his brother-in-law in convulsions of rage, and everybody 
else in convulsions of laughter. It, was long before Grenville lost the nickname 
of the Gentle Shepherd. a 

But the ministry had vexations still more serious to endure. The hatred 
which the Tories and Scots bore to Fox was implacable. In a moment of 
extreme peril they had consented to put themselves under his guidance. But 
the aversion with which they regarded him broke forth as soon as the crisis 
seemed to be over. Some of them attacked him about the accounts of the | 

Pay Office. Some of them rudely interrupted him whdh speaking, by laughter . 
and ironical cheers. He was naturally desirous to escape from so disagreeable | 
a situation, and demanded the peerage which had been promised as the reward | 
of his services. . 

It was clear that there must be some change in the composition of the - 
ministry. But ett any, even of those who, frem their situation, might be 
sup to be in all the secrets of the government, anticipated what really 
took place. To the amazement of the Parliament and the natjon, It -was - 

suddenly announced that Bute had resigned. — re 
_ Twenty diferent explanations of this strange step were guggested’” Some 
attributed it to profound design, and some to sudden panic. Some said that 
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‘the lampoons of the opposition had driven the Earl from the field ; some that 
che had taken office only in order to bring the war to a close, and had always 
“meant to retire when that object had been accomplished. He publicly 
‘assigned ill health as his reason for quitting business, and privately complained 
that he was not cordially seconded by his colleagues, and that Lord Mansfield, 
in particular, whom he had himself brought into the cabinet, gave him no 
support in the House of Peers. Mansfield was, indeed, far too sagacious 
ot to -perceive that Bute’s situation was one of great peril, and far too 
-€imorous to thrust himself into peril for the sake of another. The probability, 
however, is that Bute’s conduct on this occasion, like the conduct of most men 
on most occasions, was determined by mixed motives. We suspect that he 
was sick of office ; for this is a feeling much mvure common among ministers 
than persons who see public life from a distance are disposed to believe ; 
and nothing could be more natural than that this feeling should take possession 
of the mind of Bute. In general, a statesman climbs by slow degrees. Many 
laborious years elapse before he reaches the topmest pinnacle of preferment, 
In the earlier part of his career, therefore, he is constantly lured on by seeing 
something abovehim. During his ascent he gradually becomes inured to the 
annoyances which belong to a life of ambition. By the time that he has 
‘attained the highest point, he has become patient of labour and callous to 
abuse. He is kept constant to his vocation, in spite of all its discomforts, at 
first by hope, and at last by habit. It was not so with Bute. His whole 
mublic life lasted little more than two years. On the day on which he became 
‘a politician he became a cabinet minister. In a few months he was, both in 
name and in show, chief of the administration. Greater than he had been he 
cowld not be. If what he already possessed was vanity and vexation of spirit, 
no delusion remained to entice him onward. He had been cloyed with 
‘the pleasures of ambition before he had been seasoned to its pains. His 
habits had not been such as were likely to fortify his mind against obloquy and 
public hatred. He had reached his forty-eighth year in dignified ease, 
without knowing, by personal experience, what it was to be ridiculed and 
slandered. All at once, without any qrevious initiation, he had found himself 
exposed to such a storm of invective and satire as had never burst on the head 
of any statesman. The emoluments of office were now nothing to him; for he 
chad just succeeded to a princely property by the death of his father-in-law. 
A\ll the honours which could be bestowed on him he had already secured. He 
chad obtained the Garter for himself and a British peerage for hisson. He 
seems also to have imagined that by quitting the treasury he should escape from 
danger and abuse without really resigning pewer, and should still be able to 
exercise in private supreme influence over the royal mind. 

Whatever may have been his motives, he retired. Fox at the same time took 
refuge in the House of Lords ; and George Grenville became First Lord of the 
Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer. | 
_. We. believe that those who made this ‘arrangement fully intended that 
Grenville should be a mere puppet in the hahds of Bute; for Grenville was as 
“yet very imperfectly knc§vn even to those who had observed him long. He: 
‘passed for a mere official drudge ; and he had all the industry, the minute: 
‘accuracy, the formality, the tediousness, which belong to the character. But 
‘he had other qualities which had not yet shown themselves : devouring ambition, 
dauntless courage, self-confidence amounting to presumption, and a temper 
which could not endure opposition. He was not disposed to be anybody’s 
‘tool; and he had no attachment, political or personal, to Bute. The twu men: 
had, indeed, nothing in common, except a strong propensity towards harsh and 
snpopulay courses. Their principles were fundamentally different. 9. *. 
+, Bute Was a Tory Grenville would have been very angry with any’ pevson, 
who. should have | denied his claim to be a Whig. He was more prone te” 














tyrannical measures than Bute; but he loved tyranny ohly when disguised 
under the forms of constitutional liberty. He mixed up, aiter a fashion then ~ 
not very unusual, the theories of the republicans of the seventeenth century’ 
with the technical maxims of English law, and thus succeeded in combining © 
anarchical speculation with arbitrary practice. The voice of the people was — 
the voice of God; but the only legitimate organ through which the voice of 
the people could be uttered was the Parliament. All power was from the | 
people; but to the Parliament the whole power. of the people had been: 
delegated. No Oxonian divine had ever, even in the years which immediately | 
followed the Restoration, demanded for the King sb abject, so unreasoning a 
homage, as Grenville, on what he considered as the purest Whig principles, 
demanded for the Parliament. As he wished to see the Parliament despotic . 
over the nation, so he wished to see it also despotig over the Court. In hig 
view the Prime Minister, possessed of the confidence of the House of Commons, — 
ought to be Mayor of the Palace. The king wasa mere Childeric or Chilperic, | 
who might well think himself lucky in being permitted to enjoy such handsome - 
apartments at Saint James’s and so fine a park at Windsor. eee 
Thus the opinions of Bute and those of Grenville were diametrically opposed. | 
Nor was there any private friendship between the twostatesmen. Grenville’s 
nature was not forgiving ; and he well remembered how, a few months before, | 
he had been compelled to yield the lead of the House of Commons to Fox. _ 
We are inclined to think, on the whole, that the worst administration which 
has governed England since the Revolution was that of George Grenville. 
Ilis public acts may be classed under two heads, outrages on the liberty of the . 
pov and outrages on the dignity of the crown. 4 
He began by making war on the press. John Wilkes, member of Parlia- - 
ment for Aylesbury, was singled out for persecution. Wilkes had, till very: 
lately, been known chiefly as one of the most profane, licentious and agree- 
able rakes about town. He was a man of taste, reading and engaging man- ; 
ners. His sprightly conversation was the delight of green-rooms and taverns, . 
and pleased even grave hearers when he was sufficiently under restraint. to 
abstain from detailing the particularsgof his amours, and from breaking jests - 
on the New Testament. His expensive debaucheries forced him to have re- - 
course to the Jews. He was soon a ruined man, and determined to try his - 
chance as a political adventurer. In parliament he did not succeed. His. ; 
speaking, though pert, was feeble, and by no means interested his hearers so” 
much as to make them forget his face, which: was so hideous that the Carica. - 
turists were forced, in their own despite, to flatter. Asa writer he made a better 
figure. He set up a weekly paper called the North Briton. This journal, . 
written with some pleasantry and great audacity and impudence, had a con. . 
siderable number of readers. Forty-four numbers had been published when | 
Bute resigned ; and, though almost every number had contained matter grossly a 
libellous, no prosecution had been instituted. The forty-fifth number was. 
innocert when compared with the majority of those which had preceded it, ¢ 
and, indeed, contained nothing so strong as may in our time be found daily in’ 
the leading articles of the 7imes and Morning Chrrtcle. But Grenville wag.’ 
now at the head of affairs. A new spirit had been infused into the adminis-’: ; 
tration. Authority was to be upheld. The government was no longer tobe *’ 
braved with impunity. Wilkes was arrested under a general warrant, conveyed’ | 
to the Tower, and confined there with circumstances of unusual severity. His; 
pers were seized and carried to the Secretay of State. These harsh and 
‘illegal measures produced a violent outbreak of popular rage, which was soon - 
changed to delight and exultation. The arrest was pronounced unlawful by... 
-the Court of Common Pleas, in which Chief Justice Pratt presided, and the | 
“prisouer was discharged. This victory over the gover§ment wa¥®elebrated - 
with enthusiasm both in London and im the cider counties 
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As soon as the Houses had risen, Grenville took a step which proved, even 
Wore signally than that of his past acts, how despotic, how acrimonious and 
how fearless his nature was. Among the gentlemen not ordinarily opposed to 
the government, who, on the great constitutional question of general warrants, 
had voted with the minority, was Henry Conway, brother of the Earl of Hert- 
ford, a brave soldier, a tolerable speaker, and a well-meaning, though not a 
wise or vigorous politician. He was now deprived of his regiment, the merited 
reward of faithful and gallant service in two wars. It was confidently asserted 
that in this violent measure the King heartily concurred. 

. -But whatever pleasure the persecution of Wilkes or the dismissal of Conway 
may have given to the royal mind, it is certain that his Majesty’s aversion to 
his ministers increased day by day. Grenville was as frugal of the public 
money as of his own, and morosely refused to accede to the King’s request 
that a few thousand pounds might be expended in buying some open 
fields to the west of the gardens of Buckingham House. In consequence of 
this refusal, the fields were socn covered with buildings, and the King and 
Queen were overlooked in their most private walks by the upper windows 
of a hundred houses. Nor was this the worst. Grenville was as liberal 
of words as he was sparing of guineas. Instead of explaining himself 
in that clear, concise and lively manner which alone could win the attention 
of a young mind new to business, he spdke in the closet just as he spoke in 
the House of Commons. When he had harangued two hours, he looked 
at his watch, as he had been in the habit of looking at the clock opposite 
the Speaker’s chair, apologised for the length of his discourse, and then went 
on for an hour more. The members of the House of Commons can cough 
an orator down, or can walk away to dinner; and they were by no means 
sparing in the use of these privileges when Grenville was on his legs. But the 
poor young King had to endure all this eloquence with mournful civility. To 
the end of his life he continued to talk with horror of Grenville’s orations. 

About this time took place one of the most singular events in Pitt's life, 
There was a certain Sir William Pynsent, a Somersetshire baronet of Whig 
politics, who had been a member of the House of Commons in the days of 
Gueen Anne, and had retired to rural privacy when the Tory party, towards 
the end of her reign, obtained the ascendancy in her councils. His manners 
were eccentric. His morals lay under very odious imputations. But his 
fidelity to his political opinions was unalterable. During fifty years of seclu- 
sion he continued to brood over the circumstances which had driven him from 
public life, the dismissal of the Whigs, the peace of Utrecht, the desertion of 
our allies. He now thought that he perceiyed a close analogy between the 
well remembered events of his youth and the events which he had witnessed 
in extreme old age ; between the disgrace of Marlborough and the disgrace 
of Pitt; between the elevation of Harley and the elevation of Bute; between 
the treaty negotiated by St. John and the treaty negotiated by Bedford ; 
between the wrongs of the House of Austria in 1712 and the wrongs of the 
‘House of Brandenburgh in 1762. This fancy took such possession of the old 
man’s mind that he detergined to leave his whole property to Pitt. In this 
way, Pitt unexpectedly came into gegen of near three thousand pounds a- 
year. Nor could all the malice of his enemies find any ground for reproach in 
the transaction. Nobody could call him a legacy-hunter. Nobody could accuse 
him of seizing that to.which others had a better claim. For he had never in 
his life seen Sir William; andgSir William had left no relation so near as to be 
entitled to form an ee ee the estate. ee: ae ee 
«<The fortangs of Pitt seemed to flourish; but his health was worse thar 
ever. We cannot find that, during the session which began in January, 765, 
‘once “ppeared iff parliament. He remained some months in prof ypd 
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chair to his bed, and from his bed to his armchair, and often employing hia 
wife as hs amanuensis in his most confidential correspondence. Some of his 
tletractors whispered that his invisibility was to be ascribed quite as much to: 
affectation asto gout. In truth, his character, high and sptendid as it was, 
wanted simplicity. With genius which did not need the aid of stage tricks). 
and with a spirit which should have been far above them, he had yet been, 
through life, in the habit of practising them. It was, therefore, now surmised 
that, having acquired all the consideration which could be derived from elo- 
quence and from great services to the state, he had determined not to make 
himself cheap by often appearing in public, but, under the pretext of ill health, to 
surround himself with mystery, to emerge only at long intervals and on momen » 
tous occasions, and at other times to deliver his oracles only to a few favoured 
votaries, who were suffered to make pilgrimages to his shrine. If such were. 
his object, it was for a time fully attained. Never was the magic of his name. 
so powerful, never was he regarded by his country with such superstitious- 
veneration, as during this year of silence and seclusion. | ee 
While Pitt was thus absent from Parliament, Grenville proposed a mea- 
sure destined to produce a great revolution, the effects of which will long 
be felt by the whole human race. We speak of the act for imposing stamp 
duties on the North American colonies. The plan was eminently characteristic 
of its author. Every feature of the parent was found in the child. <A timid 
statesman would have shrunk from a step, of which Walpole, at a time when: 
the colonies were far less powerful, had said—‘‘ He who shall propose it will 
be a much bolder man than I.” But the nature of Grenville was insensible to: 
fear. A statesman of large views would have felt that to lay taxes at West- 
minster on New England and New York, was a course opposed, ngt indeed: to 
the letter of the ‘‘ Statute Book,” or to any decision contained in the ‘‘ Term 
Reports,” but to the principles of good government, and to the spirit of the 
constitution. A statesman of large views would also have felt that ten times 
the estimated produce of the American stamps would have been deirly pur- 
chased by even a transient quarrel between the mother country and the colonies. 
But Grenville knew of no spirit of th® constitution distinct from the letter of 
the law, and of no national interests except those which are expressed by 
pounds, shillings and pence. That his policy might give birth to deep dis-. 
contents in all the provinces, from the shore of the Great Lakes to the Mexican 
sea: that France and Spain might seize the opportunity of revenge ; that the 
empire might be dismembered ; that the debt, that debt with the amount of 
which he perpetually reproached Pitt, might, in consequence of his own policy, 
be doubled ; these were possivilities which never occurred to that small, sharp” 
mind. ae 
The Stamp Act will be remembered as long as the globe lasts. But, at the 
time, it attracted much less notice in this country than another Act which is: 
now almost utterly forgotten. The King fell ill, and was thought to be in’ 
a dangerous state. His complaint, we believe, was the same which at a later 
period, repeateily incapacitated him for the perfgrmance of his regal func-. 
tions. The heir-apparent was only two years old. It was clearly proper to. 
make provision fo: the administration of the government, in case of a mihor-. 
ity. The discussions on this point brought the quarrel between the Court and: 
the ministry to a crisis The King wished to be intrusted with the power of 
naming a regent by will. The ministers feaged, or affected to fear, that ‘if 
this power were conceded to him, he would name the Princess Mother, nay a 
possibly the Earl of Bute. They, therefore, insisted on introducing into the 
bill words confining the King’s choice to the royal tamily. Having thus ex: 
-guded Bute, they urged the King to let them, in thesmost marived manner, 
exclude the Princess Dowager also. They assured Him that the. House. of 
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wrutig from him a reluctant assent. In a few days, it appeared that the 
feprésentations by which they had induced the King to put this gross and 
public affront on his mother were unfounded. The friends of the Princess in 
the House of Commons moved that her name should be inserted. The 
ministers could not decently attack the parent of their master. They hoped 
that the Opposition would come to their help, and put on them a force to 
which they would gladly have yielded. But the majority of the opposition, 
though hating the Princess, hated Grenville more, beheld his embarrassment 
with delight, and would do nothing to extricate him from it. The Princess's 
name was accordingly placed in the list of persons qualified to hold the 
regency. 
~ “Phe King’s resentment was now at the height. The present evil seemed to 
him more intolerable than any other. Even the junta of Whig grandees 
could not treat him worse than he had been treated by his present ministers. 
in his distress, he poured out his whole heart to his uncle, the Duke of Cum- 
berland. The Duke was not a man to be loved; but he was eminently a man 
to be trusted. He had an intrepid temper, a strong understanding, and a 
high sense of honour and duty. As a general, he belonged to a remarkable 
class of captains-—captains, we mean, whose fate it has been to lose almost 
all the battles which they have fought, and yet to be reputed stout and skilful 
poldiers. “Such Captains were Coligni and William the Third. We might, 
Perhaps, add Marshal Soult to the list. The bravery of the Duke of Cumber- 
and. was such as distinguished him even among. the princes of his brave 
house. The indifference with which he rode about amidst musket balls and 
cannon balls was not the highest proof of his fortitude. Hopeless maladies, 
horrible surgical operations, far from unmanning him, did not even discom- 
pose him. With courage, he had the virtues which are akin to courage. He 
poke the truth, was open in enmity and friendship, and upright in all his 
lealings. But his nature was hard; and what seemed to him~justice was 
tarely tempered with mercy. He was, therefore, during many years one of the 
mort unpopular men in England. The severity with which he had treated 
the rebels after the battle of CuHoden, had gained for him the name of the 
Butcher. His attempts to introduce into the army of England, then in a 
pwost disorderly state, the rigorous discipline of Potsdam, had excited still 
stronger disgust. Nothing was too bad to be believed of him. Many honest 
people were so absurd as to fancy that, if he were left Regent during the 
minority of his nephews, there would be another smothering in the Tower. 
Phese feelings, however, had passed away. The, Duke had been living, during 
ieme years, in retirement. The English, full of animosity against the Scots, 
wow blamed his Royal Highness only for having left so many Camerons and 
Macphersons to be made gaugers and custom-house officers. He was, there- 
re, “at present, a favourite with his countrymen, and especially with the 
habitants of London. i Pe 3 he 
« He had ‘little reason to love the King, and had shown clearly, though not 
vbtrusively, his dislike of tye system which had lately been pursued. But he 
iad high and almost romantic notions of the duty which, as a prince of the 
stood, he owed to the head of his house. He determined to extricate his 
wephew from bondage, and to effect a reconciliation between the Whig party 
nd the throne, on terms honourable to both. | a Rin py, See 
«dn this mind he set off for (Hayes, and was admitted to Pitt’s sick room} 
lor Pitt would not leave his chamber and would not communicate with any 
Kessenger of inferior dignity. And now began a long series of errorson- 
he part of the illustrious statesman, errors which involved his country in: 
culties nud distress¥s more serious even than’ those from which his -geniud ’ 
formerly rescued her. His language was haughty, unreasonable; of fost 
ligible. “The only thing which could be discerned ‘throtgh a: cloud. 
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of vague and not very gracious phrases, was that he would not at .that © 
moment take office. The truth, we believe, was this. Lord Temple, who 
was Pitt’s evil genius, had just formed a new scheme of politics. atred of | 
Bute and of the Princess had, it should seem, taken entire possession of ‘Tem-:: 
le’s soul, He had quarrelled with his brother George, because George had” 
en connected with Bute and the Princess. Now that George appeared 
to be the enemy of Bute and of the Princess, Temple was eager to bring © 
about a general family reconciliation. The three brothers, as Temple, Gren- 
ville and Pitt were popularly called, might make a ministry, without leaning 
for aid either on Bute or on the Whig connection. With such views, Temple 
used all his influence to dissuade Pitt from acceding to the propositions of 
the Duke of Cumberland. Pitt was not convinced. But Temple had an. 
influence over him such as no other person had ever possessed. “They. were | 
very old friends, very near relations. If Pitt's talents and fame had been 
useful to Temple, Temple’s purse had formerly, in times of great need been - 
useful to Pitt. They had never been parted in politics. Twice they had” 
come into the cabinet together, twice they had left it together. Titt could 
not bear to think of taking office without his chief ally. Yet he felt that. 
he was doing wrong, that he was throwing away a great opportunity of 
serving his country. The obscure and unconciliatory style of the answers: 
which he returned to the overtures of the Duke of Cumberland, may be 
ascribed to the embarrassment and vexation of a mind not at peace with itself. 
It is said that he mournfully exclaimed to Temple, ee 
“ Extinxti te meque, soror, populumque, patresque 
Sidonios, urbemque tuam.” 
The prediction was but too just. Sy 
Finding Pitt impracticable, the Duke of Cumberland advised the King to. 
submit.to necessity, and to keep Grenville and the Bedfords. It was, indeed, 
not a time at which offices could safely be left vacant. The unsettled state of. 
the government had produced a general relaxation through all the departments» 
of the public service. " Meetings, yhich at another time would have been. 
harmless, now turned to riots, and rapidly rose almost to the dignity of re-. 
bellions. The Houses of Parliament were blockaded by the Spitalfields 
weavers. Bedford house was assailed on all sides by a furious rabble, and was: 
strongly garrisoned with horse and foot. Some people attributed these - 
disturbances to the friends of Bute, and some to the friends of Wilkes. But, 
whatever might be the cause, the effect was general insecurity. Under such — 
circumstances the King had ng choice. With bitter feelings of mortification, 
he informed the ministers that he meant tu retain them. oh 
They answered by demanding from him a promise on his royal word never. 
more to consult Lord Bute. he promise was given. They then demanded, 
something more. Lord Bute’s brother, Mr. Mackenzie, held a lucrative’ 
office in Scotland. Mr. Mackenzie must be dismissed. The King replied 
that the office had been given under very peculiar circumstances, and that he. 
had promised never to take it away while he livedyg Grenville was obstinate; ° 
and the King, with a very bad grace, yielded. ore 
. Bihe session of Parliament was over. The triumph of the ministers was com 
plete. The King was almost as much a prisoner as Charles the First had bee 
when in the Isle of Wight. Such were the fruits of the policy which, only-a’ 
few months before, was de ieaqeancy as havigg for ever secured the throne: 
against the dictation of insolent subjects. | eo 
“His Majesty’s natural resentment showed itself in every look and ward. . Ta. 
his extremity he looked wistfully towards that Whig connéction, once. the 
abject of his dread and hatred, - The Duke of Devdpshire, wi@ had. been:. 
treated 'with such unjustifiable harshness, had lately died, andhad been snes 
eeded ‘by his son, who was still.a boy, The King condescended to express: 
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lis regret for what had passed, and to invite the young Duke to Court. one 
1oble youth came, attended by his uncles, and was received with mark 
Yraciousness. 

This and many other symptoms of the same kind irritated the ministers. 
They had still in store for their sovereign an insult which would have provoked 
iis grandfather to kick them out of the room. Grenville and Bedford demanded 
in audience of him, and read him a remonstrance of many pages, which they 
iad drawn up with great care. His Majesty was accused of breaking his word 
ind of treating his advisers with gross unfairness. The Princess was mentioned 
n language hy no means eulogistic. Hints were thrown out that Bute’s head 
vas in danger. The King was plainly told that he must not continue to show, 
is he had done, that he disliked the situation in which he was placed, that he 
nust frown upon the Opposition, that he must carry it fair towards his minis- 
ers in public. He several times interrupted the reading by declaring that he 
ad ceased to hold any communication with Bute. But the ministers, disre- 
rarding his denial, went on, and the King listened in silence, almost choked 
y rage. When they ceased to read, he merely made a gesture expressive of 
us wish to be left alone. He afterwards owned that he thought he should have 
rone into a fit. . 

Driven to despair, he again had recourse to the Duke of Cumberland ; 
ind the Duke of Cumberland again had recourse to Pitt. Pitt was really 
lesirious to undertake the direction of affairs, and owned, with many dutiful 
ixpressions, that the terms offered by the King were all that any subject 
‘ould desire. But Temple was impracticable; and Pitt, with great regret, 
leclared that he could not, without the concurrence of his brother-in-law, 
indertake the administration. 

The Duke now saw only one way of delivering his nephew, An adminis 
ration must be formed of the Whigs in opposition, without Pitt’s help. The 
lificulties seemed almost insuperable. Death and desertion had grievously 
hinned the ranks of the party lately spreme in the state. Those among 
vhom the Duke’s choice lay might be divided into two classes, men too old 
or important offices and men who hau never been in any important office 
yefore. The cabinet must be composed of broken invalids or of raw recruits. 

_ This was an evil, yet not an unmixed evil. If the new Whig statesmen had 
ittle experience in business and debate, they were,.on the other hand, 
ware from the taint of that political immorality which had deeply infected 
heir predecessors. Long prosperity had corrupted that great party which 
iad expelled the Stuarts, limited the prerogotives of the Crown, and curbed 
he intolerance of the Hierarchy. Adversity iuad already produced a salu- 
ary effect. On the day of the accession of George the Third, the ascendency 
the Whig party terminated; and on that day the purification of the Whig 
yarty began. The rising chiefs of that party were men ofa very different 
jort from Sandys and Winnington, from Sir William Yonge and Henry Fox. 
[hey were men worthy to have charged by the side of Hampden at Chal- 
trove, or to have exchanged the last embrace with Russell on the scaffold in 
wincoln’s Inn Fields. They carried into politics the same high principles 
f virtue which regulated their private dealings, nor would they stoap to 
3romote even the noblest and most salutary ends by means which honour and 
srobity condemn. Such men were Lord John Cavendish, Sir George Savile, 
ind others whom we hold in honour as the second founders of the Whig 
yarty, as the restorers of its pristine health and energy after half a century 
degeneracy. _ ae . a! 
_: The chief ofsthis respectable band was the Marquess of Rockingham, a 
mat, of splendid. fortune, excellent sense and stainless character. He 
was, indeed, nervous +o such a degree that, to the very close‘of his life, he 
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.House of Lords. But, though not a great orator, he had in a high degree 
some of the qualities of a statesman. He chose his friends well ; and he had, 
in an extraordinany degree, the art of attaching them to him by ties of the 

_most honourable kind. The cheerful fidelity with which they adhered to 
him through many years of almost hopeless opposition was less admirable than 
the disinterestedness and delicacy which they showed when he rose to power. 

We are inclined to think that the use and the abuse of party cannot be 
better illustrated than by a parallel between two powerful connections of 
that time, the Rockinghams and the Bedfords. The Rockingham party 
was, in our view, exactly what a party should be. It consisted of 
men bound together by common opinions, by common public objects, 
by mutual esteem. That they desired to obtain, by honest and con- 
stitutional means, the clirection of affairs, they openly avowed. But, though 
often invited to accept the honours and emoluments of office, they 
steadily refused to do so on any conditions inconsistent with their principles. 
The Bedford party, as a party, had, as far as we can discover, no principle 
whatever. Rigby and Sandwich wanted public money, and thought that 
they should fetch a higher price jointly than singly. They therefore acted in 
concert, and prevailed on a much more important and a much better man 
than themselves to act with them. 

It was to Rockingham that the Duke of Cumberland now had 
recourse. The Marquess consented to take the Treasury. Newcastle 
so long the recognized chief of the Whigs could not well be 
excluded from the ministry. He was appointed Keeper of the Privy Seal. 
A very honest clear-headed country gentleman, of the name of Dowdeswell, 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer. General Conway, who had served 
under the Duke of Cumberland, and was strongly attached to his royal high- 
ness, was made Secretary of State, with the lead in the Flouse of Commons. 
A great Whig nobleman, in the prime of manhood, from whom much was at 
that time expected, Augustus, Duke of Grafton, was the other Secretary. 

The oldest man living could remember nu government so weak in oratorical 
talents and in official experience. Tlg: general opinion was, that the ministers 
might hold office during the recess, but that the first day of debate in Parlia- 
ment would be the last day of their power. Charles Townshend was asked 
what he thought of the new administration. ‘‘It is,” said he, ‘‘ mere lute- 
string ; pretty summer wear. It will never do for the winter.” 

At this conjuncture Lord Rockingham had the wisdom to discern the value, 
and secure the aid, of an ally, who, to eloquence surpassing the eloquence of 
Pitt, and to industry which shamed the industry of Grenville, united an ampli- 
tude of comprehension to which neither Pitt nor Grenville could lay claim. A 
young Irishman had some time before, come over to push his fortune in Lon- 
don. He had written much for the booksellers ; but he was best known by a 
little treatise, in which the style and reasoning of Bolingbroke were mimicked 
with exquisite skill, and by a theory, of more ingenuity than soundness, touch- 
ing the pleasures which we receive from the objects of taste. Ile had also 
attained a high reputation as a talker, and was regorded by the men of letters 
who supped together at the Turk’s Head, as the only match in conversa- 
tion for Dr. Johnson. He now became ae seat to Lord Rockipgham, 
and was brought into Parliament by his patron’s influence These arrange 
ments, indeed, were not made without some difficulty, The Duke of New- 
castle, who was always meddling and chatterigg, adjured the First Lord of the 
Treasury to be on his guard against this adyenturer, whose real name was 
O’Bourke, and whom his Grace knew, to be a wild Irishman, a Jacobite, a 
Papist, a concealed Jesuit. Lord Rockingham treated tH calumny 14 
eserved ; and the Whig party was strengthened and aflorned hy wre peas 
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The party, indeed, stood in need of accessions ; for it sustained about this time 
&fi almost irreparable loss. The Duke of Cumberland had formed the govern- 
‘nent, and was its main support. His exalted rank and great name in some 
degree balanced the fame of Pitt. As mediator between the Whigs and the 
Court, he held a place which no other person could fill. The strength of his 
character supplied that which was the chief defect of the new ministry. Con- 
way, in particular, who, with excellent intentions and respectable talents, was 
the most dependent and irresolute of human beings, drew from the counsels of 
that masculine mind a determination not his own. Before the meeting of Par- 
Wament the Duke suddenly died. His death was generally regarded as the 
signal of great troubles, and on this account, as well as from respect for his per- 
gonal qualities, was greatly lamented. It was remarked that the mourning in 
London was the most general ever known, and was both deeper and longer than 
the Gazette had prescribed. 

In the meantime, every mail from America brought alarming tidings. The 
ctop which Grenville had sown his successors had now to reap. The colonies 
were in a state bordering on rebellion. The stamps were burned, the revenue 
officers were tarred and feathered. All traffic between the discontented provinces 
and the mother country was interrupted. The Exchange of London was in dis- 
may. Half the firms of Bristol and Liverpval weie threatened with bankruptcy. 
In Leeds, Manchester, Nottingham, it was said that three artisansout of every ten 
had been turned adrift. Civil war seemed to be at hand; and it could not be 
doubted that, if once the British nation were divided against itself, France and 
Spain would soon take part in the quarrel. 

Three courses were open to the ministers. The first was to enforce the Stamp 
Act by the sword. This was the course on which the King and Grenville, 
whom the King hated beyond all living men, were alike bent. The natures of 
both were arbitrary and stubborn. They resembled each other so much that 
they could never be friends ; but they resembled each other also so much that 
they saw almost all important practical questions in the same point of view, 
Neither of them would bear to be governed by the other; but they were per- 
fectly agreed as to the best way of govefning the peuple. 

Another course was that which Pitt recommended. He held that the British 
Parliament was not constitutionally competent to pass a law for taxing the 
colonie.. Ile therefore considered the Stamp Act as a nullity, as a document 
af no more validity than Charles’s writ of shipmoney, or James’s proclama- 
tion dispensing with the penal laws. This doctrine seems to us, we must own, 
to be altogether untenable. 

Between these extreme courses lay a third Way. The opinion of the most 
judicious and temperate statesmen of those times was that the British consti- 
tution had set no limit whatever to the legisictive power of the British King, 
Lerds and Commons, over the whole British Empire. Parliament, they held” 
was legally competent to tax America, as Parliament was legally competent 
to commit any other act of folly or wickedness, to confiscate the property 
of all the merchants in Lombart Street, or to attairit any man in the kingdom 
ef high treason, without ‘examining witnesses against him, or Hearing him 
in his own defence. The most atrocious act of confiscation or of attainder 
is just os valid an act as the Toleration Act or the Habeas Corpus Act. But 
from acts of confiscation and acts of attainder lawgivers are bound, by every 
beni, rah of morality, systematically to refrain. In the same manner ought 
the British legislature to refram from taxing the American Colonies. 
‘Stamp Act was indefensible, not becayse it was beyond the constitutional com- 
Ese of Parltament, byt because it was unjust and impolitic, sterile of revenug 
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The winter came; the Parhament met; and the state of the colonies 
instantly became the subject of fierce contention Fitt, whose health had 
been somewhat restored by the waters of Bath, reappeared in the House of 
Commons, and, with ardent and pathetic eloquence, not only condemned the 
Stamp Act, but applauded the resistance of Massachusetts and Virginia, and 
vehemently maintained, in defiance, we must say, of all reason and of all 
authority, that, according to the British constitution, the supreme legislative 
power does not include the power to tax. The language of Grenville, on the 
other hand, was such as Strafford mght have used at the council table of 
Charles the First, when news came of the resistance to the hturgy at Edinburgh 
The colonists were traitors , those who excused them were hittle better Fnigatcs, 
mortars, bayonets, sabres, were the proper remedies for such distempers, 

The ministers occupied an intermediate position; they proposed to declare 
that the legislative authonty of the Bmtish Parhament over the whole 
Empire was 1n all cases supreme ; and they proposed, at the same ume, to 
repeal the Stamp Act To the former measure Pitt objected , but it was 
carried with scarcely a dissentient voice The repeal of the Stanip Act Pitt 
strongly supported ; but against the Government was arraycd a tormidable 
assemblage of opponents. Grenville and the Bedfords were furious Temple, 
who had now allied himself closcly with his biother, and separated himself from 
Pitt, was na despicable enemy This, however, was not the worst The 
ministry was without its natural strength It had to struggle, not only against 
its avowed enemies, but against the insidious hostinty of the King, and ae set 
of persons who, about this time, began to be designated as the King’s friends. 

‘Lhe character of this faction has been drawn by Burke with even more than 
his usual force and vivacity Those who know how stiongly, through his whole 
life, his judgment was biassed by his passions, may not unnaturally suspect that 
he has left us rather a caricature than a hkeness, and yet there 1s scarcely, in 
the whole portrait, a single touch of which the fidelity 1s not proved by facts of 
unquestionable authenticity 

‘Lhe public generally regarded the King’s fnends as a bedy of whfch Bute 
was the directing soul It was to no gurpose that the Earl professed to have 
done with politics, that he absented himself year after year from the levee and 
the drawing room, that he went to the North, that he wentto Rome Thenotion 
that, in some inexplicable manncr, he dictated all the mcasues of the Court, 
was fixed in the minds, not only of the multitude, but of some who had good 
opportunities of obtaining information and who ought to have been superior to 
vulgar prejudices. Our own belief 15 that these suspicions were unfounded, 
and that he ceased to have yny communication with the King on political 
matteis some time bcfore the dismissal of George Grenville. The supposition 
of Bute’s influence 1s, indeed, by no means necessary to explain the phenomena. 
The King, in 1765, was no longer the ignorant and inexperienced boy whohad, 
in 1760, been managed by his mother and his Groom of the Stole — Ile had, 
during several years, observed the struggles of parties, and conferred daily on high 
questions of state with able and experienced politicians. His way of life had de 
veloped his understanding and character. le wa now no longer a puppet, 
but had very decided opinions both of men and things. Nothing could be 
more natural than that he should have high notions of his own prerogatives, 
should be impatient of opposition, and should wish all public men to be 
detached from each other and dependent on himself alone ; nor could anything 
be more natural than that, in the state in whic the political world then was, 
he should find instruments fit for his purpose. 

Thus sprang into existence and ito note a reptile species of politiciors 
never before and never since known 1n our country. These hen dischumed 
aM political ties, except those which bound them to tile throne. Mhey were 
willing to coalesce with any prrty, to abandon any p&rty, to undermine any 
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party, to assault any party, ata moment’s notice. To them, all administrations, 
and all oppositions were the same. They reg?rded Bute, Grenville, Rocking- 
ham, Pitt, without one sentiment either of predilection or of aversion. They 
were the King’s friends. It is to be observed that this friendship implied no 
xersonal intimacy. These ae had never lived with their master as 

odington at one time lived with his father, or as Sheridan afterwards lived 
with his son. They never hunted with him in the morning or played cards 
with him in the evening, never shared his mutton or walked with him among 
his turnips. Only one or two of them ever saw his face, except on public 
days. The whole band, however, always had early and accurate information as 
to his personal inclinations. | None of these people were high in the adminis- 
tration. They were generally to be found in places of much emolument, little 
labour and no responsibility; and these places they continued to occupy 
securely while the cabinet was six or seven times reconstructed. Their 
peculiar business was not to support the ministry against the opposition, but 
to support the King against the ministry. Whenever his Majesty was induced 
to give a reluctant assent to the introduction of some bill which his constitu- 
tional advisers regarded as necessary, his friends in the IIcuse of Commons 
were sure to speak against it, to vote against it, to throw in its way every 
obstruction compatible with the forms of Parhament. Ifhis Majesty found it 
necessary to admit into his closet a Necretary of State or a First Lord of the 
Treasury whoin he disliked, his friends were sure to miss n> opportumity of 
thwarting and humbling the obnoxious minister. In return for these services, 
the King covered them with his protection. It was to no purpose that his 
oe servants complained to him that they were daily betrayed and im- 
peded by men who were eating the bread of the government. IIe sometimes 
justified the offenders, sometimes excused them, sometimes owned that they 
were to blame, but said that he must take time to consider whether he could 

art with them. Henever would turn them out; and, while every thing else 
in the state was constantly changing, these sycophants seemed to have a life 
estate in their offices. 

It was well known to the King’s friefids that, though his Majesty had con- 
sented to the repeal of the Stamp Act, he had consented with a very bad 
grace, and that though he had eagerly welcomed the Whigs, when, in his 
extreme need and at his earnest entreaty, they had undertaken to free him 
from an insupportable yoke, he had by ro means got over his early prejudices 
against his deliverers. The ministers soon found that while they were en- 
countered in front by the whole force of a strong opposition, their rear was 
assailed by a large body of those whom they haé regarded as auxiliaries. 

Nevertheless, Lord Rockingham and his adherents went on resolutely with 
the bill for repealing the Stamp Act. They had on their side all the manu- 
facturing and commercial interests of the realm. In the debates the govern- 
ment was powerfully supported. Two great orators and statesmen, belonging 
to two different generations, repeatedly put forth all their powers in defence of 
the bill. The House of Commons heard Pitt for the last time and Burke 
for the first time, and wat in doubt to which of them the palm of eloquence 
should be assigned. It was indeed a splendid sunset and a splendid dawn, 

For a time the event seemed doubtful. In several divisions the ministers 
were hard pressed. On one occasion not less than twelve of the King’s friends, 
all men im office, voted against the government. It was to no purpose that 
Lord Rockingham remonstrateé with the King. His Majesty confessed that 
there was ground for complaint, but hoped that gentle means would bring the 
mittineers to a better mind. If they persisted in their misconduct he would 
dismiss them. a ‘ 

At lengfff the decigive day arrived. The gallery, the lobby, the Court of 
Requests, the staircases, were crowded with merchants from all the great ports 
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of the island. The debate lasted till long after midnight. On the division the 
ministers had a great majority. The dread of civil war, and the outcry of all 
the trading towns of the kingdom, had been too strong for the combined 
strength of the Court and the Opposition. 

It was in the first dim twilight of a February morning that the doors were 
thrown open, and that the chiefs of the hostile parties showed themselves to 
the multitude. Conway was received with loud applause. But, when Pitt 
appeared all eyes were fixed on him alone. All hats were in the air. Loud 
and long huzzars accompanied him to his chair and a train of admirers 
escorted him all the way to his home. Then came forth Grenville. As soon 
as he was recognised a storm of hisses and curses broke forth. He turned 
fiercely on the crowds and caught one man by the throat. The bystanders 
were in great alarm. If a scuffle began none could say how it nught end. 
Fortunately the petson who hag] been collared only said, ‘If I may not hiss 
sir, [ hope I may laugh,” and laughed in Grenville’s face. 

The majority had been so decisive, that all the opponents of the ministry, 
save one, were disposed to let the bill pass without any further contention. 
But solicitation and expostulation were thrown away on Grenville. His indom- 
itable spirit rose up stronger and stronger under the load of public 
hatred. [le fought out the battle obstinately tothe end. On the last reading 
he had @ sharp altercation with his brother-in-law, the last of their many 
sharp altercations. itt thundered in his loftiest tones against the man 
who had wished to dip the eimine of a British King in the blood of 
the British people. Grenville replied with his wonted intrepidity and 
asperity. ‘‘ If the tax,” he said, ‘* were still to be laid on, I would lay it on. 
For the evils which it may produce my accuser is answerable. His profusion 
made it necessary. Tis declarations against the constitutional powers of Kings, 
Lords and Commons, have made it deubly necessary. I do not envy him the 
huzza. I glory in the hiss. If it were to be done again I would do it.” 

The repeal of the Stamp Act was the chief measure of Lord Rockingham’s 
government. But that government is entitled to the praise of having put a 
stop to two oppressive practices, which, in Wilkes’ case, had attracted the notice 
and excited the just indignation of the public. The House of Commons was 
induced by the ministers tu pass a resolution condemning the use of gencral war- 
rants and another resolution condemning the seizure of pee in cases of libel. 

It must be added, to the lasting honour of Lord Rockingham, that his ad- 
ministration was the first which, during a long course of years, had the courage 
and the virtue to refrain from bribing members of Parliament. His eneinies 
accused him and his friends of wgakness, of haughtiness, of party spirit ; but 
calumny itself never dared to couple his name with corruption. 

Unhappily his government, though one of the best that has ever existed in 
our country, was also one of the weakest. The King’s friends assailed and 
obstructed the ministers at every turn. To appeal to the King was only to draw 
forth new promises and new evasions. Ilis Majesty was sure that there must be 
some misunderstanding. Lord Rockingham had better ee to the gentlemen. 
They should be dismissed on the next fault. The next fault was soon committed, 
and his Majesty still continued to shuffle. It was’ too bad. It was quite 
abominable ; but it mattered less as the prorogation was athand. He would give 
the delinquents one more chance. If they did not alter their conduct next 
session, he should not have one word to say for them. He had already re- 
solved that, long before the commencement of te next session, Lord Rock- 
ingham should cease to be minister. as 

e have now come to a part of our story which, admiring as we do the 
genius and the many noble qualities of Pitt, we cannot relate Without much 
pair, We believe that, at this conjuncture, he had it in hit power tc tive the 
victory either to the Whigs or to the King’s friends. . If hé had allicd hinwelf 
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closely with Lord Rockingham, what could the Court have done? There 
would have been only one alternative, the Whigs or Grenville ; and there 
could be no doubt what the King’s choice would be. He still remembered, 
as well he might, with the uttermost bitterness, the thraldom from which his 
uncle had freed him, and said about this time, with great vehemence, that he 
would sooner see the Devil come into his closet than Grenville. 

And what was there to prevent Pitt from allying himself with Lord Rocking- 
ham? On all the most important questions their views were the same. They 
had agreed in condemning the peace, the Stamp Act, the general warrant, the 
seizure of papers. The points on which they differed were few and unim- 
pertant. In mtegrity, in disinterestedness, in hatred of corruption, they 
resembled each other. Their personal interests could not clash. They sat in 
different Houses, and Pitt had always declared that nothing should induce him 
to be First Lord of the Treasury. ‘ 

If the opportunity of forming a coalition beneficial to the state and honour- 
able to all concerned was suffered to escape, the fault was not with the Whig 
ministers. They behaved towards Pitt with an obsequiousness which, had it 
not been the effect of sincere admiration and of anxiety for the public interests, 
might have been justly called servile. They repeatedly gave him to under- 
stand that if he chose to join their ranks, they were ready to receive him, not 
as an associate, but as a leader. They had proved their Sip gh for him by 
bestowing a peerage on the person who at that time enjoyed the largest share 
of his confidence, Chief Justice Pratt. What then was there to divide Pitt 
from the Whigs? What, on the other hand, was there in common between 
him and the King’s friends, that he should lend himself to their purposes—he 
who had never owed anything to flattery or intrigue, he whose eloquence and 
independent spirit had overawed two generations of slaves and jobbers, he 
who had twice been forced by the enthusiasm of an admiring nation on a 
reluctant Prince? 

Unhappily the Court had gained Pitt, not, it is true, by those ignoble means 
which were employed when such men as Rigby and Wedderburn were to be 
won, but by allurements suited to a ngture noble even in its aberrations. The 
King set himself to seduce the one man who could turn the Whigs out without 
letting Grenville in. Praise, caresses, promises, were lavished on the idol of 
the nation. He, and he alone, could put an end to faction, could bid defiance 
to all the powerful connections in the land united, Whigs and Tories, Rocking- 
hams, Bedfords and Grenvilles. These blandishments produced a great effect. 
For though Pitt’s spirit was high and manly, though his eloquence was often 
exerted with formidable effect against the Court, and though his theory of 
government had been learned in the school of Locke and Sydney, he had 
always regarded the person of the sovereign with profound veneration. As 
soon as he was brought face to face with royalty, his imagination and sensibility 
became too strong for his principles. His Whiggism thawed and disappeared ; 
and he became, for the time, a Tory of the old Ormond pattern. Nor was he 
hy any means unwilling to assist in the work of dissolving alt political con- 
nections. His own weight in the state was wholly independent of such con- 
nections. He was, theréfore, inclined to look on them with dislike, and made 
far too little distinction between gangs of knaves associated for the mere pur- 

of robbing the public, and confederacies of honourable men for the 
promotion of great public objects. Nor had he the sagacity to perceive that 
the strenuous efforts which he made to annihilate all parties tended only to 
establish the ascendency of one party, and that the basest and most hateful of all. 

It may be dowhted whether he would have been thus misled if his mind hed 
been in full thealth and vigour. But the truth is that he had for some time 

in &a unnaturaP state of excitement. No suspicion of this sort had 
ot abroad. His elquence had never shone with more splendour than dus 
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the recent debates. But people afterwards called to mind many things which 
ought to have roused their apprehensions. Hs habits were gradually becom- 
ing more and more eccentric. A horror of all loud sounds, such as is said to 
have been one of the many oddities of Wallenstein, grew upon him, Though 
the most affectionate of fathers, he could not at this time bear to hear the voices 
of his own children, and laid out great sums at Hayes in buying up houses 
contiguous to his own, merely that he might have no neighbours to disturb 
him with their noise. He then sold Hayes, and took possession of a villa at 
Hampstead, where he again began to purchase houses to right and left. In 
expense, indeed, he vied, during this part of his life, with the wealthiest of the 
conquerors of Bengal and Tanjore. At Burton Pynsent, he ordered a great 
extent of ground to be planted with cedars. Cedars enough for the purpose 
were not to be found in Somersetshire. They were therefore collected in 
London, and sent down by land carriage. Relays of labourers were hired ; 
and the work went on all night by torchlight. No man could be more ab- 
stemious than Pitt; yet the profusion of his kitchen was a wonder even to 
epicures. Several dinners were always dressing ; for his appetite was capricious 
and fanciful ; and at whatever moment he felt inclined to eat, he expected a 
meal to be instantly on the table. Other circumstances might be mentioned, 
such as separately are of little moment, but such as, when taken together and 
when viewed in connection with the strange events which followed, justify us 
in believing that his mind was already in a morbid state. 

Soon after the close of the session of Parliament Lord Rockingham received 
his dismissal. He retired, accompanied by a firm body of friends, whose con- 
sistency and uprightness enmity itself was forced to admit. None of them had 
asked or obtained any pension or any sinecure, either in possesion or in rever- 
sion. Such disinterestedness was then rare among politicians. Their chief, 
though not a man of brilliant talents, had won for himself an honourable fame, 
which he kept pure to the last. He had, in spite of difficulties which seemed 
almost insurmountable, removed great abuses and averted a civil war. Siateen 
years later, in a dark and terrible day, he was again called upon to save the 
state, brought to the very brink of ruiry by the same perfidy and obstinacy 
which had embarrassed, and at length overthrown, his first administration. 

Pitt was planting in Somersetshire when he was summoned to Court ek a 
letter written by the royal hand. He ceerrgd hastened to London. The 
irritability of his mind and body were increased y the rapidity with which he 
travelled ; and when he reached his journey’s end he was suffering from fever. 
Hil as he was, he saw the King at Richmond, and undertook to form an 
administration. ° 

Pitt was scarcely in a state in which a man should be who has to conduct 
delicate and arduous negotiations. In his letters to his wife he complained 
that the conferences in which it was necessary for him to bear a part heated 
his blood and accelerated his pulse. From other sources of information we 
learn that his language, even to those whose co-operation he wished to engage, 
‘was strangely peremptory and despotic. Some of his notes written at this 
time have been preerred and are in a style which Lois the Fourteenth would 
have been too well bred to employ in addressing any French gentleman. 

,In the attempt to dissolve all parties, Pitt met with some difficulties. 
Some Whigs, whom the Court avaaill: ladly have detached from Lord Rock- 
ingham, rejected all offers. The Bedfords were perfectly willing to break 
with Grenville ; but Pitt would not come up to their terms. Tgmple, whom 
Pitt at first meant to place at the head of the treasury, proved intractible. A 
coldness, indeed, had, during some months, been fast growing between the 
brother-in-law, so long and so cl allied in politics, -Pitt was angry with 
Phin a for opposing the repeal of the Stamp Act, Temale was angry with 

@ refusing to aceede tq that family league which was now the favourite | 
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plan at Stowe. At length the Earl proposed an equal partition of power and 

atronage, and offered, on this condition, to give up his brother George. 
Pitt thought the demand exorbitant, and positively refused compliance. <A 
bitter quarrel followed. Each of the kinsmen was true to his character. 
Temple's soul festered with spite, and Pitt’s swelled into contempt. Temple 
represented Pitt as the most odious of hypocrites and traitors. Pitt held a 
different and, perhaps, a more provoking tone. Temple was a good sort of 
man enough, whose single title to distinction was, that he had a large garden, 
with a large piece of water, and a great many pavilions and summer-houses. 
To his fortunate connection with a great orator and statesman he was indebted 
for an importance in the state which his own talents could never have gained 
for him. That importance had turned his head. He had begun to fancy that 
he could form administrations and govern empires. It was piteous to see a 
well-meaning man under such a delusion. 

In spite of all these difficulties, a ministry was made such as the King wished 
to see, a ministry in which all his Majesty’s friends were comfortably 
accommodated, and which, with the exception of his Majesty’s friends, con- 
tained no four persons who had ever in their lives been in the habit of acting 
together. Men who had never concurred in a single vote found them- 
selves seated at the same board. The office of Paymaster was divided be- 
tween two persons who had never exchanged a word. Most of the chief 
ick were filled either by personal adherents of Pitt, or by members of the 
ate ministry, who had been induced to remain in place after the dismissal of 
Lord Rockingham. To the former class belonged Pratt, now Lord Camden, 
who accepted the great seal, and Lord Shelburne, who was made one of the 
Secretaries of State. To the latter class belonged the Duke of Grafton, who 
became First Lord of the Treasury, and Conway, who kept his old position 
both in the government and in the House of Commons. Charles Townshend, 
who had belonged to every party, and cared for none, was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Pitt hunself was declared Prime Minister, but refused to take 
any laborious office. He was created Earl of Chatham, and the privy seal 
was delivered to him. é 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that the failure, the complete and disgrace- 
ful failure, of this arrangement, is not to be ascribed to any want of talents 
in the persons whom we have named. None of them were deficient in abili- ‘ 
ties ; and four of them, Pitt himself, Shelburne, Camden and Townshend, were 
men of high intellectual eminence. The fault was not in the materials, but 
in the principle on which the materials were put together. Pitt had mixed up 
these conflicting elements, in the full confidence that he should be able to 
keep them all in perfect subordination to himself and in perfect harmony with 
each other. We shall soon see how the experiment succeeded. 

On the very day on which the new Prime Minister kissed hands, three- 
fourths of that popularity which he had long enjoyed without a rival, and to 
which he owed the greater party of his authority, departed from him. <A 
violent outcry was raised, not against that part of his conduct which really 
deserved severe condemnation, but against a step in which we can see nothing 
to censure. His cee bance of a peerage produced a general burst of indig- 
nation. Yet gaia d no peerage had ever igen better earned ; nor was there 
ever a statesman who more needed the repose of the Upper house. Pitt was 
now growing old. He was much older in constitution than im years. It was 
with imminent sisk to his gife that he had, on some important occasions, at- 
tended his duty in Parliament. During the session of 1764, he had not been 
able to take part in a single debate. It was impossible that he should go 
through th@ nightly labour of conducting the business of the government in 
the Eheuse of Cofmmons. His wish to be transferred, under such circum- 
stances, to a less Susy and less turbulent assembly, was natural and reasonable, 
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The nation, however, overlooked all these considerations. Those who had 
most loved and honoured the great Commoner were loudest in invective against 
the new made Lord. London had hitherto been true to him through every 
vicissitude. When the citizens learned that he had been sent for from Somer- 
setshire, that he had been closeted with the King at Richmond, and that he 
was to be first minister, they had been in transports of joy. Preparations were 
made for a grand entertainment and for a general illumination. The lamps 
had actually been placed round the Monument, when the Caze/fe announced 
that the object of all this enthusiasm was an Earl. Instantly the feast was 
countermanded. The lamps were taken down. The newspapers raised the 
roar of obloquy. Pamphlets, made up of calumny and scurrility, filled the shops 
of all the booksellers ; and of those pamphlets, the most galling were written 
under the direction of the malignant Temple. It was now the fashion to com- 
pare the two Williams, William Pulteney and William Pitt. Both, it was 
said, had, by eloquence and simulated patriotism, acquired a great ascendency 
in the Elouse of Commons and in the country. Both had been intrusted with 
the office of reforming the government. Both had, when at the heighth of 
ahi and popularity, been seduced by the splendour of the coronet. Both 
1ad been made Earls, and both had at once become objects of aversion and 
scorn to the nation which a few hours before had regarded them with affection 
and veneration. 

The clamour against Pitt appears to have had a serious effect on the foreign 
relations of the country. [fis name had till now, acted like a spell at Ver- 
sailles and Saint Idefonso. English travellers on the Continent had remarked 
that nothing more was necessary to silence a whole room full of boasting 
Frenchmen than to drop a hint of the probability that Mr. Pitt would return to 
power. In an instant there was deep silence: all shoulders rose and all 
faces were lengthened. Now, unhappily, every foreign court, in learning that 
he was recalled to office, learned also that he no longer possessed the hearts of 
his countrymen. Ceasing to be Joved at home, he ceased to be feared abroad. 
The name of Pitt had been acharmed name. Our envoys tried in vain to 
conjure with the name of Chatham. e 

The difficulties which beset Chatham were daily increased by the despotic 
manner in which he treated all around him. Lord Rockingham had, at the 
time of the change of ministry, acted with great moderation, had expressed a 
hope that the new government would act on the principles of the late govern- 
ment, and had even interfered to prevent many of his friends from quitting 
office. Thus Saunders and Keppel, two naval commanders of great eminence, 
had been induced to remain at theyAdmuralty, where their services were much 
needed. The Duke of Portland was still Lord Chamberlain, and Lord 

Jesborough Postmaster. But within a quarter of a year, Lord Chatham had 

so effectually disgusted these men, that they all retired in disgust. In truth, 
his tone, submissive in the closet, was at this time insupportably tyrannical in 
the cabinet. Elis colleagues were merely his clerks for naval, financial and 
diplomatic business. Conway, meek as he was, was on one occasion pro- 
voked into declaring that such language as Lord Chagham’s had never Leen 
heard west of Constantinople, and was with difficulty prevented by !lorace 
Walpole from resigning, and rejoining the standard of Lord Rockingham. 

The breach which had been made in the government by the defection of so 
many of the Kockinghams, Chatham hoped to supply by the help cf the 
Bedfords. But with the Bedfords he could not deal as he had dealt with other 
parties. It was to no purpose that he bade high for one or two members of the 
faction, in the hope of detaching them from the rest. They weregto be had; 
but they were to be had only in the lot. There was, pact for a moment, 
some wavering and some disputing among them. But at dength the counsels 


@f the shrewd and resolute Rigby prevailed, They determined to stand firmly 
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together, and plainly intimated to Chatham that he must take tHem all, or that 
he should get none of them. The event proved that they were wiser in their 
generation than any other connection in the state. In a few months they were 
able to dictate their own terms. 

The most important public measure of Lord Chatham’s administration was 
his celebrated interference with the corn trade. The harvest had been bad; 
the price of food was high ; and he thought it necessary to take on himself the 
responsibility of laying an embargo on the exportation of grain. When Par- 
liament met, this proceeding was attacked by the opposition as unconstitutional 
and defended by the ministers as indispensably necessary. At last an act was 
passed to indemnify ali who had been concerned in the embargo. 

The first words uttered by Chatham, in the House of Lords, were in defence 
of his conduct on this occasion. He spoke with a calmness, sobriety and 
dignity, well suited to the audience which he was addressing. A subsequent 
speech which he made on the same subject was less successful. He bade defiance 
to aristocratical connections, with a superciliousness to which the Peers were 
not accustomed, and with tones and gestures better suited to a large and 
stormy assembly than to the body of which he was now a member. A short 
altercation followed, and he was told very plainly that he should not be suffered 
to browbeat the old nobility of England. 

It gradually became clearer and clearer that he was in a distempered state 
of mind. His attention had been drawn to the territorial acquisitions of the 
East India Company, and he determined to bring the whole of that great sub- 
ject before Parliament. He would not, however, confer on the subject with 
any of his colleagues. It was in vain that Conway, who was charged with the 
conduct of business in the House of Commons, and Charles Townshend, who 
was responsible for the direction of the finances, begged for some ghmpse of 
light as to what was in contemplation. Chatham’s answers were sullen and 
mysterious. He must decline any discussion with them; he did not want 
their assistance ; he had_ fixed on a person to take charge af his measure in the 
House of Commons. This person was 2 member who was not connected with 
the government, and who neither Rad, nor deserved to have, the ear of the 
House—a noisy, purse-proud, illiterate demagogue, whose Cockney English 
and scraps of mispronounced Latin were the jest of the newspapers—Alder- 
man Beckford. It may well be supposed that these strange proceedings pro- 
duced a ferment through the whole political world. The city was in commo- 
tion. The East India Company invoked the faith of charters. Burke thun- 
dered against the ministers. The ministers looked at each other, and knew 
not what to say. In the midst of the corffusion, Lord Chatham proclaimed 
himself gouty, and retired to Bath. It was announced, after some time, that 
he was better, that he would shortly return, that he would soon put everything 
in order. A day was fixed for his arrival in London. But when,he reached 
the Castle Inn, at Marlborough, he stopped, shut himself up in his room, and 
remained there some weeks. Eyer oey who travelled that road was amazeil 
by the number of his attendants. Footmen and grooms, dressed in his family 
livery, filled the whe inn, though one of the largest in England, and 
swarmed in the streets of the little town. The truth was, that the invalid had 
insisted that, during his stay, all the waiters and stable-boys of the Castle 
should wedr his livery. : 

His colleagues were in despair, The Duke of Grafton proposed to go down 
to Marlborough in order to€onsult the oracle. But he was informed that Lord 
Chatham must decline all conversation on business. In the mean time, all 
the parties evhich were out of office, Bedfords, Grenvilles and Rockinghams, 
joined to oppose she distracted povernment on the vote for the land tax. 
They were reinforaed by almost all the county members, and had a ‘ 
tajority, This was the first time that a ministry had been beaten on an im 
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portant division in the House of Commons since the fall of Sir Robert Wal- 

le. The administration, thus furiously assailed from without, was torn by 
internal dissensions. It had been formed on no principle whatever, From the 
very first, nothing but Chatham’s authority had prevented the hostile contin- 
gents which made up his ranks from going to hJows with each other. That 
authority was now withdrawn, and everything was in commotion. Conwav, a 
brave soldier, but in civil affairs the most timid and irresolute of men, afraid 
of disobliging the King, afraid of being abused in the newspapers, afraid of 
being thought factious if he went out, afraid of being thought interested if he 
stayed in, afraid of everything, and afraid of being hnown to be afraid of any- 
thing, was beaten backwards and forwards like a shuttlecock, between Horace 
Walpole, who wished to make him Prime Minister, and Lord John Cavendish, 
who wished to draw him into opposition. Charles Townshend, a man of 
splendid talents, of lax principles and of boundless vanity and presumption, 
would submit to no control. The full extent of his parts, of his ambition and 
of his arrogance, had not yet been made manifest ; for he had always quailed 
before the genius and the lofty character of Pitt. But now that Pitt had 
quitted the House of Commons, and seemed to have abdicated the part of 
chief minister, Townshend broke loose from all restraimt. 

While things were in this state, Chatham at length returned to London. He 
might as well have remained at Marlborough. He would see nobody ; he 
would give no opimon on any public matter. The Duke of Grafton begged 
piteously for an interview, for an hour, for half-an-hour, for five minutes, The 
answer was that it was impossible. The King himself repeatedly condescended 
to expostulate and implore: ‘‘ Your duty,” he wrote, ‘‘ your own honour, re- 
quire you to make an effort.” The answers to these appeals were commonly 
written in Lady Chatham’s hand, from her lord’s dictation; for he had-not 
energy even to use a pen. He flings himself at the King’s feet ; he is pene- 
trated by the royal goodness so signally shown to the most oe of men; 
he implores a little more indulgence ; he cannot as yet transact business; he 
cannot see his colleagues ; least of all can he bear the excitement of an inter- 
view with majesty. 

Some were half inclined to suspect that he was, to use a military phrase, 
malingering. He had made, they said, a great blunder, and had found it out. 
Mis immense popularity, his high reputation for statesmanship, were gone for 
ever. Intoxicated by pride, he had undertaken a task beyond his abilities. 
He now saw nothing before him but distresses and humiliations; and he had 
therefore simulated illness, in order to escape from vexations which he had 
not fortitude to meet. This suspicion, though it derived some colour from 
that weakness which was the most striking blemish of his character, was 
certainly unfounded. His mind, before he became first minister, had been, as 
we have said, in an unsound state; and physical and moral causes now con- 
curred to make the derangement of his faculties complete The gout, which 
had been the torment of his whole life, had been suppressed by strong reme- 
dies. For the first time since he was a boy at Oxford, he had passed several 
months without a twinge. But his hand and foot hgd been relieved at the 
expense of his nerves. He became melancholy, fanciful, irritable. The 
embarrassing state of public affairs, the grave responsibility which lay on 
Lim, the consciousness of his errors, the disputes of his colleagues, the savage 
clamours raised by his detractors, bewildered his enfeebled mind. One thing 
alone, he said, could save him. He must repurclttse Hayes. The unwillin 
consent of the new occupant was extorted by Lady Chatham's entreaties an 
tears ; and her lord was somewhat easier. But if business were mentioned to 
him, pe, once the proudest and boldest of mankind, behaved like a hysterical 
gitl, trembled from head to foot and burst into a flood of tegrs. 
_ His colleagues for a time continued to entertain the expectation that his 
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health would soon be restored, and that he would emerge from his retirement. 
But month followed month, and still he remained hidden in mysterious seclu- 
sion and sunk, as far as they could learn, in the deepest dejection of spirits. 
They at length ceased to hope or to fear anything from him ; and though he 
was still nominally Prime Minister, took without scruple steps which they 
knew to be diametricaily opposed to all his opinions and feelings, allied them- 
selves with those whom he had proscribed, disgraced those whom he most 
esteemed, and laid taxes on the colonies, in the a of the strong declarations 
which he had recently made. 

When he had passed about a year and three quarters in gloomy privacy, the 
King received a few lines in Lady Chatham’s hand. They contained a request, 
dictated by her lord, that he might be peymitted to resign the Privy Seal. 
After some civil show of reluctance, the resignation was accepted. Indeed 
Chatham was, by this time, almost as much forgotten as if he had already been 
lying in Westminster Abbey. 

At Jength the clouds which had gathered over his mind broke and 
passed away Jlis gout returned, and freed him from a more cruel malady, 
His nerves were newly braced. His spirits became buoyant. Ile woke as 
from a sichly dream. It was a strange recovery. Men had been in the habit 
of talking of him as of one dead, and, when he first showed himself at the 
King’s levee, started as if they had seen a ghost. It was more than two 
years and a half since he had appeared in public. 

Ile, too, had cause for wonder. The world which he now entered was not 
the worid which he had quitted. The administration which he had formed 
had never been, at any one moment, entirely changed. But there had been 
so many losses and so many accessions that he could scarcely recognise his 
own work. Charles Townshend was dead. Lord Shelburne had been 
dismissed. Conway had sunk into utter insignificance® The Duke of Grafton 
had fallen into the hands of the Bedfords. The Bedfords had deserted 
Grenville, had made their peace with the King and the King’s friends, and 
had been admitted to office. Lord North was Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and was rising fast in importance. Corsica had been given up to France 
without a struggle. The disputes with the American colonies had been re- 
vived, <A general election had taken place. Wilkes had returned from exile, 
and, outlaw as he was, had been chosen knight of the shire for Middlesex. The 
multitude was on his side. The Court was obstinatety bent on ruining him, 
and was prepared to shake the very foundations of the constitution for the 
sake of a paltry revenge. The House of Commons, assuming to itself an 
mithority which of right belongs only to the whole legislature, had declared 
Wilkes incapable of sitting in Parliament. Nor had it been thought sufficient 
to heep him out. Another must be brought in. Since the frecholders of 
Middlesex had obstinately refused to choose a member acceptable to the 
Court, the House had chosen a member for them. This was the only instance, 
perhaps not the most disgraceful instance, of the inveterate malignity of the 
Court. Exasperated py the steady opposition of the Rockingham party, the 
King’s friends had trieG@ to rob a distinguished Whig nobleman of his private es- 
tate, and had persisted in their mean wickedness till theirown servile majority had 
revolted from mere disgust and shame. Discontent had spread throughout the 
nation, and was kept up by stimulants such as had rarely been applied to the 

blic mind. Junius had, taken the field, had trampled Sir William Draper 
in the dust, had well mgh broken the heart of Blackstone, and had so 
mangled the reputation of the Duke of Grafton, that his grace had become 
sick of offfc2, and was beginning to look wistfully towards the shades of 
Eustam. Every principle of foreign, domestic and colonial policy which was 
dear to the heaft of Chatham had, durmg the eclipse of his genius, been 
violated by the government which he had formed. 
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The remaining years of his life were spent in vainly struggling against that 
fatal policy which, at the moment when he might have given it a death blow, 
he had been induced to take under his protection. {is exertions redeemed 
his own fame, but they effected little for his country, 

He found two parties arrayed against the government, the party of his own 
brothers-in-law, the Grenvilles and the party of Lord Rockingham. On 
the question of the Middlesex election these parties were agreed. But on 
many other important questions they differed widely; and they were, in 
truth, not Jess hostile to each other than to the Court. The Grenvilles 
had, during several years, annoyed the Rockinghams with a succession of 
acrimonious pamphlets. It was long before the Rockinghams could be in- 
duced to retaliate. But an ill-natured tract, written under Grenville’s direction 
and entitled ‘‘ A State of the Nation,” was too much for their patience. Burke 
undertook to defend and avenge his friends, and executed the task with 
admirable skill and vigour. On every point he was victorious, and nowhere 
more completely victorious than when he joined issue on those dry and minute 
questions of statistical and financial detail in which the maim strength of 
Grenville lay. The official drudge, even on his own chosen ground, was 
utterly unable to maintain the fight against the great orator and philoso- 
pher. When Chatham reappeared, Grenville was still writhing with the 
recent shame and smart of this well merited chastisement. Cordial co-opera- 
tion between the two sections of the Opposition was impossible. Nor could 
Chatham easily connect himself with either. flis feelings, in spite of many 
affronts given and received, drew him towards the Grenvilles For he had 
strong domestic affections ; and his nature, which, though haughty, was by no 
means obdurate, had been softened by affliction. But from his kinsmen he was 
separated by a wide difference of opinion on the question of colonial taxation. 
A reconciliation, however, took place. He visited Stowe: he shook hands 
with George Grenville; and the Whig freeholders of Buckinghamshire, at 
their public dinners, drank many bumpers to the union of the three brothers. 

In opinions, Chatham was much nearer to the Rockinghams than to his own 
relatives. But between him and the Rockinghams there was a gulf not easily 
to be passed. He had deeply injured thgm, and in injuring them had deeply 
injured his country. When the balance was trembling between them and the 
Court, he had thrown the whole weight of his genius, of his renown, of his 
popularity, into the scale of misgovernment It must be added, that many 
eminent members of the party still retained a bitter recollection of the asperity 
_and disdain with which they had been treated by him at the time when he 
assumed the direction of affairs. It is clear from Burke’s pamphlets and 
speeches, and still more clear frogn his private letters, and from the language 
which he held in conversation, that he Jong regarded Chatham with a feeling 
not far removed from dislike. Chatham was undoubtedly conscious of his 
error and desirous to atone for it. But his overtures of friendship, though 
made with earnestness, and even with unwonted humility, were at first received 
by Lord Rockingham with cold and austere reserve. Gradually the intercourse 
of the two statesmen became courteous and even amicable. But the past was 
never wholly forgotten. 

Chatham did not, however, stand alone. Round’ him gathered a party, 
small in number, but strong in great and various talents. Lord Camden, 
Lord Shelburne, Colonel Barre, and Dunning, afterwards Lord Ashburton, 
were the principal members of this connection. 

There is no reason to believe that, from thisgtime till within a few weeks 
of Chatham’s death, his intellect suffered any decay. His eloquence was 
almost to the last heard with delight. But it was not exactly the eloquence of 
the House of Lords. That lofty and passionate, but somewfat desultory 
Aecfamation, in which he excelled all men, and which Was set off ‘yy looks, 
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tones and gesture, worthy of Garrick or Talma, was out of place in a small 
apartment where the audience often consisted of three or four drowsy prelates, 
ihre or four old judges, accustomed during many years to disregard 
rhetoric, and to look only at facts and arguments, and three or four hst- 
less and supercilious men of fashion, whom anything like enthusiasm moved 
toasneer In the House of Commons a flash of his eye, a wave of his arm, 
had sometimes cowed Murray. But in the Elouse of Peers his utmost vehe- 
mence and pathos produced less effect than the moderation, the reasonableness, 
the luminous order and the serene dignity which characterised the speeches of 
Lord Mansheld. 

On the question of the Middlesex clect:on, all the three divisions of the 
Opposition acted in concert. No-orator in either House defended what 1s 
now universally admitted to have been the constitutional cause with more 
ardour or eloquence than Chatham. Before this subject had ceased to occupy 
the public mind George Grenville died. His party rapidly melted away ; and 
inta short time most of his adherents appeared on the ministerial benches. 

Had George Grenville lived many months longer the friendly ties which, 
after years of estrangement and hostility, had been renewed between him and 
his brother-in-law, would, in all probability, have been a second time violently 
dissolved. For now the quarrel between England and the North American 
Colonies took a gloomy and ternble aspect. Oppression provoked resistance ; 
resistance was made the pretext for fresh oppression. The warnings of all 
the greatest statesmen of the age were lost on an imperious Court and a 
deluded nation. Soon a colonial senate confronted the British Parliament. 
Then the colonial militia crossed bayonets with the British regiments. At 
length the commonwealth was torn asunder. Two millions of Englishmen, 
who, fifteen years before, had been as loyal to their prince and as proud of 
their country as the people of Kent or Yorkshire, separated themselves by a 
solemn act from the Empire. For a time it seemed that the insurgents would 
struggle to small purpose against the vast financial and military means of the 
mother country. But disasters, following one another in rapid succession, 
oe dispelled the illusions of national vanity. At length a great British force, 
exhausted, famished, harassed on every side by hostile peasantry, was com- 

ed to deliver up its arms. Those governments which England had, in the 
ate war so signally humbled, and which had during many years been sullenly 
brooding over the recollections of Quebec, of Minden and of the Moro, now 
saw with exultation that the day of revenge was at hand. France recognised 
the independence of the United States; and there could be httle doubt that 
the example would soon be followed by Spain. 

Chatham and Rockingham had cordially concurred in opposing every part 
of the fatal policy which had brought the state into this dangerous situation. 
But their paths now diverged. Lord Rockingham thought, and, as the event 
proved, thought most justly, that the revolted colonies were separated from 
the Empire for ever, and that the only effect of prolonging the war on the 
American continent would be to divide resources which it was desirable to 
concentrate. If the hopeless attempt to subjugate Pennsylvania and Virginia 
were abandoned, war agginst the House of Bourbon might possibly be avoided, 
or, if inevitable, might be carried on with success and glory. We might even 
indemify ourselves for part of what we had lost, atthe expense of those gba 
enemies who had hoped te profit by our domestic dissensions. Lord Rock- 
ingham, therefore, and those who acted with him, conceived that the wisest 
course ttow open to England was to acknowledge the independence of the 
Yuited States, and to turn her whole force against her European enemies. 

Chatham, it should seem, ought to have taken the same side. Before France 
had taken anf part in our quarrel with the colonies, he had » gad 
with gre.t energy BS language, declared that it was impossible to conte 
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America, and he could not without absurdity maintain that it was easier to con- 
quer France and America together than America alone. But his passions over- 
powered his judgment, and made hin blind to his own inconsistency. The 
very Circumstances which made the separation of the colonies inevitable made 
it to him altogether insupportable. The dismemberment of the Empire seemed 
to him less ruinous and humiliating, when produced by domestic dissensions, 
than when produced by foreign interference. His blood boiled at the degre- 
dation of his country. Whatever lowered her among the nations of the earth, 
he felt as a personal outrage to himself. And the feelmg was natural. He 
had made her so great. He had heen so proud of her; and she had been so 
proud of him Ile remembered how, more than twenty years before, in a day 
of gloom and dismay, when her possessions were torn from her, when her flag 
was dishonoured, she had called on him to save her. He remembered the 
sudden and gloriouschange which his energy had wrought, the long series of 
triumphs, the days of thanksgiving, the nights of illumination. Fired by such 
recollections, he determined to separate himself from those who advised that 
the independence of the colonies should be acknowledged. That he was in 
error will scarcely, we think, be disputed by his warmest admirers. Indeed, 
the treaty, by which, a few years later, the Republic of the United States was re- 
cognised, was the work of his most attached adherents and of his favourite son. 

The Duke of Richmond had given notice of an address to the throne, 
against the further prosecution of hostilities with America. Chatham had, 
during some time, absented himself from Parliament, in consequence of his 
growing infirmities. Ie determined to appear in his place on this occasion, 
and to declare that his opimons were decidedly at variance with those of the 
Rockingham party. He was in a state of great eacitement. His medical 
attendants were uneasy, and strongly advised him to calm himself, and to 
remain athome. But he was not to be controlled, His son William and 
his son-in-law Lord Mahon, accompanied him to Westminster. He rested 
himself in the Chancellor’s room till the debate commenced, and then, leaning 
on his two young relations, limped to his seat. The slightest particular 
of that day were remembered, and have been carefully recorded. He bowed, 
it was remarked, with great courtliness to phose Peers who rose to make way 
for him and his supporters. His crutch was in his hand. He wore, as was 
his fashion, a rich velvet coat. His legs were swathed in flannel. Ilis wig 
was so large and his face so emaciated that nune of his features could be dis- 
cerned, except the high curve of his nose and his eyes, which still retained a 
gleam of the old fire. 

When the Duke of Richmond had spoken, Chatham rose. For some time 
his voice was inaudible. At length his tones became Cistinct and his action 
animated. Here and there his hearers caught a thought or an expression 
which reminded them of William Pitt. But it was clear that he was not him- 
self. He lost the thread of his discourse, hesitated, repeated the same 
words several times, and was so confused that, in speaking of the Act of 
Settlement, he could not recall the name of the Bicctrest Sophia. The 
Ihouse listened in solemn silence, and with the aspect of profound respect 
and compassion. The stillness was so deep that the dropping of a hanu- 
kerchief would have been heard. The Duke of Richnfond replied with great 
tenderness and courtesy ; but while he spoke, the old ma. was observed to be 
restless and irritable. The Duke sat down. Chatham stood u, again, pressed 
his hand on his breast, and sank down in anapoplectic fit. Three o. four lords 
who sat near him caught him in his fall. The Hguse broke up in con.tsian, 
The dying man was cari‘cl to the residence o. one of the officers of Parla 
ment, and was So far restored as to be able to beac a journey to Hayes. At 
Hayes, after lingering < ~ w weeks, he expired in his sevenligth yea® Hus bed 
was Watched to the last, with anxious tenderness, by hiv "4-77 ~**“ ren; 
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and he well deserved their care. Too often haughty and wayward to others, to 
them he had been almost effeminately kind. He had through life been 
dreaded by his political opponents, and regarded with more awe than Jove even 
by his political associates. But no fear seems to have mingled with the affec- 
tions which his fondness, constantly overflowing im a thousand endearing 
forms, had inspired in the little circle at Hayes. 

Chatham, at the time of his decease, had not, in both Houses of Parliament, 
ten personal adherents. Jlalf the public men of the age had been estranged 
from him by his errors, and the other half by the exertions which he had made 
to repair his errors. His last speech had been: an attack at once on the policy 
yursued by the government and on the policy recommended by the opposition. 

ut death at once restored him to his old place in the affection of his country. 
Who could hear unmoved of the fall of that which had been so great and 
which had stood so long? The circumstances, too, seemed rather to belong to 
the tragic stage than real life. A great statesman, full of years and honours, 
led forth to the Senate Hfouse by a son of rare hopes, and stricken down in 
full council while straining his feeble voice to rouse the drooping spirit of his 
country, could not but be remembered with peculiar veneration and tenderness. 
Detraction was overawed. The voice even of just and temperate censure was 
mute, nothing was remembered but the lofty genius, the unsullied probity, the 
undisputed services of him who was no more. For once, the chiefs of all 
all parties were agreed. A public funeral, a public monument, were eagerly 
voted, The debts of the deceased were pail. A provision was made for his 
family. The City of London requested that the remains of the great man 
whom she had $0 long loved and honoured might rest under the dome of her 
magnificent cathedral. But the petition came too late. Everything was 
already prepared for the interment in Westminster Abbey. 

Though men of all parties had concurred in decieeing posthumous honours 
to Chatham, his corpse was attended to the grave almost exclusively by oppon- 
ents of the government. The banner of the lordship of Chatham was borne 
by Colonel Barré, attended by the Duke of Richmond and Lord Rockingham. 
Burke, Saville and Dunning upheld the pall. Lord Camden was conspicuous 
in the aang The chief mousher was young William Pitt. After the 
lapse of more than twenty-seven years, in a season as dark and perilous, his 
own shattered frame and broken heart were laid, with the same pomp, in the 
same consecrated mould. 

Chatham sleeps near the northern door of the Church, in a spot which has 
ever since been appropriated to statesmen, as the other end of the same transept 
has long been to poets, Mansfield rest there, and the second William Pitt, 
and Fox, and Grattan, and Canning, and Wilberforce. In no other cemetery 
do so many great citizens lie within so narrow a space. Tligh over those venei- 
able graves towers the stately monument of Chatham, and from above, his 
own effigy, graven by a cunning hand, seems still, with eagle face and out- 
stretched arm, to bid England be of good cheer, and to hurl defiance at her 
foes. The generation which reared that memorial of him has disappeared. 
The time has come when the rash and indiscriminate judgments which hs con- 
temporaries passed onehis character may be calmly revised by history. And 
history, while, for the warning of vehement, high and daring natures, she 
notes his many errors, will yet deliberately pronounce, that among the eminent 
men whose bones lie near his, scarcely one has left a more stainless, and none 
~ more splendid name 
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THAT what is called the history of the Kings and early Consuls of Rome is ta 
a great extent fabulous, few scholars have, since the time of Beaufort, ventured 
to deny. It is certain that, more than three hundred and sixty years after the 
date ordinarily assigned for the foundation of the city, the public records were, 
with scarcely an exception, destroyed by the Gauls, It is certain that the oldest 
annals of the commonwealth were compiled more than a‘century and a half 
after the destruction of the records It is certain, therefore, that the great 
Latin writers of thet Augustan age did not possess those materials, without 
which a trustworthy account of the infancy of the Republic could not possibly 
be framed. Those writers own, indeed, that the chronicles to which they had 
access were filled with battles that were never fought and Consuls that were 
never inaugurated ; and we have abundant proof that in these chronicles events 
of the greatest importance, such as the issue of the war with Porsena, and the 
issue of the war with Brennus, were grossly misrepresented. Under these cir- 
cumstances a wise man will look with great suspicion on the legend which has 
come down tous. He will, nerhaps, be inclined to regard the princes who are 
said to have founded the civil and religious institutions of Rome, the son of 
Mars, and the husband of Egeria, as mere mythological personages, of the 
same class with Perseus and Ixion. As he draws nearer and nearer to the con- 
fines of authentic history, he will become less and less hard of belief. He will 
admit that the most important parts of fhe narrative have some foundation 
intruth But he will distrust almost all the details, not only because they 
seldom rest on any solid evidence, but also because he will constantly detect 
in them, even when they are within the limits of physical possibility, that 
peculiar character, more easily understood than defined, which distinguishes 
the creations of the imagination from the realities of the world in which 
we live. 

The early history of Rome is indeed far more poetical] than anything else in 
Latin literature. The loves of the Vestal and the God of War, the cradle laid 
among the reeds of Tiber, the fig-tree, the she-wolf, the shepherd's cabin, the 
recognition, the fratricide, the rape of the Sabines, the death of Tarpeia, the 
fall of Hostus Hostilius, the struggle of Mettus Curtius through the marsh, the 
women rushing with torn raiment and dishevelled hair between their fathers 
and their husbands, the nightly meetings of Numa and the Nymph by the well 
in the sacred grove, the fight of the three Romans and he three Albans, the 

urchase of the Sibylline books, the crime of Tullia, the simulated madness ct 
Brutus, the ambiguous reply of the Delphian oracle to the Tarquins, the wrongs 
of Lucretia, the heroic actions of Horatius Cocles, of Sceevcla and of Cleelia, 
the battle of Regillus won by the aid of Castor and Pollux, thesdefence of 
Cremera, the touching story of Coriolanus, the stfll more touching story of 
Virginia, the wild legend about the draining of the Alban lake, the combat 
between Valerius Corvus and the gigantic Gaul are among the man? instances 
whichewill at once suggest themselves to every reader. 
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In the narrative of Livy, wha was a man of fine imagination, these storied 
retain much of their genuine character Nor could even the tasteless Dionysius 
distort and mutilate them into mere prose The poetry shines, in spite of him, 
through the dreary pedantry of his eleven books. It is discernible in the most 
tedious and in the most superficial modern works on the early,times of Rome. 
It enlivens the dulness of the Universal History, and gives a charm to the most 
meagre abridgments of Goldsmith. r 

Even in the age of Plutarch there were discerning men who rejected the 
popular account of the foundation of Rome, because that account appeared to 
them to have the air, not of a history, but of a romance or adrama_ Plutarch, 
who was displeased at their incredulity, had nothing better to say in reply to 
their arguments thar that chance sometimes turns poet, and produces trains of 
events not to be distinguished from the most elaborate plots which are con- 
structed by art.* But though the existence of a poetical element in the early 
history of the Great City was detected so many years ago, the first critic who 
distinctly saw from what source that poetical element had been derived was 
Jemes Perizonius, one of the most acute and learned antiquaries of the seven- 
teenth century iis theory, which, in his own days, attracted little or no 
notice, was 1evived in the present generation by Niebuhr, a man who would 
have been the first writer of Ins time, if his talent for communicating truths had 
borne any proportion to his talent for investigating them. It has been adopted 
by several eminent scholars of our own country, particularly by the Bishop of 
St David’s, by Professor Malden, and by the lamented Arnold. It appears to 
be new generally received by men conversant with classical antiquity ; and in- 
deed it rests on such strong proofs, both internal and external, that it will not 
be easily subverted. A popular exposition of this theory, and of the evidence 
by which it is supported, may not be without interest even for readers who are 
unacquainted with the ancient languages. 

The Latin literature which has come down to us is of later date than the 
commencement of the Second Punic War, and consists almost exclusively of 
works fashioned on Greek models. The Latin metres, heroic, elegiac, lyric, 
and dramatic, are of Greek origin. The best Latin epic poetry is the feeble 
echo of the Ihad and Odyssey. TH best Latin eclogues are imitations of 
Theocritus. The plan of the most finished didactic poem in the Latin tongue 
was taken from Hesiod. The Latin tragedies are bad copies of the master- 

ieces of Sophocles and Euripides. The Latin comedies are free translations 
rom Demophilus, Menander and Apollodorus The Latin pee was 
borrowed, without alteration, from the Portico and the Academy; and the 
great Latin orators constantly proposed to themselves as patterns the speeches 
of Demosthenes and Lysias. 

But there was an earlier Latin literature, a literature truly Latin, which has 
wholly perished, which had, indeed, almost wholly perished long before those 
whom we are in the habit of regarding as the greatest Latin writers were born, 
That literature abounded with metrical romances, such as are found in every 
country where there is much curiosity and intelligence, but little reading and 
writing. All human beings, not utterly savage, long for some information 
about past times, and arl! delighted by narratives which present pictures to the 
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eye of the mind. But it is only in very enlightened communities that books 
are readily accessible. Metrical composition, therefore, which, in a highly 
tivilised nation, is a mere luxury, is, in nations imperfectly civilised, almost a 
necessary of life, and is valued less on account of the pleasure which it gives to 
the ear than on account of the help which it gives to the memory. A man 
who can invent or embellish an interesting story, and put it into a form which 
others may easily retain in their recollection, will always be highly esteemed 
by a people eager for amusement and information, but destitute of libraries 
Such is the origin of ballad-poetry, a species of composition which scarcely ever 
fails to spring up and flourish in every society, at a certain point in the progress 
towards refinement. Tacitus informs us that songs were the only memorials of 
the past which the ancient Germans possessed. We learn from Lucan and 
from Ammianus Marcellinus that the brave actions of the ancient Gauls were 
commemorated in the verses of Bards. During many ages, and through many 
revolutions, minstrelsy retained its influence over both the Teutonic and the 
Celtic race. The vengeance exacted by the spouse of Attila for the murder of 
Siegfried was celebrated in rhymes, of which Germany is still justly proud. 
The exploits of Athelstane were commemorated by the Anglo-Saxons, and 
those of Canute by the Danes, in rude poems, of which a few fragments have 
come down tous. The chants of the Welsh harpers preserved, through ages 
of darkness, a faint and doubtful memory of Arthum. In the Highlands of 
Scotland may still be gleaned some relics of the old songs about Cuthullin and 
Fingal. The long struggle of the Servians against the Ottoman powér was 
recorded in lays full of martial spint. We learn from Herrera that, when a 
Peruvian Inca died, men of skill were appointed to celebrate him in verses, 
which all the people learned by heart, and sang in ee on days of festival. 
The feats of Kurroglou, the great-freebooter of Turkistan, recounted in ballads 
composed by himself, are known in every village of Northern Persia. Captain 
Beechey heard the bards of the Sandwich Islands recite the heroic achieve- 
ments of Tamehameha, the most illustrious of their kings. Mungo Park found 
in the heart of Africa a class of singing men, the only annalists of their rude 
tribes, and heard them tell the story of the victory which Damel, the Negro 

rince of the Jaloffs, won over Abdulkader, the Mussulman tyrant off Foota 

orra. This species of poetry attained a‘high degree of excellence among the 
Castilians, before they began to copy Tuscan patterns. It attained a still 
higher degree of excellence among the English and the Lowland Scotch during 
the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. But it reached its full per- 
fection in ancient Greece ; for there can be no doubt that the great Homeric 
poems are generically ballads, though widely distinguished from all other 
ballads, and indeed, from almost all other human compositions, by transcendent 
merit. ; 

As it is agreeable to general experience that, at a certain stage in the progress 
of society, alladé poetry should flourish, so is it also agreeable to general ex- 
perience that, at a subsequent stage in the progress of society, ballad-poetry 
should be undervalued and neglected Knowledge advances: manners change: 
great foreign models of composition are studied and imitated. The phraseology 
of the old minstrels becomes obsolete. Their versification, which, having 
received its laws only from the ear, abound in irregulafities, seems licentious 
and uncouth. Their simplicity ap beggarly when compared with the 
quaint forms and gaudy colouring of such artists as Cowley and Gongora. The 
ancient lays, unjustly despised by the learned and polite, linger for a time in 
the memory of the vulgar, and are at length tgo irretrievably lost. We 
cannot wonder that the ballads of Rome should have altogether disappeared, 
when we remember how very narrowly, in spite of the invention of printing, 
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those of our own country and those of Spain escaped the same fate. There is, 
indeed, little doubt that oblivion covers many English songs equal to any that 
were published by Bishop Percy, and many Spanish songs as good as the best 
of those which have been so happily translated by Mr. Lockhart. Eighty 
years ago England possessed only one tattered copy of Childe Waters and Sir 
Cauline, and Spain only one tattered copy of the noble poem of the Cid. The 
snuft of a candle, or a mischievous dog, might in a moment have deprived the 
world for ever of any of those fine compositions. Sir Walter Scott, who 
united to the fire of a great poet the minute curiosity and patient diligence of a 
great antiquary, was but just in time to save the precious relics of the Minstrelsy 
of the Border. In Germany, the lay of the Nibelungs had been long utterly 
forgotten, when, in the eighteenth century, it was, for the first time, printed . 
from a manuscript in the old library of a noble family. In truth, the only 
people who, through their whole passage from simplicity to the highest, civili- 
sation, never for a moment ceased to love and admire their old ballads were 
the Greeks. 

That the early Romans should have had ballad-poetry, and that this poetry 
should have perished, is, therefore, not strange. It would, on the contrary, 
have been strange if these things had not come to pass; and we should be 
justified in pronouncing them highly probable, even if we had no direct 
evidence on the subject. But we* have direct evidence of unquestionable 
authority. 

Ennius, who flourished in the time of the Second Punic War, was regarded 
in the Augustan age as the father of Latin poetry. He was, in truth, the 
father of the second school of Latin poetry, the only school of which the works 
have descended to us. But from Ennius himself we learn that there were poets 
who stood to him in the same relation in which the author of the romance of 
Count Alarcus stood to Garcilaso, or the author of the ‘‘ Lytell Geste of Robyn 
Hode” to Lord Surrey. Ennius speaks of verses which the Fauns and the 
Bards were wont to chant in the old time, when none had yet studied the 
graces of speech, when none had yet climbed the peaks sacred to the goddesses 
of Grecian song. ‘‘ Where,” Cicero mournfully asks, ‘‘ are those old verses 
now?” * 

Contemporary with Ennius was Quintus Fabius Pictor, the earliest of the 
Roman annalists. His account of the infancy and youth of Romulus and 
Remus has been preserved by Dionysius, and contains a very remarkable 
reference to the ancient Latin poetry. Fabius says that, in his time, his 
countrymen were still in the habit of singing ballads about the Twins. ‘‘ Even 
in the hut of Faustulus »—so these old lays appear to have run—‘‘ the children 
of Rhea and Mars were, in port and in spirit, not like unto swineherds or 


* “Quid? Nostri veteres versus ubi sunt? 
ucpy ae Ques olim Fauni vatesque canebant, 
Cum neque Musarum scopulos quisquam superarat, 
Nec dicti studiosus erat.’ 
Cic. in Bruto, cap. xviii. 


The Muses, it should be observed, are Greek divinities. The Italian goddesses of 
verse were the Cama@na. Ata later period, the eppeeeons were used indiscriminately ; 
but in the age of Ennius tKere was robably a distinction. In the epitaph of Naevius, 
who was the representative of the old Italian school of poetry, the Camcenz, not the 
Muses, are represented as Jedd. for the loss of their votary, The ‘‘ Musarum scopuli ” 
are evidently the peaks of Parnassus. Eo 

Scaliger in a note on Varro (De Lingua Latina, lib. vi), suggests, with great ingenuity 
that th Fauns, who were represented by the superstition of later ages as a race o 
monsters, half gods and half briges, may really have been a class of men who exercised 
in Latium, at a very remote period, the same functions which belonged to the Magians ° 
in Persia and to the Bards in Gaul. 
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cowherds, but such that men might well guess them to be of the blood of 
kings and gods.” * 

Cato the Censor, who also lived in the days of the Second Punic War, 
mentioned this lost literature in his lost work on the antiquities of his country. 
Many ages, he said, before his time, there were ballads in praise of illustrious 
men ; and these ballads it was the fashion for the guests at banquets to sing in 
turn while the piper played. ‘‘ Would,”’ exclaims Cicero, ‘‘ that we still had 
the old ballads of which Cato speaks !” f 

Valerius Maximus gives us exactly similar information, without mentioning 
his authority, and observes that the ancient Roman ballads were probably of 


* O10 de dvdpwGevTE, yevorTat, KaTa TE GEwwoww popPys Kat PpovnpaTos Gykov, ov cvopooBose 
kat Bouxodras eoikotes, GAA’ o1ous av Tig uEcwaocce TOUS EK BaaiAEcoU TE Muytas yevous, Kas and 
docmovwry omopas yevetbue voucToMEvOUs, WS EY TKS TMATPLOLS VEVOLS LTO ‘PwMatwY ETE Kae VUP 
adetac —Dion, Hal,1 79. This passage has sometimes been cited as if Dionysius had 
been speaking 1n his own person, and had, Greek as he was, been so industrious or so 
fortunate as to discover some valuable remains of that early Latin poetry which the 
aap Latin writers of his age regretted as hopelessly lost. Such a supposition is 

ighly improbable; and indeed it seems clear from the context that Dionysius, as Reiske 
and other editors evidently thought, was merely quoting from Fabius Pictor. The whole 
passage has the air of an extract from an ancient chronicle, and is introduced by the 
words, Koiwros per baf.os, o Mixtwp Aeyouevos, THOSE yoager. 

Another argument may be urged which seems to dese:ve consideration, The author 
of the passage in question mentions a thatched hut which, in his time, stood between 
the summit of Mount Palatine and the Circus. This hut, he says, was built by Romulus, 
and was constantly kept in repait at the public charge, but never in any respect embel- 
lished. Now, in the age of Dionysius there certainly was at Rome a thatched hut, said 
to have been that of Romulus. But this hut, as we learn from Vitruvius, stood, not near 
the Circus, but inthe Capitol. (Vit. ii.1.) If, therefore, we understand Dionysius to 
speak in his own person, we can reconcile his statement with that of Vitruvius only by 
supposing that there were at Rome in the Augustan age two thatched huts, both believed 
to have been buut by Romulus, and both carefully repaired and held in high honour. 
The objections to such a supposition seem to be strong Neither Dionysius nor Vitruvius 
speak of more than one such hut. Dio Cassius informs us that twice, during the lon 
administration of Augustus, the hut of Romulus caught fire. (xviii. 43, liv. 29.) Ha 
there been two such huts, would he not have told us of which he spoke? An English 
historian would hardly give an account of a fire at Qucen’s College without saying 
whether it was at Queen’s College, Oxford, or at Queen’s College, Cambridge. Marcus 
Seneca, Macrobius, and Conon, a Greek wrfter from whom Photius has made large ex- 
tracts, mention only one hut of Romulus, that in the Capitol. (M. Seneca, Contr. i. 6; 
Macrobius, Sat. 1. 15; Photius, Bibl. 186.) Ovid, Livy, Petronius, Valerius Maximus, 
Lucius Seneca, and St. Jerome mention only one hut of Romulus, without specifying the 
site. (Ovid, Fastt, ini 383; Liv. Vv. 53) Petroniwus, Fragm.; Val, Max. iv.4; L. Seneca, 
Consolatio ad Helviam; D Hteron. ad Paulinianum de cag Mie 

The whole difficulty 1s removed if we supper? that Dionysius was merely quotin 
Fahius Pictor. Nothing 1s more probable than that the cabin, which 1n the time o 
Fabius stood near the Circus, might, long before the age of Augustus, have been trans- 
ported to the Capitol, as the place fittest, by reason both of its safety and of its sanctity, 
to contain so precious a relic. 

The language of Plutarch confirms this hypothesis. He describes, with great preci- 
sion, the spot where Romulus dwelt, on the slope of Mount Palatine leading to the Circus; 
but he says not a word implying that the dwelling was still to be seen there. Indeed, his 
expre-sions imply that it was no longer there. The evidence of Solinus is still more to 
the point He, like Plutarch, describes the spot where Romulus had resided, and says 
expressly that the hut had been there, but that in his time it was there no longer. The 
site, it is certain, was well remembered; and probably retained its old name, as Charing 
Cross and the Haymarket have done. This is probably th3 explanation of the words 
* casa Romuli,’ in Victor’s description of the Tenth Region of Rome, under Valen. 
tinian. 


+ Cicero refers twice to this important passage in Cato’s Antiquities :—‘ Gravissimus 
auctor in ‘Originibus’ dixit Cato, morem apud majores hunc epularum fuisse, ut dein- 
ceps, qui accubarent, canerent ad tibiam clarorum virgrum laudes atque virtutes, Ex 

uo perspicuum est, et cantus tum fuisse rescriptos Vocum sonis, et carmina.”—T'ugec, 

st.iv.2. Again: “ Utinam exstarent illa carmina, qua, multis seculis ante suam 
statem, in epulis esse cantitata a singulis convivis de clarorum virorusy laudibus, ig 
‘ Originibus ' scriptum reliquit Cato.’—Bratus, cap. xix. 
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more benefit to the young than all the lectures of the Athenian schools, and 
that to the influence of the national poetry were to be ascribed the virtues of 
such men as Camillus and Fabricius. 

Varro, whose authority on all questions connected with the antiquities of his 
country 1s entitled to the greatest respect, tells us that at banquets it was once 
the fashion for boys to sing, sometimes with and sometimes without instru- 
mental music, ancient ballads in praise of men of former times. These young 
peconner he observes, were of unblemished character, a circumstance which 
ic probably mentioned because, among the Greeks, and indeed in his time 
among the Romans also, the morals of singing boys were 1n no high repute t 

The testimony of Horace, though given incidentally, confirms the statements 
of Cato, Valerius Maximus, and Varro The poet predicts that, under the 
peaceful administration of Augustus, the Romans will, over their full goblets, 
sing to the pipe, after the fashion of their fathers, the deeds of Yrave captains, 
and the ancient legends touching the origin of the city.} 

The proposition, then, that Rome had ballad poetry 1s not merely in itself 
highly probable, but 1s fully proved by direct evidence of the greatest 
weight 

This proposition being established, it becomes easy to understand why the 
early history of the city 1s, unlike almost everything else in Latin hterature, 
native where almost everything else 1s borrowed, imaginative where almost 
everything else 1s prosaic We can scarcely hesitate to pronounce that the 
magnificent, eae and truly national legends, which present so striking a 
contrast to all that surrounds them, are broken and defaced fragments of that 
early poetry, which, even in the age of Cato the Censor, had become antt- 
quated, and of which Tully had never heard a hne, 

That this poetry should have been suffered to perish will not appear strange 
when we consider how complete was the triumph of the Greek Genius over 
the public mind of Italy It 1s probable that, at an early period, Homer, 
Archilochus, and Henodotus, furnished some hints to the Latin nunstrels ;§ 
but it was not tillafter the war with Pyrrhus that the poetry of Rome began 
to put off its old Ausonian character The transformation was soon con- 
sumated ‘The conquered, says Horace, led captive the conquerors It was 
precisely at the time at which the Roman People rose to unrivalled political 
ascendancy that they stooped to pass under the intellectual yohe ‘It was pre- 
cisely at the time at which the sceptre departed from Greece that the empire 
of her language and of her arts became unwersal and despotic. The revolu 
tion, indeed, was not effected without a struggle. Nevius seems to have been 
the last of the anctent line of poets Ennius was the fourder of a new 
dynasty Navius celebrated the First Punic War in Saturnian verse, the old 


eget eters meant 





* “ Majores natu in convivis ad tibias egregia superiorum opera carmine comprehensa 
pangebant, quo ad ea imitanda juventutem alacrioremredderent .. . ae Athenas, 
quam scholam, qua alienigena studia huic domestica discipline pratulersm? Inde 
oriebantur Camili, Scipiones, Fabrici, Marcell, Fabu.’ —Val. Mav 4.1. 


+ “In conviviis puers modesti ut cantarent carmina antiqua, in quibus laudes erant 
maajorum, et assa voce, et cum tibicine "——Nonuus, Assa voce pro soli, 
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hational verse of Italy.* Ennius sang the Second Punic War in numbers 
borrowed from the Iliad. The elder poet, in the epitaph which he wrote for 
himself, and which is a fine specimen of the early Roman diction and versifica- 





* Cicero speaks highly in more than one place of this poem of Navius; Ennius 
sneered at it and stole from it, i 

As to the Saturnian measure, see Hermann’s Elementa Doctrinz, Metrica, iii. g. 

The Saturnian line, according to the grammarians, consisted of two parts. ate first 
was a Catalectic dimeter iambic; the second was composed of three'trochees. But the 
license taken by the early Latin poets seems to have been almost boundless. The most 
pertect Saturnian line which has been preserved was the work, not of a professional 


artist, but of an amateur: « napunt malum Metelli Navio poete.” 


There has been much difference of opinion among learned men respecting the history 
of this measure. That it is the same with a Greek measure used by Archilochus is indis- 
putable. (Bentley, Phalaris, xi.) Butin spite of the authority ot Terentianus Maurus, 
and of the still higher authority of Bentley, we may venture to doubt whether the coinci- 
dence was not fortuitous. We constantly find the same rude and simple numbers in 
different countries, under circumstances which make st impossible to suspect that there 
has been imitation on either side. Bishop Heber heard the children of a village in 
Bengal singing ‘‘ Radha, Radha,” to the tune of “ My Boy Billy.” Neithe: the Castillian 
nor the German minstrels of the Middle Ages owed anything to Paros or to ancient 
Rome. Yet both the poem of the Cid and the poem of the Nibelungs contain many 
Saturnian verses ; as,— 

“ Estas nuevas a mio Cid eran venidas.” 

‘‘A mi lo dicen; a ti dan las orejadas,"” 

‘‘Man mohte michel wunder von Sifride sagen," 
“Wa ich den Kunic vinde daz so] man mir sagen.” 


Indeed, there cannot be a more perfect Saturnian line than one which is sung in every 
English nursery— : ; : 
‘The queen was in her parlour eating bread and honey ;" 


yet the author of this line, we may be assured, borrowed nothing from either Naevius or 
Archilochus. 

On the other hand, it is by no means improbable that, two or three hundred years be- 
fore the time of Ennius, some Latin minstrel may have visited Sybaris or Cortona, may 
have heard some verses of Archilochus sung, may have been pleased with the metre, and 
may have introduced it at Rome. This much is certain, that the Saturnian measure, if 

’not a native of Italy, was at least so early and so completely naturalised there that its 
foreign origin was forgotten. 

Bentley says, indeed, that the Saturnian measure was first brought from Greece into 
Italy by Nevius. But this is merely obsterGictum, to use a phrase common in our courts 
of law, and would not have been deliberately maintained by that incomparable critic, 
whose memory is held in reverence by all lovers of learning. The arguments which 
might be brought against Bentley's assertion—for it is mere assertion, supported by no 
evidence~—-are innumerable. A tew will suffice. 

x. Bentley's assertion is opposed to the testimony of Ennius. Ennius sneered at 
Nevius for writing on the First Punic War in verses such as the old Italian bards used 
before Greek literature had been studied. Now the poem of Nzvius was in Saturnian 
verse. Is it possible that Ennius could have used such expressions if the Saturnian 
verse had been just imported from“Greece for the first time ? 

2. Bentley's assertion is opposed to the testimony of Horace. ‘‘When Greece,” says 
Horace, “introduced her arts intoour uncivilised conne those rugged Saturnian 
numbers passed away.” Would Horace have said this if the Saturnian numbers had 
been imported from Greece just before the hexameter ? 

3. Bentley’s assertion is opposed to the testimony of Festus and of Aurelius Victor, 
both of whom positively say that the most ancient prophecies attributed to the Fauns 
were in Saturnian verse. ‘ . 

4. Bentley’s assertion is opposed to the testimony of Terentianus Maurus, to whom he 
has himself appealed. Terentianus Maurus does indeed sgy that the Saturnian measure 
though believed by the Romans from a very early period ('' Creditit vetustas”’) to be of 
Italian invention, was really borrowed from the Greeks. But Terentianus Maurus does 
not say that it was first borrowed by Nwvius. Nay, the expressions used by Terentianns 
Maurus clearly imply the contrary: for how could the Romans have believed, from: 

eat) eriod, that this measure was the indigenous production of Latium, if it 
really brought over from Greece in an age of intelligence and liberal curiosity.—in 
age which gave birth to Ennius, Plantus, Cato the Censor, and other distin, 
writers? If Bentley's assertion were correct, there could have been no more: cpr) 
Rome about the Greek origin of the Saturnian measure than about the Greek origin 
hexametres of Sapphics, 


” 
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tion, plaintively boasted that the Latin language had died with h ae 
what to Horace appeared to be the first faint dawn of Roman literature 
appeared to Nevius to be its hopeless setting. In truth, one literature was 
setting, and another dawning. 

The victory of the foreign taste was decisive: and, indeed, we can hardly 
blame the Romans for turning away with contempt from the rude Jays which 
had delighted their fathers, and giving their whole admiration to the immortal 
productions of Greece. The national romances, neglected by the great and 
the refined, whose education had been finished at Rhodes or Athens, continued, 
it may be supposed, during some generations, to delight the vulgar. While 
Virgil, in hexameters of exquisite nodulation, described the sports of rustics, 
those rustics were still singing their wild Saturnian ballads.+ It is not im 
probable that, at the time when Cicero lamented the irreparable loss of the 
poems mentioned by Cato, a search among the nooks of the Apennines, as 
active as the search which Sir Walter Scott made among the descendants of 
the moss-troopers of Liddesdale, might have brought to light many fine remains 
of ancient minstrelsy. Nosuch search was made. The Latin ballads perished 
forever Yet discerning critics have thought that they could still perceive in 
the early history of Rome numerous fragments of this lost poetry, as the 
traveller on classic ground sometimes finds, built into the heavy wall of a fort or 
convent, a pillar rich with acanthus leaves, or a frieze where the Amazons and 
Bacchanals seem to live, The theatres and temples of the Greck and the 
Roman were degraded into the quarnes of the Turk and the Goth. Even so 
did the ancient Saturnian poetry become the quarry in which a ciowd of 
orators and annalists found the materials for their prose. 

It is not difficult to trace the process by which the old songs were transmuted 
into the form which they now wear. Funeral panegyric and chronicle appear 
to have been the intermediate links which connected the lost ballad with the 
histories now extant. From a very early period it was the usage that an ora- 
tion should be pronounced over the remains of a noble Koman. The orator, 
as we learn from Polybius, was expected, on such an occasion, to recapitulate 
all the services which the ancestors of the deceased had, from the earliest time, 
rendered to the commonwealth. There caa be little doubt that the speaker on 
whom this duty was imposed would make use of all the stories suited to his 
purpose which were to be found in the popular lays. There can be as little 
doubt that the family of an eminent man would preserve a copy of the speech 
which had been pronounced over his corpse. The compilers of the early chroni- 
cles would have recourse to these speeches : and the great historians of a later 
period would have recourse to the chronicles. ¢ 

It may be worth while to select a particular story, and to trace its probable 
progress through these stages. The description of the migration of the Fabian 
house to Cremera is one of the finest of the many fine passages which lie thick in 
the earlier books of Livy. ‘The Consul, clad in his military garb, stands in the 
vestibule of his house, marshalling his clan, three hundred and six fighting men, 
all of the same proud patrician blood, all worthy to be attended by the fasces and 
to command the legions. yA sad and anxious retinue of friends accompanies 
the adventurers through the streets; but the voice of lamentation is drowned 
by the shouts of admiring thousands. As the procession passes the Capitol, 

rayers and vows are poured forth, but in vain. The devoted band, leaving 
Vocus on the right, marches to its doom through the Gate of Evil Luck. 
After achieving high deeds of valour against overwhelming numbers, all 
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Aulus Gellius, Noctes Attica, i. 24. 
+ See Servius, in Georg. ii, 385. 
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péfish save one child, the stock from which the great Iabian race was 
destindd again to spring, for the safety and glory of the commonwealth. 
That this fine romance, the details of which are so full of poetical truth, 
and so utterly destitute of all show of historical truth, came originally from 
some lay which had often been sung with great applause at banquets, 
is in the highest degree probable. Nor is it difficult to imagine a mode 
in which the transmission might have taken place. The cclebrated Quintu, 
Fabius Maximus, who died about twenty years before the First Pune 
War, and more than forty years before Ennius was born, is said to have been 
interred with extraordinary pomp. In the eulogy pronounced over his body 
all the great exploits of his ancestors were doubtless recounted and exaggerated, 
If there were then extant songs which gave a vivid and touching description 
of an event, the saddest and the most glorious in the long history of the Fabian 
house, nothing could be more natural than that the panegyrist should borrow 
from such songs their finest touches, in order to adorn his speech. A few genera- 
tions later the songs would perhaps be forgotten, or remembered only by 
shepherds and vine-dressers. But the speech would certainly be preserved in 
the archives of Fabian nobles. Fabius Ties would be well acquainted with 
a document so interesting to his personal feelings, and would insert large 
extracts from it in his rude chronicle. That chronicle, as we know, was the 
oldest to which Livy had access. Livy would at a glance distinguish the bold 
strokes of the forgotten poet from the dull and feeble narrative by which they 
were surrounded, would retouch them with a delicate and powerful pencil, and 
would make them immortal. 

That this might happen at Rome can scarcely be doubted ; for something 
very like this has happened in several countries, and among others, in our own. 
Perhaps the theory of Perizonius cannot be better illustrated than by showiny 
that what he supposes to have taken place in ancient times has, beyond all 
doubt, taken place in modern times. 

‘* History,” says Hume with the utmost gravity, ‘“‘has preserved some 
instances of Edgar’s amours, from which, as from a specimen, we may form a 
conjecture of the rest.” Ie then tells very agreeably the stories of Elfleda 
and Elfrida; two stories which havea most suspicious air of romance, and 
which, indeed, greatly resemble, in their general Seer some of the legends 
of early Rqme. He cites, as his authority for these two tales, the chronicle of 
William of Malmesbury, who lived in the time of King Stephen = The «i ent 
majority of readers suppose that the device by which Elfleda was substituted 
for her young mistress, the artifjce by which Athelwold obtained the hand of 
Elfrida, the detection ot that artifice, the hunting party, and the vengeance of 
the amorous king, are things about which there is no more doubt than about the - 
execution of Anne Boleyn or the slitting of Sir John Coventry’s nose. But 
when we turn to William of Malmesbury, we find that Ilume, in his eagerness 
to relate these pleasant fables, has overlooked one very important circumstance, 
William does indeed tell both the stories ; but he gives us distinct notice that 
he does not warrant their truth, and that they rest © no better authority than 
that of ballads.* 

Such is the way in which these two well-known tales have been handel 
down. They originally appeared in a poetical form, They found their way 
from ballads into an old chronicle. The ballads perished; the chronicle 
remained. A great historian, some centuries after the ballads had been alto- 











* “Infamias quas post dicam magis resperserunt cantilene.” Edgar 
been most merciless y treated in the Anglo-Saxon ball@is, Hewnas the 
sadhks ; and the monks and minstrels w-re at deadly feud. 
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ether forgotten, consulted the chronicle. He was struck by the lively colour- 
ing of these ancient fictions: he transferred them to his pages; and thus we 
find inserted, as unquestionable facts, in a narrative which 1s likely to last as 
long as the English tongue, the inventions of some minstrel whose works were 
probably never committed to writing. whose nanie is buried in oblivion, and 
whose dialect has become obsolete. It must, then, be admitted to be possible, or 
rather highly probable, that the stories of Romulus and Kemus, and of the 
Horatii and Curiatii, may have had a similar origin . 

Castilian literature will furnish us with another parallel case. Mariana, the 
classical historian of Spain, tells the story of the ill-starred marriage which the 
King, Don Alonso, brought about between the heirs of Carrion and the two 
daughters of the Cid. The Cid bestowed a princely dower on his sons-in-law. 
But the young men were base and proud, cowardly and cruel. They were tried 
in danger and found wanting. They fled before the Moors, and once, when a 
lion broke out of his den, they ran and crouched in an unseemly hiding-place. 
They knew that they were despised, and took council how they might be 
avenged. They parted from their father-in-law with many signs of love, and 
set forth on a journey with Dona Elvira and Dona Sol In a solitary place the 
bridegrooms seized their brides, stripped them, scouged them, and departed, 
leaving them for dead. But one of the house of Bivar, suspecting foul play, 
had followed them in disguise. The ladies were brought back safe to the house of 
their father. Complaint was made to the king. It was adjudged by the Cortes 
that the dower given by the Cid should be returned, and that the heirs of 
Carrion, together with one of their kindred, should do battle against three 
knights of the party of the Cid. The guilty youths would have declined the 
combat; but all their shifts were vain, They were vanquished in the lists, 
and for ever disgraced, while their injured wives were sought in marriage by 
great princes. * 

Some Spanish writers have laboured to show, by an examination of dates 
and circumstances, that this story 1s untrue. Such confutation was surely not 
needed; for the narrative is on the face of it a romance. ITlow it found its 
way into Mariana’s history is quite clea®& He acknowledges his obligations to 
the ancient chronicles ; and had doubtless before him the ‘‘ Cronica del famoso 
Cavallero Cid Ruy Diez Campeador,” which had been printed as early as the 
year 1552. He little suspected that all the most stnhing passages in this 
chronicle were copied from a poem of the twelfth century, a poem of which the 
language and versification had long been obsolete, but which glowed with no 
common portion of the fire of the Iliad. Yet such was the fact More than a 
century and a half after the death of Mariana, this venerable ballad, of which 
, one imperfect copy on parchment, four hundred year old, had been preserved 
at Rivar, was for the fust time printed. Then it was found that every interesting 
circumstance of the story of the heirs of Carrion was derived by Ae eloquent 
Jesuit from a song of which he had never heard, and which was composed by a 
minstrel whose very name had long been forgotten. t 

Such, or nearly such, appears to have been the process by which the lost 
ballad-poetry of Rome wa: transformed into history. To reverse that process, 
to transform some portions of early Roman history back into the poetry out of 
which they were made, is the ebject of this work. 

In the following poems the author speaks, not in his own person, but in the 

* Mariana, lib. x. cap. 4. : 
+ See the account which Sanchez gives of the Bivar manuscript in the fret volume af 
the Collecewm de Porsias Castellanas antersores ad Siglo XV. Part of the story of the 


lords of Carrion, in the roem of dhe Cid. has been translated by Mr. Frere in a manner 
above all p-aise. 
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persons of ancient minstrels who know only what a Roman citizen, born three 
or four hundred years before the Christian ra, may be supposed to have 
known, and who are in nowise above the passions and prejudices of their age 
and nation. To these imaginary poets must be ascribed some blunders which 
are so obvious that it is unnecessary to point them out. The real blunder 
would have been to represent these old poets as deeply versed in general his- 
tory, and studious of chronological accuracy. To them must also be attributed 
the illiberal sneers at the Greeks, the furious party spint, the contempt for the 
arts of peace, the love of war for its own sake, the ungenerous exultation over 
the vanquished, which the reader will sometimes observe. To portray a 
Roman of the age of Camillus or Curius as superior to national antipathies, as 
mourning over the devastation and slaughter by which empire and triumphs 
were to be won, as loo’uing on human suttering with the sympathy of Howard, 
or as treating conquered enemies with the delicacy of the Black Prince, would 
be to violate all diamatic propriety The old Romans had some great virtues 
—fortitude, temperance, veracity, spirit to resist oppression, respect for legiti- 
mate authority, fidelity in the observing of contracts, disinterestedness, ardent 
patriotism ; but Christian charity and chivalrous gencrosity were ahke unknown 
to them. 

It would have been obviously improper to mimic the manner of any par- 
ticular age or country. Something has been borrowed, however, from our own 
old ballads, and more from Sir Walter Scott, the great restorer of our ballad- 
poetry. To the Iliad still greater obligations are due; and those obligations 
have been contracted with the less hesitation because there is reason to believe 
that some of the old Latin minstrels really had recourse to that ineahaustible 
store of poetical images. 

It would have been easy to swell this little volume to a very considerable 
bulk by appending notes filled with quotations ; but to a learned reader such 
notes are not necessary ; for an unlearned reader they would have little inte- 
rest 5 and the judgment passed both by the learned and by the unlearned on a 
work of the ingination will always depend much more on the general charac- 
ter and spint ci ouch a work than on mifite detarl.. 


HORATIU>. 


TyeRrF can be little doubt that among those parts of early Roman history 
which had a poetical origin wa? the legend of Horatius Cocles. We have 
several versions of the story, and these version. differ from each other in points 
of no small importance Polybius, there is reason to believe, heard the tale 
recited over the remains of some Consul or Prator descended from the old 
Iloratian patricians ; for he evidently introduces it as a specimen of the narra- 
tives with which the Romans were in the habit of embellishing their funeral 
oratory. It is remarkable that, according to his description, Horatius defended 
the bridge alone, and perished in the waters. Acccétding to the chronicles 
which Livy and Dionysius followed, Horatius had two companions, swam safe 
to shore, and was loaded with honours and rewards. 

These discrepancies are easily explained. Our own literature, indeed, will 
furnish an exact parallel to what may have taken place at Rome. It is highly 
probable that the memory of the war of Porsena was preserved by composi- 
tioris tyiuch resembling the two ballads which stand first in the Kedics of Ancient 
English Poetry. %n both those ballads the English, commanded By the Percy, 
fight*with the Scots, commanded by the Douglas. In ew ~f tha ballads sha 
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Douglas is killed by a nameless English archer, and the Percy by a Scottish 
spearman: in the other, the Percy slays the Douglas in single combat, and is 
himself made prisoner. In the former, Sir Hugh Montgomery is shot through 
the heart by a Northumbrian bowman : in the latter, he is taken and exchanged 
for the Percy. Yet both the ballads relate to the same event, and that an 
event which probably took place within the memory of persons who were alive 
when both the ballads were made. One of the minstrels says : 
“Old men that knowen the grounde well yenoughe 

Call it the battell of Otterburn: 

At Otterburn began this spurne 

Upon a monnyn da 


Tber was the dousehie Doglas slean: 
The Perse never went away.” 


The uther poet sums up the event in the following lines : 


“Thys fraye bygan at Otterborne 
Bytwene the nyghte and the day: 
Ther the Dowglas lost hys lyfe, 
And the Percy was lede away.” 


It is by no means unlikely that there were two old Roman lays about the 
defence of the bridge ; and that, while the story which Livy has transmitted 
to us was preferred by the multitude, the other, which ascribed the whole glory 
to Horatius alone, may have been the favourite with the Horatian house. 

The ese ballad is supposed to have been made about a hundred and 
twenty years after the war which it celebrates, and just before the taking of 
Rome by the Gauls. The author seems to have been an honest citizen, proud 
of the military glory of his country, sick of the disputes of factions, and much 
given to pining after good old times which had never really existed. The 
allusion, however, to the partial manner in which the public lands were 
allotted could proceed only from a plebeian ; and the allusion to the fraudulent 
sale of spoils marks the date of the poem, and shows that the poet shared in 
the general discontent with which the proceedings of Camillus, after the taking 
of Veii, were regarded. 

The penultimate syllable of the name Porsena has been shortened in spite of 
the authority of Niebuhr, who pronounces, without assigning any ground for 
his opinion, that Martial was guilty of a decided blunder in the line, 


“ Hanc spectare manum Porsena non potuit.” 


Tt is not easy to understand how any modern scholar, whatever his attain- 
ments may be—and those of Niebuhr were uadoubtedly immense—can venture 
to pronounce that Martial did not know the quantity of a word which he must 
have uttered and heard uttered a hundred times before he left school. Niebuhr 
seems also to have forgotten that Martial has fellow-culprits to keep him in 
coyntenance. Horace has committed the same decided blunder ; for he gives 
us, as a pure iambic line, . 


“Minacis aut Etrusca Porsens manus.” 
Silius Italicus has repeatedly offended in the same way, as when he says, 


*Cernitur effugiens ardentem Porsena dextram:"’ 
and again, 
“Clusinum vulgus, cum, Porsena magne, jubebas.” 


A modern writer’ may be corltent to err in such company. 

Niebuhr’s supposition that each of the three delendets of the bridge was 
the representiative of one of the three patrician tribes is both ingenious and 
nrobable. and has Ween adopted in the following poem. pe 
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HORATIUS. 
A Lay Made about the Year of the City ceclx, 


I. 
Lars Porsena of Clusium 
By the Nine Gods he swore 
That the great house of Tarquin 
Should suffer wrong no more. 
By the Nine Gods he swore it, 
And named a trysting day, 
And bade his messengers ride forth, 
East and west and south and north, 
To summon his array. 


2. 


East and west and south and north 
The messengers ride fast, 
And tower and town and cottage 
Have heard the trumpet’s blast. 
Shame on the false Etruscan 
Who lingers in his home, 
When Porsena of Clusium 
Is on the march for Rome. 


” 


Pe 
The horsemen and the footmen 
Are pouring in amain 
From many a stately market place, 
From many a fruitful plain ; 
From many a lonely hamlet, 
Which, hid by beech and pir 
Like an eagle’s nest, hangs « 
crest 
Of purple Apennine ; 


4. 

From lordly Volaterre, 

Where scowls the far-famed h@ld 
Piled by the hands of giants 

For godlike kings of old ; 
From seagirt Populonia, 

Whose sentinels descry 
Sardinia’s snowy mountain-tops 

Fringing the southern sky ; 


5. 
From the proud mart of Pisx, 
Queen of the western waves, 
Where ride Massilia’s triremes 
Heavy with fair-haired slaves ; 
From where sweet Clanis wanders 
Through corn and vines and flowers; 
From where Cortona lifts to heaven 
Mier diadem of towers. 


6 


Tall are the oaks whose acorns 
Drop in dark Auser’s rill ; 
Fat are the stags that champ the 
boughs 
Of the Ciminian hill ; 
Beyond all streams Clitumnus 
Is to the herdsman dear; 
Best of all pools the fowler loves 
The great Volsinian mere, 


ie 
But now no stroke of woodman 
Is heard by Auser’s rill ; 
No hunter tracks the stag’s green path 
Up the Ciminian hill ; 
Unwatched along Clitumnus 
Grazes the milk-white steer ; 
Unharmed the water-fowl may dip 
In the Volsinian mere. 


8. 


The harvests of Arretium, 

This year, old men shall reap ; 
This year, young boys in Umbro 

Shall plunge the struggling sheep ; 
And in the vats of Luna, 

This year, the must shall foam 
Round the white fect of laughing 

girls, 
Whose sires have marched to Rome. 


Q. 
There be thirty chosen prophets, 
The wisest of the land, 
Who alway by Lars Porsena 
Both morn and evening stand : 
Evening and morn the Thirty 
Have turned the verses o’er, 
Traced from the right on linen white 
By michtv seers of yore. 


10. 


And waus une voice the Thirty 
Have their glad answer given : 

“‘ Go forth, go forth, Lars Porsena ; 
Go forth, beloved of Heaven ; 

Go, i return in glory 
To Clusium’s royal dome ; 

And hang round Nurscf’s altars 
The golden -Biel-t- -f Daw.” 
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If. 


And now hath every city 
Sent up her tale of men ; 
The foot are fourscore thousand, 
The horse are thousands ten 
Before the gates of Sutrium 
T> met the great array 
A proud man was Lars Porsena 
pon the trysting day 


12 
For all the Etruscan armies 
Were ranged bencath his eye, 
And many a banished Roman, 
And many a stout ally ; 
And with a nighty following 
To join the mustcr came 
The Lusculan Mimiliu,, 
Prince of the Latian name 
13 
But by the yellow Tiber 
Was tumult and afinyht ; 
Trom all the spacious champaign 
To Rome men took their flight. 
A mile around the city, 
The throng stopped up the ways ; 
A fearful sight it was to see 
Through two long mghts and days. 


14. 
Yor aged folk on crutches, 
And women great with cluld, 
And mothers sobbing over babes 
That clung to them and smiled, 
And sick men borne in hitters 
High on the necks of slaves, 
And troops of sun burned husband- 
men 
With reaping hooks and staves. 


15 
And «roves of mules and asses 
Laden with skins of wime, 
And endless flocks of goats and sheep, 
And endless herds of kine, 
And endless trains of wagrons 
That creakhed beneath the weight 
Of corn-sacks and of household goods, 
Choked every roaring gate. 
16 
Now, from the rock Tarpeian, - 
Could the wan burghers spy 
The line of bidding viljages 
Red in ¢he midnight sky. 


The Fathers of the City, 
‘They sat all might and day, 

For every hour some horseman came 
With tidings of dismay, 


17. 
To eastward and to westward 
Have spread the Tuscan bands ; 
Nor house, nor fence, nor dovecote 
In Crustumeriuin stands. 
Verbenna down to Ostia 
Hath wasted all the plain ; 
Astur hath stormed Janiculum, 
And the stout guards are slain. 


18. 


I wis, 1n all the Senate, 
There was no heart so bold, 
But sore 1t ached, and fast 1t beat, 
When that ill news was told. 
Yorwith up rose the Consul, 
Up rose the Fathers all ; 
In haste they girded up their gowns, 
And ned them to the wall 


19 
They held a council standing 
Before the River Gate ; 
Short tame was there, ye well may 
GUCSS, 
kor musing or debate 
Out spake the Consul roundly : 
“The bridge must straight go 
down ; 
For, since Janiculum 1s lost, 
Nought else can save the town.” 


20. 
Just then a scout came flying, 
All wild with haste and fear : 
“To arms ' to arms ! Suir Consul ; 
Lars Porsena 1s here ” 
On the low hills to westward 
The Consul fixed his eye, | 
And saw the swarthy storm of dust 
Rise fast along the shy. 


21. 
And nearer fast and nearer 
{ Doth the red whirlwind come ; 
And louder still and still more toud, 
From underneath that rolling cloud, 
Is heard the trumpets war-rote propd, 
The trampling, and the hum. 
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And plainly and more plainly 
Now through the gloom appears, 
Far to left and far to right, 
In broken gleams of dark-blue light, 
The long array of helmets bright, 
The long array of spears, 


22. 
And plainly and more plainly, 
Above that glimmering line, 
Now might ye see the banners 
Of twelve fair cities shine ; 
But the banner of proud Clusium 
Was highest of them alli, 
The terror of the Umbrian, 
The terror of the Gaul. 
a3 
And plainly and more plainly 
Now might the burghers know, 
By port and vest, by horse and crest, 
Each warlike Lucomo, 
There Cilnius of Arretium 
On his fleet roan was seen $ 
And Astur of the four-fold shield, 
Girt with the brand none else may 
wield, 
Tolumnius with the belt of gold, 
And dark Verbenna from the hold 
Ry reedy Thrasymene. 


24, 
Fast by the royal standard 
O'erlooking all the war, 
Lars Porsena of Clusium 
Sate in his ivory car, 
By the right wheel rode Mamilius, 
Prince of the Latian name ; 
And by the left false Sextus, ° 
That wrought the deed of shame, 


‘ 25 
But when the face of Sextus 
Was seen among the foes, 
A yell that rent the firmament 
From all the town arose. 
On the house-tops was no woman 
But spat towards him and hissed 3 
No child but screamed out curses, 
And shook its little fist, 
26. 
But the Consul’s brow was sad, 
And the I’s speech was low, 
Aad darkly looked he at the wall, 
“nd darkly at the foe, 


** Their van will be upon us 
Before the bridge goes down ; 

And if they once may win the bridge, 
What hope to save the town?” 


27. 

Then out spake brave Toratius, 
The Captain of the gate : 

“© To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late ; 

And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 

For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods, 


28. 
‘“* And for the tender mother 
Who dandled him to rest, 
And for the wife who nurses 
Eis baby at her breast, 
And for the holy maidens 
Who feed the eternal flame, 
To save them from false Sextus 
That wrought the deed of shame ? 


29. 
‘¢ Yew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 
With all the speed ye may ; 
I, with two more to help me, 
Will hold the foe in play. 
In yon strait path a thousand 
May well be stopped by three. 
Now who will stand on either hand, 
And keep the bridge with me ?” 


30. 
Then out spake Spurius Lartius ; 
A Ramnian proud was he: 
‘* Lo, [ will stand at thy right hand, 
And keep the bridge with thee.” 
And out spake strong Herminius ; 
Of Titian blood was he : 
*¢T will abide on thy left side, 
And keep the bridge with thee.” 
é@ 


31. 
‘* Horatius,” quoth the Consul, 

** As thou sayest, so let it be.” 
And gtraight against that great array 
Forth went the dauntless Three. 

For Romans in Rome’s quarrel 
Spared neither lan@nor gold, 

Nor son nor wife, nor limlgnor life, 
In the brav@ days of old, 
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32. 
Then none was for a party ; 
Then all were for the state ; 
Then the great men helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great; 
Then lands were fairly fue : 
Then spoils were fairly sold : 
The Romans were like brothers 
In the brave days of old. 


33: 
Now Roman is to Roman 
More hateful than a foe, 
and the Tribunes beard the high, 
And the Fathers grind the low. 
As we wax hot in faction, 
In battle we wax cold : 
Wherefore men fight not as_ they 
fought 
In the brave days of old. 


34- 

Now while the Three were tightening 
Their harness on their backs, 

The Consul was the foremost man 
To take in hand an axe: 

And Fathers mixed with Commons 
Seized hatchet, bar, and crow, 

And smote upon the planks above, 
And loosed the props below. 


35- 
Meanwhile the Tuscan army, 
Right glorious to behold, 
Came flashing back the noonday light, 
Rank behind rank, like surges bright 
Of a broad sea of gold. 
}our hundred trumpets sounded 
A peal of warlike glee, 
As that great host, with measured 
tread, 
And spears advanced, and ensigns 
spread, 
Rolled slowly towards the bridge's 
head, 
Where stood the dauntless Three. 


36. 
The Three stood calm and silent 
And looked upon the foes, 
And a great shout of laughter 
From all tHe vangyard rose : 
And forth three chiefs came spurring 
Before that deep pr. tay ; 


To earth they sprang, their swords 
they drew, 
And lifted high their shields, and flew 
To win the narrow way ; 


37." 
Aunus from green Tifernum, 
Lord of the Hill of Vines ; 
And Seius, whose eight hundred 
slaves 
Sicken in I!va’s mines ; 
And Picus, long to Clusium 
Vassal in peace and war, 
Who led to fight his Umbrian powers 
From that grey crag where, girt with 
towers, 
The fortress of Nequinum lowers 
O’er the pale waves of Nar. 


38. 

Stout Lartius hurled down Aunus 
Into the stream beneath : 

Herminius struck at Seius, 
And clove him to the teeth : 

At Picus brave Horatius 

_ Darted one fiery thrust ; 

‘And the proud Umbrian’s gilded arms 

Clashed in the bloody dust: 


Then Ocnus of Falerii 

Rushed on the Roman Three ; 
And Lausulus of Urgo, 

The rover of the sea ; 

And Aruns of Volsinium, 

Who slew the great wild boar, 
The great wild boar that had his den 
Amidst the reeds of Casa’s fen, 

And wasted fields, and slaughtered 


men, 
Along Albinia’s shore. 


40. 

Iferminius smote down Aruns: 
Lartius laid Ocnus low: 

Right to the heart of Lausulus 
Horatius sent a blow 

‘ Lie there,” he cried, ‘‘ fell pirate ! 
No more, aghast and pale, 

From Ostia’s walls the crowd shal] 

mark 

The track of thy destroying bark. 

No more Campania’s hinds shall fly 

To woods and caverns when they ‘spy 
Thy thrice accursed sail,” 
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41. 
But now no sound of laughter 
Was heard amongst the foes. 
A wild and wrathful clamour 
From all the vanguard rose. 
Six spears’ lengths from the entrance 
Halted that deep array, 
And for a space no man came forth 
To win the narrow way. 
42. 
But hark ! the cry is Astur : 
And Jo! the ranks divide ; 
And the great Lord of Luna 
Comes with his stately stride. 
Upon his ample shoulders 
Clangs loud the fourfold shield, 
And in his hand he shakes the brand 
Which none but he can wield. 


43. 
ITe smiled on those bold Romans 
A smile serene and high ; 
He eyed the flinching Tuscans, 
And scorn was in his eye. 
(Juoth he, *‘ The she-wolf’s litter 
Stand savagely at hay: 
But will ye dare to follow, 
If Astur clears the way?” 


44. 
Then, whirling up his broadsword  @ 
With both hands to the height, 
H{e rushed against Horatius, 
And smote with all his might. 
With shield and blade Horatius 
Right deftly turned the blow. 
The blow, though turned, came yet 
too nigh ; e 
It missed his helm, but gashed his 
thigh : 
The Tuscans raised a joyful cry 
To see the red blood flow. 


45: 
Hie reeled, and on Herminius 

He leaned one breathing-space ; 
Then, like a wild cat mad with 

wounds, 

Sprang right at Astur’s face. 
Through teeth, and skull, and helmet, 
. So fierce a thrust he ee 
The good sword stood a hand-breadth 
e out - 


Behind the Tuscan’s head, 
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46. 
And the great Lord of Luna 
Fell at that deadly stroke, 
As falls on Mount Alvernus 
A thunder-smitten oak. 
Far o’er the crashing forest 
The giant arms lie spread ; 
And the pale augurs, muttering low, 
Gaze on the blasted head. 
47. 
On Astur’s throat Horatius 
Right firmly pressed his heel, 
And thrice and four times tugged 
amain, 
Ere he wrenched out the steel. 
‘* And see,” he cried, ‘‘ the welcome, 
Fair guests, that waits you here | 
What noble Lucumo comes next 
To taste our Roman cheer ?” 


48. 
But at this haughty challenge 
A sullen murmur ran, (dread, 
Mingled of wrath, and shame, and 
Along that glittering van. 
There lacked not men of prowess, 
Nor men of lordly race ; 
For al] Etruria’s noblest 
Were round the fatal place. 


But all Etruria’s noblest 
Felt their hearts sink to see 
On the earth the bloody corpses, 
In the path the dauntless Three : 
And, from the ghastly entrance 
Where those bold Romans stood, 
All shrank, like boys who unaware, 
Ranging the woods to start a hare, 
Come to the mouth of the dark lair 
Where, growling low, a fierce old bear 
Lics amidst bones and blood. 


50. 
Was none who would be foremost 
To lea@ such dire attack ; 

But those behind cried ‘‘ Forward!” 
‘And those before cried ‘‘ Back!” 
And backward now and forward 2 

Wevers the deep array ; 
And on the tossing sea of steel, 
To and fro the standards reel ; 
And the yictogious tr&mpet-pea} 
Dies fitfnllv awav. 
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51. 
Yet one man for one moment 
Strode out before the crowd ; 
Well known was he to all the Three, 
And they gave him greeting loud. 
** Now welcome, welcome, Sextus | 
Now welcome to thy home ! 
Why dost thou stay, and turn away? 
Here lies the road to Rome.” 
52. 
Thrice looked he at the city ; 
Thrice looked he at the dead ; 
And thrice came on in fury, 
And thrice turned back in dread ; 
And, white with fear and hatred, 
Scowled at the narrow way, 
Where, wallowing in a pool of blood, 
The bravest Tuscans lay. 


53. 

But meanwhile axe and lever 
Have manfully been phed; 

And now the bridge hangs tottering 
Above the boiling tide. 

‘© Come back, come bach, Horatius '” 
Loud cried the Fathers all 

“Bach, Lartius ! back, Herminuus ! 
Back, ere the ruin fall !” 


54 

Back dated Spurius Lartius ; 
Hermunius darted bach : 

And, as they passed, beneath their fect 
They felt the trmbers crack. 

But when they turned their faces, 
Amd on the farther shore 

Saw brave Horatius stand alone, 
They would havecrossed once more, 


55: 
But with a crash like thunder 
Fell every loosened beam, 
And, like a dam, the mghty wreck 
Lay nght athwart the stream : 
And a long shout of trumph 
Rose from the walls of Kome, 
As to the highest turret-tojs 
Was splashed the yellow foam. 
56. 
and, like a horse unbroken 
When first he feels the rein, « 
The furious river struggled hard, 
And tossed bis ae mane ; 
And burst the curb, ard bounded, 
Rejoicifig to be free, 


| 


—_— es 


~ 
— 


And whirling down, in fierce career, 
Battlement, and plank, and pier, 
Rushed headlong to the sea. 


57: 
Alone stood brave Horatuus, 
But constant still in mind ; 
Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 
And the broad flood behind. 
“Down with him '” cried false Sextus, 
With a smile on his pale face 
‘“Now yield thee,” cried Lars Porsena, 
‘* Now yield thee to our grace.” 


58. 
Round turned he, as not deigning 
Those craven ranks to see ; 
Nought spake he to Lars Porsena, 
To Sextus nought spake he ; 
But he saw on Palatinus 
The white porch of his home ; 
And he spake to the noble river 
That rolls by the towers of Rome. 


59. 
**O Tiber ! father Tiber t 
To whom the Romans pray, 

A Roman’s life, a Roman's arms, 
Take thou in charge this day '” 
So he spake, and speaking sheathed 
The good sword by his side, 
And with his harness on his back, 
Plunged headlong 1n the tide. 


60. 


No sound of joy or sorrow 
Was heard from either bank ¢ 
But friends and foes in dumb surprise 
With parted lips and straining eyes, 
Stood gazing where he sank ; 
And when above the surges 
They saw his crest appear, 
All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry, 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer, 


61. 


But fiercely ran the current, 
Swollen high by months of rain ; 
And fast his blood was flowing ; 
And he was sore in pain, 
And heavy with his armour, 
And spent with changing blows : 
And oft they thought him sinking, 
But stil] again he rose, 
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62. 


Never, I ween, did swimmer, 
In such an evil case, 

Struggle through such a raging flood 
Safe to the landing-place : 

But his limbs were borne up bravely 
By the brave heart within, 

And our good father Tiber 
Bare bravely up his chin. * 


63. 
* Curse on him !” quoth false Sextus ; 
‘© Will not the villain drown ? 
But for this stay, ere close of day 
We should have sacked the town !” 
“Heaven help him!” quoth Lars 
Porsena, : 
** And bring him safe to shore 3 
For such a gallant feat of arms 
Was never seen before.” 


64. 

And now he feels the bottom ; 
Now on dry earth he stands ; 

Now round him throng the Fathers 
To press his gory hands ; 

And now with shouts and clapping, 
And noise of weeping loud, 

He enters through the River-Gate, 
Borne by the joyous crowd. 


65. 

They gave him of the corn-land, 

That was of public right, 
As much as two strong oxen 

Could plough from morn till night ; 
And they made a molten image, 

And set it up on high, 
And there it stands unto this dfy 

To witness if I he. 


Apote ah -weesama ements oma te 





* “ Our ladye bare upp her chinne."” 
Baliad of Childe Waters. 


“ Never heavier man and horse 
Stemmed a midnight torrent’s force; 


Yet, through good heart and our Lady’s 


grace, 
At length he gairied the landing-place,” 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, 1. 
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Seed 


66. 


It stands in the Comitium, 
Plain for all folk to see ; 
Horatius in his harness, 
Halting upon one knee: 
And underneath is written, 
In letters all of gold, 
How valiantly he kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 


67. 
And still his name sounds stirring 
Unto the men of Rome, 
As the trumpet blast that cries to them 
To charge the Volscian home ; 
And wives still pray to Juno 
For boys with hearts as bold 
As his who kept the bridge so well 
In the brave days of old. 


68. 
And in the nights of winter, 
When the cold north winds blow, 
And the long howling of the wolves 
Is heard amidst the snow ; 
When round the lonely cottage 
Roars loud the tempest’s din, 
And the good logs of Algidus 
Roar louder yet within ; 


69 
When the oldest cask is opened, 
And the largest lamp is lit, 
When the chestnuts glow in the 
embers, 
And the kid turns on the spit ; 
When young and old in circle 
Around the firebrands close ; 
When the girls are weaving baskets, 
And the lads are shaping bows ; 


70. 
When the goodman mends his armour 
And trims his helmet’s plume ; 
When the goodwife’s shuttle merrily 
Goes flashing through the loom ; 
With we@ping and with laughter 
Still is the story told, 
How well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE LAKE REGILLUS. 


THE following poem is supposed to have been produced about ninety years 
after the lay of Lloratius. Some persons mentioned in the lay of Horattus 
make their appearance again, and some appellations and epithets used in the 
lay of ldoratius have been purposely repeated ; fur, in an age of ballad-poetry, 
it scarcely ever fails to happen that certain phrases come to be appropriated 
to certain men and things, and are regularly applied to those men and things 
by every minstrel. Thus we find, both in the Homeric poems and in Hesiod, 
pin ‘Hpaxdneln, mepixdiros ’Audeyunes, Sidxropos “Apyerbbyrns, émrdmudos 
0 48n, ‘Edévns even’ jiixduowo. Thus, too, in our own national songs, Douglas 
is almost always the doughty Douglas: England is Merry England: all the 
gold is red ; and all the ladies are gay. 

The principal distinction between the lay of Horatius and the lay of the 
Lake Regillus is that the former is meant to be purely Roman, while the latter, 
though national in its general spirit, has a slight tincture of Greek learning and 
of Greek superstition. The story of the Tarquins, as it has come down to us, 
appears to have been compiled from the works of several popular poets; and 
one, at least, of those poets appears to have yisited the Greek colonics in 
Italy, if not Greece itself, and to have had some acquaintance with the works 
of Ifomer and Herodotus. Many of the most striking adventures of the house 
of Tarquin, before Lucretia makes her appearance, have a Greek character. 
The Tarquins themselves are represented as Corinthian nobles of the great 
house of the Bacchiadw, driven from their country by the tyranny of that 
Cypselus, the tale of whose strange escape Herodotus has related with in- 
comparable simplicity and liveliness.* Livy and Dionysius teli us that, when 
Tarquin the Proud was asked what was the best mode of governing a conquered 
city, he replied only by beating down with his staff all the tallest poppics in 
hi» garden. + This is exactly what Herodotus, in the passage to which reference 
has already been made, relates of the counsel given to Periander, the son of 
Cypselus, The stratagem by which the town of Gabii is brought under the 
power of the Tarquins is, again, obvYously copied from Herodotus.; The 
embassy of the young Tarquins to the oracle at Delphi is just such a story as 
would be told by a poet whose head was full of the Greek mythology ; and the 
ambiguous answer returned by Apollo is in the exact style of the prophecies 
which, according to Herodotus, lured Crcesus to destruction. Then the 
character of the narrative changes. From the first mention of Lucretia to the 
retreat of Porsena nothing seems to be borrowed from foreign sources. The 
villany of Sextus, the suicide of his victim, the revolution, the death of the 
sos of Brutus, the defence of the bridge, Mucius burning his hand,§ Cleclia 
swimming through Tiber, seem to be all strictly Roman. But when we have 
done with the Tuscan war, and enter upon the war with the Latines, we are 
again struck by the Greek air of the story. The battle of the Lake Regillus 
is in all respects a Homeric battle, except that the combatants ride astride on 
their horses, instead of driving chariots. The mass of fighting men is hardly 
mentioned. The leadeis single each other out, and engage hand to hand. 
The great object of the warriors on both sides is, as in the Iliad, to obtain 
possession of the spoils and bodies of the slain; and several circumstances are 
related which forcibly remind us of the great slaughter round the corpses of 
Sarpedon and Patroclus. 

* Herodotus, v.92. Livy, i, 34. Dionysius, ini. 46. 

t pavys i. §4. Dionysius, iv. 56. t ‘Herodotus, iii. 154. Livy, 1. 53. 

§ M. de Pouilly attempted, a hundred and twenty years ago, to prove that the story 


of Mucius was 0 Greek oggin; but he was signally confuted by the Abbé Sallier. See 
the Mémoires de l' Académie des Inscriptions, vi. 27, 66, 
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Pir emartacion: Si tions 


But there is one circumstance which deserves especial notice. Both the 
war of Troy and the war of Regillus were caused by the licentious passions of 
young princes, who were therefore peculiarly bound not to be sparing of their 
own persons in the day of battle. Now the conduct of Sextus at Regillus, as 
described by Livy, sv exactly resembles that of Paris, as described at the 
beginning of the third book of Iliad, that it is difficult to believe the 
resemblance accidental. Varis appears before the Trojan ranks defying the 
bravest Greek to encounter him : 











Tpwolv pév rpoudyifev AXétavdpos Ceoedis, 
. . ‘Apyelwy mpoxarifero ravras apicrous, 
avriBiov paxdcacbas év aivy Snior Are. 


Livy introduces Sextus to a similar manner : ‘‘ Ferocem juvenem Tarquinium, 
ostentantem se in prima exsulum acie.” Menelaus rushes to meet Paris. A 
Roman noble, eager for vengeance, spurs his horse towards Sextus. Both 
the guilty princes are instantly terror-stricken : 

Tov 5° ws ody évdnoer ’AXEeEavdpos Oeoedis 

év Tpoudxow. pavevra, KarerAnyn Plrov Frop’ 

dy 5’ erdpwy eis GOvos exdsero xp’ adeelvwv. 


“‘Tarquinius,” says Livy, ‘‘ retro in agmen suorum infenso cessit hosti.” If 
this be a fortuitous coincidence, it 1s one of the most extraordinary in 
literature. 

In the following poem, therefore, images and incidents have been borrowed, 
not merely without scruple, but on principle, from the incomparable battle- 
pieces of Homer. 

The popular belief at Rome, from an early period, seems to have been that 
the event of the great day of Regillus was decided by supernatural agency. 
Castor and Pollux, it was said, had fought, armed and mounted, at the head of 
the legions of the Commonwealth, and had afterwards carried the news of the 
victory with incredible speed to the city. The well in the Forum at which 
they had alighted was pointed out. Wear the well rose their ancient temple. 
A great festival was kept to their honour on the Ides of Quintilis, supposed to 
be the anniversary of the battle; and on that day sumptuous sacrifices were 
offered to them at the public charge. One spot on the margin of Lake Regillus 
was regarded during many ages with superstitious awe. A mark, resembling 
in shape a horse’s hoof, was discernible in the volcanic rock; and this mark 
was believed to have been made py one of the celestial chargers. 

How the legend originated cannot now be ascertained; but we may easily 
imagine several ways in which it might have originated : nor isit at all necessary 
to suppose, with Julius Frontinus, that two young men were dressed up by the 
Dictator to personate the sons of Leda. It is probable that Livy is correct 
when he says that the Roman general, in the hour of peril, vowed a temple to 
Castor. If so, nothing could be more natural than that the multitude should 
ascribe the victory to the favour of the Twin Gods. .When such was the pre- 
vailing sentiment, any man who chose to declare that, in the midst of the 
confusion and slaughter, he had seen two godlike forms on white horses 
scattering the Latines, would find ready credence. We know, indeed, that, in 
modern times, a very similar story actually found credence among a people 
much more civilised than the Romans of the fifgi century before Christ. A 
chaplain of Cortes, writing about thirty years after the conquest of Mexico, in 
an age of printing-presses, libraries, universities, scholars, logigians, jurists, 
and ctatecmen, had the face tn accert that, in one endnaement against the 
Indians, St. James had appeared on a grey horse at the head of the @astilian 
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adventurers. Many of those adventurers were living when this lie was printed. 
One of them, honest Bernal Diaz, wrote an account of the expedition. He 
had the evidence of his own senses against the chaplain’s legend ; but he seems 
to have distrusted even the evidence of his own senses. Ile says that he was 
in the battle, and that he saw a grey horse with a man on his back, but that 
the man was, to his thinking, Francesco de Morla, and not the ever-blessed 
Apostle St. James. ‘‘ Nevertheless,” he adds, ‘‘it may be that the person on 
the grey horse was the glorious Apostle St. James, and that I, sinner that I am, 
was unworthy to see him.” The Romans of the age of Cincinnatus were 
probably quite as credulous as the Spanish subjects of Charles the Fifth. It is 
therefore conceivable that the appearance of Castor and Pollux may have 
become an article of faith before the generation which had fought at Regillus 
had passed away. Nor could anything be move natural than that the poets of 
the next age should embellish this story, and make the celestial horsemen bear 
the tidings of victory to Rome. 

Many years after the temple of the Twin Gods had been built in the Forum, 
an important addition was made to the ceremonial by which the state annually 
testified its gratitude for their protection. (Juintus Fabius and Pubhus Decims 
were elected Censors at a momentous crisis It had become absolutely necessary 
that the classification of the citizens should be revised. On that classification 
depended the distribution of political power. Party spirit ran high; and the 
Republic seemed to be in danger of falling under the dominion either of a 
narrow oligarchy or of an ignorant and headstrong rabble. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the most illustrious patrician and the most illustrious plebeian of 
the age were intrusted with the ofhce of arbitrating between the angry factions ; 
and they performed their arduous task to the satisfaction of all honest and 
reasonable men. 

One of their reforms was a remodelling of the equestrian order ; and, having 
effected this reform, they determined to give to their work a sanction derived 
from religion, Inthe chivalrous societies of modern times, societies which 
have much more than may at first sigkt appear in common with the equestrian 
order of Rome, it has been usual to invoke the special protection of some Saint, 
and to observe his day with peculiar solemnity. Thus the Companions of the 
Garter wear the image of St. George depending from their collars, and meet, 
on great occasions, in St. George’s Chapel. Thus, when Louis the Fourteenth 
instituted a new order of chivalry for the rewarding of military merit, he com- 
mended it to the favour of his own glorified ancestor and pation, and decreed 
that all the members of the fraternity should «neet at the royal palace on the 
Feast of St. Louis, should attend the king to chapel, should hear mass, and 
should subsequently hold their great annual assembly. There is a considerable 
resemblance between this rule of the Order of St. Louis and the rule which 
Fabius and Decius made respecting the Roman knights. It was ordained that 
a grand muster and inspection of the equestrian body should be part of the 
ceremonial performed, on the anniversary of the battle of Regillus, in honour 
of Castor and Pollux, the two equestrian gods, All the knights, clad in purple 
and crowned with olive, were to meet at a temple of Mars in the suburbs, 

hence they were to ride in state to the Forum, where the temple of the Twins 
stood. This pageant was, during several centuries, considered as one of the 
most splendid sights of Rome. In the time of Dionysius the calvalcade some- 
ae consisted of five thousaGid horsemen, all persons of fair repute and easy 
ortune. 


* See Livy, %. 46. Val Max. ii. 2, Aurel. Vict. De Viris Mlustribns, 92, Dionysius 
vi. 13. Blin, Hist. Nat! xv. 5. See also the singularly ingenious chapter in Niebuhr'a 
Bis Re 
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There can be no doubt that the Censors who instituted this august ceremony 
acted in concert with the Pontiffs, to whom, by the constitution of Rome, the 
superintendence of the public worship belonged ; and itis probable that those 
high religious functionaries were; as usual, fortunate venough to find in their 
books or traditions some warrant for the innovation. 

The following poem is supposed to have been made for this great occasion. 
Songs, we know, were chaunted at the religious festivals of Rome from an early 
period, indeed from so early a period that sume of the sacred verses were 
popularly ascribed to Numa, and were utterly unintelligible in the age of 
Augustus. In the Second Punic War a great feast was held in honour of Juno, 
and a song was sung in her praise. This song was extant when Livy wrote ; 
and, though exceedingly rugged and uncouth, seemed to him not wholly desti- 
tute of merit.* A song, as we learn from Tlorace, was part of the established 
ritual at the great Secular Jubilee.f It is therefore likely that the Censors and 
Pontiffy, when they had resolved to add a grand procession of knights to the 
other solemnities annually performed on the Ides of Quintilis, would call in the 
aid of a poet. Such a poet would naturally take for his subject the battle of 
Regillus, the appearance of the Twin Gods, and the institution of their festival. 
He would find abundant materials in the ballads of his predecessors; and he 
would make free use of the scanty stock of Greek learning which he had him- 
self acquired, He would probably introduce some wise and holy Pontiff 
enjoining the magnificent ceremonial, which, after a long interval, had at 
length been adopted. If the poem succeeded, many persons would commit it 
to memory. Parts of it would be sung to the pipe at banquets It would be 
peculiary interesting to the great Posthumian ITouse, which numbered among its 
many images that of the Dictator Aulus, the hero of Regillus. The orator who, 
in the following generation, pronounced the funeral panegyric over the remains 
of Lucius Posthumius Megellus, thrice Consul, would borrow largely from the 
lay ; and thus some passages, much disfigured, would probably find their way 
into the chronicles which were afterwards in the hands of Dionysius and Livy. 

Antiquaries differ widely as to the@ituation of the field of bettle. The 
opinion of those who suppose that the armies met near Cornufelle, between 
Frascati and the Monte Porzio, is at least plausible, and has been followed in 
the poem. 

As to the details of the battle, it has not been thought desirable to adhere 
minutely to the accounts which have come down to us. Those accounts, 
indeed, differ widely from each other, and, ip all probability, differ as widely 
from the ancient poem from wAich they were originally derived 

It 1» unnecessary to point out the obvious imitations of the Thad, which have 
been purposely introduced. 


THE BATTLE OF THE LAKE REGILLUS. 
A Lay Sung at the Feast of Castor and Pollux on the Ides of Quintilis, in the Year of 


the City ccccli. 
Y. From Cast@& in the Forum, 

Ho, trumpets, sound a war-note |. To Mars without the wall. 

Ho, lictors, clear the way. ! Each Knight is robed in purple, 
The Knights will ride, in all their With olive each is crown’d ;__ - 

pride, A gallant war-horse under each 

Along the streets to-day. Paws sera pa Ai ground. = * 
To-day the doors and windows While flows the Yellow River, 

Are hung with garlands all, While stands ghe Sacfed Hill. 
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The proud Ides of Quintilis 
Shall have such honour still. 
Gay are the Martian Kalends : 
December’s notes are gay: 
But the proud Ides, when the squadron 
rides, ‘ 
Shall be Rome’s whitest day. 


2 


Unto the Great Twin Brethren 
We keep this solemn feast. 

Swift, swift, the Great Twin Brethren 
Came spurring from the East. 

They came o’er wild Parthenius 
Tossing in waves of pine, 

O’er Cirtha’s dome, o’er Adria’s foam, 
O’er purple Apennine, 

From where with flutes and dances 
Their ancient mansion sings, 

In lordly Lacedzemon, 
The city of two kings, 

To where, by Lake Regillus, 
Under the Porcian height, 

All in the lands of Tusculum, 
Was fought the glorious fight, 





Now on the place of slaughter 
Are cots and sheepfolds seen, 
And rows of vines, and fields of wheat, 
And apple-orchards green : 
The swine crush.the big acorns 
That fall from Corne’s oaks. 
Upon the turf by the Fair Fount 
The reaper’s cottage smokes. 
The fisher baits his angle ; 
The hunter twangs his bow ; 
Little they think on those strong limbs 
That moulder deep below : 
Little they think how sternly 
That day the trumpets pealed ; 
How in the slippery swamp of blood 
Warrior and war-horse reeled ; 
Hlow wolves came with fierce gallop, 
And crows on eager wings, 
To tear the flesh of captains 
And peck the eyes of kings ; 
How thick the dead lay scattered 
Under the Porcian height ; 
How through the gates of Tusculum 
Raved the wild stream of fight ; 
And how the Lake Regillus 
Bubbled with crimson foam, 
What time the Thirey Cities 
Came forth to way with Rome, 
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But, Roman, when thou standest 
Upon that holy ground, 

Look thou with heed on the dark rock 
That girds the dark lake round. 

So shalt thou see a hoof-mark 
Stamped deep into the flint : 

It was no hoof of mortal steed 
That made so strange a dint: 
There to the great Twin Brethren 
Vow thou thy vows, and pray 
That they, in tempest and in fight, 

Will keep thy head alway. 


Since last the Great Twin Brethren 
‘Of mortal eyes were seen, 
Have years gone by an hundred 
And fourscore and thirteen. 
That summer,a Virginius 
Was Consul first in place ; 
Thé second was stout Aulus, 
Of the Posthumian race. 
The Herald of the Latines 
From Gabii came in state: 
The Herald of the Latines [Gate 3 
Passed through Rome’s Eastern 
The Herald of the Latines 
Did in our Forum stand ; 
And there he did his office, 
A sceptre in his hand. 


6. 
‘* Hear, Senators and people 
Of the good town of Rome : 
The Thirty Cities charge you 
To bring the Tarquins home : 


‘And if ye still be stubborn 


‘Fo work the Tarquins wrong, 
The Thirty Cities warn you, 
Look that your walls be strong. 


Then spake the Consut Aulus, 
He spake a bitter jest : 

‘* Once the jays sent a message 
Unto the eagle’s nest :— 

Now yield thou up thine eyrie 
Unto the carrion-hite, 

Or come forth valiantly,-and face 
The jays in deadly fight. — 

Forth looked in wrath the eagle ; 
And carrion-kite and jay, 

Soon as they saw his beak and claw, 
Fled screaming far away,” 


er 





8. 
The Herald of the Latines 
Hath hied him back in state : 
The Fathers of the City 
Are met in high debate. 
Then spake the elder Consul, 
An ancient man and wise : 
‘* Now hearken, Conscript Fathers, 
To that which I advise. 
In seasons of great peril 
’Tis good that one bear sway, 
Then choose we a Dictator, 
Whom all men shall obey. 
Camerium knows how deeply 
The sword of Aulus bites ; 
And all our city calls him 
The man of seventy fights. 
Then let him be Dictator 
For six months and no more. 
And have a Master of the Knights, 
And axes twenty-four.” 


9. 
So Aulus was Dictator, 
The man of seventy fights ; 
He made A‘butius Elva 
His Master of the Knights. 
On the third morn thereafter, 
At dawning of the day, 
Did Aulus and A¢butius 
Set forth with their array. 
Sempronious Atratinus 
Was left in charge at home 
With boys and with grey-headed men, 
To keep the walls of Rome. 
Hard by the Lake Regillus _ 
Our camp was pitched at night : 
Eastward a mile the Latines lays 
Under the Porcian height. 
Far over hill and valle 
Their mighty host was spread ; 
And with their thousand watch -fires 
The Midnight sky was red. 


10 
Up rose the golden morning 
Over the Porcian height, 
The proud Ides of Quintilis, 
Marked evermore with white. 
Not without secret trouble 
Our bravest saw the foes, 
For girt by threescore thousand spears 
The thirty standards rose. 
Frdm every warlike city 
That boasts the Latian name, 
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Foredoomed to dogs and vultures, 
That gallant army came ; 
From Setia’s purple vineyards, 
Irom Norba’s ancient wall, 
From the white streets of Tusculum, 
The proudest town of all ; 
From where the witch’s fortress 
O’erhangs the dark-blue seas, 
From the still glassy lake that sleeps 
Beneath Aricia’s trees— 
Those trees in whose dim shadow 
The ghastly priest doth reign, 
The priest who slew the slayer, 
And shall himself be slain ;—~ 
From the drear banks of Ufens, 
Where flights of marsh-fowl play, 
And buffaloes lie wallowing 
Through the hot summer’s day ; 
From the gigantic watch-towers, 
No work of earthly men, 
Whence Cora’s sentinels o’erlook 
The never-ending fen ; , 
From the Laurentian jungle, 
The wild hog’s reedy home ; 
From the green steeps whence Anio 
leaps 
In floods of snow-white foam. 


It 

Aricia, Cora, Norba, 

Velitrae, with the might 
Of Setia and of Tusculum, 

Were marshalled on their right : 
There leader was Mamilius, 

Prince of the Latian name ; 
Upon his head a helmet 

Of red gold shone like flame : 
High on a gallant charger 

f dark-grey hue he rode ; 

Over his gilded armour 

A vest of purple flowed, 
Woven in the land of sunrise 

By Syria’s dark. browed daughters, 
And by the sails of Carthage brought 

Far o’er ghe southern waters. 


12 


Lavinium and Laurentum 
Had on their left their post, 
With all the banners of the marsh, 
An@ banners of the coast. 
Their leader was false Sextus, 
That wroughy the d&d of shame, 
With restless pace and hagggrd face, 


To his last ‘feid he came, 
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Men said he saw strange visions, 
Which none beside might see ; 
And that strange sounds were 1n his 


‘ ears 
Which none might hear but he. 
A woman fair and stately, 
But pale as are the dead, 
Oft through the watches of the night 
Sate spinning by his bed 
And as she phed the distaff, 
In a sweet voice and low, 
She sang of great old houses, 
And fights fought long ago 
So spun she, and so sing she, 
Until the east was grey , 
Then pointed to her blecding breast, 
And shrieked and fled away 


13 
But in the centre thickest 
Were ranged the shields of foes, 
And from the centre loudest 
The cry of battle rose 
There Tiber marched and Pedum 
Beneath proud Tarquin » 1ule, 
And Ferentinum of the rock, 
And Gabn of the pool 
There rode the Volscian succours , 
There, in a dark stern nng, 
The Romin exiles gathered close 
Around the ancient king 
Though white as mount Soracte 
When winter meghts are long, [belt, 
His beard flowed down o’er mail and 
His heart and hand were strong 
Under his hoary eyebrows 
Sull flashed forth quenchless rage , 
And, if the lance shook 1n his gripe, 
*Twas more with hate than age 
Clase at his side was Titus 
On an Apuhan steed, 
Titus, the yougest Tarquin 
Too good for such a breed, 


14 

Now on each side the leaders 

Gave signal for the charge ; 
And on each side the footmen 

Strode on with lance and targe ; 
And on each side the horsemep  ° 

Struck their spurs deep in gore, 
one front - fron ces armies 

et with 8 tyevoar : 

And und 3 that mat peale 

The earth with blvd was red: 


And, lke the Pomptine fog at morn, 
The dust hung overhead ; 
And louder still and louder, 
Rose from the darkened field 
The braying of the war horns, 
The clang of sword and sneld, 
The rush of squadrons sweeping 
Like whirlwinds o’er the plain, 
The shouting of the slayers, 
And screeching of the slam 


5 
False Sextus rode out foremost ¢ 
His look was high and bold, 
This corset was of bison’s hide, 
Plated with stecl and gold. 
As glares the famished eagle 
From the Digentian rock, 
On the choice lamb that bounds alone 
Before Bandusias flock, 
Herminius glared on Sextus 
And came with eagle speed ; 
Herminius on black Auster, 
Brave champion on brave steed ; 
In his nght hand the broadsword 
That kept the bndge so well, 
And on his helm the crown he won 
When proud Fidenze fell 
Vi oe to the maid whose lover 
Shall cross his path to day ' 
False Sextus saw and trembled, 
And turned and fled away. 
As turns, as flies the woodman 
In the Calabnan brake, 
When through the reeds gleams the 
round eye 
Of that fell painted snake : 
So tarned, so fled, false Sextus, 
And hid him in the reat, 
Behind the dark Lavinian ranks, 
Bnisthng with crest and speu, 


16 


Then far to north ALbutiu, 
The Master of the Amights, 
Gave Tubero of Norba 
To feed the Porcian kites. 
Next under those red horse hoofs 
Flaccus of Setia lay ; 
Better had he been pruning 
Among his elms that day. 
Mamiuhus saw the slaughter, 
And tossed his golden crest, 
And towards the Master of the K ights 
Through the thick battle pressed, 
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“Ebutius smote Mamilius 
So fiercely on the shield, 
Tnat the great lord of Tusculum 
Well nigh rolled on the field, 
Mamilius smote A‘butius, 
With a good aim and true, 
Just where the neck and shoulder join, 
And pierced him through and 
through ; 
And brave Atbutius Elva 
Kell swooning to the ground ; 
But a thick wall of bucklers 
Encompassed him around. 
Ifis clients from the battle 
Bare him some little space ; 
And filled a helm from the dark lake, 
And bathed his brow and face ; 
And when at last he opened 
His swimining eyes to light, 
Men say the earliest word he spake 
Was, ‘‘ Friends, how goes the 
fight 2” 
17. 
But meanwhile in the centre 
Great deeds of arms were wrought ; 
There Aulus the Dictator, 
And there Valerius fought. 
Aulus, with his good broadsword, 
A bloody passage cleared 
To where, amidst the thickest foes, 
He saw the long white beard. 
Flat lighted that good Lroadsword 
Upon proud Tarquin’s head. 
He dropped the lance: he dropped 
the reins : 
He fell as fall the dead. 
Down Aulus springs to slay him, 
With eyes like coals of fre; @ 
But faster Titus hath sprung down, 
And hath bestrode his sire. 

Latian captains, Roman knights, 
Fast down to earth they spring, 
And hand to hand they fight on foot 

Around the ancient king. 
First Titus gave tall Cacso 

A death-wound in the face ; 
Tall Czeso was the bravest man 

Of the brave Fabian race ; 
Aulus slew Rex of Gabii, 

The priest of Juno’s shrine ; 
Valerius smote down Julius, 

Of Rome’s great Julian line ; 

kus, who left his mansion . 
High on the Velian hill, 
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And through all turns of weal and woe 
Followed proud Targnin still, 

Now right across proud Tarquin 
A corpse was Julius laid ; 

And Titus groaned with rage and grief, 
And at Valerius made. 

Valerius struck at Titus, 
And lopped off half his crest ; 

But Titus stabbed Valerius 
A span deep in the breast 

Like a mast snapped by the tempest, 
Valerius reeled and fell. 

Ah! woe is me for the good house 
That loves the people well ! 

Then shouted Joud the Latines ; 
And with one rush they bore 

The struggling Romans bachwaid 
Three lances’ length and more : 

And up they took proud Tarquin, 
And laid him on a shield, 

And four strong yeomen bare him, 
Still senseless, from the field 


18. 


But fiercer grew the fighting 
Around Valerius dead ; 
For Titus dragged him by the foot, 
And Aulus by the head. 
‘On, Latines, on !” quoth Titus, 
‘* See how the rebels fly !” 
** Romans stand firm!” quoth Aulus, 
‘* And win this fight or die ! 
They must not give Valerius 
To raven and to kite ; 
For aye Valerius loathed the wrong 
And aye upheld the right : 
And for your wives and babies 
In the front rank he fell. 
Now play the men for the good house 
That loves the people well!” 
19. 
Then tenfold round the body 
The roar of battle rose, 
Like the roar of a burning forest 
When a gtrong north wind blows, 
Now backward and now forward 
Rocked furiously the fray, 
Till none could see Valerius, 
And none wist where he lay. 
For shévered arms and ensigns 
Were heaped there in a mound, 
And corpses stiff, and dying men 
That writh€l and gnawed the 
ground ; 
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And woundcd horses kicking, 
And snorting purple foam : 
Right well did such a couch befit 
A Consular of Rome. 
20. 
But north looked the Dictator ; 
North looked he long and hard ; 
And spake to Caius Cossus. 
The Captain of his guard : 
** Caius, of all the Romans 
Thou hast the keenest sight; {clust 
Siy, what through yonder storm of 
Comes from the Latian right ?” 


2I. 


Then answered Caius Cossus 
‘* T see an evil sight ; 
The banner of proud Tusculum 
Comes from the Latian right ; 
I see the plumed horsemen ; 
And far before the rest 
I see the dark-grey charger, 
I see the purple vest ; 
I see the golden helmet 
‘That shines far off lke flame ; 
So ever rides Mamilius, 
Prince of the Latian name ” 


22. 


‘“ Now hearken, Caius Cossus: 
Spring on thy horse’s back ; 
Ride as the wolves of 4 pennine 8 
Were all upon thy track ; 
Haste to our southward battle ; 
And never draw thy rein 
Until thou tind Herminius, 
And bid him come amain.” 


2: 
So Aulus spake, and turned him 
Again to that fierce strife ; 
And Caius Cossus mounted, 
And rode for death and life 
Loud clanged beneath his horse-hoofs 
The helmets of the dead, 
And many a curdling pool of blood 
Splashed him from heelto head. 
So came he far to southward, 
Where fought the Roman host, 
Against the banners of the marsh 
And banners of the coast. 
Like corn before the sickle 
The stout Lavinians fell, 
Beneath the édge of the true sword 
That )sept the bridge so well. 
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24. 
** Herminius ! Aulus greets thee ; 
He bids thee come with speed, 
To help our central battle ; 

For sore is there our need. 
There wars the youngest Tarquin, 
And there the Crest of Flame, 

The Tusculan Mamilius, 
Prince of the Latian name. 

Valerius hath fallen fighting 
In front of our array ; 

And Aulus of the seventy fields 
Alone upholds the day.” 


25, 

Iiecrminius beat his bosom ; 

But never a word he spake 
He clapped his hand on Auster’s 

mane ; 

Ile gave the reins a shake, 
Away, away, went Auster, 

Like an arrow from the bow: 
Black Auster was the flectest steed 

From Aufidus to Po. 


26. 

Right glad were all the Romans 
Who, in that hour of dread, 

Against great odds bear up the war 
Around Valerius dead, 

When from the South the cheering 
Rose with a mighty swell ; 

‘* Herminius comes, Herminius, 
Who kept the bridge so well 1” 


ny 
Mamilius spied Herminius, 
And dashed across the way. 
‘* 1{erminius ! I have sought thee 
Through many a bloody day. 
One of us two, Herminius, 
Shall never more go home. 
I will lay on for Tusculum, 
And lay thou on for Rome !”’ 


28. 


All round them paused the battle, 
While met in mortal fray 
The Roman and Tusculan, 
The horses black and grey. 
Herminius smote Mamilius 
Through breast-plate and through 
breast ; 
And fast flowed out the purple blood 
Over the purple vest, : 
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Mamilius smote Herminius 

Through head-piece and through 
head ; 

And side by side those chiefs of pride 
Together fell down dead. 

Down fell they dead together 
In a great lake of gore ; 

And still stood all who saw them fall 
While men might count a score. 


29. 
Fast, fast, with heels wild spurning, 
The dark-grey charger fled : 
IIe burst through ranks of fighting 
men, 
Ile sprang o’er heaps of dead : 
Ilis bridle far out-streaming, 
His flanks all blood and foam, 
He sought the southern mountains, 
The mountains of his home. 
The pass was steep and rugged, 
The wolves they howled and 
whined 3 
But he ran like a whirlwind up the 
pass, 
And he left the wolves behind. 
Through many a startled hamlet 
Thundered his flying feet : 
Wie rushed through the gate of Tus 
culum, 
lle rushed up the long white street ; 
Hie rushed by tower and temple, 
And paused not from his race 
Till he stood before his master’s door 
In the stately market-place. 
And straightway round him gathered, 
A pale and trembling crowd, 
And when they knew him, cries of 
rage ° 
Brake forth, and wailing loud : 
And women rent their tresses 
For their great prince’s fall ; 
And old men girt on their old swords, 
And went to man the wall. 


30. 
But, like a graven image, 
Black Auster kept his place, 
And ever wistfully he looked 
Into his master’s face. 
The raven-mane that daily, 
With pats and fond caresses, 
The young Herminia washed and 
A combed, 
And twined in even tresses, 
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And decked with coloured ribands 
From her own gay attire, 

Hung sadly o’er her father’s corpse 
In carnage and in mire. 

Forth with a shout sprang Titus, 
And seized black Auster’s rein. 

Then Aulus sware a fearful oath, 
And ran at him amain. 

** The furies of thy brother 
With me and mine abide, 

If one of your accursed house 
Upon black Auster ride!” 

As on an Alpine watch-tower 
From Heaven comes down the 

flame, 

Full on the neck of Titus 
The blade of Aulus came ' 

And out the red blood spouted, 
In a wide arch and tall, 

As spouts a fouutain in the court, 
Of some rich Capuan’s hall. 

The knees of all the Latines 
Were loo8ened with dismay 

When dead, on dead Herminius, 
The bravest Tarquin lay. 


at; 
And Aulus the Dictator 
Stroked Auster’s raven mane, 
With heed he looked into the girths, 
With heed unto the rein. 
** Now bear me well, black Auster, 
Into yon thick array ; 
And thou and I will have revenge 
For thy good lord this day.” 


32. 
So spake he; and was buckling 
Tighter black Auster’s band, 
When he was aware of a princely pair 
That rode at his right hand. 
So like they were, no mortal 
Might one from other know: 
White as snow their armour was ; 
Their steeds were white as snow. 
Never on garthly anvil 
Did such rare armour gleam ; 
And never did such gallant steeds 
Drink of an earthly stream. 


33- 
And &i1 who saw them trembled, 
And pale grew every cheek ; 
And Aulus the Dictat®r 


Scarce awatharad uaicre ta cneal. 
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** Say by what name men call you? 
What City is your home ? 

And wherefore ride ye in such guise 
Before the ranks of Rome !’ 


34- ‘ 
‘‘ By many names men call us 3 
In many lands we dwell ; 
Well Samothracia knows us ; 
Cyrene knows us well. 
Our house in gay Tarentum 
Is hung each morn with flowers : 
Eligh o’er the masts of Syracuse 
ur marble portal towers ; 
But by the proud Eurotas 
Is our dear native home ; 
And for the right we come to fight 
Before the ranks of Rome.” 


35- 

So answered those strange horsemen, 
And each couched low his spear ; 
And forthwith all the ranks of Rome 

Were bold and of good cheer : 
And on the thirty armies 
Came wonder and affright, 
And Ardea wavered on the left, 
And Cora on the right. 
** Rome to the charge !” cried Aulus ; 
‘** The foe begins to yield ! 
Charge for the hearth of Vesta! 
Charge for the Golden Shicld ! 
Let no man stop to plunder, 
But slay, and slay, and slay ; 
The Gods who live for ever 
Are on our side to-day.” 
36. 
Then the fierce trumpet flourish 
From earth to heaven arose ; 
The kites know well the long stern 
swell 
That bids the Romans close. 
Then the good sword of Aulus 
Was lifted up to slay : 
Then, like a crag down Apennine 
Rushed Austur through éhe fray. 
But under those strange horsemen 
Still thicker lay the slain ; 
And after those strange horses 
Black Auster toiled in vain. 
Behind them Rome's long battle 
Came rolling on the foe, 
Ensigns dancitsy wild gbove, 
Blades all in line below. 





Sehtemasmat 
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So comes the Po in flood-time 
Upon the Celti¢ plain : 
So comes the squall, blacker than 
night, 
Upon the Adrian main. 
Now, by our sire Quirinus, 
It was a goodly sight 
To see the thirty standards 
Swept down the tide of flight, 
So flies the spray of Adria 
When the black squall doth blow ; 
So corn sheaves in the flood-time 
Spin down the whirling Po. 
False Sextus to the mountains 
Turned first his horse’s head 3 
And fast fled Ferentinum, 
And fast Lanuvium fled. 
The horsemen of Nomentum 
Spurred hard out of the fray ; 
The footmen of Velitra 
Threw shicld and spear away. 
And underfoot was trampled, 
Amidst the mud and gore, 
The banner of proud Tusculum, 
That never stooped before : 
And down went Flavius Faustus, 
Who led his stately ranks 
From where the apple blossoms wave 
On Anio’s echoing banks, 
And Tullus of Arpinum, 
Chief of the Volscian aids, 
*’ And Mertus with the long fair curls, 
The love of Anxur’s maids, 
And the white head of Vulso, 
The great Arician seer, 
And Nepos of Laurentum, 
The hunter of the deer ; 
And in the back false Sextus 
Felt the good Roman steel, 
And wriggling in the dust he died, 
Like a worm beneath the wheel : 
And fliers and pursuers 
Were mingled in a mass ; 
And far away the battle 
Went roaring through the pass. 


37: 
Sempronius Atratinus 
Sat in the Eastern Gate. 
Beside him were three Fathers, 
Each in his chair of state ; 
Fabius, whose nine stout grandsons 
That day were in the field, 
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And Manlius, eldest of the Twelve 
Who keep the Golden Shield ; 
And Sergius, the High Pontiff, 
For wisdom far renowned ; 
In all Etruria’s colleges 
Was no such Pontiff found. 
And all around the portal, 
And high above the wall, 
Stood a great throng of people, 
But sad and silent all ; 
Young lads, and stooping elders 
That might not bear the mail, 
Matrons with lips that quivered, 
And maids with faces pale. 
Since the first gleam of dayhght 
Sempronius had not ceased 
To listen for the rushing 
Of horse-hoofs from the east. 
The mist of eve was rising, 
7a he sun was hastening down, 
When he was aware of a princely pair 
Fast pricking towards the town, 
So like they were, man never 
Saw twins so like before ; 
Red with gore their armour was, 
Their steeds were red with gore. 
38. 
$* Hail to the great Asylum ! 
Hail to the hill-tops seven ! 
Fail to the fire that burns for aye, 
And the shield that fell from heaven! 
This day, by Lake Regillus, 
Under the Porcian height, 
All in the lands of Tusculum 
Was fought a glorious fight. 
To-morrow your Dictator 
Shall bring in triumph home 
The spouls of thirty cities , 
‘To deck the shrines of Rome !’ 


39. 
Then burst from that great concourse 
A shout that shook the towers, 
And some ran north, and some ran 
south, 
Crying, ‘‘ The day is ours !” 
But on rode these strange horsemen, 
With slow and lordly pace ; 
And none who saw their bearing 
Durst ask their name or race. 
On rode they to the Forum, 
While laurel-boughs and flowers, 
From house-tops and from windows, 
Fell on their crests in showers. 


When they drew nigh to Vesta, 
They vaulted down amain, 

And washed their horses in the well 
That springs by Vesta’s fane. 

And straight again they mounted, 
And rode to Vesta’s door ; 

Then, like a blast, away they passed, 

- And no man saw them more, 
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And all the people trembled, 
And pale grew every cheek ; 

And Sergius the High Pontiff 
Alone found voice to speak : 

‘* The Gads who live for ever 
Have fought for Rome to-day ! 
These be the Great Twin Brethren 

To whom the Dorians pray. 
Back comes the chief in triumph, 
Who in the hour of fight, 
Hath seen the Great Twin-Brethren 
In harness on his right. 
Safe comes the ship to haven 
Through billows and through gales, 
If once the Great Twin Brethren 
Sit shining on the sails. 
Wherefore they washed their horses 
In Vesta’s holy well, 
Wherefore they rode to Vesta’s door, 
I know, but may not tell. 
Here, hard by Vesta’s temple, 
® Build we a stately dome 
Unto the Great Twin Brethren 
Who fought so well for Rome. 
And when the months returning 
Bring back this day of fight 
The proud Ides of Quintilis, 
Marked evermore with white, 
Unto the Great Twin Brethren 
Let all the people throng, 
With chaplets and with offerings, 
With music and with song ; 
And let the doors and windows 
Be hung with garlands all, 
And let the Knights be summontd 
To Mars wathout the wall ! 
Thence let them ride in purple 
With joyous trumpet-sound, 
Each mounted on his war-horse, 
And each with olive crowned ; 
And pas#in solemn order 
Before the sacred dome 
Where dwell the Great TWin Brethren 
Who fought so well for Romg,” 
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A collection consisting exclusively of war-songs would give an impertect, or 
rather an erroneous, notion of the spirit of the old Latin ballads. The 
Patricians, during more than a century after the expulsion of the Kings, held 
all the high military command, A Plebeian, even though, like Lucius Siccius, 
he weré distinguished by his valour and knowledge of war, could serve only 
in subordinate posts. A minstrel, therefore, who wished to celebrate the 
early triumphs of his country, could hardly take any but Tatricians for his 
lweroes. The warriors who are mentioned in the two preceding lays, Horatius, 
Lartius, Herminius, Aulus Posthumius, Abutius Elva, Sempronius Atratinus, 
Valerius Poplicola, were all members of the dominant order ; and a poet who 
was singing their praises, whatever his own political opinions might be, would 
naturally abstain from insulting the class to which they belonged, and from 
reflecting on the system which had placed such men at the head of the legions 
of the Commonwealth. 

But there was a class of compositions in which the great families were by no 
means so courteously treated. No parts of early Koman history are richer 
with poetical colouring than those which relate to the long contest between the 
privileged houses and the commonalty. The population of Rome was, from a 
very early period, divided into hereditary castes, which, indeed, readily united 
to repel foreign enemies, but which regarded each other, during many years, 
with bitter animosity. Between those castes there was a barrier hardly less 
strong than that which, at Venice, parted the members of the Great Council 
from their countrymen. In some respects, indeed, the line which separated 
an Icilius or a Duilius from a Posthumius or a Fabius was even more deeply 
marked than that which separated the rower of a Gondola from a Contarini or ’ 
a Morosini. At Venice the distinction was merely civil. At Rofne it was 
both civil and religious. Among the grievances under which the Plebeiars 
suffered, three were felt as peculiarly, severe. They were excluded fiom the 
highest magistracies ! they were excluded from all share in the public lands ; 
and they were ground down to the dust by partial and barbarous legislation 
touching pecuniary contracts. The ruling class in Rome was a monied class ; 
and it made and admintstered the laws with a view solely to its own interest. 
Thus the relation between lender and borrower was mixed up with the 
relation between sovereign and subject. The great men held a large portion 
of the community in dependence by means, of advances at enormous usury. 
The law of debt, framed by creditors, and for the protection of creditors, was 
the most horrible that has ever been known among men. The liberty, and 
even the life, of the insolvent were at the mercy of the Patrician money-lenders. 
Children often became slaves in consequence of the misfortunes of their parents. 
The debtor was imprisoned, not in a public gaol under the care af impartial 

ubligfunctionaries, but in a private workhouse belonging to the creditor. 

rightful stories were told respecting these dungeons _It was said that torture 
and brutal violation were common; that tight stocks, heavy chains, scanty 
measures of food, were used to punish wretches guilty of nothing but poverty ; 
snd that brave soldiers, whose breasts were covered with honourable scars, 
were often marked still more deeply on the back by the scourges of high-born 
usurers. " 

The Plebeians were, however, not wholly without constitutional rights. 
From an early period they had been admitted to some share of pohtical power. — 
They were enrolled“in the centuries, and were allowed a share, consi erable 
though“iot proportigned to their numerical strength, in the disposal of those 
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high dignities from which they wefe themselves excluded. Thus their 
position bore some resemblance to that of the Irish Catholics durimg the interval 
between the year 1792 and the year 1829. The Plebeians had also the 
privilege of annually appointing officers, named Tribunes, who had no active 
share in the government of the Commonwealth, but who, by degrees, acquired 
a power which made them formidable even to the ablest and most resolute 
Consuls and Dictators. The person of the Tribune was inviolable; and, 
though he could directly effect little, he could obstruct everything. 

During more than a century after the institution of the Tribuneship, the 
Commons struggled manfully for the removal of the grievances under which 
they laboured; and, in spite of many checks and reverses, succeeded in 
wringing concession after concession from the stubborn aristocracy. Atlength, 
in the year of the city 378, both parties mustered their whole strength for their 
last and most desperate conflict. The popular and active Tribune, Caius 
Licinius, proposed the three memorable Jaws which are called by his name, 
and which were intended to redress the three great evils of which the Plebeians 
complained. He was supported, with eminent ability and firmness, by his 
colleague, Lucius Sextius. The struggle appears to have been the fiercest 
that ever in any community terminated without an appeal to arms, If sucha 
contest had raged in any Greek city, the streets would have run with blood. 
But, even in the paroxysms of faction, the Roman retained his gravity, his 
respect for law, and his tenderness for the lives of his fellow-citizens. Year 
after year Licinius and Sextius were re-elected Tribunes. Year after year, if 
the narrative which has come down to us is to be trusted, they continued to 
exert, to the full extent, the:r power of stopping the whole machine of govern- 
ment. Nocurule magistrates could be chosen ; no military muster could be 
held. We know too little uf the state of Rome in those days to be able to 
conjecture how, during that long anarchy, the peace was kept, and ordinary 
justice administered between man and man. The animosity of both parties 
rose to the greatest height. The excitement, we may well suppose, would 
have been peculiarly intense at the annual election of Tribunes. On such 
occasions there can ke little doubt that th® great families did all that could be 
done, by threats and caresses, to break the union of the Plebeians. That 
union, however, proved indissoluble. At length the good cause triumphed. 
The Licinian laws were carried. Lucius Sextius was the first Plebian Consul. 
Caius Licinius the third. ; 

The results of this great change were singularly happy and glorious. Two 
centuries of prosperity, harmony and victory followed the reconciliation of the 
orders. Men who remembered Rome engaged in waging petty wars almost 
within sight of the Capitol lived to see her the mistress of Italy. While the 
disabilities of the Plebians continued, she was scarcely able to maintain her 
ground against the Volscians and Hernicans. When those disabilities were 
removed, she rapidly became more than a match for Carthage and Macedon. 

During the great Licinian contest the Plebeian poets were, doubtless, not 
silent. Even in modern times songs have been by no mcans without influence 
on public affairs ; and we may therefore infer that, in casociety where printing 
was unknown, and where books were rare, a pathetic or humorous party-ballad 
must have produced effects such as we can but faintly conceive. It is oerfain 
that satirical poems were common at Rome from a very early period. The 
rustics, who lived at a distance from the seat of government, and took little 
part in the strife of factions, gave vent to their petty loca] animosities in coarse 
Fescennine verse. The lampoons of the city were doubtless of a higher order ; 
and their sting was early felt by the nobility. For in the Twelve ‘Fables. long 
befor® the time of the Licinian laws, a severe punishment was de 
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against the citizen who should compose or recite verses reflecting on another. - 
Satire is, indeed, the only sort of composition in which the Latin poets, whose 
works have come down to us, were not mere imitators of foreign models ; and 
it is therefore the only sort of composition in which they have never been 
rivalled. It was not, like their tragedy, their comedy, their epic and lyric 
poetry, a hot-house plant which, in return for assiduous and skilful culture, gave 
only scanty and sickly fruits. It was hardy, and full of sap; and in all the 
various juices which it yielded might be distinguished the flavour of the 
Ausonian soil. ‘‘ Satire,’ said Quintilian, with just pride, ‘‘is all our own.” 
it sprang, in truth, naturally from the constitution of the Roman government 
and from the spirit of the Roman people ; and, though it submitted to metrical 
rules derived from Greece, it retained to the last its essentially Roman character. 
Lucilius was the earliest satirist whose works were held in esteem under the 
Ceesars. But, many years before Lucilius was born, Nevius had been flung 
into a dungeon, and guarded there with circumstances of unusual rigour till the 
tribunes interfered in his behalf, on account of the bitter lines in which he had 
attacked the great Cecilian family ¢ The genius and spirit of the Roman 
satirists survived the liberties of their country, and were not extinguished by the 
cruel despotism of the Julian and Flavian Emperors. The great poet who told 
the story of Domitian’s turbot was the legitimate successor of those forgotten 
minstrels whose songs animated the factions of the infant Republic. 

Those minstrels, as Niebuhr has remarked, appear to have generally taken 
the popular side. We can hardly be mistaken in supposing that, at the great 
crisis of the civil conflict, they employed themselves in veisifying all the most 
powerful and virulent speeches of the Tribunes, and in heaping abuse on the 
chiefs of the aristocracy. Every personal defect, every domestic scandal, every 
tradition dishonourable to a noble house, would be sought out, brought into 
notice and exaggerated. The illustrious head of the aristocratical party, 
Marcus Furius Camillus, might perhaps be, in some measure, protected by his 
venerable age and by the memory of his great services to the State. But 
Appius Claudius Crassus enjoyed no such immunity. He was descended from 
a long line of ancestors distinguished ¢y their haughty demeanour, and by the 
inflexibility with which they had withstood alJl the demands of the Plebeian 
order, hile the political conduct and the deportment of the Claudian nobles 
drew upon them the fiercest public hatred, they were wanting, if any credit is 
due to the early history of Rome, in a class of qualities which, in a military 
Commonwealth, is sufficient to cover a multitude of offences. Several of them 
appear to have been eloquent, versed in civil business, and learned after the 
faahion of their age ; but in war they were not distinguished by skill or valour. 
Some of them, as if conscious where their weakness lay, had, when filling the 
highest magistracies, taken internal administration as their department of 
public business, and left the military command to their colleagues.{ One of 
them had been intrusted with an army, and had failed ignominously.§ None 
of them had been honoured with a Ranges None of them had achieved any 
martial exploit, such as those by which Lucius Quinctius Cincinnatus, Titus 

inctius Capitolinus, ,Aulus Cornelius Cossus, and, above all, the great 
amillus, had extorted the reluctant esteem of the multitude. During the 
Licinian conflict, Appius Claudius Crassus signalised himself by the ability and 
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* Cicero justly infers from this law, that there had been early Latin poets whose works 
had been lost before his time. ‘{Quamquam id quidem etiam sii tabule declarant, condi 
am tum solitum esse carmen, quod ne liceret fieri ad alterius injuriam lege sanxerunt,”—- 
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severity with which he harangued against the two great agitators. He would 

naturally, therefore, be the favourite mark of the Plebeian satirists ; nor would 

they have been at a loss to find a point on which he was open to attack. » 

His grandfather, called, like himself, Appius Claudius, had left a name as 
much detested as that of Sextus Tarquinius. This elder Appius had been 
Consul more than seventy years before the introduction of the Licinian laws. 
Hy availing himself of a singular crisis in public feeling, he had obtained the 
consent of the Commons to the abolition of the Tribuneship, and had been the 
Chief of that Council of Ten to which the whole direction of the State had 
been committed In a few months his administration had become universally 
odius It had been swept away by an irresistible outbreak of popular fury ; 
and its memory was still held in aborrence by the whole city. The immediate 
cause of the downfall-of this execrable government was said to have been an 
attempt made by Appius Claudius on the chastity of a beautiful young girl of 
humb e birth. The story ran, that the Decemvir, unable to succeed by bribes 
and solicitations, resorted to an outrageous act of tyranny. <A vile dependant 
of the Claudian house laid claim to the damsel as his slave. The cause ®as 
brought before the tribunal of Appius The wicked magistrate, in defiance of 
the clearest proofs, gave judgment for the claimant But the girl's father, a 
brave soldier, saved her from servitude and dishonour by stabbing her to the 
heart in the sight of the whole Forum That blow was the signal for a general 
explosion Camp and city rose at once, the Ten were pulled down; the 
Tribuneship was re-established; and Appius escaped the hands of the 
executioner only by a voluntary death. 

It can hardly be doubted that a story so admirably adapted to the purposes 
both of the poet and of the demagogue would be eagerly seized upon by 
minstrels burning with hatred against the Patrician order, against the Claudian 
house, and especially against the giandson and namesake of the infamous 
Decemvir. 

In order that the reader may judge fairly of these fragments of the lay of 
Virginia, he must imagine himself a Plebeian who has just voted for the re- 
election of Sextius and Licinius. All She power of the Patricians has been 
exerted to throw out the two great champions of the Commons. — Every 
Posthumius, .}muilius and Cornelius has used his influence to the utmost. 
Debtors have been let out of the workhouses on condition of voting against 
the men of the people; chents have been posted to hiss and interrupt the 
favourite candidates; Appius Claudius Crassus has*spoken -with more than 
his usual eloquence and asperity ; all has been in vain ; Licinius and Sextius 
have a fifth time carried all the jribes ; work is suspended ; the booths are 
closed ; the Plebeians bear on their shoulders the two champions of liberty 
through the Forum. Just at thts moment it is announced that a popular poet, 
a zealous adherent of the Tribunes, has made a new song which will cut the 
Claudian family to the heart. The ‘crowd gathers round him, and calls on 
him to recite it. He takes his stand on the spot where, according to tradition, 
Virginia, more than seventy years ago, was seize y the pander of Appius, 
and he begins his story. 

VIRGINIA. 

Fragments of a Lay Sung in the Forum on the Day whereon Lucius Sextius Sextinus 
Lateranus and Caius Licinius Calvus Stolo were Elected Tribunes of the Commons 
the Fifth Time, in the Year of the City ccclxxzii. 

Yz good men of the Commons, with | Come, make a circle round me, and 

loving hearts and true, mark my tale with care, 

Who stand by the bold Tribunes that | A tale of what Rqme onc9 hath borne, 

stiJ] have stood by you, of what Rome Vet mav bear. 
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This is no Grecian fable, of fountains 
running wine, 

Of maids with snaky tresses, or sailors 
turned to swine. 

Eere, in this very Forum, under the 
noonday sun, 

In sight of all the people, the bloody 
deed was done. 

Old men still creep among us who 
saw that fearful day, 

Just seventy years and seven ago, 
when the wicked Ten bare sway. 


Of all the wicked Ten still the names 
are held accursed, 

An@ of all the wicked Ten Appius 
Claudius was the worst. 

He stalked along the Forum like King 
Tarquin in his pride: 

Twelve axes waited 
marching on a side ; 

The townsmen shrank to right and 
left, and eyed askance with fear 

Ilis lowering brow, his curling mouth, 
which always seemed to sneer : 

That brow of hate, that mouth of 
scorn, marks all the kindred still ; 

For never was there Claudius yet but 
wished the Commons ill : 

Nor lacks he fit attendance ; for close 
behind his heels, 


on him, six 


: ; met 
With outstretched chin and crouching 


pace, the client Marcus steals, 

His loins girt up to run with speed, 
be the errand what it may, 

And the smile flickering oh his cheek, 
for aught his lord may say. 

Such varlets pimp and jest for hire 
among the lying Greeks: 

Such varlets still are paid to hoot 
when brave Licinius speaks. 

Where’er ye shed the honey, the 
buzzing flies will crowd ; 

Where’er ye fling the carrion, the 
raven’s croak is loud ; | 

Where’er down Tiber garbage flows, 
the greedy pike ye see ; 

And wheresoe’er such lord is found, 
such client still will be. 

Just then, as through one gloudless 
chink in a ea stormy sky 

Shines out the dewy morning-star, a 
fair Saad a carfte by, 
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With her small tablets in her hand, 
and her satchel on her arm, 

Iiome she went bounding from the 
school, nor dreamed of shameorharm 

And past those dreaded axes she 
innocently ran, 

With bright, frank brow, that had not 
learned to blush at gaze of man ; 
And up the Sacred Street she turned, 

and, as she danced along, 

She warbled gaily to herself lines of 
the good old song, 

How for sport the princes came 
spurring from the camp, 

And found Lucrece, combing the 
fleece, under tne midnight lamp 
The maiden sang as sings the lark, 

when up he darts his flight, 

From his nest in the green April corn, 
to meet the morning light ; 

And Appius heard her sweet young 
voice, and saw her sweet young face, 

And loved her with the accursed love 
of his accursed race, 

And all along the Forum, and up the 
Sacred Street, 

lis vulture eye pursued the trip of 
those small glancing feet. 

* * * * * 

Over the Alban mountzins the light of 
moining broke ; 

From all the roofs of the Seven Hills 
curled the,thin wreathes of smoke : 

The city gates were opened; the 
Forum, all alive 

With buyers and with sellers, was 
humming like a hive : 

Bhithely on brass and timber the 
cyaftsman’s stroke was ringing, 

And blithely o'er her panniers the 
market-girl was singing, 

And blithely young Virginia came 
smiling from her home : 

Ah! woe for young Virginia, the 
sweetest maid in Rome! 

With her small tablets in her hand, 
and her satchel on her arm, 

Forth she went bounding to the 
school, nor dreamed of shame or 
harm. 

She crossed the Forum shining with 
stalls in alleys gay, 

And just had reached the very spot 
whereon I stand this day, 


VIRGINIA, 





When up the varlet Marcus came ; 
not such as when erewhile 

He crouched behind his patron’s heels 
with the true client smile : 

He came with lowering forehead, 
swollen features, and clenched 
fist, 

And strode across Virginia’s path, 
and caught her by the wrist. 

IJard strove the frighted maiden, and 
screamed with look aghast ; 

And at her scream from right and left 

» the folk came running fast ; 

The money-changer, Crispus, with his 
thin silver hairs, 

And Hanno from the stately booth 
glittering with Punic wares, 

And the strong smith Murzna, grasp- 
ing a half-forged brand, 

And Volero, the flesher, his cleaver in 
his hand. 

All came in wrath and wonder ; for 
all knew that fair child ; 

And, as she passed them twice a day, 
all kissed their hands and smiled , 
And the strong smith, Murzena, gave 

Marcus such a blow, 

The caitiff reeled three paces back, 
and let the maiden go. 

Yet glared he fiercely round him, and 
growled in harsh, fell tone, 


$*She’s mine, and I will have her :» 


I seek but for mine own: 

She is my slave, born in my house, 
and stolen away and sold, 

The year of the sore sickness, ere she 
was twelve hours old. : 

’Twas in the sad September, the 
month of wail and fright, 

Two augurs were borne forth that 
morn ; the Consul died ere night. 

I wait on Appius Claudius ; I waited 
on his sire : . 

Let him who works the client wrong 
beware the patron’s ire f” 


So spake the varlet Marcus; and 
dread and silence came 

On all the people at the sound of the 
great Claudian name. 

For then there was no Tribune. to 
speak the word of might, 

Which makes the rich man tremble, 
and guards the poor man’s right 
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There was no brave Licinius, no 
honest Sextius then ; 

But all the city, in’ great fear, 
obeyed the wicked Ten. 

Yet ere the varlet Marcus again might 
seize the maid, 

Who clung tight to Murzena’s skirt, 
and sobbed, and = shrieked for 


aid, 
Forth through the throng of gazers 
the young Icilius pressed, 

And stamped his foot, and rent his 
gown, and smote upon his breast, 
And sprang upon that column, hy 

many a minstrel sung, 
Whereon three mouldering helmets, 
three rusting swords, are hung, 
And beckoned to the people, and in 
bold voice and clear 
Poured thick and fast the burning 
. words which tyrants quake to hear. 


‘* Now, by your children’s cradles, 
now, by your father’s graves, 

Be men to-day, Quirites, or be for 
ever slaves ! 

For this did Servius give us law? 
For this did Lucrece bleed ? 
For this was the great vengeance 
wrought on Tarquin’s evil seed ? 
For this did those false sons make 
red the axes of their sire ? 

For this did Sczevola’s right hand hiss 
in the Tuscan fire ? 

Shall the vile fox-earth awe the race 
that stormed the lion’s den ? 
Shall we, who could not brook one 
lord, crouch to the wicked Ten ? 
Oh for that ancient spirit which 
curbed the Senate’s will ! 

Oh for the tents which in old time 
whitened the Sacred Hill! 

In those brave days our fathers stood 
firmly side by side ; 

They faced the Marcian fury; they 
tamed the Fabian pride : 

They drove the fiercest Quinctius an 
outcast forth from Rome ; 

They sent the haughtiest Claudius 
with shivered fasces home. 

But what their care bequeathed us 
our madness flung away : 

All the ripe fgrit of tareestore years 
was blighted in a day. 
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Exult, ye proud Patricians! The | Then leave the poor Plebeian his 


hard-fought fight is o’er. 

We strove for honours—~’twas in vain: 
for freedom —’tis no more. 

No crier to the polling summons the 
eager throng ; 

No Tribune breathes the woid of 
might that guards the weak from 
wrong. 

Our very hearts, that were so high, 
sink down beneath your will. 

Riches, and lands, and power, and 
state—ye have them :—keep them 
still. 

Still keep the holy fillets; still keep 
the purple gown, 

The axes, and the curule chair, the 
car, and laurel crown: 

Stil press us for your cohorts, and, 
wher: thé fight is done, 

Still Alt yoar garners from the soil 
which oar good swords have won. 
Still, like a spreading ulcer, which 

leech-craft may not cue, 

Tet your foul usance eat away the 
substance of the poor, 

Still let your haggard debtors bear all 
their fathers bore ; 

Still let your dens of torment be 
noisome as of yore ; 

No fire when Tiber freezes : 
in dog-star heat ; 

And store of rods for free-born backs, 
and holes for free-born fect 

Heap heavier still the fetters; bar 
closer still the grate ; 

Patient as sheep we yield us up unto 
your cruel hate. 

But, by the Shades beneath us, and 
by the Gods above, 

Aad not unto your cruel hate your 
yet more cruel love ! 

Ilave ye not graceful ladies, whose 
spotless lineage springs 

From Consuls, and High Pontifis, 
and ancient Alban kings? ~’ 

Ladies, who deign not on our paths 
to set their tender feet, 

Who from their cars look down with 
scorn upon the wondering street, 
Who in Corinthian mirrors their own 

proud smiles behold, 

And breathe of Capuan ©dours, and 
shine with Spanish gold" ~ 


no air 


single tie to life— 

The sweet, sweet love of daughter, of 
sister, and of wife, 

The gentle speech, the balm for all 
that his vexed soul endures, 

The kiss, in which he half forgets 
even such a yoke as yours. 

Still let the maiden’s beauty swell the 
father’s breast with pride ; 

Still let the bridegroom’s arms infold 
an unpolluted bride. 

Spare us the inexpiable wrong, the 
unutterable shame, 

That turns the coward’s heart to 
steel, the sluggard’s blood to flame, 

Lest, when our latest hope is fled, ye 
taste of our despair, 

And learn by proof, in some wild hour, 
how much the wretched dare.” 

* * * * * 

Straightway Virginius led the maid a 
little space aside, 

To where the reekizg shambles stood, 
piled up with horn and hide, 

Close to yon low dark archway, 
where, in a crimson flood, 

Leaps down to the great sewer the 
gurgling stream of blood. 

Hard by, a flesher on a block had 
laid his whittle down : 

Cirginius caught the whittle up, and 
hid it in his gown. 

And then his eyes grew very dim, 
and his throat began to swell, 

And in a hoarse, changed voice he 
spake, ‘* Farewell, sweet child! 

arewell ! 

Oh! how I loved my darling! 
Though stern I sometimes be, 

To thee, thou know’st, I was not so. 
Who could be so to thee ? 

And how my darling loved me! How 
glad she was to hear 

My footstep on the threshold when I 
came back last year ! 

And how she danced with pleasvre to 
see my Civic crown, 

And tovk my sword, and hung it up, 
and brought me forth my gown! 
Now, all those things are over—yes, 

all thy prey ways, 
Thy needlework, thy prattle, thy 
snatches of old lays ; 
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And none will grieve when I go forth, 
or smile when I return, 

Or watch beside the old man’s bed, 
or weep upon his urn. 

The house that was the happiest 
within the Roman walls, 

The house that envied not the wealth 
of Capua’s marble halls, 

Now, for the brightness of thy smile, 
must have eternal gloom, 

And for the music of thy voice, the 
silence of the tomb. 

The time is come. See how he points 
his eager hand this way ! 

See how his eyes gloat on thy grief, 
like a kite’s upon the prey ! 

With all his wit, he little deems, that, 
spurned, betrayed, bereft, 

The father hath in his despair one 
fearful refuge left. 

ITe little deems that in this hand I 
clutch what still can save 

Thy gentle youth from taunts and 
blows, the portion of the slave ; 

Yea, and from nameless evil, that 
passeth taunt and blow— 

Foul outrage which thou know’st not, 
which thou shalt never know. 

Then clasp me round the neck once 
more, and give me one mow 
kiss ; 

And now, mine own dear little girl, 
there is no way but this.” 

With that he lifted high the steel, and 
smote her in the side, 

And in her blood she sank to earth, 
and with one sob she died.e 


Then, for a little moment, all people 
held their breath ; 

And through the crowded Forum was 
stillness as of death ; 

And in another moment brake forth 
from one and all 

A cry as if the Volscians were coming 
o’er the wall. 

Some with averted faces shrieking fled 
home amain ; 

Some ran to call a leech; and some 
ran to lift the slain : 

Some felt her lips and little wrist, if 
life might there be found ; 

And some tore up their garments fast, 
and strove to stanch the wound. 
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In vain they ran, and felt, and 
stanched ; for never truer blow 

That good right arm had dealt in fight 
against a Volscian foe. 


When Appius Claudius saw that deed, 
he shuddered and sank down, 

And hid his face some little space 
with the corner of his gown, 

Till, with white lips and bloodshot 
eyes, Virginius tottered nigh, 

And stood before the judgment-seat, 
and held the knife on high. 

‘Oh! dwellers in the nether gloom, 
avengers of the slain, 

By this dear blood I cry to you, do 
right between us twain ; 

And even as Appius Claudius hath 
dealt by me and mine, 

Deal you by Appius Claudius and all 
the Claudian line !” 

So spake the slayer of his child, and 
turned, and went his way ; 

But first he cast one haggard glance 
to where the bocly lay, 

And writhed, and groaned a fearful 
groan, and then, wjth stead/ast 
feet, 

Strode right across the market-place 
unto the Sacred Street. 


Then up sprang Appius Claudius : 
‘Stop him ; alive or dead ! 

Ten thousand pounds of copper to 
the man who brings his head. ~ 

He looked upon his clients; ut 
none would work his will. 

He looked upon his lictors ;_ but they 
trembled and stood still. 

And, as Virginius th.ough the pres, 
his way in silence cleft, 

Even the mighty multitude fell back 
to right and left. 

And heghath passed in safety unto 
his woeful home. 

And there ta’en horse to tell the camp 
what deeds are done in Rome 


By @his the flood of people was 
swollen from every side, 

And streets gid por@hes round were 
filled with o’erflowing tide 

And close argund the gathered 
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Of them that were the nearest and 
dearest to the slain. 

They brought a bier, and hung it with 
many a cypress crown, 

And gently they uplifted her, and 
gently laid her down. 

The face of Appius Claudius wore the 
Claudian scowl and sneer, 

And in the Claudian rote he cried, 
‘© What doth this rabble here ? 

Have they no crafts to mind at home, 
that hitherward they stray ? 

Ho! lictors, clear the market-place, 
and fetch the corpse away !” 

Tilt then the voice of pity and fury 
was not loud; 

But a deep sullen munnur wandered 
among the crowd, 

Like the moaning noise that goes 
before the whirlwind on the deep, 


” 


Or the growl of a fierce watch-dog but _ 


half aroused from sleep. 
But when the lictors at that word, tall 
yeomen all and strong, 
Each with his axe and sheaf of twigs, 
went down into the throng, 

Those old men say, who saw that day 
of sorrow and of sin, 

That in the Roman Forum was never 
such a din. 
The wailing, hooting, cursing, the 
howls of grief and hate, 
Were heard beyond the Pincian Hill, 
beyond the Latin Gate. 

But close around the body, where 
stood the little train 

Of them that were the nearest and 
dearest to the slain, 

No cries werc there, but teeth set fast, 
low whispers, and black frowns, 

And breaking up of benches, and 
girding up of gowns. 

‘Twas well the lictors might not pierce 
to where the maiden lay, 

Else surely had they been all, twelve 
torn limb from limb that day. | 
a lad they were to struggle back, 

streaming from their heads, 
With axes allin splinters, and raiment 
all in shreds. ¢ 
Then Appius Claudius gnawed his lip, 
and the blood itft his cheek ; 
And thrice pa beckoned with his hand, 
and thrice he strove to t'peak ; 


And thrice the tossing Forum set up 
a frightful yell ; 

‘See, see thou dog ! what thou hast 
done ; and hide thy shame in hell ! 

Thou that would’st make our maidens 
slaves must first make slaves of men. 

Tribunes | Hurrah for Tribunes ! Down 
with the wicked Ten!” 

And straightway, thick as hailstones, 
came whizzing through the air 

Pebbles, and bricks, and potsherds, 
all round the curule chair : 

And upon Appius Claudius great fear 
and trembling came ; 

For never was a Claudius yet brave 
against aught but shame. 

Though the great houses love us not, 
we own, to do them right, 

That the great houses, all save one, 
have borne them well in fight. 

Still Caius of Corioli, his triumphs, 
and his wrongs, 

His vengeance, and his mercy, live in 
our camp-fire songs. 

Beneath the yoke of Furius oft have 
Gaul and Tuscan bowed ; 

And Rome may bear the pride of him 
of whom herself is proud. 

But evermore a Claudius shrinks from 
a stricken field 

feid changes colour like a maid at 
sight of sword and shield. 

The Claudian triumphs all were won 
within the city towers ; 

The Claudian yoke was never pressed 
on any necks but ours. 

A Cossus, like a wild cat, springs ever 
at thetiace ; 

A Fabius rushes like a boar against 
the shouting chase ; 

But the vile Claudian litter, raging 
with currish spite, 

Still yelps and snaps at those who run, 
still runs from these who smite. 

So now ‘t was seen of Appius. When 
stones began to fly, 

He shook, and crouched, and wrung 
his hands, and smote upon his thigh. 

** Kind clients, honest boon stand 
by me in this fray ! 

Must I be torn in pieces? Hame, 
home, the nearest way !” 

While yet he pee and looked around 
with a bewildered stare, 
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Four sturdy lictors put their necks When the Calabrian sea-marks are 


beneath the curule chair ; lost in clouds of spume, 
And fourscore clients on the left, and And the great Thunder-Cape has 
fourscore on the right, donned his veil of inky gloom. 
Arrayed ‘themselves with swords and One stone hit Appius in the month, 
staves, and loins girt up for fight. and one beneath the ear ; 
But, though without or staff or sword, And ere he reached Mount Palatine, 
so furious was the throng, he swooned with pain and fear. 
That scarce the train with might and His cursed head, that he was wont to 
main could bring their lord along hold so high with pride, 


Twelve times the crowd made athim_ = Now, like a drunken man’s, hung 

five time they seized his gown ; , down, and swayed from side to 
Small chance was his to rise again, if side ; 

once they got him down : | And when his stout retainers had 
And sharper came the pelting; and , _ brought him to his door, 

evermore the yell— | His face and neck were all one cake 
** Tribunes ! we will have Tribunes !” | of filth and clotted gore. 

—rose with a louder swell : | As Appius Claudius was that day, so 
And the chair tossed as tosses a bark may his grandson be. 

with tattered sail | God send Rome one such other sight, 
When raves the Adriatic beneath an | and send me there to see ! 

eastern gale, 
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Tr can hardly be necessary to remind any reader that, according to the popular 
tradition, Romulus, after he had slain his grand-uncle Amulius, and restored 
his grandfather Numitor, determined to quit Alba, the hereditary domain of 
the Sylvian princes, and to foundga new city. The Gods, it was added, 
vouchsafed the clearest signs of the favour with which they regarded the 
enterprise, and of the high destinies reserved for the young colony. 

This event was likely to be a favourate theme of the old Latin minstrels. 
They would naturally attribute the project of Romulus to some divine 
intimation of the power and prosperity which it was decreed that his city should 
attain. They would probably introduce seers foretelling the victories of 
unborn Consuls and Dictatess. and the last great victory would generally 
occupy the most conspicuous place in the prediction. There is nothing strange 
in the rgd poe that the poet who was employed to celebrate the first great 
triumph of the Romans over the Greeks might throw his song of exultation into 
this form. 

The occasion was one likely to excite the strongest feelings of national pride. 
A great outrage had been followed hy a great retribution. Seven years before 
this time, Lucius Posthumius Megellus, who sprang from one of the noblest 
houses of Rome, and had been thrice Consul, was $ent ambassador to Tarentum, 
with charge to demand reparation for grievious injuries. The Tarentines gave 
him audience in their theatre, where he addressed them in such Greek as he 
could command, which, we may well believe, was not sae eps as Cineas 
would have spoken. An exquisite sense @f the ridiculous belonged to the 
Greek character; and closely connected with this faculty was a strong 
propensity to flippancy and impertinence. When Posthumiugplaced an accent 
wrong, his hearers burst into a laugh. When he rémonstrated, they heoted 
tim, and called him barbarian ; and at length hissed him off the stage as if he 
had been a bad actor. As the grave Roman retired,a buffoon, who, from his 
constant drunkenness, was nicknamed the Pint-pot, came up with gestures of 
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the grossest indecency, and bespattered the senatorial gown with filth. 
Posthumius turned round to the multitude, and held up the gown, as if 
appealing to the universal law of nations. The sight only increased the 
insolence of the Tarentines. They clapped their hands, and set up a shout of 
laughter which shook the theaure. ‘‘ Men of Tarentum,” said Posthumius, 
‘it will take not a little blood to wash this gown.” * q 

Rome, in consequence of this insult, declared war against the Tarentines. 
The Tarentines sought for allies beyond the Ionian Sea. Pyrrhus, king of 
{pirus, came to their help with a large army ; and, for the first time the two 
yreat nations of antiquity were fairly matched against each other. 

The fame of Greece in arms, us well as in arts, was then at the height. 
Half a century earlier, the career of Alexander had excited the admiration and 
terror of all nations from the Ganges to the Pillars of Hercules. Royal houses, 
founded by Macedonian captains, still reigned at Antioch and Alexandria. 
That barbarian warriors, led by barbarian chiefs, should win a pitched battle 
against Greek valour guided by Greek science, seemed as incredible as it 
would now seem that the Burmese or the Siamese should, in the open plain, 
put to flight an equal number of the best English troops. The Tarentines 
were convinced that their countrymen were irresistible in war; and this 
conviction had enboldened them to tccat with the grossest indignity one whom 
they regarded as the representative of an inferior race. Of the Greek generals 
then living, Pyrrhus was indisputably the first. Among the troops who were 
trained in the Greek discipline, his Epirotes ranked high. His expedition to 
Italy was a turning-point in the history of the world. He found there a people 
who, far inferior to the Athenians and Corinthians in the fine arts, in the 
speculative sciences, and in all the refinements of life, were the best soldiers on 
the face of the earth. Their arms, their graduations of rank, their order of 
battle, their method of intrenchment, were all of Latian origin, and had all 
been gradually brought near to perfection, not by the study of foreign models, 
but by the genius and experience of many generations of great native com- 
manders. The first words which broke trom the king, when his practised eye 
had surveyed the Roman encampment, were full of meaning :—‘‘ These 
barbarians,” he said, ‘‘have nothing barbarous in their military arrrange- 
‘ments.”” IIe was at first victorious; for his own talents were superior to those 
of the captains who were opposed to him; and the Romans were not prepared 
for the onset of the elephants of the East, which were then for the first time 
seen in Italy—moving mountains, with long gnakes for hands.t But the 
victories of the Epirotes were fiercely para dearly purchased, and 
altogether unprofitable. At length, Manius Curius Dentatus, who had in his 
hirst consulship won two triumphs, was again placed at the head of the Roman 
Commonwealth, and sent to encounter the invaders. <A great battle was 
fought near Beneventum. Pyrrhus was completely defeated. He re-passed 
the sea; and the world learned with amazement, that a people had been 
discovered, who, in fair fighting, were superior to the best troops that had 
been drilled on the system & Parmenio and Antigonus. 

The conquerors had a good right to exult in their success ; for their glory 
was all their own. They had not learned from their enemy how to conquer 
him. It was with their own national arms, and in their own national battle- 
array, that they had overcome weapons and tactics long believed to be in- 
vincible. The pilum and the brosdeword had vanquished the Macedonian 
spear. The legion = roken the Mocedonian phalanx. Even the elephants, 
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When the surprise produced by their first appearance was over, could cause no 
disorder in the steady yet flexible battalions of Rome : 

It is satd by Florus, and may easily be believed, that the triumph far sur- 
passed in magnificence any that Rome had previously seen. The only spoils 
which Papirius Cursor and Fabius Maximus could exhibit were flocks and 
herds, waggons of rude structure, and heaps of spears and helmets. But now, 
for the first time, the riches of Asia and the arts of Greece adorned a Roman 
pageant. Plate, fine stuffs, costly furniture, rare animals, exquisite paintings 
and sculptures, formed part of the procession. At the banquet would be 
assembled a crowd of warriors and statesmen, among whom Manius Curius 
Dentatus would take the highest room. Caius Fabrictus Luscinus, then, after 
two Consulships and two triumphs, Censor of the Commonwealth, would 
doubtless occupy a place of honour at the board. In situations less conspicuous 
proLably lay some of those who were, a few years later, the terror of Carthage ; 
Caius Duilius, the founder of the maritime greatness of his country ; Maicus 
Atilius Regulus, who owned to defeat a renown far higher than that which he 
had derived from his victories ; and Caius Lutatius Catulus, who, while sufter- 
ing from a grievous wound, fought the great battle of the “-Fgates, and brought 
the first Punic war to a triumphant close. It is impossible to recount the 
names of these eminent citizens, without reflecting that they were all, without 
exception, Plebeians, and would, but for the ever-memorable struggle 
maintained by Caius Licinius and Lucius Sextius, have been doomed to hide 
in obscurity, or to waste in civil bioils the capacity and encigy which prevailed 
against Pyrrhus and Ilamilcar. 

On such a day we may suppose that the patriotic enthusiasm of a Latin poet 
would vent itself in reiterated shouts of /o ¢r7umphe, such as were uttered by 
Horace on a far less exciting occasion, and in boasts resembling those which 
Virgil, two hundred and fifty years later, put into the mouth of Anchises. 
The superiority of some foreign nations, and especially of the Greeks, in the 
lazy arts of peace, would be admitted with disdainful,candour ; but pre- 
emiuence in all the qualities which fit a people to subdue and govern mankind 
would be claimed for the Romans? 

The following lay belongs to the latest age of Latin ballad-poetry. Nevius 
and Livius Andronicus were probably among the children whose mothers held 
them up to see the chariot of Curius go by. The minstrel who sang on that 
day might possibly have lived to read the first hexameters of Ennius, and to 
see the first comedies of Plautus. His poem, as might be expected, shows a 
much wider acquaintance with the geography, manners, and productions of 
remote nations, than would have been found in compositions of the age of 
Camillus. But he troubles himself little about dates; and having heard 
travellers talk with admiration of the Colossus of Rhodes, and of the structures 
and gardens with which the Macedonian kings of Syria had embellished their , 
residence on the banks of the Orontes, he has never thought of inquiring 
whether these things existed in the age of Romulus, 
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A Lay Sung at the Banquet in the Capitol, on the Day whereon Manius Curius Dentatus, 
a Second lime Consul, Triumphed over King Pyrrhus and the Tarentines, in the 
Year of the City cccclxxix. 


Now slain is King Amulius, Slain is the Pontiff Camers, 
Of the great Sylvian line, Who pe the words of doom 
Who reigned in Alba Longa, ‘The chaldren tothe Tiber, 


On the throne of Aventine. The mother to the ¢-~* ” 





2. 
In Alba's lake no fisher 
His net to-day is flinging : 
On the dark rind of Alba’s oaks 
To-day no axe is ringing : 
The yoke hangs o’er the manger ; 
The scythe lies in the hay : 
Through all the Alban villages 
No work is done to-day. 


3. 

And every Alban burgher 

Hath donned his whitest gown ; 
And every head in Alba 

Weareth a poplar crown: 
And every Alban door-post 

With boughs and flowers is gay : 
For to-day the dead are living ; 

The lost are found to-day, 


4. 
They were doomed by a bloody king ; 
They were doomed by a lying 
priest : 
ae were cast on the raging flood : 
They were tracked by the raging 
beast ; 
Raging beast and raging flood 
like have spared the prey ; 
And to-day the dead are living : 
The lest are found to-day. 


The troubled river knew them, 
And smoothed his yellow foam, 
And gently rocked the cradle 
That bore the fate of Rome. 
The ravening she-wolf knew them, 
And licked them o’er and o’er, 
And gave them of her own fierce milk, 
Rich with raw flesh and gore. 
Twenty winters, twenty springs, 
Since then have rolled away ; 
And to-day the dead are living : 
' The lost are found to-day. 


6. 
Blithe it was to see the twins, ‘ 


Sight goodly youths and tall, 
Marching from Alba Longa 
Pes pred old arose eas 

eir path fresh garlands 
hee tong (roma tree to tree : 
Pefore them stride the pipers, 
» Piping a note of gife. =“ 
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7: 
On the right goes Romulus, 
With arms to the elbows red, 
And in his hand a broadsword, 
And on the blade a head— 
A head in an iron helmet, 

With horse-hair hanging down, 
A shaggy head, a swarthy heed, 
Fixed in a ghastly frown— 

The head of King Amulius 
Of the great Sylvian line, 
Who reigned in Alba Longa, 

On the throne of Aventine. 


8. 


On the left side goes Remus, 
With wrist and fingers red, 
And in his hand a boar-spear, 
And on the point a head— 
A wrinkled head and aged, 
With silver beard and hair, 
And holy fillets round it, 
Such as the pontiffy wear— 
The head of ancient Camers, 
Who spake the words of doom : 
** The children to the Tiber ; 
The mother to the tomb.” 


9. 

Two and two behind the twins 

Their trusty comrades go, 
Four, and forty valiant men, 

With club, and axe, and bow. 
On each side every hamlet 

Pours fourth its joyous crowd, 
Shouting lads and baying dogs, 

And children laughing loud, 
And old men weeping fondly 

As Rhea’s boys go by, 
And maids who shriek to see the 

heads, 
Yet shrieking, press more nigh. 


10. 
So they marched along the lake ; 
They marched by fold and stall, 
By corn-field and by vineyard, 
Unto the old man’s hall. 


1. 

In the hall-gate sate Capys, 
Capys, the sightless seer ; 
From head to foot he trembled 

As Romulus drew near. 





And up stood stiff his thin white hair, 
And has blind eyes flashed fire : 
** Hail ! foster child of the wondercus 
urse ! 
Hail ! son of the wonderous sire ! 


12. 
‘* But thou—what dost thou here 
In the old man’s peaceful hall ? 
What doth the eagle in the coop, 
The bison in the stall ? 
Our corn fills many a garner ; 
Our vines clasp many a tree 5 
Our flocks are white on many a hill ; 
But these are not for thee. 


13. 
‘**] or thee no treasure ripens 
In the Tartessian mine : 
For thee no ship brings precious bales 
Across the Libyan brine: ' 
Thou shalt not drink from amber ; 
Thou shalt not rest on down ; 
Arabia shall not steep thy locks, 
Nor Sidon tinge thy gown 


14. 
** Leave gold and myrrh and jewels, 
Rich table and soft bed, 
To them who of man’s seed are born, 
Whom woman’s milk hath fed. 
Thou wast not made for lucre, 
For pleasure, nor for rest ; 
Thou, that art sprung from the War- 
god’s loins, east. 
And hast tugged at the she wolf's 


15. 
** From sunrise unto sunset 
All earth shall hear thy fame : 
A glonous city thou shalt build, 
And name it by thy n@me : 
And there, unquenched through ages, 
Like Vesta’s sacred fire, 
Shall hve the spirit of thy nurse, 
The spirit of thy sire. 


16, 


‘* The ox toils through the furrow, 
Obedient to the goad ; 

The patient ass, up flinty paths, 
Plods with his weary load : 

AVith whine and bound the spaniel 
His master’s whistle hears ; 

And the sheep yields her patiently 
To the loud clashing shears, 


THE PROPHECY OF CAPYS. 
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** But thy nurse will hear no master 
Thy nurse will bear no Joad ; 
And woe to them that shear her, 
And woe to them that goad ! 
When all the pack, loud baying, 
Her bloody lair surrounds, 
She dies in silence, biting hard, 
Amidst the dying hounds, 


18, 


‘‘ Pomona loves the orchard 3 
And Liber loves the vine ; 
And Pales loves the straw-built she: 
Warm with the breath of kine ; 
And Venus loves the whispers 
Of plighted youth and maid, 
In April's ivory moonlight 
Beneath the chestnut shade. 


19, 
‘* But thy father loves the clashing 
Of broadsword and of shield : 
Ife loves to drink the stream that ree! 
From the fresh battle-fieid : 
He smiles a smile more dreadful 
Than his own dreadful frown, 
When he sees the thick black clot 
of smoke 
Go up from the conquered town. 


20, 


‘* And such as is the War-god, 
The author of thy line, 
And such as she who suckles thee, 
Even such be thou and thine. 
Leave to the soft Campanion 
His baths and his perfumes ; 
Leave to the sordid race of Tyre 
Their dyeing-vats and looms : 
Leave to the sons of Carthage 
The rudder and the gar : 
Leave to the Greek his 
Nymphs 
And scrolls of worthy lore. 


2{. 
‘¢ Thine, Roman, is the pilum : 
Roman, the sword is’ thine, 
The even trench, the bristlmg mound 
The legion’s ordered line ; 

And thine the wheels of triumph, 
Which with their laurelled train 
Move slowly up the shouting streets 

To Jove’s eternal fane, 
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22. 


‘* Beneath thy yoke the Volscian 
Shall vail his lofty brow : 
Soft Capua’s curled revellers 
Before thy chairs shall bow : 
The Lucumoes of Arnus 
Shall quake thy rods to see; [steel 
And the proud Samnite’s heart of 
Shall vicld to only thee. 
* a3, 
‘* The Gaul shall come against thee 
From the land of snow and mght ; 
Thou shalt give his fair-haired armies 
To the raven and the kite. 


24. 
‘¢ The Greek shall come against thee, 
The conqueror of the East.. 
Veside him stalks to battle 
‘The huge earth-shaking beast, 
The beast on whom the castle 
With all its guards doth stand, 
The beast who hath between his eyes 
The serpent for a hand. 
First march the bold Epirotes, 
Wedged close with shield and spear; 
And the ranks of false Tarentum 
Are glittering in the rear. 


25. 
‘© The ranks of false Tarentum 
Like hunted sheep shall fly : 
In vain the bold Epirotes 
Shall round their standards die : 
And Apennine’s grey vultures 
Shall have a noble feast 
On the fat and the eyes 
Of the huge earth-shaking beast. 
26. 
‘‘Hurrah ! for the good weapons 
That keep the War-god’s land. 
Ilurrah ! for Rome’s stout pilum 
Tn a stout Roman hand, 
Murrah! for Rome’s short broad- 
sword, 
That through the thick array 
Of levelled spears and serried shields 
Hews deep its gory way. 


27. 
** Hurrah ! for the great triumph 
‘That stretches many a mile. 
Hurrah ! for the wan captives t 
That pass in ecdtes 4I- 
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Ho! bold Epirotes, whitner 

Hath the Red King ta’en flight ? 
Ho! dogs of false Tarentum, 

Is not the gown washed white ? 


28. 


‘* Hurrah ! for the great triumph 
That stretches many a mile. 

‘‘ Hurrah ! for the rich dye of Tyre, 
And the fine web of Nile, 

The helmets gay with plumage 
Torn from the pheasant’s wings, 

The belts set thick with starry gems 
That shone on Indian kings, 

The urns of massy silver, 

The goblets rough with gold, 

The many-coloured tablets bright 
With loves and wars of old, 

The stone that breathes and struggles, 
The Brass that seems to speak ;— 

Such cunning they who dwell on high 
Have given unto the Greek. 


29. 
‘* Htrah ! for Manis Curius, 
The bravest son of Rome, 
Thrice in utmost need sent forth, 
Thrice drawn in triumph home. 
Weave, weave, for Manius Curius 
The third embroidered gown 
Make ready the third lofty car, 
And twine the third green crown ; 
And yoke the steeds of Rosea 
With necks like a bended bow; 
Ami deck the bull, Mevania’s bull, 
The bull as white as snow. 


30. 

‘* Blest and thrice blest the Romap 
Who sees Rome’s brigk test day, 
Who sees that long victorious pomp 

Wind down the Sacred Way, 
And through the bellowing Forum, 

And round the Supphant’s Grove, 
Up to the everlasting gates 

Of Capitolian Jove. 


31. 
‘* Then where, o’er two bright havens, 
The towers of Corinth frown ; 
Where the gigantic King of Day 
On his own Rhodes look down ; 
Where soft Orontes murmurs 
Beneath the laurel shades ; 
Where Nile reflects the endless length 
Ot dark-red colonnades ; 


IVRY. 


e_ 


Where in the still deep water, 
Sheltered from waves and blasts, 
Bristles the dusky forest 
Of Byrsa’s thousand masts ; 
Where fur-clad hunters wander 
Amidst the northern ice ; 


| 
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Where through the sand of morning- 
The camel bears the spice; [land 

Where Atlas flings his shadow 
Far o’er the western foam, 

Shall be great fear on all who hear 
The mighty name of Rome.” 


IVRY. 
A Song of the Huguenots. 


Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, 
from whom all glories are ! 

And glory to our Sovereign Liege, 
King Henry of Navarre ! 

Now let there be the merry sound of 
music and of dance, 

Through thy corn-fields green, and 
sunny vines, oh pleasant land of 
France ! 

And thou, Rochelle,our own Rochelle, 
proud city of the waters, 

Again let rapture light the eyes of all 
thy mourning daughters. 

As thou wert constant in our ills, be 
joyous in our joy, 

Vor cold, and stiff, and still are they 
who wrought thy walls annoy. 
Yfurrah ! Hurrah ! a single field hath 

turned the chance of war, 

Hurrah! Wlurrah! for Ivry, 
Henry of Navarre. 


Qh! how our hearts were beating, 
when, at the dawn of day, @ 

We saw the army of the League 
drawn out in long array ; 

With all its priest-led citizens, and 
all its rebel peers, 


and 


And Appenzel’s stout infantry, and — 


igmont’s Flemish spears. 
There rode the brood of false€Lorraine, 
the curses of our land ; 
And dark Mayenne was in the midst, 
a truncheon in his hand ° 
And, as we looked on them, we 
thought of Seine’s empurpled flood, 
And good Coligni’s hoary hair all 
dabbled with his blood ; 
And we cried unto the living God, 
who rules the fate of war, 
To fight for His own holy name, and 
Henry of Navarre. 


The King is come to marshal us, in 
all his armour drest, 


And he has bound a snow white plume 
upon his gallant crest. 

He looked upon his people, and a 
tear was in his eye ; 

H{[e looked upen the traitors, and his 
glance was stern and high 

Right graciously he smiled on us, as 
rolled from wing to wing, 

Down all our line, a deafening shout, 
‘* God save our Lord the King !” 

‘‘ And if my standard-bearer fall, as 
fall full well he may, [bloody fray, 

For never saw I promise yet of such a 

Press where ye see my white plume 
shine, amidst the ranks of war, 

And be your oriflamme to-day the 
helmet of Navarre.” 


Hurrah ! the foes are moving. 
to the mingled din 

Of fife, and steed, and trump, and 
drum, and roaring culverin. 

The fiery Duke ts pricking fast across 
Saint Andre’s plain, 

With all the hireling chivalry of 
Guelders and Almayne, 

Now by the lips of those ye love, fair 
gentlemen of France, 

Charge for the golden lilies—upon 
them with the lance. 

A thousand spurs are striking deep, a 
thousand spears in rest, 

A thousand knights are pressing close 
behind the snow-white crest ; 

And in they burst, and on they rushed, 
while like a guiding star, 

Amidst the thickest carnage blazed 
the belmet of Navarre. 


Now, God be praised, the day is ours. 
Mayenne hath turned his rein. 
D’Aumale hath cried for quarter. The 
lemish count is slain. . 
Their ranks are breaking like thip 
clouds | 


Hark 
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The field is heaped with bleeding | How God hath humbled the proud 
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steeds, and flags, and cloven mail. house which wrought His church 
And then we thought on vengeance, such woe. 

and, all along our van, Then on the ground, while trumpets 
‘Remember St. Bartholomew,” was gound their loudest point of war, 

passed from man to man. Fling the red shreds, a footcloth meet 
But out spake gentle Henry, ‘No for Henry of Navarre. 

Frenchman is my foe : Ho! maidens of Vienna; Ho! ma- 
Down, down with every foreigner, trons of Lucerne ; 


but let your brethren go,” 

Oh ! was there ever such a knight in 
friendship or in war, 

As our satan 3? Lord, King Henry, 
the soldier of Navarre? 


Right well ig all the Frenchmen 
who fought for France to-day ; 

And many a lordly banner God gave 
them for a prey. {best in fight ; 

But we of the religion have borne us 

And the good Lord of Rosny has 
ta’en the cornet white. 

Our own true Maximilian the cornet 


Weep, weep, and rend your hair for 
those who never shall return. 

Ho! Philip, send, for charity, thy 
Mexican pistoles, 

That Antwerp monks may sing a 
mass for thy poor spearmen’s souls. 

Ho! gallant nobles of the League, 
look that your arms be bright ; 

Ho! burghers of Saint Genevieve, 
heep watch and ward to-night. 

For our God hath crushed the tyrant, 
our God hath raised the slave, 

And mocked the counsel of the wise, 


— ee 


white hath ta’en, and the valour of the brave. 

The cornet white with crosses black, | Then glory to His holy name, from 
the flag of false Lorraine. whom all glories are ; 

Up with it high ; unfurl it wide ; that | And glory to our Sovereign Lord, 
all the host may know King Henry of Navarre. 1824. 
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THE ARMADA, 
A Fragment. 


ATTEND, all ye who hst to hear our { The beacon blazed upon the roof of | 
noble England's praise ; Edgecumbe's lofty hall ; 
I tell of the thrice famous deeds she | Many a light fishing-bark put out to 
wrought in ancient days, pry along the coast, 
When that great fleet invincible | And with loose rein and bloody spur 
against her bore in vain rode inland many a post. 
The richest spoils of Mexico, the | With his white hair unbonneted, the 
stoutest hearts of Spain. \ _ stout ald sheriff comes ; 
It was about the lovely close of a | Behind him march the halberdiers 5 
{ 
| 





before him sound the drums ; 
warm summer day : 
There came a gallant merchant-ship ; His hei round the market Cross 
full sail to Plymouth Bay ; F ee clear an am fai aah 
Her crew hath seen Castile’s black or there behoyes © set up the 


fleet, beyond Aurigny’s isle, standard of Her Grace. 
At sarlinet ewilight, of the waves lie | And haughtily oy nrg peal, ane 
heaving many a mile. Pi yen 4 Setanta ein ths 
At sunrise she escaped their van, by ow upon the labouring wind % 


God's especial grace ; royal blazon swells. : 
And the tall Pints, till the noon, had Look how the Lion of the sea Sifts up, 
F aruaieng panier pepe And underneath his deadly paw treads 

orthwith a at ev HR Was pe 3 
placed sloce the wall ha si the gay lilies down, 


THE ARMADA. 





So stalked he when he turned to flight, 
on that famed Picard field, 

Bohemia’s plume, and Genoa’s bow, 
and Ceesar’s eagle shield. 

So glared he when at Agincourt in 
wrath he turned to bay, 

And crushed and torn beneath his 
claws the princely hunters lay. 

Flo!strike the flagstaffdeep Sir Knight: 
ho t scatter flowers, fair maids : 

IIo! gunners, fire a loud salule: ho! 
gallants, draw your blades : 

Thou sun, shine on her joyously ; ye 
breezes, waft her wide ; 

Our glorious SEMPER EADEM, the 
banner of our pride. 


The freshening breeze of eve unfurled 
that banner’s massy fold ; 

The parting gleam of sunshine kissed 
that haughty scroll of gold ; 

Night sank upon the dusky beach, 
and on the purple sea, 

Such night in England ne’er had been, 
not e‘er again shall be. 

From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, 
from Lynn to Milford Bay, 

That time of slumber was as bright 
and busy as the day ; 

For swift to east and swift to west the 
ghastly war-flame spread, e 

Hizh on St. Michael’s Mount it shone : 
it shone on Beachy Head. 

Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, 
long each southern shire, 

ge iy a Cape, in endless range, 

twinkling points of fire. 

ss Rapa Jeft his skiff to weck on 

"s glittering waves : 
The: miners poured to war from 
muiniess caves ! 





O'ex leat’s towers, o’er Cran- 
‘s oaks, the fiery herald 


+ 
royeed the shepherds of Stone- 


We 
Tje ro 
: poe; De ra of Beaulieu. 
Right ‘atifrp and quick the bells all 
. ‘night@ang ovt-from Bristol town, 
ind ere the day three hundred horse 
had tet on do 
sentinel on Whitehall gate looked 
to t i 


t 
"Richmond Hill 
red light 
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Then bugle's note and cannon’s roar 
the deathlike silence broke, 

And with one start, and with one cry, 
the royal city woke. 

At once on all her stately gates arose 
the answering fires ; 

At once the wild alarum clashed from 
all her reeling spires ; 

From all the batteries of the Tower 
pealed loud the voice of fear ; 

And all the thousand masts of Thames 
sent back a louder cheer ; 

And from the furthest wards was heard 
the rush of hurrying feet, 
And the broad streams of pikesand flags 
rushed down each roaring street ; 
And broader still became the blaze, 
and louder still the din, 

As fast from every village round the 
horse came spurring in : 

And eastward straight from wild Black- 
heath the warlike errand went, 

And roused in many an ancient hall 
the gallant squires of Kent. 

Southward from Surrey’s pleasant hills 
flew those bright couriers forth; 

High on bleak Hampstead’s swarthy 
moor they started tor the north ; 

And on, and on, without a pause, un- 
tired they bounded still : 

All night from tower to tower they 
sprang ; they sprang from hill to hill: 

Till the proud peak unfurled the flag 
o’er Darwin’s rocky dales, 

Till like volcanoes flared to heaven 
the stormy hills of Wales, 

Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze 
on Malvern’s lonely height, 

Till streamed in crimson on the wind 
the Wrekin’s crest of light, 

Till broad and fierce the star came 
forth on Ely’s stately fane, 

And tower and hamlet rose in arms 
o’er all the boundless plain ; 

Till Belyoir’s lordly terraces the sign 
to Litfcoln sent, 

And Lincoln sped the message on o’er 
theéwide vale of Trent ; 

Till Skiddaw saw the fire that barned 
op Gaunt’s embattled pile, 

And the red glare on Skiddaw roused 
the burgh@s of Cglisle. 
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Abbé and abbot, difference between, 251. 
Academy, character of its doctrines, 414. 
Adam, Robeft, court architect to George III., 


San. - 

Addison, lpseph, review of Miss Aikin’s life 
of, 769~814 ; hischaracter, 770; his birth and 
early life, 771 ; appointed to a scholarship 
in Magdalene College, Oxford, 771 ; his 
Essay on the Evidences of Christianity, 
773; his intention to take orders frustrated, 
775 ; sent by the Government to the Conti- 
nent, 7773; his introduction to Boileau, 
779; composes his Epistle to Montague 
(then Lord Halifax) 781 ; becomes tutor 
to a young English traveller, 782; writes 
his Treatise on Medals, 782 ; engaged by 
Godolphin to write a poem in honour of 
Marlborough’s exploits, 784; is appointed 
to a Commissionership, 784 ; merits of his 
* Campai ay eat criticism of hig Tra- 
7els in Italy, 786 ; his opera of Rosamond, 
78 is made Under-Secretary of State, 
788; his election to the House of Com- 
mons, 788; his failure as a speaker, 788; 
his popularity and talents for conversation, 
789; his timidity and constraint among 
strangers, 789; becomes Chief Secretary 
tor Ireland under Wharton, 791; origina- 
tion of the Tatler, 793; his characteristics 
as a writer, 793; compared with Swift 
and Voltaire as a master of the art of 
ridicule, 794; his pecuniary losses, 796; 
loss of hia Secretaryship, 796; resignation 
of his Fellowship, 796; returned to Parlia- 
ment without a contest, 797; his Whig 
Examiner, 797; his discontinuance of the 
Tatler and commencement of the Spec- 
tator, 797; his commencement and dis- 
continuance of the Guardian, 799; his 
Cato, 800; his intercourse with Pope, 
802; his concern for Steele, 802; begins 
a new series of the Spectator, 803; 
arias Secretary to the Lords Justices 
of the Council on the death of Queen 
Anne, 803; relations with Swift and 
Tickell, 805; removed to the Board of 
Trade, Sos 5 production of his Deummer, 
Bos ; his Frecholder, 805; his long court- 
ship of the Countess Dowager of Warwick 
and union with her, 809; apovisted 
Secretary of State by Sunderland, 810 ; 
resigns his post, 810; receives a pension, 
810; his estrangement from Steele t.nd 
other friends, 811 ; advocates the bill for 
limiting the number of Peeys, 811; refuta- 
tion of a calumé) npon lim, B12; his 
death and funeral, 813 ; -‘Tickell’s elegy on 
hig death,“or3; superb efition his 
works, 613 ; his monument, 6:4. 


Aalia ohorists, a sect of German Protestants, 

238, 

Adultery, how represented by the dramatists 
of the Restoration, 596. 

Advancement of Learning, by Bacon, 391. 

féschylus and the Greek drama, 8-12. 

Afghanistan, the monarchy of, analogous to 
that of England in the 16th century, 243; 
bravery of its inhabttants, 640. 

Agricultural and manufacturing labourers, 
comparison of their conditions, 113. 

Agujari, the singer, 740. 

Aix, its capture, 326. 

Akenside, his Epistle to Curio, 298. 

Alexander the Great, compared with Clive, 
570. 

Alfieri and Cowper, comparison between 
them, 162. 

Allahabad, 639. 

Allegories of Johnson and Addison, 197. 

Alphabetical sriting, views of its value by 
Plato and Bacon, 420. 

America, acquisitions of the Catholic Church 
in, 572; its capabilities, 572. 

American colonies, British, war with them, 
653; act for imposing stamp duties upon 
them, 841; their disaffection, 846; revival 

fthe dispute ith them, 856, 

Afigria, his fortress of Gheriah reduced by 
Clive, 540. 

Anne, Queen, her politica’ and religious in- 
clinations, 275; relative estimation by the 
Whigs and the Tories of her reign, 276- 
278, 280; state of parties at her accession, 
733; dismisses the bh ts ’ 

Apostolical succession, r. Gladstone 
claims it,for the Church of England, ©12~- 


524. 

Aquinas, Themas, 431. 

Arbuthnot’s Satirical Works, 794. 

Arcot, Nabob of, his relations with England, 
532-535, 570. 

Argyle, Dake of, secedes from Walpole's 
administration, 309. 

Arithmetic, comparative estimate of, by 
Piato and by Bacon, 418, 419. 

Arlington, Lord, 451. 

Armies in the middle ages, how constituted, 
36, 37, 75; & powertul restraint on the 
regal power, 75; subsequent chaage in 
this respect, 75. 

Army, The, contro! of, by Charles I. or hy ‘ 
Parliament, 79; its triumph over both, 83 ; 
danger of a standing army becoming an 
instrument of despotism, 230, 231. 

Arne, Dr., 787. 

Arragon and Castile, their old institutions ¢; 
favourahle to lagen liberty, 2g6. 

Arundel, Ear! of, 421. 








Asiatic Society, commencement of its career 
under Warren Hastings, 671. 

Astronomy, comparative estimate of, by 
Socrates and oy Bacon, 419. 

Athenian comedies, their impurity, 594; 
reprinted at the two Universities, 594. 

Atterbury, Bishop, his reply to Bentley to 
prove the genuineness of the Letters of 
Phalaris, 486, 487. 

Attila, 572. 

Aubrey, his charge of corruption against 
Bacon, 402; Bacon's decision against him 
after his present, 409. 

Augustin, St., 571. 

Austen, Jane, notice of, 763. 
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Bacon, Lord, review of Basil Montagu's 
new edition of the works of, 363-439; his 
early years, 375; his services refused by 

overnment, 376, 377; his admission at 
Gray's Inn, 377; sat in Parliament in 
1§93, 378; his conduct to Essex, 384-388 ; 
influence of King James on his fortunes, 
388 ; his servility to Lord Southampton. 
389; his distinction in Parliament and in 
the courts of law, 390 ; his works, 391 ; his 
work of reducing and recompiling the laws 
of England, 39%; his tampering with the 
judges on the trial of Peacham, 391; his 
appointment as Lord Keeper, 396; his 
share in the vices of the administration, 
396; his animosity towards Sir Edward 
Coke, 399; his titles of Baron Verulam 
and Viscount St. Albans, 400; report 
against him of the Committee on the 
Courts of Justice, 402; his admission of 
his guilt, 403; his sentence, 404; chief® 
peculiarity of his philosophy, 412-417; his 
views compared with those of Plato, 
417~422; his views as a théologian, 427; 
contemplation of his life, 438. 

Bacon, Sir Nicholas, his character, 370-373. 

Baconian philosophy, 412. 

Baillie, Gen., destruction of his detachment 
by Hyder Ali, 659. 

Balance of power, interest of the Popes in 
preserving it, 588. 

Bar, The, its degraded condition in the time 
of James II., 95. 

Barcelona, capture of, by Peterborough, 270. 

Barillon, M., his pithy words on the new 
council proposed by Temple, 468, 472. 

Barlow, Bishop, 602. 

Bavaria, its contest between Protestantism 
and Catholicism, 583-583. 

Bayle, Peter, $74. 

Bedford, Duke of, 8:8; his views of the 
policy of Chatham, 825, 831; presents 
remonstrance to George I11., 844. 

Bedfords, The, 818; their oppusition to the 
Rockingham ministry on the St: m > Act, 


& v 
Bedford House assailed by a rabble, 843. 
Begums of Oude, 666; their spoliation 
e ged against Hastings, 681. 
Belgium, its contest between Protestantism 
and Catholicism, 583-588. 
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Belial, 595. 

Bell, Peter, Byron’s spleen against, 163. 

Benares, its grandeur, 660; its annexation 
to the British dominions, 665. 

Benevolences, Oliver St. John’s opposition 
to, and HKacon’s support of, 391. 

Bentham, his language on the French Revo- 
lution, 335. ~ 

Bentham and Dumont, 285. 

Bentivoglio, Cardinal, on the state of reli- 
gion in England in the 1€th century, 246, 

Bentley, Richard, his quarrel with Boyle, 
and remarks on Temple’s Essay on the 
Letters of Phalaris, 487; his edition of 
Milton, 488, 768; his notes on Horace, 
438; his reconciliation with Boyle and 
Atterbury, 459. 

Bickerstatl, Isaac, astrologer, 793. 

Bishops, claims of those of the Church of 
England to apostolical succession, 512- 


515. 

Black Hole of Calcutta described, 541-542. 

Blackmore, Sir Richard, his attainments itr 
the ancient languages, 773. 

Blackstone, 366. 

Blasphemous publications, policy of Govern- 
ment in respect to, 123. 

Bieuheim, battle of, 783. 

Blois, Addison’s retirement to, 777. 

‘* Bloomsbury gang,” the denomination of 
the Bedfords, 818. 

Bodley, Sir Thomas, founder of the Bodleran 
library, 391, 411. : 

Boileau, Addison’s intercourse with, 777. 

Bohubroke, Lord, the hberal patron of 
literature, 184; proposed to strengthen the 
roval prerogative, 293 ; his pretence of phi- 
losophy ir his exdle, 426; his remedy for 
the diseases of the state, 823, 824. 

Book of the Charch, Southey’s, 107, 

Books, puffing of, 133-135. 

Boroughs, rotten, the abolition of, a neces- 
sary reform in the time of George I., 297, 
Boswel!’s Life of Johnson, by Croker, review 
of, 1,0~196; character of the work, 180. 

Bourne, Vincent, 810. 

Boyle, Charles, his nominal editorship of the 
Letters of Phalaris, 487; his book on 
Greek history and philology, 773. 

Boyle, Rt. Hon. Henry, 784. 

* Boys, The,”’ in opposition to Sir R. Wal- 
pole, 295. 

B-acegirdie, Mrs., hercelebrity as an actress, 
61g. 

Bribery, foreign, in the time of Charles ]., 


97- 

** Hroad Bottom Administration, The,” 315. 

Brunswick, the House of, 820, 

Kry dyes, Sir Egerton, 763. 

Buckingham, Duke of, the ‘‘ Steenie’’ of 
Jamef I., 210, 394, 402. 

BuckinBham, Duke of, one of the Cabal 
ministry, 604; anecdote of his volatilty, 


Bertan, John, his history and character, 
200-202 ; his style, 203. 

Bunyan’s Pilfim's Pgpgress, review of 
Southey’s edition of, 196. 

Boonaparte, 86, 322, 785. See ao Napoleon, 

Burke, Edgigad, bis characteristics, 106) 
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‘mot the author of Letters of Junius, 643, 

* ‘his charges against Hastings, 673, ; 
hoe kindness to Miss Burney, 755, his 
early political career, 845; his opposition 
to Chatham’s measures relating to India, 
854, his defence of his party against Gren- 
ville’s attacks, 887 

Birleigh and his Limes, resiew of Rev Dr 
Nares’s, 235, his early life and character, 
236-239, his death, 239, 1mportance of 
the times in which he lived, 239, the great 
stain on his character, 248; his conduct 
towards Bacon, 376-380, his apology for 
having resorted to torture, 393 

Burnet, Bishop, 489 

Burney, Dr, his social position, 736-740, 
his conduct relative to his daughter’s first 
publication, 745 

Bute, Earl of, his character and education, 
82z, appointed Secretary of State, 824 
opposes the proposal of war with Spain on 
account of the family compact, 826, be- 
comes Prime Munister, 827, becomes 
First Lord of the Treasury, 824, his resig- 
nation, 835 continues to advise the hing 
privately, 838, 843, 847 

Byng, Admiral, his failure at Minorca, 320, 
his tria', 322, opinion of his conduct, 322; 
Chatham’s detence of him, 323 

Byron, Lord, his epistolary style, 151; his 
character, 152, his early hfe, 152, his 
quarrel with and separation from his wife, 
153; his expatriation, 155 , decline of his 
intellectual powers, 155, his attachment 
to Italy and Greece, 155, his sickness and 
death, 156, remarks on his dramatic 
works, 165-169, his egotism, 169, cause 
of his influence, 169. 


Cc. 


Cabal, The, ther proceedings and designs, 
459, 460, 463. 

Calcutta, scene of the Black Hole of, s4r, 
resentment of the English at its fall, 542, 
again threatened by Surajah Dowlah, 543, 
revival of its prosperity, §50, its sufferings 
during the famine, 565, its capture, 630 

Cambridge, University of, its superiority to 
Oxford in intellectual acta ity, 377, distur- 
bances produced in bv the Civil War, 445. 

Camilla, Madame D’Arblay's, 765. 

Canada, subjugation of, by the British, 328 

Canning, Mr , 762. 

Carnatic, The, its resources, 532, 539 ; 1ts in- 
vasion by Hy der Ah, 658. 

Carteret, Lord, his ascendancy after the fall 
of Walpole, 299 , his defectio# fram Sir 
Robert Walpole, 307, succeeds Walpole, 
$14; created Earl Granville, 315. * 

na, surrender of the arsentil and 
ships of, to the Allies, 271. 
Catholic Association, attempt of the Tgnes 
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Catholics and jews, the same reasoning 


employed nst,both, 144° 
sighs’ Wh Eat eon bose 5 
‘ formance af Oxtorl, Bor, Lee 





Cavaliers, their successors in the reign of 
George 1. turned demagogues, 815. 

Cecil. See Burleigh. 

Cecil, Robert, his rivalry with Francis 
Bacon, 376, 381 ; his interference to obtain 
knighthood for Bacon, 389. 

Cecilia, Madame D’Arblay’s, 764. 

Censorship, existed in some form from 
Henry VIII. to the Revolution, 364 

Chalmers, Dr, Mr Giadstone’s opinion of 
his defence of the Church, 493 

Charlies, Archduke, his claim to the Spanish 
crown, 257, 18 prociaimed king at Madrid, 
270, his reverses and retreat, 272; his re- 
entry into Madrid, 274 

Charies J., lawfulness of the resistance to, 
16-19, Milton 8 defence of his execution, 
ar, his treatment of the Parhament of 
1640, 65, his treatment of Strafford, 70, 
estimate of his character, 71-83, 211; his 
fall, 83, his condemnation and its con- 
sequences, 84, resistance of the Scots to 
him, 2x9, his increasing difficulties, 219, 
his conduct towards the House of Com- 
mons, 226, his flight, 229, review of his 
conduct and treatment, 229-231. 

Charles 1 and Cromwell, choice between, 


83. 

Charles Ji., this foreign subsidies, 96, his 
situation in 1660 contrasted wnh that 
of Louis XVIII , 344, hts position towards 
the king of France, 349; consequences of 
his levity and apathy, 351; his extrasa- 
gance, 453, his subserviency to France, 
455-465 , his renunciation of the dispens- 
ing power, 463, his system of bribery of 
the Commons, 469-471; his social dispo- 
sition, 04. 

Charles [1 , of Spain, his difficulties in re 
spect to the succession, 257-261 

€haries V , 578. 

Charlies VII, 433. 

Charles XII, compared with Clise, 570. 

Chatham, Earl of, character of his public 
life, 303, his early life, 305, his travels, 
305, enters the army, 305; obtains a seat 
in Parhament, 305, attaches himself to 
the Whigs in opposition, 309, dismissed 
from the army, 312, deciaims against the 
minist@rs, 314, his apposition to Car- 
teret, 314, supports the Pelham minis 
tt}, 315; appointed Vice-Treasurer of 
Ireland, 315, made Secretary of State, 
320, defends Admiral By ng, 323; coalesces 
with the Duke of Newcastle, 325; review 
of his Correspondence, $13; his coalition 
with Newcastle, 817; his strength in Par- 
ltament, 8r9, proposes to declare war 
against Spain on account of the famuly 
compact, 826, his resignation, 846; hw 
speech against peace with France anc 

pain, 834, his unsuccessful audiences 
with aad 2 lil. to form an admimetra- 
tion, 838, his condemnation of the Amefi- 
can Stamp Act, 8&7; is induced dy the 
king to assist in ousting Rockinghs 
8s0;. undertakes to form an admittétra 
tion, 851 , ie created Earl of Chathant, G4: 
fadure of his ministerial arrangementa,¢, 
852-846, lays an embargo on the exporga’ 
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tion of corn, 834, his retirement from 
office, 854 , his policy violated, 855 , resigns 
the privy seal, 856, state of parties and of 
public affairs on his recovery, 856, opposed 
the varie bane of the independence of the 
United States, 858, his last appearance in 
the House of Lords, 859 his death, 859 
herbourg, gans taken from, 326 
pened Lord, his dismissal by Walpole, 
Revie Sing, 66: , his treatment made the 
successful charge against Hastings, 680 
hivalry, its form in Languedoc tn the r2th 
century, §75 

holmondely, Mrs , 747 

hristianitv, its alliance with the ancient 
philosophy, 415 light in which tt was 
regarded by the Italians at the Reforma 
tion, 578 

hurch, The, Southev s Book of, 107 

burch, The Enghsh, persecutions in her 
ee 60, High and Low Church parties, 
76] 

hurch of England, its origin and connec 
tion with the State, 64, 523 its condition 
in the time of Charles I, 122-124, endea 
vour of the leading Whigs at the Revolu- 
tion to alter its | iturgy and Articles, 361, 
518, 1ts contest with the Scotch nation, 
361, Mr Gladstone s work in defence of 
it, 492, 493 his arguments for its being 
the pure Cathohc Church of Christ, 510, 
512, its claims to apostolic succession 
discussed, 512-519 ‘iews respecting its 
alliance with the State: $19-524 contrast 
of its operations during the two genera 
tions succeeding the Keformation, with 
those of the Church of Rome, 584, 585 
‘hurch of Rome, its alliance with ancient 
philosophy, 416, causes of its success and 
Vitality, 571, 572, sketch of its history, 


757593 
‘-hurchill, Charles, 94, 831 
cero, the most eloquent and skilful of 
adv ovates, 370 
ader, proposal of a tax on, 835 
Avil privileges and political power identical, 


145 
dival war, its evils the price of our liberts, 
19, conduct of the Long Parhament in 
reference to tt, 71, 72, 83 e 
Jarendon, Lord, his character, 95 his pos 
tron at the head of affairs, 451-455 his 
opposition tu the growing power of the 
Cammons, 471 
Jarke, Dr_ Samuel, 573 
Jarkson, Thomas, 764 
Afford, Lord, his character, 459 his retire 
men +» his talent for debate, 470 
tive, . review of Sur John Malcolm's 
Life of, 524 1, his attack, copeee: and 
of Arcot, $33-535, his marriage 
and return to England, 538, enters Parla- 
ment, 539, returms to India, 539, ap- 
pointed Governor of the Company’s pos- 
acusions in Bengal, 55:, his diapersion 
w Shah Alums army, 552, nominated 
Governar of the Bntish possessions in 
Bengal, 558, suppresses a conspiracy, 
0858-60. success of his forcien onolicy. 
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56: hts speech im his defence, and its 
consequence, 568, his life in retirement, 
569, his death, 570 

Club room, Johnson s, 195 

Coke, Sir E, his conduct towards Bacon, 
377, 399, his removal from the Bench, 398, 
his reconciliation with Bacon, 399 his 
behaviour to Bacon at his trial, 40 

Coleridge, relative ‘‘ correctness” of his 
poetry, 157, Byron’s opinion of him, 163 

Collier, Jeremy, his Subheation on the pro- 
faneness of the English stage, 614-617 

Colloquies on Society, Southey 8, 105-131 

Colonies, 254 question of the competency 
of Parliament to tax them, 846 

ome Dramatists of the Restoration, 593- 

I 

Commons, House of, increase of its power, 
1oo. «increase of its power by and since 
the Revolution, 362 

Commonwealth, 600 

Congreve, sketch of his career at the Temple, 





610 success of his Tove for I[ase, 
612. his Mourning Bride, 612, his 
controversy with Cother, 616 his Way 


of the World, 617, his death and capri 
cious will, 620 

Congreve and Sheridan, effect of their works 
upon the comedy of Ingland, 43 con 
trasted with Shakspeare, 44 

Constance, Council of, put an end to the 
Wicklifle schism, 577 

Censtitution, The, of I ngland, in the r5th 
and 18th centuries, Compared with those 
of other European States, 74, 1ts theory 
in respect to the thrce branches of the 
legislature, 811 

Constitutional History of England, review 
of Hallam’s, 55 105 

Cooke, Sir Anthony, his learning, 373 

Coote, Sir Fyre, 654 

“Correctness” in the fine arts and in the 
aciences, 157 160, in painting, 159, what 
18 meant by it in poetry, 158 

Corn ption, Parhamentary, not necessary to 
the Tudors, 292 its extent in the reigns 
of George 1 and I] , 823 

Council of York, its abolition, 222 

Courtenay, Rt Hon P, review of his 
Memotrs of Str Willtaam Temple, 439-490 

Covenant, the Scotch 219 

Covenanters, The, their conclusion of a 
treaty with Charles 1, 219 

Cor ads eager » 743 

C owley, 289, 437 

cAwoet: Farl, Keeper of the Great Seal, 787 

Cowper, Wilharr, 162, his friendship with 
Warren Hastings, 629 

Coyer, Abbe, his imitation of Voltaire, 791 

Cranmer, Archbishop, estimate of his 

x 


char. 
Crebilion 
Crisis, 
Crisp, 


Younger, 286 
ele’s, 805. 
muel, his early career, 741, his 
tragedy of Virginia, 743 his retirement 
and seclusion, 744 
Critidlam, remarks on Johnsen’s code of, 


19% 
Croker, Mr, hig&dstion Roswell’s Life of 
Dr. Johnson, tev rewed, 170-106, 


QI4 


Cromwell, Oliver, 86; embarked with 
Hampden for America, but not suffered 
to proceed, 218; his administration, 345 ; 
his abilities displayed in Ireland, 449. 

Crown, The, veto by, on Acts of Parliament, 
79; tts control over the army, 79; its 
power in the r6th century, 241%; curtail- 
ment of its prerogatives, 292; its power 
predominant at the beginning of the r7th 
century, 408; decline of its power during 
the Pensionary Parliament, 470, its long 
contest with the Parliament put an Sad 
to by the Revolution, 473. 
gative. 

Crusades, The, their benehcial effect upon 
Italy, 34. 

Cumberlaud, Duke of, 554; his character, 


842. 


See abo Prero- 


D. 


Dacier, Madame, 777. 

Danby, Earl, 292; impeached and sent to 
the Tower, 466. 

Danger, public, a certain amount of, will 
waftant a retrospective Jaw, 223. 

Dante, his Divine Comedy, 9, 35 ; compari- 
son of him with Milton, 9 e¢ seq. 

D’Arblay, Madame, review of her Diary and 
Letters, 736-769 ; her Diary, 737; her first 
literary eflorts, 741; publication of her 
Evelina, (45; her comedy, The Wit- 
lings, 748; her second novel, Cecilia, 
748; accepts the situation of keeper of the 
robes, 750; her espousal of the cause of 
Hastings, 754; her incisility to Windham 
and Burke, 754; her go during her 
keepership, 751, 755, 759; her marriage 
and close of the Diary, 760. 

Dashwood, Sir Francis, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer under Bute, 829. 

Davies, Tom, 177. 

De Augmentis Scientiarum, by Bacon, 391," 


411, 

Debt, the national, effect of its abrogation, 
115, 

Declaration of Right, 359. 

Dectaration of the Practices and Treasons 
attempted and committed by Roba_ Ear! 
of Essex, by Lord Bacon, 387. 

Delany, Dr., his connection with Swift, 749. 

Delium, battle of, 447. 

Dem: ericy, violence in its advocates in- 
duces reaction, 239, 

Demosthenes, 408. 

Dennis, penn Pope’s narrative of his frenzy, 
es ; his attack upon Addison’s Cato, 

I, 

Devonshire, Duchess of, 683. 

Devonshire, Duke of, forms an administra- 
tion after the resignation yf Newcastle, 
321; Lord Chamberlain unqgr Bute, 830; 
dismissed from his Lord-lieuteunancy, 833. 

Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arbiay, 
reviewed, 736-769, : 

Discussion, free, its tendency, 122. 

Dissent, cause of, in England, 58€; avoid- 
ance of, in the Church of Rome, 586; its 
extent in the time of Charles I, 122, 
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Dissenters, The, examination of the reason- 
ing of Mr. Gladstone for their exclusion 
from civil offices, 503-506. 

Divine right, 17. 

Division of Labour, its necessity, 493. 

Dodington, Bubb, 8rg. 

Donne, John, comparison of his wit with 
Horace Walpole’s, 289. 

Dover, Lord, review of his edition of Horace 
Walpole’s Letters to Sir Horace Mann, 
281-303. See Walpole, Sir Horace. 

Drama, The, its origin in Greece, 7; causes 
of its dissolute character soon after the 
Restoration, 600. 

Dramas, Greek, eomripared with the English 
plays of the age of Elizabeth, 157. 

Dramatic Art, the unities violated in all the 
great Hera eggs of, 157. 

Dramatic Works, The, of Wycherley, Con- 
greve, Vanb and Farquhar, review of 
Leigh Hunt's edition of, 593-62. 

Dryden, his merits not ary appre- 
ciated in his day, 132; his poetical genius, 
594; his excuse for the indecency and i1m- 
morality of his writings, 596; censure on 
him by Collier for his language regarding 
heathen divinities, 61 1S: 

Dublin, Archbishop of, his work on logic, 


430. 

Eon M., the interpreter of Bentham. 
285. 

Dupleix, governor of Pondichetry, 528 ef seg. 


E. 


East India Company, its absolute authority 
in India, 326; its condition when Clive 
first went to India, §26; its war with the 
French East India Company, 528; increase 
of its power, §40; its factories in Bengal, 
540; fortunes made by its servants in Ben- 

al, 555; its servants transformed into 
iplomatists and generals, 630; nature of 
its government and power, 634-635 ; rights 
of the Nabob of Oude over Benares 
ceded to it, 661 ; its financial embarrass: 
ments, 663. 
Ecclesiastical commission, The, 242. 
Education in England in the 16th century, 
76; duty of the government in promoting 
it, §20; in Italy, 34. 
Egerton, his charge of corruption against 
acon, 402; Bacon’s decision against him 
after receiving his present, 409. 

Elephants, use of, in war in India, $35. 

Eliot, Sir John, 212-215. 

Elizabeth, Queen, fallacy entertained re 
specting the persecutions under her, §7 
her penal laws, 58: condition of the work- 
ing-classes in her reign, 12§, 208; her 
favour towards Essex, 379; factions at the 
close of her reign, 379, 388. 

Ellenborough, Lord (Law), one of the coun- 
sel for Hastings on his trial, 684. 

Elphinstone, Lord, The 

Emigration from Engiand to Ireland under 
Cromwell, 450. ; 

England, her progress in civilisation due to 
the people, 131; her physical and mora} 
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condition in the 15th century, 207; never 
so rich and powerful as since the loss of 
her American colonies, 254; conduct of, in 
reference to the Higbee succession, 262; 
successive steps of her progress, 3423 her 
situation in 1678, 347-351; character of 
her public men at the latter part of the 
17th century, 442; diflerence in her situa- 
tion under Charles I]. and under the Pro- 
tectorate, 452. 

English, The, in the 16th century a free 
people, 242-244; their character, 348~351. 

English plays of the ave of Elizabeth, 158. 

Enthusiasts, dealings of the Church of Rome 
and the Chnrch of Enyland with them, 

585-587. 

¥ssay on Government, Sir William Tem- 
ple’s, 461. 

Essex, Earl of, 250; his character, popularity 
and favour with Elizabeth, 379-381, 395, 
his political conduct, 380; his friendship 
for Bacon, 380, 381, 384, 395; his expedi- 
tion to Spain, 382; his faults, 382, 394; 
decline of his fortunes, 382; his admiuis- 
tration in lreland, 383 ; his trial and execu- 
tion, 383. 

Essex, Earl of (temp. Ch. 1.), 232, 233. 

Evelina, Madame W’Arblay’s, specimens of 
her style from, 766. 

Evelyn, 452, 459. 

Exchequer, fraud of the Cabal ministrv in 
closing it, 462. 


F, 


Falkland, Lord, his conduct in respect to 
the bill of attainder against Stratford, 70; 
at the head of the Constitutional Royalists, 
226. 

Family Compact, The, between France and 
Spain, 278, 279, 826. 

Female Quixote, The, 768. 

Fénélon, standard of morality in his Tele- 
machus, 97 598. 

Ferdinand I1., his devotion to Catholicism, 


594. 

Fictions, literary, 30. 

Fidelity, touching instance of, in the Sepoys 
towards Clive, 534. 

Fielding, his contempt for Richardson, 742; 
case from his Amelia analogougg to 
Addison’s treatment of Steele, 791. 

Finance, Southey’s theory of, 115-117. 

Fine Arts, The, encouragement of in Italy in 
the rath century, 35; causes of thetr 
decline in England after the civil war, 287. 

Fietcher, the dramatist, 596, 601. 

Foote, Charles, his stage character of an 
Anglo-Indian grandee, 563; his mimicry, 
762; his inferiority to Garrick, 762. 

Fox, Chartes James, comparison of his His- 
tory of James Il, with Mackintosh’s His- 
tory of the Revolution, 330; clamour 
raised agaiust his India Bill, and his 
defence of it, 675; his alliance with Burke, 
and call for peace with the American 
republic, 676 ; his rupture with Burke, 688. 

Fox, Heary, accepts office, 320; directed to 

* form an administration in concert with 
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Chatham, 321, 325; applied to by Bute 
to manage the House of Commons, 832; 
became leader of the House of Commons, 
833; obtained his promised peerage, 836. 

France, her condition in 1712 and in 1832, 
277; her state at the restoration of Louis 
XVIII., 344; enters into a compact with 
Spain against England, 826; her recogni- 
tion of the independence of the Unrted 
States, 858. 

Francis, Sir Philip, councillor under the 
Regulating Act for India, 643; probability 
of his being the author of the Letters of 
Junius, 643; his opposition to Hastings, 
645, 652, his patriotic feeling, and recon- 
ciation with Hastings, 655; renewal of 
his quarrel with Hastings, 658; duel with 
Hastings, 658; his speech on Mr, Fox's 
motion relating to Cheyte Sing, 679; his 
exclusion from the committee selected to 
conduct the impeachment of Hastings, 
682. 

Franklin, Benjamin, 573. 

Frederic the Great, his birth, 094 ; hig father, 
695; his father’s cruelty to him, 695 ; hio 
education, 696 ; his acgession to the throne, 

g; death of Charles VI., 700; Maria 
‘Theresa, 7oo; war with Austria, 702; 
occupation of Silesia, 703; peace, 704; 
Frederic’s associates at Potsdam, 711; 
Voltaire, 713; the Seven Years’ War, 723; 
frightful state of the kingdom, 736. 








° G. 
Galileo, 573. 
Garrick, Wavid, his acquaintance with 
Johnson, 184; his power of amusing 
children, 740; his power of imitation, 762. 

Genoa, its decay owing to Catholicism, §8g. 

** Gentleman Dancing-Master,”’ its produc 
cion on the stage, 605. 

xeorge I., his accession, 278. 

George II., his resentment against Chatham 
for his opposition to the payment of 
Hanoverian troops, 314; compelled to 
admit him to office, 315; his efforts for 
the protection of Hanover, 3%); his death, 
819; his character, 820. 

George IIf., cause of the discontents in the 
early part of his reign, tor; his ee 
to Clive, 568; bright prospects at hig acces: 
sion, 653, 814, 820; his interview with 
Miss Burney, 749; his opinions of Voltaire, 
Rousseau and Shakspeare, 750; his par- 
tisanship for Hastings, 755; his illness, 
and the view taken of it im the palac., 
756; his characteristics, 821; his favour 
to Lord Bute, 822; slighted for Chatham 
at the Lord Mayor's dinner, 827; his trea - 
ment by Greville, 838; increase of hs 
aversion to ministers, 840; his illness, 
841; dispugés between him and his ininis- 
try on thef#fegency question, 841; inclined 
to enforce the American Stamp Act by the 
sword, 846; the faction of the ‘‘ King’s 
friends,® 847; his lila pag consent to 
the repeal ot the Stamp Act, 848, 

George 1V., 683, 
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(shosts, Johnson’s belief in, 189. 

Gibbon, his alleged conversion to Mahom- 
medanism, 173; his success as a his 
torian, 329. 

ees capture of, by Sir George Rooke, 
266. 

(stfford, Byron’s admiration of, 163. 

(rladstone, W. E., review of “* The State in 
its Relations with the Church,” 490-524; 
quahty of his mind, 491; grounds on 
which he rests his case for the defence of 
the Church, 493; his doctrine that the 
duties of government are paternal, 494; 
specimen of his arguments, 495; his 
argument that the profession of a national 
religion is imperative, 497; the conse- 
queace of his reasoning, 502-505. 

Giletg, Rev., G. R., review of his Life of 
Warren Hastings, 627-692. 

Godolphin and Mariborsugh: their policy 
soon after the accession of (duecen Anne, 
783. 

(soldsmith, 181, 

(soordas, son of Nuncomar, his appoint- 
ment as treasurer of the household, 638, 

(roree, conquest of, 326. 

(sovernment, various forms of, 190; the 
science of, experimental aud progressive, 
276, 338; ite conduct in relation to inhdel 
publ cations, 123; its proper functions, 599. 

Grafton, Duke of, Secretary of State under 
Lord Rockingham, 845 ; First Lord of the 
Treasury ander Chatham, 852; joined the 





Bedfords, $55. e 
soa Alhance, The, against the Bourbons, 
263. 


(rand Remonstrance, debate on and passing 
of it, 225, 

Greece, its history compared with that of 
Italy, 36; instances of the corruption of 
judges in the ancient commonwealths of, 
405; Its literature, 575. @ 

Greek drama, its origin, 7; compared with 
KEnylish plays of the age of Ehzabeth, 158. 

Csegorv XII, his austerity and zeal, 582. 

Greuville, Gceorge, his character, 825; e¢n- 
trusted with the lead in the Commons 
under the Bute administration, 827; his 
support of the proposed tax on cider, 835 ; 
his nickname of 'f Gentle Shepherd,” 835 ; 
appointed prime minister, 836; proposed 
the imposition of stamp duties on the 
North American colonies, 841 ; his embar- 
rassment on the question of a regency, 
qt; his teutnph over the king, 844; 
buperseded by Lord Rockingham and his 
frends, 845; popular demonstration 
against him on the repeal of the Stamp 
Act, 848; hts reconciliation with Chatham, 
857; his death, 858. 

Grenvilles, The, 818; Ricth rd Lord Temple 
at their head, 818. x 

Grey, Earl, 684, 683. m 

Grey, Lady Jane, her high cld‘sical acquire- 
ments, 373. 

* Grievances,” popular, on occasion of Wal- 


pole’s fall, 296, 298. " 
Grubb Street, 187, 
Guardian, The, its } rth, 799; its discon- 
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Guelfs, The, their succeas greatly promoted 
by the ecclesiastical power, 33. -- 

Guicowar, its interpretation, 653. 

Guise, Henry, Duke of, his conduct on the 
day of the barricades at Paris, 384. - 

Gustavus Adolphas, 588. 


H. 


Habeas Corpus Act, 475, 470. 

Hale, Sir Matthew, his integrity, 235, 392. 

Halifax, Lord, a trimmer both by intellect 
and by constitution, 477; his pelitical 
tracts, 478 ; his recommendativn of Addi- 
son to Godolphin, 784. 

Hallam, Mr., review of his Constitutional 
History of England, 55-105. 

Hamilton, Gerard, his celebrated single 
speech, 320, 

Hampden, John, his conduct in the ship- 
money affair approved by the Royahsts, 
66; effect of his loss on the Parhamentary 
cause, 83, 234; review of Lord Nugent's 
Memorial of him, 204-235 ; his origin and 
early history, 205; took his seat in the 
House of Commons in 1621, 206; joined 
the opposition to the Court, 206; his first 
appearance as a public man, 210 ; his first 
stand for the fundamental! priuciple of the 
Constitution, 211; committed to prison, 
211; set at liberty and re-elected for Wen- 
dover, 212; Clarendon's character of him 
asa debater, 213, 222; his acquirements, 
204; his resistance to the assessment for 
ship-money, 287; Strafford’s hatred for 
him, 218; his intention to leave England, 
218; his election .by two constituencies to 
the Long Parliament, 22"; his opinion on 
the bill for the attainder of Strattord, 224 ; 
his mission to Scotland, 224; his conduct 
in the House of Commons on the passing 
of the Grand Remonstrance, 225; his im- 
peachment ordered by ‘she hing, 226; 
returns in triumph to the House, 229; his 
resolution, 229; raised a regiment in Buck- 
inghamshire, 232; his encounter with 
Rupert at Chalgrove, 234; his death 
and burial, 234. 

Harcourt, French ambassador to the court of 
ff harles H. of Spain, 259. 

Hardwicke, Earl of, 319. 

Harlev, Robert, 184; his accession to power 
In 1710, 275; his unsuccessful atlcmmpt to 
rally the Tortes in 1707, 787; his advice to 
the queen to dismiss the Whigs, 796. 

Hastings, Warren, review of Mr. Gleig’s 
Memoirs of his Life, 627-€62; sent to 
Westminster school, 629; sent as a writer 
to Bengal, 630; events which originated 
his greatness, 631; becomes a member of 
council at Calcutta, 631; his return to 
England, and loss of his moderate fortune, 
632; his appointment as member of coun- 
cilat Madras, and voyage to India, 633; 
his attachment to the Baroness Imhoff, 
633; his nomination to the head of the 
gevernment at Bengal, 634; his relation 
with Nuncomar, 635; his embarrassed 
finances and ywyans to relieve them, 638, 

‘. 
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660; his | shea tS towards the Nahob 
and the Great Mogul, 639; his sale of 
territory to the Nabob of Onde, 639 ; his 
refusal to interfere to stop the barbarities 
of Suwah Dowlah, 642; his measures 
reversed, and the powers of government 
taken from him, 645; charges preferred 
against him, 646; his condemnation by 
the directors, 651; his resignation, 651 ; 
his reappointment, 652; his duel with 
Francis, 658; his great influence, 659; his 
transactions with and measures against 
Cheyte Sing, 661; his perilous situation 
in Bonar 664; his treatment of the 
Nabob Vizier, 665; his treatment of the 
Begums of Oude, 666-668; close of his 
administration, 668; his impeachment, 
674~678 ; his defence at the bar of the 
House, 678; brought to the bar of the 
Peers, 682; his arraignment by Burke, 
684; narrative of the proceedings ayainst 
him, 684-688 ; his reception at Oxford, 
691; sworn of the Privy Council, and 
gracious reception by the Prince Regent, 
6gt: his presentation to the Emperor of 
Russia and King of Prussia, ¢gr; his 
death, 692. 

Hatton, Lady, 382. 

Hawke, Admiral, his victory over the French 
tleet under Contlans, 326. 

* Heathens,” The, of Cromwell's time, 25. 

Heathfield, Lord, 683. 

Hebrides, The, Johnson's visit to, 193; his 
letters from, 194. 

Henry IV. of France, 500; twice abjured 

_ Protestantism from interested motives, 








587. 

Henry VIIL, 63; his position between the 
Catholic and Protestant parties, 247. 

Hesse Darmstadt, Prince of, commanded 
the land forces sent against Gibraltar in 
1704, 266. 

High Commission Court, its abolition, 223. 

Hindoos, their mendacity and perjury, 645; 
their view of forgery, 646; importance 
attached by them to ceremonial practices, 
648; their feelings against English law, 


655. 

History of the Popes of Rome during 
the 16th and 37th centuries, review? cf 
Ranke’s, §71~5§93. 

Hobbes, Thomas, 400. 

Holdernesse, Ear) of, his resignation of 
office, 824, 

Holkar, origin of the House of, 653. 

Holland, governed by John de Witt, 452; 
its defensive alliance with England and 
Sweden, 458. 

Holland House, 626. 

Holland, Lord, review of his opinions as re- 
cord.d in the journals of the House of 
Lords, 621-627; his family, 622; his philan- 
thropy, 625; his hospitality at Holland 
House, 626. 

Hollis, Mr., committed to prison by Charles 
I., 212; his impeachment, 222. 

Holwell, Mr., his presence of mind in the 
Black Hole, 542. a 

Homer, 6, 157. 
ool, specimen of his heroic couplets, 774. 
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House of Commons, The, increase of its 
power, 100; change in public feeling in 
respect to its privileges, 102; its respon- 
sibility, 103; commencement of the prac- 
tice of buying of votes in, 292; increase of 
its influence after the Revolution, agz. 

Hant, Leigh, review of his edition of the 
Dramatic Works of Wycherley, Congreve 
Vanbrugh and Farquhar, 593~621. ‘ 

Huntingdon, Countess of, 587, 

Hutchinson, Mrs., 449. 

Hyde, Mr., at the head of the Constitution’ 
Royalists, 225; voted for Stratford's at- 
tainder, 224. 

Hyder Ali, his invasion ef the Carnatic, and 
triamphant success, 659; his progress 
arrested by Sir Evre Coote, 660. 


es 


Idolatry, Tr. 

lustrations of Bunyan and Milton hy Mar- 
tin, 196, 

Impey, Sir Elijah, 630; Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court at Calcutta, 644; his hosti- 
lity to the Council, 646; remarks on hia 
trial of Nuncomar, 648; dissolution of his 
friendship with Hastings, 649; his inter- 
ference in the proceedings against the 
Beyums, 667. 

Indemnity, bill of, to protect witnesses 
against Walpole, 314. 

India, foundation of the English empire in, 
326; high civilisation of its people, 525. 

Induction, method of, 427, 

Indulgences, 577. 

Intidelity, on the treatment of, 123. 

Inquisition instituted on the suppression of 
the Albigensian heresy, 576; armed with 
powers to suppress the Reformation, 582. 

Intolerance, religious, etfects of, 123. 

Ireland, rebellion in, in 1640, 224; Essex’s 
Administration in, 383; its condition 
under Cromwell's government, 449; its 
state contrasted with that of Scotland, 
509; reason of it not joining in favour of 
the Reformation, 578. 

Italians, their character in the middle ages, 


39. 

Italy, progress of civilisation and = refine- 
ment in, 32 et seg.; its temper at the 
Reformation, 578 ef seg.; its slow pro- 
gress owing to Catholicism, 589 ; revival of 
the power of the Charch in, 592. 


Ji 
* Tackboot,” a popular pun on Bute’s name, 
831. 
Jacobin Club, | 


Jacobins, thei 
ames [., 65 : 







S$ excesses, 59T. 

rigin, 240. 

is folly and weakness, 2095 
his twofol#character, 388; his anxiety for 
the uniogWof England and Scotland, 390; 
his employment of Bacon in perverting the 
laws, 3y ; absolutenese of his government, 
398; his political blunders, 401; his readi- 
ness to make conggssions to Rome, 584. 

James IL, the cauc§s of hisgexpulsion, 17 
administration of the law in his time, 9 § 
his misgo : ae eee 
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epperter of toleration, 3533 his union with 
louis XLV., 355; his contidential advisers, 


355: 

Jenreys, Judge, his cruelty, 353. 

Jesuits, order of, instituted by Loyola, 580; 
their policy and proceedings, 580. 

Jews, The, review of the Civil Disabilities of 
143-151. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, review of Croker’s 
edition of Boswell’s Life of, 170-196; his 
peculiarities, 183; condition of literary 
inen at the time of his settling in London, 
184-186; his difficulties, 186; his elevation, 
180; his opinion on forms of government, 
190; his judgments on books, 190; his 
visit to the Hebrides, 193; his club-roum, 
195; singularity of his destiny, 196; his 
bigotry, 300; his definitions of Excise and 
Pensioner, 360; his ignorance cf music, 
739; his position with the Thrales, 746; 
his irritability, 747 ; his benevolence, 747 ; 
his death, 749. 

Jones, Inigo, 768. 

jones, Sir William, 177. 

Jonson, Ben, 45; his Hermogenes, 166; 
his description of humours in character, 
763; specimen of his heroic couplets, 774. 

Judges, The, condition of their tenure of 
othce, 79; formerly accustomed to receive 
gifts from suitors, 4o4-407 ; how their cor- 
ruption is generally detected, gog ; integrity 
required trom them, 649. 

Judgment, private, Milton’s defence of the 
naht of, 28. 

eee Letters of, 643. 
uvenal's Satires, 175; their impurity, 594. 

K, 

Kimbolton, Lord, his impeachment, 226. 

* King’s Friends,” the faction of the, 847. 

Kit-Cat Club, Addison’s introduction to the, 
782. 

Kneller, Sir Godfrey, 287. 

Knights, comedy of the, 447. 

Knowledge, advancement of society in, 276. 


ee 


Labour, division of, 493; effects of attempts 
by government to limit the hours of, 599. 
Labouring classes, The, their condition in 
Envland and on the Continent, 127; 1n the 
United States, 128. 

la Fontaine, allusion to, 181. 

Lally, Governor, his treatment by the [rench 
government, 569. 

Lamh, Charles, his defence of the dramatists 
of the Restoration, §97. 

Lampoons, Pape’s, 808. 

Languedoc, description of it\in the rath 
century, §75. ; 

Latimer, Hugh, his popularity 
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London, 


407. 

Laud, Archbishop, his treatment ‘hb, the Par- 
liament, 81; his impeachment and im- 
prisonment, 215; his rigour against the 
Puritans, dad tendé‘ness towards the 
Catholics, 224. 

Lawrence, Major, his earlv notice of Clive, 
528, 530; his abilities,*, 28, 
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lawrence, Sir Thomas, 762. 

Laws, penal, of Elizabeth, 58. 

Learning in Italy, revival of, 34; causes of 
its decline, 36. 

lemon, Mr., his discovery of Milton’s 
Treatise on Christian Doctrine, 1, 

Leo X., 582. 

Letters of Phalaris, 487. 

|.ibels on the court ot George III. in Bute’s 
time, 831. 

Liberty, public, Milton’s sypport of, 21, 

Lingard, Dr., 354-457. 

Literary men more independent than for. 
merly, 132; their influence, 133; abjectness 
of their condition during the reign of 
George II., 184; their importance to con- 
tending } arties in the reign of Queen Anue, 
789, 

ives eve of the Roundheads, 14; of the 
Royalists, 15; of Italy in the 1gth century, 
34; of the Lhzabethan age, 250; of Spain 
in the 16th century, 253. 

Locke, 573. 

Logan, Mr., his ability in defending Hast- 
ings, 689. 

Lollardism in England, 247. 

London in the 17th century, 227; devoted to 
the national cause, 228; its public spirit, 
242; its prosperity during the ministry of 
Lord Chatham, 327; conduct of, at the 
Restoration, 346; etlects of the Great 
Plague upon, 452. 

Long Parliament, The, its first meeting, 66, 
221; its early proceedings, 71; its nineteen 
propositions, 78; treatment of it by the 
army, 83; recapitulation of its acts, 222; 
its attainder of Strafford defended, 223; 
sent Hampden to Edinburgh to watch the 
king, 224; refuses to surrender the mem- 
bers ordered to be impeached, 226; openly 
dches the king, 223; its conditions of 
reconcihation, 230. 

Lords, the House of, its position previous to 
the Restoration, 345 ; its condition as a de- 
bating assembly in 1770, 624. 

Louis XIV., his conduct in respect to the 
Spanish succession, 257 et seg.; his pro- 

ceedings in support of his grandson, 

Philip, 266 ; his reverses in Germany, Italy 
and the Netherlands, 275; his military 
exploits, 441; his ill-humour at the Triple 
Alliance, 457; his conquest of Franche 
Comté, 457; his treaty with Charles, 462 ; 
the early part of his reign a time of licence, 
599: 

Louis XV., his government, 569. 

Louisburg, fall of, 326. 

Luther, sketch of the contest which began 
with his preaching against the Indulgences 
and terminated with the treaty of West- 
phalia, 577-587. 


M. 
Machiavelli, his Works, by Périer, review of, 
30-54. , 
Mackenzie, Henry, his ridicule of the Nabob 
class, 564. 


Mackintosh, Sir James, review of his Hittory 
of the Revolution in England, 329-367. 
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Madras, description of it, 526; its capitula* 
tion to the French, 528; restored to the 
English, 520. 

Madrid, capture of, by the English army, in 
170§, 270, 

Magdalen College, 771. 

Matommed Reza Khan, his character, 635; 
selected by Clive, 636; his capture, contine- 
ment at Calcutta, and release, 637. 

Mahon, Lord, Review of his History of the 
War of the Succession in Spain, 251-20. 

Mahrattas, sketch of their History, 530, 653; 
expedition against them, 654. 

Malcolm, Sir John, review of his Life of Lord 
Clive, §24-§71; value of his work, 5253 
his partiality fer Clive, 543; his defence of 
Clive’s conduct towards Omichund, 543. 

Manchester, Countess of, 777. 

Manilla, capitulation of, 827. 

Mansfield, Lord, 828; his character and 
talents, 316; his rejection of the overtures 
of Newcastle, 320; his elevation, 321. 

Manufacturing system, The, Southey’s 
opinion upon, 113. 

Marat, his bust substituted for the statues 
of the martyrs of Christianity, 591. 

Marlborough, Duchess of, her fnendship with 
Congreve, 619; her inscription on fie 
monument, 620; her death, 314. 

Marlborough, Duke of, 99; his conversion to 
Whiggism, 276; notice of Addison’s poe. 
in his honour, 785. 

M en and Godolphin, their policy, 
793. 

Martinique, capture of, 827. 

Mary, Queen, 249. 

Massinger, his fondness for the Roman 
Cathohe Church, 248; indelicate writing in 
his dramas, 596. 

Maynooth, Mr. Giladstone’s objection to they 
vote of money for, 518. 

Medals, Addison’s ‘Treatise on, 772, 782. 

Meer Cossim, his talents, 556. 

Meer Jaffier, his conspiracy, 545 ef sey. 

Melancthon, 238. 

Menander, the lost comedies of, 793. 

Mercenaries, employment of, in Italy, 37. 

Methodists, their early object, 579. 

Middlesex election, the constitution.) ques- 
tion in relation to it, 857. 

Middieton, Dr., 369. 

Militia, The, control of, by Charles I. or by 
the Parliament, 79. 

Mill, James, his merits as a historian, 341; 
defects of his History of Britich India, 525 ; 
his unfairness towards Clive's character, 
543+ 

Milton, review of his Treatise on Christian 
Doctrine, 1; his theological opinions, 2; 
Lis poetry his great passport to general 
remembrance, 2 ¢¢ seg.; his public con- 
duct, 15; his defence of the execution of 
Charles ]., 21; his conduct under the Pro- 
tector, 22; his defence of the freedom of 
the press, 28. 

Minden, Battle of, 327. 

Mines, Spanish-American, 255. 

Y Va car capture of, by the French, 320. 
issionaries, Catholic, their zea, and spirit, 
o7t, 
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Mogul, the Great, 639; plundered by Hast- 
ings, 660, 

Mohere, 609, 610. 

Mompesson, Sir Giles, conduct of Bacon in 
regard to his patent, 396; abandoned to 
the vengeance of the Commons, 4ox, 

Monarchy, absolute, establishment of, in 
Continental states, 76. 

Monarchy, the English, in the 16th century, 
241, 244. 

Monmouth, Duke of, 351; his supplication 
for life, 482. 

Monopolies, English, during the latter end of 
Elizabeth’s reign, 380; multiplied under 
James, 396; connived at by Bacon, 397. 

Monson, Mr., 645; his death, and tts impor- 
tant consequences, 6§1. 

Montagu, Basil, review of his edition of 
Lord Bacon’s works, 368-439, 

Montagu, Charles, notice otf him, 775. 
also Halifax, 

Montagu, Mary, her testimony to Addison's 
coloquial powers, 789. 

Montague, Lord, 184. 

Montague, Mrs., 683. 

Montgomery, Mr. Robert, his Omnipresence 
of the Deity reviewed, 136-143. 

Montreal, capture of, by the British, in 1760, 
326. 

Moore’s Life of Lord Byron, review of, 151~ 
1703 similes in his Lalla Rookh, 434. 

More, Sir Thomas, 574. 

** Mountain of Light,” 530. 

Moylan, Mr., review of his Collection of the 
Opinions of Lord Holland as recorded in 
the Juurnals of the House of Lords, 621 - 
627. 

Mussalmans, their resistance to the practices 
of Enghosh law, 656, 


See 


N. 


Nabobs, class of Englishmen to whom the 
name was applied, 562. 

Napoleon, his early proof of talents for war, 
570; protest of Lord Holland against his 
detention, 621; his hold on the affections 
of his subjects, 820. See also Buonaparte. 

Nares, Rev. Dr., review of his ‘ Burleigh 
and his Times,” 235-251. 

National debt, Southey’s notions of, 115; 
England’s capabilities in respect to it, 128. 

Navy, its mismanagement in the reign of 
Charles I1., 604. 

Newcastle, Duke of, his appointment as 
head of the administration, 318; his nego- 
tiations with Fox, 318; attacked in Parlia- 
ment by Chatham, 319; his intrigues, 321; 

i ig; Ation of office, 321; sent for bv 

on Chatham’s dismissal, 323; 







leadersbt the Whig aristocracy, 324; his 
strony government with Chatham, 325; 
his cbntests with Henry Fox, 539; his un- 
po ‘ity after the resignation of Chat- 


, 820°; he quits office, 828, 

Niagara, conquest of, 326. 

Nimeguen, comgress at,,465; hollow and 
unsatisfactory treaty of, 465. 

Normans, their warfare agairst the Albi- 


genses, 576. 9 
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Schwellenberg, Madame, her position and 
character, 752, 757- 

Science, political progress of, 337, 342, 366. 

Scindia, origin of the House of, 653. 

Scotland, establishment of the Kirk in, 36r, 
4093 her progress in wealth and intelligence 
owing to Protestantism, 589. 

Scota, The, effects of their resistance to 
Charles J., 219 ef seq.; ill feeling excited 
againat them by Bute’s elevation to power, 


830. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 56; his Duke of Bucking- 
ham (in ‘4 Peveril,’’) 166; Scotticisms in 
his works, 778. 

Sedley, Sir Charles, 595. 

Self-denying ordinance, The, 83. 

Seneca, his work Qn Anger, 413; 
work on natural philosophy, 415. 

Sevajee, founder of the Mahratta empire, 
653. 

Seward, Mr., 747. 

Shaftesbury, Lord, allusion to, 3, 444; his 
character, 474. 

Shakspeare, allusion to, 3, 250; contrasted 
with Byron, 166; Johnson's obsersations 
on, 192. 

Shelburne, Lord, Secretary of State in Chat- 
ham’s second Administration, 852; his 
dismissal, 856. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, 199. 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, 611; his speech 
againot Hastings, O81. 

Sheridan and Congreve, effect of their works 
upon the Comedy of England, 43. 

Ship-money, question of its legality, 217 


his 


et seq, 

Shrewsbury, Duke of, 803. 

Sidmouth, Lord, 6go. 

Sigismund of Sweden, 584. 

Sismondi, M., 52. 

Smith, Adam, 565. 

Smollett, T., 3017. 

acrates, the first martyr of intellectual 
liberty, 374; his reasoning exactly the 
reasoning of Paley’s Natural Theology, 


573: 

Somers, Lord Chancellor, his encouragement 
of literature, 776; made Lord President of 
the Council, 787, 

Somerset, the Protector, as a promoter of 
the English Reformation, 63; his fall, 394. 

Sophocles and the Greek drama, 7. 

Southampton, Earl of, notice of, 389. 

Southcate, Johanna, 587. 

Southey, Robert, review of his Colloquies on 
Society, 105; review of his edition of Bun- 








yan's Pilgrim's Progress, 196. See also 
Bunyan. 

South Sea bubble, 306. 

Spain, 231; review of Lord Makan's War of 
the Succession in, 251; her Wate under 
Philip, 252; her literature durit the 16th 


century, 253; her state a cent 
€54; effect produced on her byt 
mation, 256; her disputed suq™™ Hip, 257 ; 
the Partition treaty, 258; designation of 
the War of the Spanish Succession, 259; 
no conversionseto Protestantism in, 592. 
Spectator. The. notices of it, 798, 803. 
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Stafford, Lord, incident at his execution, 351. 

Stamp Act, disaffection of the American 
ces on account of it, 846; its repeal, 
48. 

Stanhope, Earl of, 306. 

Stanhope, General, 
Spain, 1707, 273. 

Steele, 789; his character, 790; Addison’s 
treatment of him, 791; his origination of 
the Tatler, 793; his subsequent career, 
797, 800, 805. 

Steevens, George, 746. 

Strafford, Earl of, 66; his character as a 
statesman, 67; bill of attainder against 
him, 68; his character, 216; his impeach- 
ment, attainder and = execution, 2223 
defence of the proceedings against him, 
223. 

Strawberry Hill, 282, 289. 

enpeidien, foreign, inthe time of Charles IL, 
96. 

Succession in 
See also Spain. 

Sujah Dowlah, Nabob Vizier of Oude, 629; 
his flight, 642; his death, 665. 

Sumner, Rev. C. R., x1. 

Sunderland, Earl of, 306 ; Secretary of State, 
787; appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
ie 804; constructs the ministry in 1717, 

10. 

Surajah Dowlah, Viceroy of Bengal, his 
character, 541; the monster of the ** Black 
ele, a3 his flight and death, 547-549. 

een ver part in the Triple Alliance, 
459. 

Swift, Jonathan, his position at Sir William 
Temple’s, 483; instance of his imitation 
of Addison, 773; joins the Tories, 804. 

Sydney, Sir Philip, 250. 


269; commands in 


Spain, War of the, 251. 


ch Da 


Talleyrand, 92. 

Vasso, 164; difference of the spirit of his 
poem from that of Ariosto, 582. 

Tatler, The, its origination, 793; its discon. 
tinnance, 797. 

Teignmouth, Lord, his high character and 
regard for Hastings, 673. 

Tempse, Lord, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
322; his parallel between Byng’s behaviour 
at Minorca and the king’s behaviour at 
Qudenarde, 323; his resignation of office, 
el dissuades Pitt from supplanting 

nville, $42; prevents Pitt’s acceptance 

of George III.’s offer of the administration, 

84; his opposition to Rockingham s 

ministry on the question of the Stamp 

a 846; quarrei between him and Pitt, 
1. 

Temple; Sir William, review of Courtenay’s 
Memoirs of, 439-490; his character as a 
statesman, 440; his family, 444, 445; his 
early life, 445; his courtship of Dorothy 
Osborne, 446, 447; historical interest of 
his love letters, 447, 448; his marriage, 
449 ; his residence in Ireland, 449 ; his feel- 
bie towards Ireland, 450; attaches him- 
self to Arlington, 451; his embassy ,to 
Munster, 453; appointed resident at thie 
court of Brussels, 45§; danger of his posi- 
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tion, 453; his interview with De Witt, 
454; his negotiation of the Triple Alliance, 
455-457; his fame at home and abroad, 
403; his recall, and farewell of De Witt, 
459 ; his cold reception and dismissal, 459, 
style and character of his compositions, 
461; charged to conclude a separate peace 
with the Butch, 463, 464; offered the Secre- 
taryship of State, 465; his audiences of the 
king, 464-466; his share in bringing about 
the marriage of the Pricce of Orange with 
the Lady Mary, 465; required to sign the 
treaty of Nimeguen, 46$ ; recalled to Eng- 
land, 465; his plan of a new privy council, 
467, 473; his alienation from his colleagues, 
480; hts conduct on the Exclusion Ques- 
tion, 481; leaves public life, and retires to 
the country, 482; his literary pursuits, 
484; his amanuensis, Swift, 484; A 

Essay on Ancient and Modern Learning, 
4&5, 486; his Essay on the Letters of Phu- 
leris, 486; his death and character, 489, 490, 

Thackeray, Rev. Francis, review of his Life 
of the Rt. Hon, William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham, &c., 303. 

Thrale, Mrs., 178; her character, 188. 

Thurlow, Lord, 568, 675, 685. 

Tickell, Thomas, Addison’s chief favonrite, 
791; his translation of the first book of the 
liad, 806; appointed by Addison U~der- 
secretary of State, 811; Addison entrusts 
his works to him, 812. 

Tindal, his character of the Eari of Chat- 
ham’s maiden speech, 310. 

Toleration, religious, the safest policy for 
governments, 64; conduct of James II. as 
a professed supporter of it, 353. 

Tories, their popularity and ascendancy in 
1710, 275; description of them during the 
sixty years following the Revolution, 180; 
of Walpole’s time, 308; mistaken reliance 


by James I]. upon them, 359; their princi- . 


ples and conduct after the Revolution, 366 ; 
contempt into which they had fallen (1754), 
538; (live unseated by their vote, 539; 
their joy on the accession of Anne, 783 ; 
analogy between their divisions in 1704 
and in 1826, 783; their attempt to rally in 
1707, 787; called to office by Queen Anne 
in 1710, 796; their conduct on occasion ‘of 
the first representation of Addison’s Cato, 
800; their expulsion of Steele from the 
House of Commons, 803; possessed none 
of the public patronage in the reign of 
(seorge I., 815; their hatred of the House 
of Hanover, 815, 820. 

lorture, its use forbidden by Elizabeth, 393. 

Cory, @ modern, 276; his points of resem- 
blance and of difference to a Whig cf 

ueen Anne’s time, 277. 

fownshend, Lord, his quarrel with Walpole 
and retirement from public life, 307. 

Cfownshend, Charles, 819; Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, 852; his death, 856. 

‘ravel, ite uses, 194. : 

Treason, high, law passed at the Revolution 
reapecting trials for, 364. 

“rial of the legality of Charles 1.’s writ for 
ship-money, 216; «f Strafiord, 222; of 
Warten Hastings, 683. 


| 
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Triple Alliance, circumstances which led to 
it, 453-455; its speedy conclusion and un- 
portance, 456-458; its abandonment by 
the English government, 460. 

Tudors, The, their government popular 
though despotic, 242; dependent on the 
public favour, 244; corruption not neces- 
sary to them, 292. 

Turkey-carpet style of poctry, 136, 


Union of Fugland with Scotland, its happy 
results, 510; of England with Lreland, its 
unsatisfactory results, 509. 

Universities, their principle of not withhold- 
ing from the student works contaimin, 
impurity, 594. : 

Utrecht, the treaty of, exasperation of parties 
on account of it, 278. 


Vansittart, Mr., Governor of Bengal, his 
position, 606, 607. 

Verona, protest of Lord Holland against the 
course pursued by England at the Congress 
of, 621. 

Voltaire the connecting link of the Iterary 
schools of Louis XIV. and Louis XVI, 
105; his partiality to England, 569; his 
character and that of his compeers, 5yu. 

Villiers, Sir Edward, gor. 

Vision of Judgment, Southey’s, rir, 

WwW. 

Wages, effect of attesnpts by government to 
limit the ainount of, 599. 

Waldegrave, Lord, ile First Lord of the 
Treasury by George II., 325. 

" ¢ales, Frederick Prince of, joined the opp: 
sition to Walpole, 309; his Marriage, 30, 
makes Pitt his groom of the bedchamber, 
313; his death, 316, 

Walpole, Lord, 1&4. 

Walpole, Sir Horace, review of Lord Dover's 
edition of his Letters to Sir Horace Maun, 
241-303. 

Walpole, Sir Robert, his retaliation on the 
Tories for their treatment of him, 2785 the 
‘glory of the Whigs,” 2go; his character, 
291 et seq. ; the charge against him of cor- 
rupting the Parliament, 293; his conduct 
in regard to the Spanish war, 294; his last 
struggle, 296; outcry for his impeachment, 
296; found it necessary to resign, 313; bill 
of indemnity for witnesses brought against 
him, 314. 

Walpolean battle the great, 290. 

Walsingham, th Earl of (16th century), 25°, 

Wanderer, Ma .me 1)’Arblay’s, 765. 

War, the Art =, by Machiavelli, 49. 

War of the ;Succession in Spain, lard 
Mahon’s re “‘«w of, 251-280. See Spain, 

War, civil, pSe, . ail War. 

Warburton, Bishop, his views on the ends of 
government, §%9; hi-‘social contract a tic - 
tion, 519; his opinion as to thy religion to 
be taught by government, 521. 

Warning, not the only wnd of punishthent, Ag, 
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Warwick, Countess Dowager of, 809. 

Wealth, tangibl: and intangible, 115; 
national aad private, 116, 127 } its increase 
among all classes in England, 128-129 ; its 
accumulation ava dittusion in England 
and 1 Continental states, 128. 

Wedd.rourne, Alexandu, his able defence 
of Lurcd Clive, 568, 674. 

Wellesles Marquis, his eminence asa states- 
man, 467; his opinion as to the expediency 
of reducing the numbers of the Privy 
Council, 467. 

Wendover, his recovery of the elective fran- 
chise, 2tr. 

Wesley, John, Southev’s Life of, 107; his 
dishke to the doctrine of predestination, 





17. 
Wentphalia, the treaty of, 577, 588. 
Wharton, Earl of, lord heutenant of Ireland, 


91. ‘ 

Wheler, Mr., his appointment as Governor- 
General of India, 651; his coaduct in the 
council, 652, 660. 

Whigs, The, their unpopularity and loss of 
power in 1710, 275; their position in Wal- 
pole's time, 303; doctrines and literature 
they patronised during the seventy years 
they were in power, 355; exclamations of 
George IL. against them, 325; their 
violence in 1679, 349; the king’s revenge 
on them, 352; revival of their strength, 
353; their conduct at the Revolution, 359; 
atier that event, 365; their fall on the 
accession of Anne, 782; in the ascendant 
in 1705, 787; Queen Anne's dishke of 
them, 795; their dismissil by her, 796; 
their success in the adminstration of the 
government, 706; dissensions and recon- 
struction of the Whig 4 ‘verniment in 1717, 
810; enjoyed all the pons patronage in 
the reign of George |., 815; division of 
them into two classes, old and young, 844 ; 
superior character of the young Whig 
school, 844. See Tories. : 

Whig and Tory, inversion of the meaning 
of, 276. 

Whigeand Tories after the Revolution, 99; 
their relative condition in 1710, 275; their 
essential characteristics, 815; their trans- 
formation iu the reign of George I., 815; 
analogy presented by France, 815; their 
relative progress, 276; subsidence of party 
spirit between them, 815; revival under 
Bute’s administration of the animosity 
between them, 830. a 

Whitgift, his character, 375; his Calvanistic 
doctrines, 516. 

Wickliffe, John, juncture at which he rose, 
§77; his influence in England, Germany 
and Bohemia, 577. 
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Wilberforce, William, 681. 

Wilkea, john, 830 ef seg. 

Wilkie, David, 627. 

William fl, 768 : low state of nationa! 
prosperity and national character in his 
reign, 99; unpopularity of his person and 
measures, 262; suffered undera complica- 
tion of diseases, 263 ; his death, 263; limi- 
tation of his prerogatives, 292; compact 
with the Convention, 360; his vices not 
obtruded on the public eye, 6:2; his as- 
sassination planned, 613. 

Wiliams, Dean of Westininster, 40°-403. 

Williams, John, 689, 746. 

Windham, Mr., his opinion of Sheridan’s 
speech against Hastings, 681. 

Wine, excess in, not a sign of ill-breeding in 
the reign of Queen Anne, 790. 

Witt, Jone de, power with which he governed 
Holland, 452; his interview with Temple, 
454; his violent death, 461. 

Wolcot, 746. 

Wolfe, General, his conquest of Quebec, and 
death, 326. 

Woodfall, Mr,, his dealings with Junius, 


Wordsworth, Byron’s distaste for, 163; 

characteristics of his poems, 165~168. 

Works, public, employment of the public 

wealth in, 116; public and private, com- 
arative value of, 117. 
riting, grand canon of, 251. 

Wycherley, William, his literary merits and 
aults, 602; age at which he wrote his 
lays, 602, 603; his favour with the 

uchess of Cleveland, 603; his marriage, 
605 ; his embarrassments, €06; his charac- 
ter as a writer, 608-610; his severe hand- 
ling by Collier, 615; analogy between hiin 
and Congreve, 620, 


As 
Xenophon, his report of the reasoning of 


Socrates in confutation of Aristodemus, 
573+ Yy 


York, Duke of, 466; anxiety excited by his 
sudden return from Holland, 480; detesta- 
tion of him, 480, revival of the question of 
his exclusion, 481. 

York House, the London residence of Bacon 
and of his father, 400, 410. 

Youge, Sir William, 308. 

Young, Dr., his testimony to Addison’s 
colloquial powers, 789, 790. 


Zz. 
Zohak, King, Persian fable of, 510, 
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Warwick, Countess Dowager of, 809. 

Wealth, tangibl: and intangible, 115; 
national and private, 116, 127; its increase 
among all classes in England, 128-129 ; its 
accumulation ava ditusion in England 
and i Continental states, 128. 

Wedd_rourne, Alexandu, his able defence 
of Lurd Clive, 568, 674. 

Weilesie« Marquis, his eminence asa states- 
man, 467; his opinion as to the expediency 
of reducing the numbers of the Privy 
Council, 467. 

Wendover, his recovery of the elective fran- 
chise, 211. 

Wesley, John, Southey’s Life of, 107; his 
disiike to the doctrine of predestination, 


17. 
Wentphalia, the treaty of, 577, 588. 
Wharton, Earl of, lord lieutenant of Ireland, 


I, 

Wreler, Mr., his appointment as Governor- 
General of India, 651; his couduct in the 
council, 652, 660. 

Whigs, The, their BRpOpUlAFEY, and loss of 
power in 1710, 275; their position in Wal- 
pole's time, 303; doctrines and literature 
they patronised during the seventy years 
they were in power, 355; exclamations of 
George IL. against them, 325; their 
violence in 1679, 349; the king’s revenge 
on them, 352; revival of their strength, 
383; their conduct at the Revolution, 359; 
after that event, 365; their fall on the 
access‘on of Anne, 782; in the ascendant 
in 1705, 787; (Queen Anne's dislike of 
them, 795; their dismiss] by her, 796; 
their success in the adminstration of the 
government, 706; dissensions and recon- 
struction of the Whig ; -\verniment in 1717, 
810; exyoyed all the pees patronage in 
the reign of George |., 815; division of 
them inte two classes, old and young, 844 ; 
superior character of the young Whig 
school, 844. See Tories. 

Whig and Tory, inversion of the meaning 
of, 276. 

Whigs and Tories after the Revolution, 99 ; 
their relative condition in 1710, 275; their 
essential characteristics, 815; their trans- 
formation iu the reign of George I., 815; 
analogy presented hy France, 815; their 
relative progress, 276; subsidence of party 
spirit between them, 815; revival under 
Bute’s administration of the animosity 
between them, 830. 

Whitgift, his character, 375; his Calvanistic 
doctrines, 516. : 

Wicklitle, John, juncture at which he rose, 
577 ;_his influence in England, Germany 
and Bohemia. ‘77. . 
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Wilberforce, William, 681. 

Wilkes, John, &3¢ et seq. 

Wilkie, David, 627, 

Willian IH1., 768; low state of nationa! 
prosperity and national character in his 
reign, 99; unpopularity of his person and 
measures, 262; suffered under a complica- 
tion of diseases, 263 ; his death, 263 ; limi- 
tation of his prerogatives, 292; compact 
with the Convention, 360; his vices not 
obtruded on the public eye, 612; his as- 
sassination planned, 613. 

Wiliams, Dean of Westminster, 40°-403. 

Williams, John, 689, 746. 

Windham, Mr., his opinion of Sheridan's 
speech against Hastings, 681. 

Wine, excess in, not a sign of ill-breeding in 
the reign of Queen Anne, 790. 

Witt, John de, power with which he governed 
Holland, 452; his interview with Temple, 
454; his violent death, 461. 

Wolcot, 746. 

Wolfe, General, his conquest of Quebec, and 
death, 326. 

Woodfall, Mr., his dealings with Junius, 


644. 
Wordsworth, Byron's distaste for, 163; 
characteristics of his poems, 165-168. 
Works, public, employment of the public 
wealth in, 116; public and private, com- 
arative value of, 117. 
riting, grand canon of, 251. 

Wycheriey, William, his literary merits and 
aults, 602; age at whicn he wrote his 
lays, 602, 603; his favour with the 

uchess of Cleveland, 603; his marriage, 
605 ; his embarrassments, ¢ 06; his charac: 
ter as a writer, 608-610; his severe hand- 
ling by Colher, 615; analogy between hiin 
and Congreve, 620, 


Xx. 
Xenophon, his report of the reasoning of 


Socrates in confntation of Aristodemus, 
573- 
Y. 


York, Duke of, 466; anxiety excited by his 
sudden return from Halland, 480; detesta- 
tion of him, 480, revival of the question of 
his exclusion, 481. 

York House, the London residence of Bacon 
and of his father, 400, 410, 

Yonge, Sir Wilham, 308. 

Young, Dr., his testimony to Addison’s 
colloquial powers, 789, 790. 


Z. 
Zohak, King, Persian fable of, 510. 
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